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K  AIETEUR-MOTHER    OF    MISTS 

BY  ANNE  E.  CARLYLE 


NOTE:  The  Rainbow  is  indebted  to  Mis«  Carlyle. 
a  grsat-niece  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  for  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  world-wonder  which,  owing  to  its  remote- 
ner;,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  traveller  who 
would  make  its  acquaintance,,  is  well  nigh  inasces- 
sible,  and  therefore  quite  unknown  to  all  but  the  most 
adventuTOUs.  There  is  some  hO'pe  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Britisli  Guiana  will  open  a  motor  road 
through  the  forests  that  guard  "The  Mother  of  Mists" 
—  or  an  air  route  may  turn  out  to  bs  the  only  means 
of  easy  approach,  but  so  far  Kaieteur  keeps  her  soli- 
tary state. 

^{♦NTIL  very  recently  Soiitli  America  was 
jFl  (oiisidered  almost  a-n  unknown  quantity, 
that  is,  as  far  a.s  exploration  along  scien- 
tific lines  was  concerned.  Africa  was  the  happy 
hunting  ground  for  those  who  were  willing  to 
make  sacrifices,  sulfer  hardship:^,  to  give  to  the 
world  the  benefit  of  their  experiences.  But 
now  this  wo.nderful  country  has  come  into  its 
own  ;  tlie  interior  is  fast  becoming  a  book  open 
for  those  to  read  who  are  interested. 

Not  having  delved  very  deeply  into  zoology, 
biology,  minerology  or  other  ologies,  my  aim 
in  visiting  the  little-known  and  much  less  writ- 
ten-of  regions  of  the  Interior  of  British  Guiana, 
was  one  of  pleasure  and  exploration  only.  Tiie 
spirit  of  adventure  lies  always  doirmant  in  most 
every  one  of  us.  In  this  age  of  luxury,  of  mo- 
tor car  and  aeroplane,  it  is  necessary  to  go  very 
far  ahead  before  the  real  tlirills  of  unknown 
country,  foreign  liabits  and  custom.s,  in  tlieir 
own  environment  can  be  met  with,  but  it  ap- 
peai'cd  to  me  that  it  was  in  the  cards,  that"  per- 
haps there  I  would  still  find  something  out  of 


the  ordinary,  something  worth  while.  The 
beautiful  Kaieteur  Falls,  of  which  so  few  peo 
1)1  ('  have  ever  heard,  would  be  the  goal  of  my 
adventures — from  all  accounts  a  glorious  piece 
of  Nature's  handicraft,  one  of  t'lie  world's 
greatest  wonders. 

In  former  years  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  kind  would  have  proved  difficult 
and  laborious.  Now,  thanks  to  Sproston's  & 
("().,  of  Georgetown.  Demerara,  the  troubles  in 
this  direction  ;ii'e  nil.  They  attend  to  all  the 
details  of  the  trij),  with  the  exception  of  per- 
sonal clothing. 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  visitor 
at  the  largest  sugar  i)lantation  the  colony 
boasts  of — (l)iamoiul — eight  miles  out  of 
Georgetown),  for  sonu'  weeks  previous  to  our 
departure  to  the  "Wilds."  I  felt  that  I,  as  a 
northerner,  was  ipretty  well  "acclimated,"  at 
any  rate  I  knew  what  to  expect  as  regards  cli- 
ruatic  conditions. 

eXanuary  28rd,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, saAv  our  i)arty  wending  their  way  over  the 
sticky,  brown,  mud  foot-'iiaths  of  the  plantation 
to  the  water-side.  It  had  rained  terrifically 
the  preceding  day  and  night,  as  it  can  rain  only 
in  the  tropics.  We  were  all  a  bit  low  sipirited. 
Here  the  big  river  steamer  was  to  pick  us  up. 
As  nothing  ha,ppens  in  the  South  according  to 
schedule,  we  sat  for  an  hour  in  the  broiling  sun 
baking,  instead  of  the  anticipated  ten  minutes, 
before  we  heard  her  whistle  behind  the  point. 
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In  the  meantime  the  three  dogs  of  the  planta- 
tion, realizing  that  some  excitement  was  under 
way,  betliougfht  tliemselves  to  increase  it,  so  on 
our  departure  swam  out  after  us.  They  bravely 
tried  to  swim  against  a  heavy  current  and  tide, 
but  in  vain.  We  watched  them  being  swiftly 
carried  down  the  thick,  muddy  river.  The  ex- 
eitement  was  intense  and  of  course  the  Col'd 
Folk  added  to  it  with  shrieks  and  yells.  The 
steamer  sped  on  its  course  up  the  river.  We  left 
the  dogsi  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
saying  good-bye  to  th-em  in  our  hearts.  On  our 
return,  however,  they  greeted  us  at  the  water- 
side, but  not  knowing  dog  language,  I  could 
not  understand  all  they  had  to  tell  us  of  their 
wonderful  adventure.  All  the  other  passengers 
soon  knew  that  we  were  from  the  famous  in- 
terior, the  dog  episode  having  proved  the  first 
and  a  good  advertisement.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  seven  people,  which  included  two  chil- 
dren of  14  and  16  years.  (Just  here  let  me  say 
that  it  is  no  trip  for  children  and  a  party  of 
four  is  preferable  to  any  larger  number). 

The  Demerara  River  was  uninteresting.  The 
trip  took  eight  hours  at  least.  After  we  had 
left  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  sugar  factories 
round  about  Georgetown  behind  us,  we  tried  to 
find  a  cool  spot  on  the  boat,  the  heat  being 
intense.  Having  changed  and  fidgetted  about 
till  we  realized  that  we  were  seeking  the  impos- 
sible, we  did  settle  down  and  there  we  remained 
hour  after  hour,  gazing  stolidly  at  the  low, 
flat  banks  of  the  river,  heavily  wooded  with  a 
dense  barrier  of  jungle  growth.  Heire  and  there 
a  small  clearing  denoted  a  miniature  farm  or 
holding,  but  none  of  us  envied  the  possession. 
Tiny  villages  appeared  now  and  then  along  the 
banks,  the  houses  being  very  often  only  wind- 
shields or  palmetto  thatched  huts.  The  mono- 
tony of  the  hours  was  often  broken  in  upon 
by  the  transfer  of  passengers  to  and  from  thes« 
villages.  The  steamer  would  blow  her  whistle, 
then  out  from  underneath  the  overhanging 
trees  would  dart  a  eorial  (which  is  an  Indian 
dug-out  or  hollowed  tree  trunk)  or  perhaps  a 
slim,,  long  boat  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
halahoo.  This  latter  resembled  a  bark  canoe 
made  from  a  single  oblong  strip  of  bark.    These 


were  manned  by  strong,  finely  built  natives  or 
Buck  Indians.  Sometimes  a  woman,  holding 
a  tiny  baby  in  her  lap,  wielded  the  paddle  in 
the  stern.  The  departing  visitors  were  bundled 
aboard  or  the  expected  arrivals  clambered  into 
the  frail  little  craft.  All  manner  of  household 
goods  would  be  thrown  in  after  them :-— rhens, 
parrots,  stalks  of  bananas,  bundles  of  grass,  be- 
sides innumerable  wonderfully  shaped  boxesi, 
baskets  and  parcels.  Accompanying  all  this 
was  wild  excitement,  gesticulation,  ringing  of 
the  ship's  bell,'  good^-byes  called  and  farewell 
messages  shrieked — then  at  last  the  steamer 
proceeded  to  the  next  little  clearing  and  the 
same  programme  is  enacted. 

There  were  long  stretches  of  the  mokka- 
mokka  plant,  a  member  of  the  arum  family, 
which  grows  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  is  said  to  produce  excellent  material  for 
paper-making,  but  I  do  not  think  anything  has 
been  done  to  forward  the  industry. 

We  were  very  disappointed  in  the  bird- 
life,  nothing  of  beauty,  of  gorgeous  tropical 
plumage  appearing  to  reconcile  us  to  the  long 
hours  of  tedious  travel.  The  waters  of  the 
river  are  thick  and  yellow  and  we  apparently 
plowed  through  mud.  As  we  approach  the 
Upper  Demerara  this  changes  to  the  beautiful 
clear,  reddish  black  "bush  water,"  which  hav- 
ing filtered  from  the  forest  depths,  is  now  stain- 
ed by  the  various  colored  roots  and  vegetable 
matter  which  it  has  encountered  on  its  long, 
slow  voyage. 

Wismar,  the  steamer  terminus  and  the  end 
of  our  day's  boating  journey,  connects  us  with 
a  light  railway  built  in  1896  by  Sprostons  to 
cross  the  nineteen  miles  divide  between  the 
Demerara  and  Essequibo  Rivers.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  tedious  journey  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  trip  ,  or  rather  the  same  results, 
were  achieved  in  as  many  days  as  it  now  takes 
hours.  The  Lower  Essequibo  is  very  dangerous 
navigation,  possessing  rapids  and  falls  of  well- 
nigh  impassibility.  These  lie  between  Bartica 
Grove  and  Rockstone.  Under  their  fuming, 
foaming,  tossing  waters  lie  many  poor  souls 
and  "treasures  of  gold."  Employers,  labour- 
ers and  others,  lost  their  lives  here  at  the  time 
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of  the  gold  boom,  having  gone  into  the  Interior 
after  the  precious  metal.  Tlmse  dangers  we 
escape  by  availing  ourselves  of  this  tuppeny- 
ha-penny  train  known  as  'Slow  Commotion' 
by  the  natives.  The  baby  locomotive  was  fed 
vvitli  wood  and  the  sparks  created  a  brilliant 
fireworks,  necessitating  the  closing  of  all  the 
windows. 

Pineapples  igrowing  wild,  dleldghtful  red 
pink  fruity  blossoms'  at  this  season,  but  so  at- 
tractive, caused  an  ecstatic  cry  every  now  and 
then.  Fiery  looking  life-plants,  or  orchidis  ;is 
we  preferred  to  call  them,  made  a  gleam  in  the 
uninteresting  vegetation.  We  passed  two  sid- 
ings which  Spro'Ston's  has  run  into  the  Interior 
to  bring  out  tlie  famous  green-heart  logs.  Tliese 
lines^  now  extend  8  miles  into  the  Bush,  all  the 
larger  timber  growing  nearer,  having  been 
already  exported.  Grreen-heart  has  won  for  it- 
self, by  its  exceptionally  tine  qualities,  special 
disitinction  in  naval  and  marine  construction, 
as  it  possesses  a  praeticall}'  limited  power  of  re- 
sisting the  action  of  water.  The  simall  hilLs  of 
pure  white  .sand  which  shone  up  between  the 
scraggy  undergrowth  and  on  which  the  road- 
bed for  the  railway  was  built  was  rather  un- 
usual to  note.  Surely  remnants  of  pre-historic 
times  when  this  was  part  of  the  sea.  As  the  day 
darkened  and  the  moon  rose,  this  white  streak 
ahead  of  us  served  as  well  as  any  search  light. 

The  train  puffed  and  wheezed  before  the 
hotel  at  Rockstone,  obligingly  stopping  there, 
instead  of  ten  minutes  fartlier  on  at  the  station. 
We  jumped  otf  into  a  huge  pile  of  white  sand, 
which,  in  the  brilliant  moonlight  looked  like 
mow,  but  felt  very  different.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour  and  a  half  of  stifling  atmosiphere  which 
we  had  lived  through,  we  were  in  a  pulpy  state 
of  hot  stickiness' — though  it  might  have  been 
worse. 

The  bungalow  Hotel  at  Rockstone  is  one  of 
the  last  links  with  so-called  civilization.  It  was 
good  to  find  a  fresh  water  shower,  a  cocktail  or 
swizzle,  as  it  is  here  called,  an  appetizing  din- 
ner, and  later  on  a  cool-sheeted  bed  awaiting 
us.  This  excellence  of  service  bred  in  our  im- 
aginations the  myth   that  our  projected  camp- 


ing tour  into  the  Interior  was  really  one  com- 
bined with  luxury  and  pleasure  (no  hardsliir>s 
included) — we  were  to  be  disillusioned  later  on. 

II. 

Our  start  was  to  be  very  early  next  morn- 
ing. We  retired  a  bientot,  to  experience  the 
quiet  of  a  "still,  tropical  night" — our  first  in 
the  bush.  There  was  no  reason  why  all  things 
being  favorable  we  should  not  rest  well.  Yet 
soon  an  unearthly  chorus  arose  from  the 
throats  of  countless  frogs — a  whole  regiment  of 
them — their  whistling  and  croaking  in  each  in- 
dividual note  and  key  could  not  be  termed  mu- 
sical or  pleasant  to  the  ear  by  even  the  greatest 
lover  of  ''local  colour"  or  "atmosphere."  It 
was  horrible !  High  or  low,  a  good  resonant 
bass  or  a  shrill  treble,  we  had  them  all.  A 
fearful  din!  At  two-thirty  the  "howling  ba- 
boons" howled  into  the  night,  from  their  home 
on  Gluck  Island  immediately  opposite.  I  can- 
not describe  the  weird  sounds,  resembling  as 
they  do,  a  furious  storm  in  the  tree-tops,  oi" 
hungry  wolves  in  a  Canadian  forest,  or  to  make 
it  ever  more  graphic  and  thrilling,  I  once  read 
of  the  roar  equal  to  a  jaguar  s  at  feeding  tim-^ 
in  the  menagerie.  It  affects  the  nerves.  These 
South  American  monkeys,  no  larger  than  a 
terrier,  I  am  told,  have  howling  bones  in  their 
throats  which  enable  them  to  magnify  tlie  cry. 
To-night  these  bones  seemed  wonderfully  well 
oiled  and  in  fine  condition. 

I  lay,  it  seemed  for  hours,  in  suspense  wait- 
ing for  something  terrible  to  happen.  Nothing 
(lid!  Then  I  tried,  again  for  hours,  to  interest 
my  thoughts  and  to  visualize  the  long-armed, 
long-haired  hairy  creatures,  swaying  from 
branch  to  branch  of  some  huge  monarch  or 
clinging  to  the  vines  and  ereepers  of  the  won- 
derful cable  plant.  Again  I  could  see  them 
squatting  contentedly  beside  a  swampy  grave, 
in  whose  mar.shy  depths  the  beautiful  Victoria 
Regia  lily  was  originally  found — or — what  wus 
the  use?  When  at  4.30  the  roosters,  intended 
later  for  our  consumption,  and  a  few  dog^  join- 
ed in,  I  gave  up.  I  strolled  out  to  tlic  |)i;i/./..i 
<iii(l  lying  in  an  easy  chair,  thought  (tf  liomc  and 
comfort.     There  was  a  glorious  full  moon  set- 
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ting  in  the  heavens  above  the  ghost-like  eucalyp- 
tus trees  which  bordered  the  clearing  before 
me.  Tlie  Essequibo  River,  here  two  miles  wide, 
was  a  radiant  silver  lake.  I  revelled  in  home- 
sick sentiment.  With  no  imagination  what- 
ever, I  could  dream  myself  far  away  on  the 
banks  of  a  Canadian  lake,  a  Canadian  sumaner 
moon  shining  through  the  birches  and  casting 
deep  shadows.  No  fearful,  terrible  bush  frogs, 
no  howling  baboons,  no  mosquitos,  no  fevers, — 
but  at  this  thought  I  went  scurrying  back  to 
bed,  like  a  mouse  to  its  hole. 

Our  departure  at  7  a.m.  was  commonplace. 
Even  a  glorious  sunrise  and  a  mass  of  apricot 
tinted  fleecy  clouds  could  not  exhalt  one  above 
the  surroundings.  A  crowd  of  niggers  and  an 
awful  fire-spitting,  smoke,  smell  and  noise-pro- 
dueing  launch  awaited  us  at  the  wharf.  We 
were  enseoneed  or  crowded  into  a  primitive 
sort  of  house-boat — The  Ark.  This  was  towed 
alongside  the  launch,  which  was  full  of  two- 
legged  monkeys,  who  howled  and  chattered 
away  all  day  long.  It  was  impossible  to  hear 
oneself  speak.    How  I  hated  it  all ! 

The  Essequibo  was  unusually  high  and  could 
be  called  a  mighty  river.  Winding  and  pictur- 
esque Avith  low-lying  shores,  we  travelled  from 
side  to  side,  a  tree,  tin  can  or  stake  advisdng 
the  navigator,  then  past  sand  banks  glistening 
in  the  sun  or  dark  jutting  pinnacles  of  rock,  for- 
midable in  a  tropical  shower,  of  which  we  had 
many  during  the  day. 

New  to  the  scene,  we  vainly  searched  the 
close  verdure  for  signs  of  life.  The  high, 
heaven-soaring  trees  from  which  hung  long 
tendrils  of  rope  vine,  seemed  inviting  enough 
for  any  family  of  monkeys  to  play  about  on— 
the  fallen  stumps  and  logs  jutting  into  the 
stream  might  have  given  any  old  alligator  a 
'Molce  far  niente"  for  an  hour  or  so— a  yellow 
butterfly  alone  rewarded  us  for  hours  of  watch- 
ing. 

Our  efforts  to  add  to  the  commissariat  by 
putting  out  a  line  were  in  vain,  tho'  Sproston's 
book  assured  us  ''haimara"  were  very  plentiful 
and  fresh  fish  for  luncheon  would  have  been 
delicious. 

About  12.30  we  struck  the  Kopano  sands. 


long  silver  reefs  stretching  out  into  the  water 
like    a    grasping  hand.      At   low   water   these 
would  prove  an  effectual  barrier  to  navigation, 
but  to-day,  as  Nature  did  not  impede  our  pro- 
gress, man,  in  the  form  of  tlie  engineer,  did. 
He  told  us  the  news,   guiltily,  that  the  shaft 
of  one  engine  was  broken  and  with  only  one, 
impossible   to    continue. 
''Well,  what  to  do?" 
"Tie  up  to  a  bank?" 
''Await  relief?" 
"Would  any  one  come?" 
"Well,    mebbe    it    would    and    mebbe    it 
wouldn't.    You  never  can  tell  just  what  might 
happen ! ' ' 

Mr.  A.,  impetuous,  ordered  a  turn-back. 
The  phlegmatic  skipper  responded  without  com- 
ment, but  oh!  the  noise  and  rabble  on  the  part 
of  the  colored  cargo.  Reluctantly  we  turned 
our  backs  on  the  view  beyond  the  sands,  which 
was  the  first  real  hill  or  rising  ground — ^Aro- 
sara  Mountain,  a  forest-clad  table-land  with 
steep  clifiPs  upholding  it.  The  vanguard  peak, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Kaieteur  mountains  beyond. 
The  return  journey  was  terribly  tedious. 
We  had  seen  it  all,  we  were  already  tired. 
Showers  of  hot  rain  blew  in  on  us.  When  we 
lowered  the  tarpaulin  to  prevent  this,  we  had 
the  blue  smoke  and  stifling  atmosphere.  No 
one  spoke !  We  had  doffed  the  veneer  of  keep- 
ing up  a  conversation.     We  were  bored! 

Five  o'clock  saw  us  back  at  Rockstone, 
such  a  haven  of  rest  and  cleanliness.  Our 
disgust  at  tlie  turn  of  events  did  not  spoil  our 
appeties  for  a  real  meal,  but  the  glory  of  tlie 
moon  Avas  wasted  and  neither  frogs,  baboons 
nor   roosters  spoiled   my   rest   that    niglit. 

We  left  Rockstone  for  the  second  time  at 
7.20  a.m.  the  following  morning.  Tlie  pouring 
rain,  the  sputtering  engine,  which  would  not 
start  '(except  with  fits)  the  gtloomy  aspect 
of  the  skipper  and  engineer,  the  country  round 
about  sjhrouded  in  heavy  mists,  two  extra  heav- 
ily laden  batteaux  in  tow, — can  one  imagine 
the  'toute-ensemble'  and  tliiink  of  anything 
more  depressing! 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  adventurer  dies  hard ! 
Gradually  the  sun  brightened  the  landscape 
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as  well  as  ourselves.  The  alamander  buaih  with 
its  trail  of  golden  blossoms  smiled  at  us  now 
and  then  from  the  banks.  Orchid  plants  could 
be  discerned  in  tbe  tree  tops,  like  mistle-toe 
bunches,  huge  ants'  nests  clinging  to  the  tall 
trees  like  black  bags  were  spied.  We  did  our 
best  to  try  and  find  an  interest  in  every  turn- 
ing of  the  tedious,  tortuous  river. 

Towards  evening  we  passed  Omai,  to  our 
uninitiated  eyes  but  a  clearing. 

Here  we  threw  off  the  mails  into  a  small 
dug-out,  manned  by  two  white  men,  then 
steamed  away,  leaving  it  bathed  in  a  glorious 
sunset. 

Dinner  was  announced  at  seven,  actually  an- 
nounced. To  our  surprise  Rock  presented  us 
with  eggs,  bacon,  salt  fish,  rice  and  potatoes. 
At  that  early  date  we  marvelled,  but  later  I 
had  visions  of  a  coal-pot  on  the  stearn  of  the 
boat  and  with  this  magic  cauldron  he  produced 
very  creditable  appetising  little  meals. 

The  skipper  of  tlie  launch  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for  he 
patiently  waited  the  end  of  our  meal  to  break 
the  news  to  us  that  he  could  not  proceed  any 
further  that  night.  We  must  sleep  in  the  Ark. 
Any  noise  which  Ave  had  hitherto  listened  to 
was  a  gentle  zephyr  compared  to  the  altercation 
which  now  took  place.  The  excited  expostu- 
lations of  every  nigger  speaking  at  once  and  the 
quiet,  determined  voice  of  Mr.  A.  on  our  side, 
was  a  controversy  worth  listening  to.  We 
found  out  that  it  wa.s  but  a  put-up  job,  and  we 
had  only  wasted  a  day  by  turning  back  the 
previous  evening  and  had  gained  nothing. 

We  hauled  up  below  the  Tigri  Rapids  and 
the  Ark  was  left  clinging  to  the  overhanging 
branches  while  the  launch  and  batteaux  were 
tied  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  away. 

A  refreshing  swim  would  have  been  ac- 
ceptable, but  we  were  warned  away,  as  the 
pirai,  a  flesih-eating  fish,  were  very  plentiful 
here,  and  it  would  never  do  to  lose  one's  toes 
or  fingers. 

The  cockpit  of  the  Ark  was,  perhaps  7  ft.  by 
9  ft.,  and  here  were  supposed  to  sleep  seven 
people.  A  ridiculous  adventure — not  even  a 
sporting  one ! 


One  and  all  tiied  to  be  merry  and  bright, 
but  it  was  a  dismal  failure.  Sleep  was  out  of 
the  question.  Our  wakefulness  was  rewarded 
by  hearing  the  tiger  roar  and  the  baboons 
howl.  Any  excitement  would  have  been  wel- 
comed, such  as  a  tiger  hunt,  a  jungle  tramp 
after  those  wary  monkeys,  but  no  such  sug- 
gestion was  forthcomiHg  from  the  slerner  sex. 
In  the  wee  sma'  hours  the  screechings  of  flocks 
of  parrots  flying  over  head  and  the  hideous 
cawing  of  brilliant  macaws  were  enlivening 
sounds  if  not  musical. 

The  launch  could  not  make  the  rapids  with 
the  Ark  and  batteaux  in  tow.  We  were  all 
trans-shipped  into  the  launch  amongst  the  mot- 
ley crowd  of  very  disgusting  and  smelling  folk. 
It  was  most  uncomfortable.  We  took  a  spin 
down  stream  to  get  up  wind,  so  to  speak,  to 
take  the  rapids.  We  managed  it  and  were  in 
them  about  ten  minutes.  They  were  swift  and 
whirlpooly,  with  awkward  looking  rocks  inter- 
fering with  direct  navigation.  The  river  above 
the  raipids  was  quite  pretty.  A  beautiful  heron 
flew  always  before  us,  for  many  a  mile,  and  in 
vspite  of  the  many  shots  fired,  he  always  flapped 
[lis  wings  and  flew  onward  again,  to  my  secret 
delight. 

One  disappointment  followed  another,  for 
on  our  arrival  at  Crabbu  Falls  at  about  9.30, 
we  Avere  obliged  to  portage  instead  of  ascend- 
ing them.  This  "climbing  the  river"  was  gen- 
erally one  of  the  stunts.  The  trans-shipment 
took  a  full  hour.  As  it  is  an  ill  wind  which 
blows  no  one  any  good,  young  Mr.  A.  caught 
a  8i/>  pound  lukanani  in  tbe  boisterous  whirl- 
pool of  tlie  falls.  This  fish  is  very  good  eating. 
As  it  turned  out  to  be  the  only  trophy — fish, 
flesh  or  flowl — Avhich  we  procured  on  the  trip, 
Ave  should  have  appreciated  it  more  at  the 
time. 

The  situation  was  not  being  bettered  for  us. 
Right  above  the  falls  we  found  the  small 
launch  Nelly,  into  Avliich  we  Avere  piled,  Avhile 
a  huge  batteau  containing  about  30  men  was 
slashed  amidships.  These  men  Avere  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  negroes,  some  bound  for  the 
gold  digging  camps  Avhile  soiiie  were  ])alata 
"bleeders."    They  all  climbed  into  tlie  batteau, 
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making  for  the  bow,  thus  hindering  the  proper 
manipulation  of  the  tow.  The  current  was 
very  swift.  We  nearly  had  a-  riot  when  our 
■skipper  sliouted  to  them  to  leave  the  bow  of 
the  boat.  Well,  Russian  would  be  easier  to 
translate.  They  had  evidently  the  idea  that 
if  they  moved,  they  would  drown. 

"What  fo'  you  tink  I  move?  You  want 
to  kill  me?  to  dwown  me?     I  stay  here.'' 

'It  was  a  terrible  moment,  for  the  bowsi  were 
b«ing  gradually  swung  around  into  the  falls. 
Our  Captain  shrugged  his  s'houldersi  and  pre- 
pared to  cut  the  connecting  lines,  remarking 
philo«ophi<'ally,  "Very  well,  it's  your  boat." 
This  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  They  clam- 
bered back  to  the  stern  like  the  monkeys  that 
they  are.  "Much  ado  about  nothing-"  describes 
the  attitude  of  the  negro,  be  he  African  or  one 
of  the  diluted  kind. 

Where  the  Potaro  River  joins  the  Essequibo, 
two  miles  up,  at  the  Potaro  mouth,  we  stopped, 
for,  to  us,  unknown  reasons.  This  was  an  en- 
oamspment  of  balata  bleeders.  Here  tbey  came 
from  the  interior,  discharged  the  balata,  rest- 
ed and  s.et  out  again.  They  looked  like  the 
riff-raff  of  the  world.  They  wore  any  kind  of 
garment,  with  the  exception,  strange  to  say,  of 
one  article,  common  to  nearly  all — a  vivid  red 
sasih,  tied  in  front  and  hanging  down  in  a  bow. 
Their  convers;ational  powers  were  wonderful, 
for  they  could  talk  more  and  apparently  say 
less  in  a  minute  than  any  few  I  ever  heard. 

A  fearful  contraption  was  this  boat.  The 
vibration  was  so  fearful  that  we  might  almost 
have  wished  her  to  break  down — just  for  peace 
sake — but  when  she  did  stop,  quite  often,  we 
w^re  nearly  suffocated  and  prayed  for  a  re- 
newial  of  activities. 

The  ten  miles  up  the  Potaro  River  was 
.shrouded  in  mystery;  in  other  words,  it  was 
only  seen  and  is  remembered  through  clouds 
of  blue,  hazy,  horrid  smelling  fumes,  which 
rose  from  the  blazing  crude  oil  of  her  engines. 
Added  to  this  was  the  endless  rattle  clatter  of 
all  the  niggers  talking  at  once.  The  whole 
eliminated  any  possible  enjoyment  in  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  rouiul  about  us.  We  were  ap- 
proaching 'high  land  and  a  lovely  view  of  the 


distant  hills  could  be  seen,  had  we  the  heart  to 
admire. 

In  spite  of  everything,  past,  present  or  fu- 
ture, this  was  the  worst  day. 

At  last  we  reached  Tumatumari — 153  miles 
fi'om  Georgetown.  If  anything  could  repay  us 
for  the  last  days  of  misery,  Tumiatumari  Falls 
would  certainly.  They  are  beautiful !  glorious! 
Even  now,  as  I  write,  months  afterwards,  I 
hear  the  roar  of  that  great  volume  of  deep  am- 
ber water,  pouring  over  the  rocks,  some  moss 
covered  and  brilliantly  green,  sending  down  in- 
to the  stream  below  big  patches  of  yellowish 
"soap-suds"  foam,  which  travels  for  miles,  till 
it  finds  some,  quiet  eddy  amongst  the  tropical 
ferns,  there  to  dissolve  and  be  no  more. 

The  surrounding  country  is  almost  Scottish. 
I  could  imagine  myself  there — ^a  burn  in  spate 
— only  til  is  was  much  more  wild,  picturesque, 
I'omajitic.  The  hills  on  the  opposite  shore,  wel- 
come after  the  low  levels  of  the  coastal  country, 
were  shrouded  in  blue,  purple  clouds,  the  tur- 
bulent cataract,  the  noises,  thrillingly  soothing 
— oh!  for  a  week  of  it  after  that  engine. 

The  hotel  is  a  charming  bungalow  on  the 
brink  of  the  falls,  the  last  link  with  civiliza- 
tion. We  had  a  splendid  bathe  in  a  deep,  long 
eddy  of  the  cataract,  and  after  supper  watched 
the  moon  rise  behind  the  hills.  We  retired 
early — once  again  glad  to  be  alive. 

Before  our  departure  next  morning  we 
strolled  into  Mr.  Darrell's  office.  Mr.  Darrell 
has  charge  of  Sproston's  interests  here  and  in 
the  neighborhood.  Tumatumari,  being  the 
starting  point  for  the  gold  fields,  he  was  able  to 
show  us  some  "native  gold."  He  also  told  lis 
the  interesting  news  that  the  day  previous  he 
and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  had  raided  a 
Chinaman's  store  aiul  found  illegally  bought 
gold  in  large  quantities.  The  miners  are  able 
sometimes  to  secrete  the  nuggets  and  later  dis- 
pose of  them  to  these  sly  Chink.s.  I  was  hu- 
man enough  to  feel  disappointed  that  I  could 
not  buy  a  nugget  at  quarter  the  value  and  at 
the  same  time  have  live  association  that  it  was 
procured  on  the  spot.  He  also  showed  us  some 
uncut  diamonds,  very  unalluring,  non-ispark- 
ling   gems.     We    studied    the     "real     thing" 
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inimitcly  .ind  were  sure  tluit  we  would  be  able  westward  into  the  dim  i'eec*>ses  of  low  foi'ested 
to  reeog)ii/e  lliem  and  pick  tlieui  uj)  easily,  hills,  were  welcome  sights.  The  eool  depths 
Imagine  the  thrill  of  finding  a  real  diamond  and  moss-grown,  leaf-strewn  earth  were  a  grate- 
in  its  nativ<'  liome  I  What  a  memory  for  ever  j',,],  refreshing  ehaiige  from  the  heat  and  glare 
and  ever  I  ,,t-  fi,g  ojxmi,  white  road.    Five  miles  of  this  trail 

Most  of  the  limited  population   eame  down  and  not  a  step  irksome  or  tedious.     Thanks  to 

to  .see  us  of\',  for  we  again  ehanged  to  a  still      ^lv<.  Al ,  wlunn  I  then  termed  our  bugolo- 

smaller  launeh,  fortunately,  this  time,  without  gist,  I  s>aw  many  beautiful  rarities  whieh  would 

any    hangers-on.      Half   a    dozen    "bueks,"    as  otherwise  have  eseaped  my  superfieial  glanees. 

the   aboriginal    liidiiaii    is   railed,   locally,    were  Think  of  it.  five  miles  over  a  messy,  swainpy, 

on    hand.     They   are   a    very   low   chis-   Indian  cree])er-c()vered  trail  in  a  real  South  American 

with  a  distinct  Aronjgolian  cast  of  countenance,  fore.st.     At   every   sitep   something  of   interest. 

They  dwell  mainly  in  the  further  interior  and  We  expected  a  great  s-ilence,  fearsome,  forbid- 

live  i)i-incipally  on  casava   or  manioc  plant,  a  ding,   instead  of  which   there   were  many   bird 

little  maize  and  [)'lantain.     The  women  we:ive  calls,  twitterings  and  answers.     Twice  a  liuge 

beautiful     baskets     which     they     jieriodically  marm  flew  across  our  path.     As  our  sportsmen 

bring  "out"  to  sell,   while   the  men   hunt  and  were  far  in   advancu^     the   heavenly  quiet  and 

fish.     This  casava,  a  long  black  root,  serves  for  pei'vading  peace  were  not  disturbed  by  the  pro- 

both  food  and  drink.    One  kind  is  a  very  agree-  fane  voice  of  the  rifle.     There   were  countless 

able,  floury  vegetable  when  roasted,  the  other  cui  iositics:.  to   lingei-   over   which    was   i-arc   de- 

]-i    fermiented    into    a    liquor    called    casareep.  light:    the    rojoe    vine,    dropping    its    til)i'c-like 

Plantain  is   similar   to   bananas   in  ai)pearance  ( ords  from  the  heights  down   a  hundred  feet: 

but   will   boil   and   fry   without   becoming   soft  the   snake  tree  whose  giant   braiK-hcs  entwine 

and  mus'liy.  with  giant  branches ;  orchids,  fei-ns,  ])alms.  dull 

Another    very     pretty     run     or     ten     miles  brown  braekeii,  a   breath   of  home   in   the  Au- 

through  the  Greenheart  rapids,  Avhere  we  had  tumn.  berries  of  every  hue,  s<eed^   of  all   kind  . 

the    disitinct    feeling   of    going   up-hill    on    the  fallen  fruit,  melon  sKaned.  ((nitaniiiiir  llu'  cch, 

Avaters,  brought  us  to  Potaro  Landing  (a  shed  which  resemble  chestnuts;  lizards,  l)askiiig  en  a 

and  a  punt).     This  i»  the  terminus  of  Spros-  runny  leaf,  threw  up  a  startled  glance  and  tiien 

ton's  "steamer''  service.     Nothing  of  interest  in    a    flash    away.      For   an    in^.tant    one    had    a 

here  except  a  weighing  machine,  so  we  one  and  brilliant  vision  of  a  richly  studdetl.  bejewelled 

all  jotted    down   the   exact    anH)unt   for   refer-  dart,   an   exquisite   [)iece   of   nn)saic    woi-k,   for 

ence  on  the  I'eturn  journey.  the  neck   is  topaz,  the  back  emerald,   and   the 

A  seven-mile  tramp  for  us  all  was  the  next  l"iig,  simious  tail  of  vivid  turquoise  blue.  Many 
item  on  the  programme.  Tiie  flrsit  two  miles  a  five  minutes  were  squandered  in  vainly  try- 
were  over  a  white,  saiuly  road.  We  had  been  iiig  to  catch  the  fluttering  buttcrHy  oi-  elusive 
warned  tliat  this  stretch  was  the  mos-t  strenu-  ^Iragon-fly.  They  were  too  beautiful  to  leave 
ous  of  the  whole  trip.     It  was  a  bad  road,  but  behind. 

when  one  thinks  of  the  manual  labour  of  clear-  But  thei-e  were  also  parts  of  the  trail  which 

ing  a  stretch  through  this  virgin  forest,  laying  were    very    different.      Dark    and    gloomy    and 

a  corduroy  road  for  miles,  then  keeping  it  all  damp,  an  air  about  as  of  dead  tilings  near,  deca- 

clear,   one   rnarvels   that  it   was  a**  good  as  it  dent,  rotten.     No  sunlight  i)eneti-ated  to  us  as 

turned  out  to  be.     The  elements  iiad  been  kind  we    hui-ried   alou'g,   but   the   heat    was   intense, 

to  us>,  having  previously  dampened  and  harden-  The   ground,   strewn    with    rotten   logs,   hidden 

ed  the  sand  a  bit  by  sj>ending  one  of  the  much-  -wamps    and    bogs,    ill-smelling    growths,    poi- 

bated    tropical    showers   for   our   benefit.      The  ;onous   i-cd    fungi,   strange    exotic   lilies,   weird 

sign    post    "Two    Miles"    aiul    a    I'ough    finger  noises  from  afar — this  was  really  what  we  had 

pointing  "To  Kaieteur, "  leading  away  to  the  pxpected    and    now    found.      The    huge    "mon 
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arch-."'  of  tlie  forest,  some  100-120  feet  high, 
l)are  of  braneli  or  leaf  till  they  reached  God's 
sunlight  above,  their  trunks  covered  witli  wet, 
hot  tropical  moss,  formed  tlie  nave  for  the 
ai -Jes  of  tliis  mighty  ca^thedral  of  nature.  One 
walked  uiitrammeiled.  unimpeded  as  in  a 
ciiurch.  A  queer  old  tree  we  found,  a  giant 
of  many  centuries,  whose  day  was  nearly  done. 
Inadvertantly  touching  the  tree  we  found  that 
the  luirk  was  alive.  Tt  harboui-ed  two  large 
families  of  moths:  on  the  weather  side  tliey 
were  green  to  correspond  witii  the  moss,  on  the 
othei'.  drab  or  speckled  to  assimilate  with  the 
lichen. 

We  spied  some  prospector V^  siign-locations, 
small  shingles  with  name  and  number  nailed 
to  a  tree,  always  near  secret  creeks,  which, 
dark  red  in  colour,  rippled  over  the  white  sands 
and  possibly  ov^er  many  grains  of  gold  also. 
We  could  not  follow  our  bent  and  go  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery,  this  being  more  or  le«s  a  con- 
ducted tour. 

The  trail  ended.  AVe  emerged  from  the 
forest  at  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  earth — 
Kangaruma.  The  Fakatuk  Rapids  and  Falls 
be^)w  this  spot  necessitated  the  long  portage. 
The  clearing  has  two  or  three  thatched  native 
huts,  the  rerst-house  (tar  paper  and  shingles), 
countle'-:.-.  m-angey  dogs  and  woe-begone  hens 
and  chicken>\  The  rex^t-liouse  was  -situated 
far  away  from  the  falls — just  Avhy  we  have  yet 
to  learn,  but  the  result  was  most  desolate  and 
depressing  and  "hot  as  blazes.'' 

The  old  negro  in  charge  seemed  the  one 
bright  spot.  Tall  and  gaunt  he  appeared  be- 
fore us,  gorgeous  in  a  bandmaster's  cast-oflE 
uinform.  A  soft,  wliite  helnu't,  trimmed  with 
gold  braid,  a  brilliant  red  tunic  with  very  much 
<iohI  braid  and  many  brass  buttons.  He  sa- 
luted with  dignity,  and  informed  us  seriously, 
in  a  sepulchi-al  monotone,  "I  am  not  Nelson, 
but  I  am   King  of  Kangaruma.'' 

This  was  the  tirst  night  tiiat  our  camp  gear 
was  to  be  used  and  a  great  deal  of  manipula- 
tio)i  seemed  lUM-cssai-y.  Ere  the  shades  of  night 
(!('■  :';'n(l('d  we  pi-epai-cd  to  retire.  Th^e  space 
was  y{'yy  limited,  the  men  w(!re  very  slow  and 


we  were  very  tired.  We  felt  we  could  crawl 
in  anywhere,  anyway,  at  any  old  time.  We 
asked  '"King"  if  mosquito  nets  were  a  nece'S- 
sity  ? 

''Bless  yo'  hearts.,  we  haint  got  no  skeeters 
and  de  moon  am  fallin'  so  dere  wont  be  any 
of  dose  dare  rapskallion  sand-Hies,  dey  ony 
comes  when  de  moon  am  a-risin'!"' 

This  was  news  'to  us,  but  it  sounded  i)eace- 
ful.  Assiured.  we  stretched  ourselves  on  our 
2x6  netless  cots,  without  other  comforts  but 
a  thin  flannelette  sheet  over  us  and  a  hard  pil- 
low beneath  our  tired  heads.  After  a  night 
of  horror,  we  emerged  looking  like  fit  patients 
for  an  Isolation  Hospital.  ThiC  sand  Hies  had 
acecnuplished  their  deadly  work,  for  neither  a 
rising  nor  a  falling  moon  had  prevented  them 
from  enjoying  delicatessen  such  as  we  offered. 
As  tattooed  specimens  we   continued  the  trip. 

Continued  on  page  47 
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The  woods  have  voice,  and  the  sea 
Her    choral    song   and    threnody; 
But  tliou  alike  to  sun  and  rain 
Dost  mute  and  motionless  remain- 
As  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  sleep, 
Through  all  thy  solemn  si)aces  creep 
The  Tides — a   monu'nt  on   thy  breast 
To  ])ause  in   sacramental  I'cst  ; 
Then  Hooded   with    the   mystery. 
To  siidv  reluctant  to  the  sea, 
In  landward  loneliness  to  yearn 
Till  to  thy  boso]n  they  return. 

FATHER  TABB. 
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A    PLEA    FOR    BETTER    CHURCH    MUSIC 

By  REV.  J.  E.  RONAN 


"I  luive  loved,  0'  Lord,  the  beauty  of  Thy 
liousc  and  the  place  where  Thy  Glory  dwell- 
eth."" 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  the  grandeur  witli  which  slie 
surrounds  the  public  worship  of  God.  Follow 
the  Church  into  any  land  where  she  has 
made  known  the  name  of  the  Most  High  and 
there  you  will  find  the  eternal  mountains  have 
been  hewn  and  fasihioned  into  majestic  temples 
where  He  may  be  adored.  These  temples  you 
will  find  adorned  with  the  richest  jewels,  the 
choicest  woods,  and  the  purest  marbles  that 
nature  can  furnish.  And  within  these  stately 
structures,  beneath  the  lofty  dome  and  graceful 
arch  the  King  of  Kings  is!  honoured  with  an 
external  display  such  as  never  was  given  any 
earthly  monarch.  Now,  why  all  this  display; 
why  the  grand  church,  the  emblazoned  altar, 
the  reverential  lights,  the  s'.iining  vestments, 
the  smoke  of  incense  and  the  rich,  s)olemn  mu- 
sic? The  objection  is  often  raised  that  this 
is  not  religion ;  this  is  not  adoring  in  spirit  and 
truth.  This  is  mere  empty  show  and  the  Church 
would  fulfil  her  mission  much  better  if  she  ap- 
pealed to  man's  reason  instead  of  to  his  senses. 

We  answer  that  our  obj-ecting  friend  is  not 
responsible,  when  he  says,  "Make  religion  a 
matter  of  mere  reason."  If  reason  alone  were 
enough  to  move  men  to  action  then  the  music 
that  eheers  the  soldier  as  he  marches  out  to 
war  is  superfluous;  the  bugle  that  sounds  the 
charge  is  but  a  distracting  noise;  and  the  en- 
thu.^iastic  singing  of  national  anthems,  and  the 
fluttering,  flapping  flags  should  be  replaced 
by  cold,  reasoning  pamphlets  to  tell  us  why  we 
should  be  patriotic.  But  it  is  not  enough.  If 
reason  alone  were  enough  to  make  men  amend, 
then  show  the  thief  why  it  is  dishonest  to  steal 
and  he  will  no  longer  steal.  Show  the  drunk- 
ard why  drink  will  hurt  him  and  he  will  become 
a  sober  inaii.  But  we  know  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  convince  fallen   man  what  should  be   done; 


he  must  be  helped,  encouraged,  nerved,  and 
moved  to  do  it.  "Tis  true  that  man's  highest 
faculty  is  his  reason,  but  to  treat  him  a«  though 
he  were  a  spirit,  free  from  spnsM?,  faney  and 
emotion  if^i  not  wisdom.  Man  has  a  body  as 
well  as  a  soul  and  his  soul  can  be  reached  only 
through  the  senses  of  the  body.  If  you  would 
influence  his  mind  or  touch  his  heart  you  must 
appeal  to  his  bodily  senses.  And  we  know  from 
hap[)y  experience  that  Catholicity  is  a  religion 
with  a  heart  and  a  sentimen't.  The  Church  is 
truly  a  mother  to  us.  She  does  not  disdain  to 
treat  us  according  to  oui"  nature.  She  does  not 
merely  say:  "This  isi  why  you  should  turn  all 
your  thoughts  and  affections  to  God,"  but,  she 
employs  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  na- 
ture and  art  to  captivate  our  senses,  to  stir  up 
our  fancy,  to  touch  our  hearts  aid  thus  di.spose 
us  to  religious  thoughts  and  acts.  She  leads 
lis  through  the  sensible  to  the  rpiritual,  from 
tlie  natural  to  the  Kapernatural,  and  from  the 
"visible  thingH  that  are  made  to  th  ■  invisible 
things  of  God.'' 

This  explains  why  the  church  has  always 
infpired  and  protected  the  fine  arts.  Tliis  ex- 
plains why  that  heaven-born  art  of  music  has 
been  adopted  by  the  church  and  given  an  im- 
portant place  in  her  liturgy  and  this  explains 
also  why  the  late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X., 
found  the  improvement  of  church  music  to  be 
a  living  actual  issue  in  the  religion  of  to-day 
and  issued  his  ^lotu  Proprio  to  institute  a  posi- 
tive and  universal  reform  in  this  regard. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  you  of 
the  power  music  has  over  the  human  soul.  Re- 
call the  incident  related  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings, — Saul,  King  of  Israel,  by  his  disobe- 
dience had  lost  favour  with  his  God.  To  pun- 
ish him  God  allowed  him  to  be  troubled  by  an 
evil  spirit.  When  the  evil  spirit  was  upon  him 
Saul  was  wild  with  grief,  unapproachable,  in- 
consolable, he  was  like  a  mad  man.  Now, 
among  Saul's   servants  there   Averc   some   v:'::q 
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men.  and  with  Saul's  penuission  these  servants 
'•i;)ught  out  the  youthful  Davnd.  who  was  skilful 
in  playing  on  the  harp.  David  was  brought 
before  Saul  and  "Whensoever  the  evil  spirit 
was  upon  Saul,  David  took  his  harp,  and  play- 
ed with  his  hand,  and  Saul  was  refreshed,  and 
was  better,  for  the  evil  spirit  departed  from 
him.  "Thus  was  music  the  instrument  in  the 
liands  of  David  wliereby  tlie  devotion  in  his 
heart  was  enabled  to  overpower  the  evil  in  the 
soul  of  Saul. 

When  the  heroic  sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  went  to  South  America  to 
carry  the- Gospel  to  the  Indians  tliere,  the  sav- 
age redmen  eyed  the  new-comers  with  wild 
suspicion.  They  swarmed  along  the  river  bank, 
strung  tlieir  bows  and  stood  ready  to  send  tlieir 
poi-oned  arroAVs  throagh  tlie  hearts  of  those 
who  had  come  to  bie  their  friends.  No  words), 
no  signs,  could  convey  the  message  of  friend- 
ship until  one  of  the  missionaries  in  a  boat  on 
the  river  took  uj)  a  musical  instrument  and 
played  an  old  sacred  melody  and  the  others 
lifting  up  their  voices,  sang  with  sweetness  and 
devotion  the  praises  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  At 
once  every  weajyon  fell  to  the  ground,  the  birds 
stopped  singing  and  listened,  the  woods  re- 
sounded with  tlie  first  appreciable  message  from 
Christianity,  and  captivated,  enraptured,  the 
savages  rushed  weaponless  onto  the  river,  fol- 
lowing the  boats,  their  liearts  having  been  won 
by  tiie  in-esistible  appeal  of  song.  Here  again 
wa.s  music  the  disposing  power  for  Divine 
Grace,  for  faitli  and  for  Cliristianity.  If  music 
has  such  an  influence  over  men  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Cliurcli  has  protected  it  and  used 
it  to  help  religion. 

The  beauty  in  music  and  its  worthiness  to 
be  offered  to  God's  service  are  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Cardinal  Newman,  himself  an  artist 
of  the  violin;  "Music,"  he  writes,  "is  the  ex- 
prension  of  ideas,  greater  and  more  profound 
than  any  in  thisi  visible  world,  ideas  which  cen- 
tl-e  indeed  in  Him,  whom  Catiiolicism  manifes)ts, 
who  in  the  seat  of  all  beauty,  order  and  per- 
fection -whatever  ...  Is  it  possible  that  the 
inexhaustible  evolution  and  disposition  of 
notes,  so  rich  yet  so  simple,  so  intricate,  yet  so 


regulated,  so  various  yet  so  majectic,  should  be 
a  mere  sound  which  is  gone  and  perishes.  Can 
it  be  that  these  mysterious  stirrings  of  heart 
and  keen  emotions  and  strange  yearnings  af- 
ter we  know  ]iot  whiat,  and  awful  impressions 
from  we  know  not  where,  s^hould  be  wrought 
in  us  by  what  is  unsubstantial  and  conies  and 
goes  and  begins  and  ends  in  itself?  It  is  not 
:U).  It  cannot  be.  No!  th(>y  have  escaped  from 
a  liigher  sphere;  they  are  tlie  outpourings  of 
eternal  harmony  in  the  medium  of  created 
sounds.  They  are  the  echoes  from  our  home; 
they  are  the  voice  of  angels  or  llie  magnificat 
of  Saints." 

Now,  the  best  in  this  world  is  none  too  good 
to  offer  to  God.  The  Church  aims  to  turn  this 
world  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  All  things 
that  are  good  in  it  she  would  offer  back  to  the 
Creator,  who  gave  and  owns  them.  Hence  mu- 
sic must  i)ay  its  tribute.  ]\lus.ic  therefore  being 
due  to  God  since  it  came  from  Him  and  being 
necessary  to  man  both  to  inspire  him  to  devo- 
tion by  its  appeal  and  also  to  intensify  his  de- 
votion by  external  expression  of  it,  has  been 
the  handmaid  of  religion  in  all  ages. 

In  the  very  earlies)t  days  of  the  Church,  as 
soon  as  the  first  Christians  felt  their  souls  en- 
larged and  thrilled  with  the  truth  of  (Christ,  at 
the  same  time  they  felt  themselves  inspired  to 
music  as  the  language  of  the  soul.  Throughout 
the  dim  catacombs)  they  sang  with  one  accord 
in  sti-ains  so  sweet  that  all  who  heard  were 
touched  to  the  heart.  St.  Cecilia  with  angelic 
voice  singing  to  the  Lord,  is  the  type  of  the 
faithful  in  those  days.  Later  when  the  peirsiocu- 
tions  ceased  and  the  Church  dared  sliow^  lier- 
s.elf  outside  the  catacoinl)s,  her  refining  influ- 
ence spread  and  then,  as  St.  Augustine  I'chites 
of  himself,  "Christian  music  wa.s  so  sweet  as  to 
penetrate  the  hearts  and  move  the  souls  of  its 
hearers." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  St.  Patrick 
brought  the  light  of  faith  to  Ireland.  And  it 
is  in  Ireland  that  music  and  religion  are  proven 
to  be  in  harmony.  When  the  wise  Druids,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  persuasion  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, knelt  Ml  his  feet  to  receive  baptism,  theai, 
too,  Dhu])ac,  the  head  of  the  bards  in  Ii'eland, 
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seized  his  luirp  and  said:  "O  yt;  kings  and 
men  of  Ei-in!  tills  man  speaks  tlie  glory  of  the 
true  ({od  ;  and  this  liarp  of  mine  shall  never  re- 
sound again  save  unto  the  praises  of  Patriek's 
God."  And  throughout  the  three  centur- 
ies that  followed,  when  Ireland  flourish- 
ed as  the  land  of  saints  and  scholars, 
when  lieland  with  a  monas»lery  crowning  each 
hill  and  adorning  each  valley,  was  the  educa- 
tional centre  of  Europe,  throughout  all  this 
time  the  voice  of  the  singer  and  the  notes  of 
the  har^|)er  were  never  for  an  instant  silent,  for 
in  tlic  nu)nasteries.  day  and  night,  sueeeissive 
choirs  of  monks  kei)t  up  a  continuous  praise 
of  (Jod.  Tlie  min!->trel  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
in  the  days  of  St.  Columbkille,  the  head  of  the 
hards  in  Ireland  was  none  other  than  this 
great  saint  himself  who  upon  one  occasion 
when  far  away  in  his  mission  at  lona,  hearing 
thai  his  l)n>1li(M'  l)ards  were  being  persecuted 
by  the  jealous  King  Hugh,  was  obliged  to  hasten 
back  to  Ireland  and  by  his  earnesit  pleading 
''preserved  her  rosary  of  song"  to  Erin.  Who 
then  will  say  that  music  tends  only  to  dissipa- 
tion aiul  immorality?  Ireland  was  at  one  time 
the  land  of  song  and  the  land  of  saints*.  Music 
in  Ireland  did  much  to  keep  alive  the  religious 
emotions  of  the  people.  To  testify  this  we  have 
the  admission  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "We  never 
<;au  concpier  Ireland  and  we  never  can  make 
Ireland  Protestant  as  long  as  the  minstrels  are 
there."  Inlhe  case  of  Ireland  music  was  used 
a'S  G'od  intended  it  to  be  used — to  extol  His 
goodness  and  to  cultivate  Avliat  is  good  and 
noble  in  man. 

It  Avas  the  intention  tiiat  music  should  be  so 
used  that  the  Church  so  zealously  protected  it 
along  with  the  other  fine  arts  throughout  that 
long  period  when  Europe  was  one  great  battle- 
field, overrun  by  the  Huns  and  Vandals,  the 
(loths  ami  the  Visigoths,  men  without  civiliza- 
tion who  threatened  to  destroy  every  vestige 
of  art.  During  those  dark  times  and  for  a 
thousand  years  afterM'ards  it  was  the  monk  in 
his  cl()i'ster  working  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
who  wais  the  artist,  the  architect,  the  sculptor 
•,ind  the  musician.  And  there  is  no  history  of 
music  that  will  not  recognize  the  deep  debt  of 


gratitude  that  modern  society  owes  to  the  clois- 
ters for  the  protection  and  development  of 
music.  ''The  Gregorian  Ghaut,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  forms  of  art,  a  form  of 
chant  that  has  never  been  equalled  in 
its  lieavenly  insj)iration  and  pious  iiitlut'ncc 
ovei-  men's  souls,  this  great  art  of  plain  chant 
is  the  otTfs[)ring  of  the  Church  and  owes  its  insti- 
tution to  the  hoiy  pope.  Gregory  the  (jlrcat. 
Thus  under  the  care  of  the  Church  sacred  raii- 
sic  developed  in  form  and  excellence  till  in  the 
rixteenth  century  it  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  classical  s'hool  under  Palaestrina,  choi)- 
master  in  the  Vatican,  whose  colossal  achieve- 
ments in  church  music  conibining  skilful 
technique  with  a  s])irit  of  deep  devotion,  repre- 
sent the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  domain 
of  Polyphonic  mus>ic. 

Thus  far,  Jiiusic  had  been  turned  to  its 
highest  end.  But  it  was  at  this  period  that  the 
great  wave  of  heresy  swept  over  the  Church 
and  with  the  growth  of  heresy  the  Church  h)st 
her  influeiu'e  over  music.  The  i"eforn:ers  claim- 
ed to  have  a  new  inspiration  for  music  and  to 
o])en  the  way  for  its  rapid  development.  In 
a  sense  their  claims  are  true.  Music  ha.s  de- 
veloped since  the  Reformation  and  music  has 
re(;eived  a  new  inspiration.  But  its  develop- 
ment has  not  been  that  grand  development  that 
it  was  bound  to  receive  had  it  been  left  under 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  new 
inspiration  that  music  received  was  that  same 
low  and  empty  one  that  led  the  painter  to  ])aint 
( ows  and  horses  instead  of  Madonnas  or  to 
])aint  a  Madonna  with  a  grosis  sensual  form 
instead  of  that  sweet  and  refined  beauty  that 
should  characterize  all  images  of  the  mo«t 
holy  Virgin.  No  longer  is  it  the  ()bje;*t  of  mu- 
sic or  any  fine  art  to  hold  the  miri-or  up  t:)  hea- 
ven, but  rather  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
and  to  fallen  nature  especially.  No  longer  is 
the  highest  tluMue  of  the  musician  the  Alleluia, 
the  Ave  Verum,  or  the  Stabat  Mater.  What 
i-;  the  burden  of  our  modern  opera  but  souu' 
human  tragedy  based  on  unsanctified,  sensual 
love  and  i)as'sion  and  in  many  cases  reeking 
will)  vice?  And  of  our  {)opular  songs,  do  nov 
the  great    majority  simply  idoli/e  (dicjip  srnii- 
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iiient  and  sensuality?  Aiiythiii":  intellect ual 
in  the  text  would  lie  intolerable  in  this  nninte!- 
leetual  aji'e.  Tiiere  is  scarcely  a  tlioujrlit  of  the 
good  or  harm  the  music  may  do;  the  whole 
thou<>lit  seems  to  be  "Will  it  jtiive  i)IeasHre  and 
will  it  be  i)opular?"  The  nol)le  art  of  music 
remains,  l)ut  i!s  power  is  abu>?d  and  it  has  be- 
come one  of  th;>  most  powerful  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  t!;c  dvvW  to  ]c;i:l  meii  into  dissi- 
pation and  sin.  Tiiiw  chanf>e  lias  had  its  effect 
on  ('■itholies  and  on  tlie  music  in  oui'  Catholic 
churches-.  We  have  it  from  the  encyclical  of 
tlie  late  Holy  Father  that  there  has  Ix  (mi  a 
tendency  -to  introduce  hum-;'  ])!easurable  mu«ic 
into  the  Church  and  to  make  religion  serve  mu- 
sic rather  tha.n  to  make  music  serve  religion. 

Neverthele  s  the  spirit  of  the  Chui'ch  in  this 
Tegard  has  never  changed,  nor  have  the  faithful 
ever  approved  of  this, profanation  of  sacred  mu- 
sic. In  the  Catholic  soul  there  is  a  nu)ral  sense, 
a  sort  of  instinct  that  can  detect  the  liodow 
ring  in  worldly  music  and  though  such  music 
has  sm^ceeded  in  foisting  itse'.f  into  ma.ny  of  our 
choir-lofts,  yet  it  is  only  tolerated  by  the  faith- 
ful and  has  never  received  their  sanction.  Ca- 
tholics come  to  tlie  church  to  have  their  souls 
lifted  up  to  (iod  and  they  Avill  not  have  their 
houses  of  prayer  turned  into  theatres  of  amusi;- 
ment.  With  the  i)ublication  of  the  Motu  Pro- 
prio  on  Church  music  in  1903  a  reaction  set  in 
against  theatric  il  music  in  the  church  and 'since 
that  time  the  chief  abuse-:  have  been  renu)ved. 

However,  tlie  sad  fact  is  that  until  now,  the 
i-efoi-m  has  been  only  negative  and  many  in 
their  misguided  zeal  for  such  reform,  have 
.succeeded  only  in  exciting  i)rejudice  against  the 
new  legislation.  They  could  not  have  read  the 
encyclical,  for  the,y  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
it  foi'bids  all  nH)dern  music,  all  measured  music 
and  all  harmonized  musjic  in  liturgical  use.  Of 
course  wduit  they  .say  is  uidrue.  The  encyclical 
not  only  permits,  but  praises:,  the  use  of  classi- 
cal a.nd  nu)dern  music  that  have  the  marks  of 
artistic  worth  anil  liturgical  fitness.  Plain 
Chant  lias  been  heralded  as  a  tedious  and  dolor- 
ous form  of  chant.  Whereas  the  Motu  Proprio 
is  a  document  that  is  bound  to  make  choir  work 
more  ])leasant  and  to  make  church  music  nu)re 


uplifting  in  every  sense.  The  Motu  Proprio 
needs  only  to  be  obeyed  and  it  will  be  popular. 

The  pi-oblem,  then,  is  before  us — the  Church 
speak'ing  from  certain  knowledge  of  conditions 
ami  of  the  needs  of  religion,  has'  called  for 
a  greater  interest  and  activity  in  the  improve- 
nuMit  of  (  hurch  music.  The  greatest  authorities 
on  music  state  that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
evci-\-  cathedral  and  every  parish  church  of 
()rdin:iry  resources  to  have  a  skilfully  trained 
Ixiy's  and  men's  choir. 

Let  us  then  heed  the  call  of  our  Mother 
the  Churc  h.  Let  us  appi'oacli  this  question  in  a 
true  Catholic  spii'lt.  Catholic  choristers  re- 
member that  you  pei'foiMii  a  saci-ed  liturgical 
otiicc  ;!nd  do  not  turn  your  backs  on  God  by 
de:';'riing  the  <  hoir  if  the  leader  does  some- 
thing not  to  your  liking.  Catholic  musicians 
give  the  new  music  and  the  boys'  choirs  a  fair 
(iiiiiuc  and  remend)er  you  are  only  half  musi- 
cian^ if  you  do  not  take  the  'Studies  and  the 
pains  to  nudxc  you  proficient  in  the  mu.sic  the 
Church  i-ecommends.  Catholics  in  general  be 
proud  of  our  great  heritage  of  liturgical  music. 
Hear  in  mind  the  importance  of  externals  in 
religi(ni  and  co-operate  in  every  way  you  can 
in  establishing  a  glorious  ti'adition  of  congre- 
gational singing  and  of  artistic  liturgical  sing- 
ing by  liturgical  singers. 

You  W'ill  thus  make  reparation  to  God  for 
the  world-wide  abuse  of  the  heavenly  art  of 
music-  Heavenly  it  is — from  Heaven  it  came 
and  to  Heaven  it  will  return.  When  all  other 
arts  must  faint  befoi-e  the  gates  of  Heaven; 
Avhen  the  sculptor  must  drop  his  chisel  and  the 
painter  his  brush  on  beholding  forms  they  could 
never  hope  to  imitate  ;  when  the  poet  can  no 
longer  sing  his  'Song  of  hope,  and  the  architect, 
viewing  the  high  courts  of  heaven  needs  no 
longer  build  a  house;  yea,  when  the  sacred 
missions  of  all  other  arts  will  have  been  fulfilled, 
then  the  glorious  music  will  survive  them  all, 
and  you  may  take  it  back  to  its  home  wdiere 
all  the  divine  praises  you  have  practised  here 
below,  will  find  their  perfection  in  unison  with 
the  heavenly  choirs  in  the  everlasting  song  of 
praise. 
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^1  TIE  attention  of  the  world,  flagging  in  re- 
IJ/  cent  years,  has  again  been  called  in  a 
inosit  :^triking  manner  to  the  Holy  House 
of  Loreto,  which  for  more  tiian  six  centuries 
now  past  has  been  established  on  an  elevated 
slope  of  Montreal,  in  La  Marche  d'Ancona,  in 
the  Province  of  Picenura,  Italy.  Everytliing 
about  this  greatest  of  Mary's  shrines,  Jias  been, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  w^onderful.  Indeed  it  is  it- 
self a  standing  wonder  to  all  that  see  it.  When 
the  marvellous  statue  o^f  the  Mother  and  Child, 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  wa»  mysteriously  consum- 
ed by  fire,  and  the  altar  of  the  Angel  under- 
neath it  badly  damaged,  some  three  years  ago, 
all  connected  with  tlie  great  shrine,  and  es- 
pecially the  good  Capucliins  charged  witii  the 
eare  of  the  Sacred  (.'b amber,  were  thrown  into 
a  peculiar  state  of  wonderment.  What  could 
liave  happened?  There  was  no  explaining  it 
in  a  natural  way.  But  there  have  been  super- 
natural ex.planatioirs  in  plenty,  and  more  con- 
vinciuig  to  the  mind  than  that  which  makes  it 
the  occasion  of  a  real  revival  of  faitli  and 
Laurentian  devotion,  through  the  blessing  by 
Pope  PiuvS  XI.,  of  the  new  statue  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loreto,  on  the  fifth  of  la;st  September,  and 
its  due  transmission  to  the  old  shrine,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  Churcli 
and  the  most  fervent  demonstrations  of  the 
people's  piety,  on  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, Readers  of  tiiis  magazine,  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Loreto,  and  so  ten- 
derly devoted  to  the  Mother  of  God,  will  then 
be  interested  in  these  impressions  of  tlie  Holy 
House,  tlie  outcome  of  a  visit  to  this  wonderful 
i^lace,  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Wc  stand  before  tlie  stately  Bysantine  ]^a- 
silica  which  Poipe  Paul  II.  caused  to  be  con- 
•hnicted  in  the  first  half  of  the  Fiftecntii. 
greatest  of  all  centuries  in  art  and  learning, 
from  designs  by  th,e  immortal  Bramante  with 


whom  artists  and  archiitects  of  the  times  glad- 
ly collaborated.  It  is  a  mo.st  imposing  struc- 
ture externally,  in  cruciform,  surmount^ed  by 
the  great  Sangallo  dome,  with  Lombardo's  gi- 
gantic bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  atop,  and  a 
high  and  graceful  campanile  by  Vanoatelli,  its 
bare  lines  like  those  of  the  great  St.  Peter's 
being  relieved  by  an  ex(  eptionally  fine  facade, 
with  double  arcades  called  "The  Apostolic 
Palaces,"  bordering  the  great  square,  Pi^izza 
della  Madonna,  in  which  it  sits.  These  superb 
palaces  on  the  right  once  accommodated  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  when  they  came  to  Loreto,  and 
they  served  as  offices  and  residences  for  tho>-e 
connected  with  the  administration;  those  on 
the  left  housed  the  Illyrian  Seminary  which 
for  long  centuries  formed,  at  the  threshold  of 
the  House,  once  theii-  own.  the  devoted  Dal- 
matian clergy.  But  now  all  this  is  sticularized 
and  soldiers  are  quartereil  where  pious  pre- 
lates lived  and  learned  Jesuits  tauglvt — a  con- 
dition of  affairs  to  he  met  with  all  over  Italy 
to-day.  In  the  centre  of  this  great  square  plays 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bronze  fountains  in  all 
this  land  of  beautiful  fountains;  and,  on  the  to|) 
of  the  steps,  near  tine  left  porta'!,  a  h(;roic 
statue,  also  in  bronze  by  Cahigni,  of  Pope  Six- 
tus  V.  is  placed.  Tire  inscriptioii  running 
across  the  front  of  the  Church  reads:  "The 
House  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  Which  the 
Word  Was  Made  Flesh." 

We  pass  to  the  second  edifice  through  tlic 
main  portal  with  its  two  siplendid  Tonic  columns 
in  Isii'ian  m-irble;  the  bronze  doors  swing  ajar, 
beai'ing  bas-reliefs  of  .scenes  in  thie  life  af  the 
\'ii"jrin,  made  by  Lombardo,  the  great(^st  bronze 
artist  of  his  day,  and  we  pass  uj)  line  central 
nave,  remarking  as  we  go,  the  twelve  rich  cha- 
pels, elaborated  in  mosaics,  paintings  and  sta- 
tuary which  are  situated  all  along  the  two 
walls.     There  are  eight  more  of  these  magnifi- 
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cent  ('lui]'»els,  only  s*till  more  ^oi'jrcous  tiuin 
these  in  tlie  recesses  of  the  trans('i)(S,  ;mr1 
loniul  the  (  ircular  l)ack  wall  of  Ihe  building, 
where  in  the  apse,  they  are  lost  in  the  marvel- 
louvly  decorated  and  li(?hted  Choir  Chapel, 
done  at  the  exipense  of  the  (Jernian  nation. 

But  we  aie  now  anxious  to  i-each  the  centre 
of  interest,  tlie  IJoly  Ilou-e  it.'lf.  As  we  ad- 
vance to  the  Chancel  under  the  Dome,  we  find 
the  way  impeded  by  a  temporaiy  iron  fence  or 
railing,  and  looking  \\\)  we  ice  that  a  gentle 
Capuchin  is  trimming  candles  on  a  plain  altar, 
jireparatory  to  some  public  sei'vice.  This  al- 
tar iv.  set. again- !:  the  front  of  a  marble  wall, 
lichily  sK'ulpturcd,  and  ;!M  it:  '•Nigra  Sed 
Foi-mosa.'"  Here  rtands  the  statue  of  Our 
bady  of  Loreto,  which  the  Pcspe  had  >--.'nt 
h.i.tlier  from  Rome  a  week  or  so  before,  it  is 
cai-ved  from  th.e  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  quaint, 
archaic.  Oriental  figure  of  Mother  and  C^ild. 
about  three  feet  high,  aiul  of  so  brown  a  color 
as  to  look  quite  black  in  the  distaiue — so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Virgin  of  Loreto,  in  golden 
garments  and  jewelled  crown,  we  have  bee^n 
used  to  pray  to  all  our  lives.  But  there  is 
■vomethin^g  wonderfully  fascinating  and  lovely 
a^bout  thiis  little  black  wooden  image.  We  love 
to  gaze  and  gaze  again  ui)on  it.  and  then  find 
that  there  is  a  .strange  light  in  the  nn)de;-i', 
down-east  eye.s  and  the  conimeiu  ement  of  a 
smile  in  the  sensitive  lip  .  Further  s(i'utiny 
discloses  many  beauties  in  this  duplicate  of  the 
renowned  "Veduta"  which  are  not  apparent 
at  first  silght.  All  beauties  of  Heaven  and 
earth  are  there  if  you  can  but  find  them! 

It,  is  evening,  ve.sper  time,  indeed,  and  a 
caiuon,  in  surplice  and  stole  (there  is  a  full 
Chapter  in  the  Ba;  iliea)  comes  into  the  sanctu- 
ary for  the  regular  devotions.  Tlie  .same  hum- 
ble Capuchin  in  coar  e  brown  habit,  caught 
with  cincture  of  white  cord,  has  now  lighted 
innumerable  tapers  and  candles, on  the  altar  and 
i-ound  the  famous  Thanma'ui'ga  ;  a)i(l  the  votive 
-t  inds  at  either  side,  are  ablaze  with  hallowed 
liglit.  The  Rosary  i.s  said  and  the  Litanies — 
never  before  so  beautiful — recited  and  respond- 
ed  1o  with  sensible  devotion,  by  gi-oup.s  of  black 
maid  led  matrons,  now  kneeling  everywhere  in 


the  eiudosure,  as  well  as  little  knots  of  i)ilgriins 
])u,^'h€d  into  the  sanctuary,  even  to  the  altar 
grades,  all  laying  evident  stress  upon  their 
petitions  to  the  Virgin,  whose  Divine  Son  can 
refuse  her  nothing.  There  is  iiu-enseinent,  an 
antiphon  and  a  prayer;  and  all  is  done.  I  shall 
nevei'  know  what  that  antiphon  was,  although 
intonisd  lustily  and  answered  fervently. 
"Nigra  Sum  Sed  Foiniosa"  was  all  my  ears 
could  hold,  and  its  suggestion  got  comj)lete 
adhesion  in  a  soul  feasting  upon  the  sublimity 
of  this  scene  I  She  is  daid\.  but  beautiful,  this 
Lady  of  our  Hearts  ! 

From  dawn  till  ve.sper-tide,  by  si)ecial  in- 
(ln!t,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  offered  upon  this 
Altar  of  the  Annunciation,  where  the  I'ope's 
Legate  placed  the  "Black  Virgin,"  and  where 
it  Avill  remain  until  some  other  Papal  Digni- 
tary (  ome  ,  and  places  it  in  the  niche,  on  the 
Altar  of  the  Angel,  within  the  Holy  House. 
Already  prayers  are  being  lieard  ami  wonders 
being  worked  by  this  new  \'ii-giii  who  seems  to 
renew  the  assui'ance  of  the  old,  to  t'he  devout 
and  importunate  padre,  shortly  after  ho-  com- 
ing to  Loreto:  "hidnlsit  ominbus  nu)rtuis  et 
vivis  miis^rans  Dens,  atque  etiam  tibi.'' 

When  we  come  back  to  the  world  again  and 
look  round,  we  are  right  under  the  painted 
dome  which  protects  the  Holy  House.  At  first 
the  solid  encasement  ))efore  us  looks  like  some 
great,  square  box-shaped  structure,  not  all  iin- 
posdng  or  attractive ;  but  as  its  outlines  are 
more  fully  ])erceived,  in  a  better  light,  it  be- 
comes .strikingly  suggestive  and  alluring,  a 
marvellous  triuui])h  of  the  s!-ul|)tor"s  art;  the 
most  sustained,  elaborate  and  i)erfect  effort  in 
marble  in  the  whole  world.  Antonia  (.^retona, 
tli'at  gi'eat  master  whos-  (ciitenary  is  being 
celebrated  in  Italy,  with  mu(di  fervour  and  en- 
thusiasm these  cl'ays,  used  to  send  his  ^pupils 
here,  assuring  them  that  Bramente's  Encase- 
ment comprehended  everything  worth  wdiile 
in  tbeir  precious  art.  Vanari,  great  architect 
and  renowned  painter,  called  the  bais-relief  of 
the  Annunciation  "divine!"  "You  could  have 
elothed  this  liouse  with  diamondsi  and  pearls," 
he  said,  ''but  what  would  all  these  treasurer 
be   compar'cd    to    this    mastei'piece  ?" 
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Amidst  all  these  wondrous  representations 
which  the  j^reatesst  j>ainters,  siculptors  and  me- 
tal-workers of  a  o:lorious>  age  in  ai"t  have  pev- 
petuated  here,  there  is  a  |)lain  chiseled  i)ie(*e 
of  letterini?,  in  tlie  Latin  lanijua<?e,  whi(*h  in 
g-randeur  and  solemnily,  surpasses  everyt liin>jif 
else,  the  speakinjj-  .Mdses  of  Lombardo  in  mar- 
ble just  above  it,  or  the  wondrous  ('(uu'eij^tion 
of  IMaeariM  di  Siena  in  the  pictured  donu; :  it 
is  the  inscription  wliich  Clement  V'lII.  caus^ed 
to  be  graven  in  the  lower  panel  of  the  apse 
facade,  and  which  trauislated  reads  as  follows: 

''Christian  friend,  com«  here  to  accomplish 
some  holy  vow,  you  have  before  you  the  Holy 
House  of  Loreto,  venerated  in  all  tlie  earth 
for  its  Diviiu'  Mysteries  and  the  glory  of  itsi 
miracles.  It  was  here  that  the  Most  Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God.  saw  the  light;  here  the 
Eternal  Word  Was  Made  h^lesii.  The  angels 
finst  trauslated  this  Ilo-use,  from  Palestine  to 
lUyria  to  the  town  of  Tressato,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1291,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas 
IV. ;  tliree  years  aft-erwardis,  at  the  comraence- 
»uent  of  Boniface  Vl'll.'t^  Pontificate,  it  was 
again  carried  by  those  me.siseii'gers  of  God,  near 
the  City  of  Reeonati  in  Pieenum,  in  a  grove  of 
this  hill,  where  after  changing  place  three  times 
iji  the  space  of  a  year,  it  definitely  fixed  its 
abode,  by  the  power  of  God,  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  sight  of  sk)  many 
prodigies  has  aroused  the  neighboring  peoples, 
and  the  report  of  wonderful  miracles  performed 
in  this  Sanctuary,  having  «pread  everywhere, 
all  the  luitions  have  venerated  this  House, 
whose  walls,  supported  by  no  foundations, 
have  remained  after  all  thene  ages,  perfectly 
solid  and  intact.  Dear  Pilgrim,  venerate  here 
piouvsly  the  Queen  of  Angels  and  Mother  of 
Grace ;  for  by  her  with  the  Divine  Son,  the  Au- 
thor of  Life,  you  will  obtain  pardon  of  your 
offences,  holiness  of  body  and  life  everlasting." 

But  this  magnificent  monument  which  en- 
clo.sesi  the  Holy  House  without  touching  it.  as 
if  to  show  that  nothing  by  human  hands  were 
worthy  to  come  in  contact  with  its  sacred  walls, 
is  not  the  Holy  Ho'UNe  itself.  Passing  through 
one  of  the  magnificent  bronze  doors  with  which 
it  is  gen<M-ously  furnisihed,  we  erossi  the  sacred 


threshold  in  awe  and  wondei-ment,  aiul  are  al- 
ready in  the  my.stic  and)ient  where  the  first 
Hail  Mary  on  Angelic  lips  was  told  to  her  who 
was  ''Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast." 

The  aM^e  and  wondennejit  increases  as  we 
venture  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the  bare,  time-scar- 
red, but,  withal,  i)erfectly  preserved  walls, 
wherein  the  mo.st  august  mysterieis  of  our  faith 
took  place;  the  sacred  walLs  which  echoed  tlie 
sweet  M^ords  Je^us  addressed  to  His  Mother, 
and  tho.se  whi<'h  the  Mother  exchanged  with 
her  Son;  walls  whence  so  manj'  prayers  as- 
cended to  His  Heavenly  Father  and  where  so 
many  tears  of  compassion  for  poor  .sinners  be- 
dewed the  eyes  of  Son  and  Mother!  This  is 
truly  the  House  of  God  and  the  vestibule  of 
Heaven ! 

We  cainiot  sink  into  the  dust  and  adore,  as 
our  impulses  urge,  for  workmen  are  busy  lay- 
ing a  new  pavement  of  Grecian  and  Africar. 
marbleff,  and  artists  giving  finishing  touchcis  to 
the  Angels'  Altar,  made  anew  of  Orient.'d  lapis- 
lasuli  from  the  Vatican,  with  a  precioust  niche 
for  the  Virgin,  and  panelling  of  fretted  bronze 
and  gold. 

Nothing  conceals  the  venerable  stones  of  the 
interior;  so  we  have  the  ineffable  happiness 
of  seeing  with  our  own  eyes  and  touching  with 
our  owai  hands  the  ever  blessed  walls  which 
protected  the  Saviour  of  the  world  from  the 
iieats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter.  They 
are  formed  from  two  kinds  of  Palestine  lime- 
stone, one  a  bright  terracotta,  called  "Jabes" 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  the  other  a  dull  grey,  call- 
ed "Nahari."  The  cement  that  binds  them  to- 
gether is  firmer  and  more  solid  than  if  it  had 
set  but  yesterday.  We  kiss  thersc  sacred  walls 
end  cherish  them  reverently,  as  so  many  mil- 
lions of  Christians  have  done  before  us;  but 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  for  the  workmen 
are  carrying  on  their  operations  there,  as  un- 
concernedly as  if  laying  pavements  in  the  great 
Piazza  della  Madoniui.  We  dare  not  pry  off 
any  of  the  original  nuiterial,  that  would  never 
do.  but  we  ki.sis  it  and  touch  our  chaplet  to  it 
tinu'  and  again,  and  find  some  particles  of 
stucco  whicli  liad  adJured  to  it,  in  the  i-epara- 
tionsi  being  made,  which  we  sJiall  always  great- 
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\y  cherisli.  How  bappy  all  this  has  made  us, 
.  can  never  be  told.  We  seem  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Gentle  Jesus  saying:  "If  my  disciples 
are  silent,  these  walls  Avill  cry  out  for  Me.  If 
men  for  whom  I  have  come  down  from  Heaven 
into  this  dwelling  will  not  cry  out  'liosanna,'  at 
least  these  stones  will  proclaim  my  glory  !  Wheu 
we  consider  that  these  are  the  walls  that  vi- 
brated to  the  music  of  the  Annunciation;  when 
we  find  our  feet  moving  about  where  the  dear 
Christ  lived,  and  Avhere  the  celestial  legions 
descended  to  adore  Him  in  the  flesh,  we  feel 
ourself  inijielled,  like  the  saintly  Olier,  to  fall 
down  anil  adore  Hin\,  and  ask  never  to  leave 
His  House. 

Yecs,  this  humble  little  chamber  is  but  a 
mean  enough  sianctuary  regarded  by  the  space 
it  occupies^ — ^only  9.  52x4.  10x4.  30  metres — but 
it  is  infinitely  grand  by  reason  of  the  memories 
attached  to  it,  by  the  love  a,nd  veneration  of 
the  faithful  have  always  borne  it,  as  the  moist 
sacred  spot  on  earth.  It  is  indeed  far  above 
the  most  celebrated  profane  monuments  which 
we  deem  worthy  of  admiration,  for  here  we 
have  something  greater  than  all  the  master- 
pieces ever  produced,  tlie  Home  of  Jesus,  the 
Divine  Architect  of  our  salvation,  the  soiuree  of 
all  genius,  grandeur,  perfection;  elesus  the  type 
and'  model  of  humanity  He  came  to  save,  and 
Minongst  whom  He  did  not  disdain  to  dwell ! 

An  adequate  account  cannot  be  given  here 
of  the  paintings,  mosaics,  bronzes,  and  sculp- 
ture which  the  majestic  Basilica-Cathedral,  tlie 
Alma  Laurentana  Domus,  contains  in  its  bap- 
tistry, chapels  and  dependencies.  It  is  a  vast 
mine  of  richness  and  beauty  made  out  of  the 
willing  gifts  of  Popes,  Emperors,  Kings  «nd 
wari-iors;  the  wealthy  and  the  pooi",  every- 
body's grateful  offering  to  Mary,  in  all  these 
long  centuries.  The  Treasure  House  itself, 
constructed  to  store  all  these  valuable  gifts  and 
ex-votos,  is  perhaps  the  most  artistic  creation 
of  its  sort  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  the 
masterly  work  of  Ronealli,  elaborately  decor- 
ated in  «tucco  and  oils  by  Pomerancio.  Its 
solid  walnut  wall-panelling  includes  ninety- 
six  cabinets.  The  pavement  is  richly  designed 
in  marble.     There  is  enough  of  value  exposed 


in  these  glaas-faced  armories  to  redeem  the  im- 
mense national  debt  of  Italy.  It  consists  of 
precious  stones  and  metals,  chalieesi,  osten- 
soria,  reliqueries,  altar-plate,  diadems,  collars, 
bracelets,  rings,  ex-voto  hearts  and  laurels, 
vestments,  rich  robes,  decorationsi,  flags,  pie- 
tui-es,  statues,  illuminated  manuscn^ipts  and  mis- 
sals, objects  i]i  coral,  amber  and  crystal;  of- 
fered in  profusion  by  pious  i)ilgrim'S.  To  look 
upon  all  this  treasure  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
confidence  of  Catholics  iii  the  miracle  of  the 
Translation,  and  shows  to  what  a  degree  they 
have  appreciated  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
of  Loreto.  When  St.  Alphonsus  di  Ligouri  was 
told  that  siuch  a  gift  came  from  this  King  or 
that  prince,  he  shed  tears  of  joy,  seeing  how 
greatly  the  Mother  of  Grod  was  venerated  by 
the  grandest  personages  of  earth. 

We  ventured  the  remark  to  the  gentle  Ca- 
puchin beside  us:  "Would  not  Mary  willing- 
ly bestow  a  portion  of  these  riches,  which  would 
never  be  missed  from  the  crowded  casesi,  to 
help  to  relieve  the  present  pressing  neees'sities 
of  the  Church  ?"  And  he  answered  back  smil- 
ingly, "Perhaps  so;  but  whenever  in  the  past 
they  were  taken  from  here,  they  always  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  thieves;  and  these  days  are  not 
any  better  than  those  gone  on  before.''  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  despoiling  of  Mary's  treasures 
never  brought  good  fortun^e  to  the  despoiler, 
and  the  great  Napoleon  is  a  striking  ease  in 
point. 

There  is  another  incident  connected  with 
this  revival  which  has  just  come  to  light  and 
hai  given  all  true  Lauretians  unbounded  plea- 
sure. It  is  nothing  less  than  the  discovery  in 
Grermany,  in  the  archives  of  the  Carmelite  Or- 
der, of  a  Papal  Brief,  issued  by  Clement  V.  and 
bearing  date  of  July  18th,  1310,  just  sixteen 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Holy  House  of 
Loreto.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Superior  General 
of  the  Order,  and  ajipi-ises  him  of  the  gift  made 
to  them  of  churches  and  institutions,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Weinheim,  in  the  then  Diocese  of 
Worms,  by  the  noble  Chevalier,  Charles  Louis 
de  Scareuden,  in  fulfillment  of  a  v;)\v  which  he 
was  to  have  solemnly  emitted  ni  Nazareth; 
but  which  he  had  now  done  "before  the  Holy, 
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iiiira(  ulous  Laurt'tiaii  \'irgiii  ]Mary/"  it  being 
that  the  Holy  House  was  now  in  Italy.  Tliis 
is,  then,  tiie  oldest  Pontifical  IJricf.  by  i'av.  hear- 
ing oil  the  Ti-anslation.  and  it  proves  clearly 
that  ali-eady  the  Catholic  world  had  accepted 
Loreto  as  the  House  of  Mary,  which  so  shortly 
before,  and  so  wonderfully  disap{)eared  from 
its  original  location  at  Nazareth. 

At  any  rate  Almighty  God  eould  never  per- 
mit a  false  i-eligious;  tradition,  ealeulated  to  de- 
eeive  the  Italian  people  and  the  wiiole  Chris- 
tian world,  to  endure  for  over  six  <ienturies  in 
His  Ciinrch,  sueh  as  would  be  implied  bv  the 
yearly  liturgical  celebration  of  "The  Transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  House  to  the  Hill  oi:  Loreto." 
Po;)e  Pius  XI.  gloriou:dy  reigning,  had  tills  in 
hi:;  mind,  doubtlessly,  as  well  as  all  the  doen- 
mentary  and  historical  data,  connected  with 
the  subject,  when,  fulfilling  the  solemn  engage- 
ment of  his  predecessor.  Benedict  XV.  of  happy 
•riemory,  he  blessed,  ci owned  and  offered  pub- 
lie  cult  to  the  New  Image  (  f  the  Virgin  of 
Loreto,  ordaining,  too,  that  it  be  carried  to  its 
destiriation  by  his  Cardinal  Legate  and  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  beauti- 
ful Pontifical  Lettei-,  well  deserving  of  a  place 
among  the  other  documents  of  the  Lauretian 
Archives. 

And  so  it  ha[)pened  that  on  a  beautiful 
day  of  last  Septend)er,  borne  by  Cardinal  Gas- 
pai-ri  ami  attended  by  the  Court  of  Officials  and 
numerous  high  digidtaries,  lay  and  cleric,  and 
accompanied  by  vast  multitudes,  whose  faith 
ami  fei'vour  were  equal  to  those  of  the  Golden 
Ages-,  of  Catholicity,  the  new  Virgin  was  carried 
to  her  Home,  where  once  more  was  heard  the 
consoling  i-efi-ain  of  the  Faitbful:  "The  same 
walls!  The  sann»  little  window!  The  same 
fragile  roof  which  saw  the  Angel,  the  Vii-gin, 
the  Child-God,  youth  and  man,  keeping  the 
vigils  which  ushered  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
world:     Ah,    they    are    there,   they   are    here. 


annuigst   the   gi'cen  laureLs  of  Loreto,  on  the 
miri'orcd   bosom   of  the  Adriatic. 

These  good  peo])le  are  more  sensible  to  facts 
than  to  argunu'iits,  and  they  are  kneeling  the^'e 
m)w  ann)ngst  the  altarvS  of  Loreto,  becauso 
trained  to  ap{)rehend  the  supernatural  from 
facts  firs.t;  then  from  ideas,  teachings  and  be- 
liefs. Religion  wais  a  fact  before  it  wa^s  a 
s'diool.  It  is  God  Himself  that  speaks,  inter- 
venes and  influences  human  senses,  and  this 
influence  is  ma  infested  in  many  ways  in  accord- 
ance witli  tlie  necesisities'  of  our  nature.  TF, 
therefore,  the  Italian  i)eople  and  the  Catholic 
world  have  unfalte--iugly  conserved  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  miraculous  transilation  of  the  Holy 
House  of  Nazai-eth,  tiiis  is  not  alone  the  result 
of  temperamental  fervour  oi-  the  phenomena  of 
pious  exaltation;  but  rathei-  the  recognition  of 
the  hi-storic  event;  something  falling  within  the 
range  of  vision,  experience  and  understajiding. 
They  are  a  logical  people,  these  Italians:  they 
know  well  tiie  favour  they  .pos.se«s  in  the  Holy 
House  and  are  correspondingly  grateful.  Would 
that  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  could  come  to 
this  hilltoj),  where  Mary,  the  City  on  the  Moun- 
tain, beckons  them  !  All  would  thus  be  muted 
with  her  in  realizing  the  prayei-  of  Her  Divine 
Son,  "0  Lord  that  all  may  be  one!""  I't 
omne.s  unum  sint !  The  fact  of  Loreto  there 
is  no  escaping! 

The  old  St.  Louis  image,  which  in  the  de- 
signs of  Providence  has  passed  under  the 
flames,  witnessed  the  conception.  ince|)tion  and 
hist()i"ic  fact,  of  which  the  New  One  will  be  the 
abiding  figure.  It  is  anothei-  statue  of  Mary, 
bles'-;ed,  crowned,  substituted  and  despatched, 
fi-om  his  Episcopal  See.  by  the  \'icar  (d'  ("hrist, 
as  if  Rome,  the  City  of  the  Saviour,  were  re- 
newing in  it,  the  gloi'ies  of  the  imi)erisliable 
Loreto.  the  City  of  Mary!  To  Catholics,  then, 
ihe  act  is  all  couijx'lling,  both  in  the  fact  and  in 
the  infei'ciice.  0  Mary,  ^Mother  of  Divine  Grace, 
make  our  h<'ai'ts  like  thine! 
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THE   ANGEL'S   CHRISTENING   GIFT 

By  Mary  Davoren  Chambers,  Alumna. 
(Courtesy  of  "Magnificat"). 


/.||\NCE  upon  a  time  a  beautiful  young  Queen 
\^/  with  happy  eyes  lay  on  her  white  bed, 
and  a  small^  pink  and  crumpled  Princess, 
just  arrived  from  Heaven,  lay  sneezing  and 
blinking  "beside  her.  The  King  was  bending 
over  them  in  great  joy,  and  'saying : 

"My  Rose  and  my  Rose-bud— my  precious 
Jewel  that  I  so  nearly  lost,  my  Crown  of  Grlad- 
n-esis!" 

From  tliis  it  will  seem  that  he  wais  a.  very 
young  and  boyish  kind  of  King,  for  monarch's 
who  are  fully  grown  up,  all  liave  learned 
(doubtlesis  for  reason's  of  state)  to  hide  their 
feelings  and  to  make  use  of  language  only  to 
conceal'  their  tlioughtis.  But  the  young  Queen 
had  gone  very  close  to  Heaven  to  bring  her 
small  baby  down,  and  mothers  at  such  times 
frequently  slip  inside  the  golden  gates  and 
never  again  leave  that  happy  place.  It  was 
because  t'he  Queen  had  come  back  to  liim  that 
the  King  w^as  so  jubilant. 

"'I  want-  nothing  more  now,"  he  said.  "My 
cup  of  happiness  is  flowing  over  into  the 
saucer. ' ' 

"Oh,  you  want  one  thing  more,"  whispered 
the  Queen  in  a  faint  voice  with  the  wound  of  a 
joke  in  it.     "You  want  the  Christening." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  King  at  hearing 
again  the  dear  voice  tliat  always  seemed  to 
have  the  sound  of  a  joke  in  it.  "Ha,  ha,  ha. 
to  be  sure  I  want  the  Cliristening,  and  we'll  in- 
vite everybody  in  the  world  to  come  to  it!" 

So  everybody  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in 
the  kingdom,  was  bidden  to  the  Christening  of 
the  Princess,  and  it  looked  as  if  most  of  them 
came.  The  beautiful  young  Queen  was  as  love- 
ly as  a  white  rose.  The  crumples  of  the  little 
Princess  from  her  Heaven-journey  were  all 
smoothed   out   and   she  had   been   so   wrapped 


ai'ound  with  love  since  slie  came  on  earth  that 
ali'eady  she  had  begun  to  blossom  out  in  beau- 
ty. Foi-  to  love  people  is  a  better  i-ecipe  for 
makinu'  them  lovely  than  to  u'^e  the  most  ex- 
pensive kind  of  cold  cream  and  to  have  daily 
treatments  at  the  beauty  pai'lor. 

"Fidelity,"  announced  the  Kin<i',  shall  bi; 
our  darling's  name." 

Then  the  trumpeters  trumpeted  and  the  harp 
ers  harped  and  the  hei'alds  waved — (I'm  not 
sure  what  they  waved,  but  it  was  more  than  their 
handkerchiefs),  and  the  crowds  cheered.  The 
Queen  touched  Princess  Felicity's  cheek,  and 
the  Princess  smiled  the  most  charming  tooth- 
less smile  you  ever  saw. 

How  the  hall  of  the  palace  was  izreatly  crowd- 
ed, and  in  tlie  air  were  lots  of  germs,  as  there 
always  are  in  the  air  of  crowded  places.  Some 
c\'  the-e  germs  ])roduce  a  loathsome,  hard-to- 
cure  (lis()i-(lei-  called  malevolence.  Tliose  who 
sufi'er  fi-om  it  somehow  hate  to  see  other  persons 
l)ap])y— it  gets  on  their  nerves,  as  everybody 
knows,  affects  the  heart  and  brain  and  the 
vision,  so  that  anyone  in  whose  blood  the  germs 
(  f  malevolence  grow  is  apt  to  feel  and  to  think 
and  to  see  things  in  the  wrong  way.  Urdess 
such  persons  immediately  us;'  the  antitoxin 
called  heneficio  the  evil  germs  will  increase  and 
nudtiply  at  a  great  rate,  and  will  poison  the 
iiei've  cells  and  make  ugly  festering  sores  on  the 
heai't. 

Among  the  invited  guests  were  six  in  ])articu- 
lar  who  had  either  forgotten  to  bring  their 
vials  of  beneficio,  or  who  had  so  little  that  it 
evaporated  during  the  journey,  or  who  for  some 
i-ea-;on  or  other  wer(>  unable  lo  fight  the  germs. 
And  these  six  unhappy  woiueTi  were  soon  poi- 
soned thrcuuh  and  through,  and  were  readily 
turned   into   evil   witches,   though  they  did  not 
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kiKnv  it.  Tlic  fii-st  syini)1<)ii)s  of  tlic  i)(iisouin<r 
were  tliat  tlx'.v  felt  luit(>fiilly  envious  and  jeal- 
ous, and  be'jan  to  say  to  one  another: 

"Wliat  an  absurd  fuss  to  make!" 

"Tliose  ti'uniix'ts  are  out  of  tune." 

"The  Queen's  <>-eius  would  feed  nuiuy  poor 
families."' 

"All  this  honor  paid  to  one  wretehed  baby 
is  unfair." 

"AVe  have  been  treated  unfairly,  Ave  should 
have  had  seats  on  the  platform." 

At  this  the  poison  erupted  and  they  <i'ot  to- 
ir<'th(M-  and  made  a  horrible  pkt  against  the 
Pi-iiicess. 

The  time  now  eame  when  the  guests  were 
privileged  to  olfer  christening  gifts.  Some  gave 
(lowers  to  the  Pi-incess,  and  some  gave  gems. 
Seme  gave  little  garments  of  silk  and  cloth-of- 
gohl  fo]-  Felicity,  when  she  was  ready  to  go  into 
short  fr(;cks.  And  there  were  several  rich  bank- 
ers who  gave  cei'titied  checks  on  the  banks  of 
London.  Paris  and  New  York. 

After  this  presentation  of  gifts  that  she 
seemed  to  take  little  interest  in,  the  Royal  Prin- 
cess began  to  yawn  and  to  make  desperate  and 
spasmodic  eti'orls  1o  swallow  her  i-oyal  tists  (a 
sure  sign  s!i(>  wanted  her  luncheon).  The  Ring 
was  about  to  ask  whether  she  might  be  excused 
when  the  Six  Alalevolent  Women  quickly  stepi)e(l 
forward,  and  the  foremost  said  with  a  deej)  cui'- 
tesy : 

"May  it  please  Your  Majesty  to  permit  us 
to  <  iVer  a  few  pooi'  and  wretched  gifts  to  the 
Princess  .'" 

The  King  observed  the  mean  clothing  and 
]nnched  faces  of  the  women  and  his  heart  was 
touched,  thinking  they  had  scrimped  and  econo- 
mized to  buy  some  cheap  little  presents  for  the 
Princess.  Therefore  he  replied  as  courteously 
as  if  they  were  so  many  duchesses,  saying: 

"Ladies,  the  Princess  will  be  honored  hy 
your  gifts,  and  I  ])romise  for  her  that  she  shall 
pi'eserve  every  one  of  them." 

The  rei)ly  ^vas  exactly  what  they  had  ho])-,'  ! 
foi'.  The  I'oyal  promise  had  been  given  that 
the  gifts  should  be  accei)ted  and  kept,  and  no 
King  who   is  a  gentleman  wull  break  his  word. 


So  the  first  Malevolent  Woman  advanced  to  the 
lovely,  unconscious  infant. 

".My  gift  is  the  wish  thai  \-ou  may  never 
have  any  beauty  or  good  looks." 

Immediately   the   second    stepped    forward. 

"Mine  is  the  wish  that  you  may  be  a  poor 
beggar  as  long  as  you  live." 

The  third: 

"I  hope  that  you  may  never  have  a  home  of 
your  own,  but  always  have  to  climb  other  people's 
stairs. ' ' 

The  fourth : 

"I  wish  for  you  that  you  may  never  keep 
your  friends." 

The  fifth : 

"May  you  have  sickness  and  pain  and  de- 
formity of  body." 

The  sixth : 

"May  you  have  no  particular  gifts  of  the 
mind. " 

While  the  Queen  listened  to  this  rain  of  ill- 
will  she  gi'cw  paler  and  })aler,  until  her  very 
life  seemed  to  ebb  away,  and  she  fell  fainti?ig 
to  the  floor.  CJi'eat  confusion  followed.  Some 
tried  to  revive  the  Queen.  Some  began  a  search 
for  the  Six  Malevolent  Women,  to  put  them  to 
instant  torture  and  death,  but  they  had  cleverly 
made  theii-  escai)e.  And  the  distracted  young 
K  ing   criecl   out  : 

"Where  is  my  child's  Guai'dian  Aiigel ?  Let 
me  find  her  (luai-dian  Angel  and  beg  him  to  help 
her-      Where    is   Felicity's    Guardian   Angel?" 

The  Angel  had  been  there  all  the  time,  tall, 
beautiful,  white-winged  and  smiling.  He  was 
an  aimcl  of  great  i)ower.  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  a  gift  for  Felicity  which  woidd  aiuud  all 
the  evil  the  Six  Malevolent  Women  lia<l  wished 
onto  her.  So  while  the  King  was  dislractcilly 
calling  on  him.  Felicity's  Angel  si)read  his 
wings  over  the  little  Princess  ami  bent  down 
and  whis])ered  in  hei-  ear  what  was  his  christ(>n- 
ing  gift  to  her — a  gift  so  rich  and  magnilicent 
that  her  whole  life  was  nuide  hapi)y  by  it. 

"Felicity,"  he  said,  "1  will  ask  foi-  you  at 
the  Throne  that  you  may  be  i^iven  that  flower  of 
the  !irace  of  Charity  Avhich  is  the  -loy  of  tlie 
Looker-On." 

Yei'v  soon  the  evil   wishes  of  the  Six  Male- 
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volent  AVomen  beu-an  to  take  efiPect.  First,  the 
youiiu'  Queen-Mother  received  such  a  shock  on 
the  (lay  of  the  Christening'  that  she  M'ent  from 
one  faint  to  another  until  on  that  very  same 
(lay.  as  the  sun  was  setting  and  before  the  twi- 
light came,  she  left  this  earth  and  soared  up  to 
the  <>:olden  gates  of  Heaven,  and  very  soon  enter- 
ed into  the  joy  of  that  happy  country.  Shortly 
after,  the  young  King  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
You  remember  we  told  yon  he  was  very  young, 
fcv  grown-up  kings  who  come  to  their  full 
strength,  even  if  their  hearts  are  l)r(>ken,  are 
able  to  go  on  administering  the  affairs  of  their 
kingdoniH  for  the  good  of  their  subjects,  and 
they  do  this  with  brave  smiles  to  hide  the  ter- 
rible ache  of  the  heart-break. 

Then  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  a  usurper, 
and  the  young  Princess  was  banished  to  America 
with  a  lot  of  poor  immigrants.  In  this  strange 
land  she  forgot  she  had  ever  been  a  princess, 
and  thought  of  herself  only  as  a  little  girl  t>f 
the  East  Side  slums,  who  did  not  belong  to  any 
body  in  particular.  She  grew  up  in  poverty 
and  the  evil  gifts  grew  with  her.  But  so  did 
the  gift  of  her  Angel  Guardian. 

Felicity  lost  all  the  prettiness  of  her  baby- 
hood, and  people  used  to  exclaim  on  seeing  her, 
"What  a  homely  child  !"  and  then  look  the  other 
way  as  if  it  hurt  their  eyes  to  gaze  at  her.  This 
was  at  first  a  great  grief  and  the  Tempter  used 
to  sjuggest  to  her  to  be  discontented  because  s.he 
was  crosis-eyed  and  did  nr,t  have  naturally  curly 
hair,  but  her  Angel  would  then  fold  his  wings 
about  her  and  whisper : 

"How  fortunate  you  are  to  be  able  to  see 
the  lovely  curly  hair  of  other  little  girls,  and 
their  pretty  eyes!  Tsn't  it  delightful  to  look 
on  at  so  much  beauty  and  to  think  how  good 
God  is  to  make  pretty  children  and  to  give  the 
ones  who  are  not  pretty  the  pleasiu-e  of  seeing 
them  ? ' ' 

So  carefully  did  Felicity's  Angel  help  her  to 
win  the  Joy  of  the  Looker-On  that  as  she  grew 
up  there  was  no  girl  who  took  more  pleasure 
in  her  own  beauty  than  Felicity  did  in  the  beau- 
ty (  f  others.  From  the  little  runabout  children, 
wilh  th(!  soft  roundness  of  babyhood  still  in  their 
cheeks,  with  little  creases  in  theii-  arms  to  mark 


the  wrists  and  little  furrows  to  mark  the  elbows 
—from  the<e  up  to  the  grandmothers  in  whose 
faces  were  fine  and  delicate  lines  of  peace  and 
overcoming— there  was  no  beauty  which  was 
overlooked  by  Felicity.  Best  of  all  she  loved  the 
beauty  of  girls  of  her  own  age.  The  tall,  supple 
young  figures,  the  elastic  step  as  though  thev 
walked  on  air,  the  rounded  column  of  their  fair 
throats,  the  wild  roses  in  their  cheeks,  the  won- 
der yet  in  their  eyes,  all  gave  her  so  much  joy 
to  look  upon  that  this  alone  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  make  her  life  very  good. 

All  her  life  Felicity  wa^  verj-  poor,  ?,nd  had 
to  stretch  out  every  five  cents  to  mak('  it  do  the 
w(;rk  of  seven  and  a  half.  But  her  Ange'  taught 
hei"  to  look  outside  of  her  own  pinch 'ng  !>?verty, 
cMid  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  others  who  had  ease 
Mud  abundance.  Take,  for  instance,  the  U'.atter 
(f  new  spring  hats  Felicity  had  to  wear  the 
same  hat  not  only  in  sprinir,  Luit  in  sun:mer, 
n'ltnmn,  winter,  and  when  a  hole  was  M-orn  in 
i*^  by  the  hat-pin  she  had  to  stick  the  pin  in  a 
new  place.  But  she  could  always  multiply  the 
joys  of  spring  hats  by  the  pi/asure  she  took  in 
creeping  into  the  millinery  departments  and 
watching  when  they  were  tried  on,  one  after 
another,  over  lovely  faces  also  in  their  spring, 
and  then  seeing  the  prettiest  chosen  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  home  before  ever  the  price  was  asked. 
Tt  was  the  same  with  winter  furs,  and  tailor- 
made  suits,  and  new  bracelets,  and  Christmas 
gifts,  and  Oriental  rugs  and  pictures  for  their 
i"((:ms,  and  all  the  other  pretty  things  that  girls 
buy  who  have  no  sense  of  having  to  spare  and 
!^:tint.  Poverty  shuts  out  many  simple  joys, 
wholesome  and  sweetening  to  life,  such  as  ne\v 
b(  oks,  new  clothes,  ocean  voyages,  summers  at 
the  mountains  or  by  the  sea,  but  it  can  never 
shut  out  the  Joy  of  the  Looker-On. 

Felicity  never  had  a  home,  for  those  poor 
people  who  took  her  into  their  homes  for  a 
while,  could  only  keep  her  as  long  as  they  were 
able  to  afford  it,  and  this  was  always  a  very 
s'h'M't  time.  Then  she  would  make  applications 
to  H(  ards  and  Trustees  and  such  persons  to  ad- 
mit her  into  some  of  those  dreadful  institution- 
al Homes  with  the  homeness  left  out,  and  they 
always  said  to  her  something  like: 
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"My  <i'(;od  «>ii'l,  I  will  give  you  next  week  a 
letter  of  inti'oduction  to  the  President  of  Me- 
cluinieal  Henevolence,  which  you  must  present 
to  the  paue-boy  at  the  door  of  Formality  Hall, 
and  he  will  <rive  it  to  the  major-domo,  who  will 
•iive  it  to  the  secretary,  who  will  make  an  ap- 
pointment for  3'ou  to  form  in  line  and  be  cate- 
chised as  to  your  worthiness  at  half -past  nine 
that  day  f oi-tnight. " 

So  Felicity  never  had  a  real  home,  but  w'as 
.dl  hei'  life  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  a  stranger  at  the  gates  of  other  people. 
Rut  her  Angel  saw  to  it  that  she  had  lots  of 
opi)ortunities  to  see  the  homes  of  others,  homes 
that  overfioAved  with  the  happy  interests  of  chil- 
dren who  never  knew  what  it  was  not  to  have 
a  home.  She  used  to  see  such  children  waiting 
until  their  father  come  home  in  the  evening,  to 
drag  him  into  a  family  council  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  important  questions  as  Avhether' 
the  swing  should  be  hung  from  the  oak  or  tiie 
e!m,  or  whether  the  new  pony  should  be  namcvl 
Robin  or  Jack.  She  used  to  see  the  poor  man 
who  was  only  a  "hand"  in  the  factory,  come 
home  at  meal-time  to  a  four-room  tenement  to 
wash  at  the  sink  and  make  the  same  old  joke 
every  day  about  the  fear  that  his  wife  hadn't 
saved  him  any  dinner,  while  the  whole  family 
went  into  gales  of  laughter  over  it.  So  Felicity 
fcund  that  one  of  the  most  joy-bringing  things 
to  lock  on  at  is  a  home,  and  it  was  good  to  see 
that  this  foi'tunate  earth  was  so  full  vi  such 
happy  places. 

Felicity  made  very  few  friends,  for  her  shell 
that  she  lived  in  (which  was  her  body)  was  so 
unsightly  that  it  repelled  all  those  who  judge 
cf  others  by  the  outside  and  do  not  ])ossess  the 
seeing  eyes  which  are  able  to  I'egard  the  heart. 
Yet,  fortunately  for  all  beautiful  souls  which 
ai"e  shut  up  in  ugly  cases,  thei'c  are  many  ])ersons 
wlu)  have  these  seeing  eyes  and  Felicity  made 
s(!me  cherished  friends  during  her  pilgiMmage. 
But  she  never  kept  them.  Always  it  luippened 
that  she  quickly  lost  them  by  absence,  by  death, 
and  a  few  sorrow^ful  times  by  estrangement. 

Nevertheless,  how  Felicity's  heart  was  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  fi-iendship  between  others, 
by  the  perfect  understandings,  the  loyal  fellow- 


ships and  abiding  affection  that  bind  comrades 
and  chums  together.  All  over  the  earth  there 
lire  i)leasant  paths  worn  by  the  feet  of  such 
friends  in  their  hmg  Afalks  together,  and  the 
sight  of  them  is  good  for  sore  eyes,  healing,  re- 
storing to  dim  vision,  if  looked  at  from  the  right 
point. 

Felicity  was  never  strong,  so  as  to  find  it  a 
l)leasure  to  rise  in  the  morning  merely  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  or  a  pure  joy  to  run  in  the  fields 
or  do  errands  at  the  grocery  store.  She  never 
knew  Avhat  it  was  to  be  quite  free  from  pain, — 
headache  or  backache  or  earache  or  toothache. 
Rut  how  carefully  her  Angel  taught  her— and 
how  quickly  she  learned — to  find  joy  in  the 
health  and  vigor  of  others.  Even  to  see  a  girl 
run  buoyantly  up  stairs,  one  flight,  two  flights, 
three,  without  any  result  except  that  her  eyes 
weie  brighter  and  her  hair  more  alive,  was  a  de- 
lightful sight.  Then  Felicity's  Angel  would 
show  her  the  golfers  and  the  tennis-players,  the 
rowers  and  the  Marathon  runners,  tanned  by 
sun  and  wind,  the  red  blood  coursing  under  the 
brown  skin  until  they  simply  had  to  express 
their  vitality  in  sjiontaneity  of  movement,  in 
exercises  full  of  vigor  and  grace.  Yes,  and  even 
the  expi'essmen,  the  letter-carriers  at  Christmas 
time,  the  locomotive  engineers,  the  firemen,  the 
lumbermen,  all  young,  strong,  full  of  vigor,  ready 
to  exchange  jokes  as  they  wijied  off  the  per- 
spiration, able  to  eat  enormous  dinners  with 
tremendous  appetite  and  to  do  huge  and  mighty 
feats  immediately  afterwards  without  thought 
concerning  their  digestion.  How  Felicity  would 
laugh  with  delight  at  all  this! 

It  is  my  ojMuion  that  the  sixth  Malevolent 
^VoJnan  was  hard  put  to  it  to  find  an  evil  wish 
when  she  wished  for  P^elicity  to  be  without  spe- 
cial gifts  of  the  mind,  for  these  do  not  amount 
to  much  to  girls  who  have  other  things  to  make 
them  happy.  Genius  weighs  light  in  the  balance 
with  most  <  f  us  compared  with  home  and  friends 
and  go(!d  health  and  even  prettiness  and  plenty 
(  f  sjK'nding  money.  Rut  there  are  a  few  per- 
:  ons  who  would  give  u])  all  the  simple,  common 
jcys  if  only  they  could  be  great  singers,  or  paint- 
ers or  [)(  ets  or  in  some  way  expi'ess  the  beautiful 
things  they  see  in  visions  or  dream  in  dreams. 
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Felicity's  heart  was  overfloAvin":  with  the  joy 
and  wonder  of  the  thin<>s  her  Angel  had  taught 
her  to  see,  but  she  was  never  able  to  express 
them  i]i  song  or  picture  or  pcem.  All  the  more 
did  she  glow  in  the  Jon-  of  these  gifts  in  other 
persons. 

Privately,  and  quite  between  ourselves,  1 
believe  that  this  business  of  tinding  joy  in  look- 
ing on  is  something  which  all  of  our  Angels  try 
lo  teach  us.  and  the  only  difference  between  our- 
elve-^  and  P'elicity  is  that  she  learned  it  faster 
and  better.  However,  we. won't  dispute  about 
this.  We  will  stick  to  facts  in  this  story  and 
leave  our  speculation.  The  last  fact  that  I  have 
to  tell  is  about  the  iiei-sons  that  used  to  look  on 
Pt  Felicity  some  of  the  days  when  she  had  par- 
ticularly good  times  at  her  own  looking-on. 
Some  of  these  thoughtless  si)ectat()rs  Avould  be 
very  likely  to  remark, 

"Oh,  what  a  miserable,  wretched  pooi-  child 
that  is!" 

Then  Felicity's  Angel  would  make  her  turn 
round  so  that  they  could  get  a  glimpse  of  her 
face,  and  they  Avould  immediately  exclaim: 

' '  ]>ut  did  you  ever  see  anybody  look  so  hap])}"  1 
Isn't  it  mv~)St  ])erfectly  extraordinary  that  any- 
one can  be  so  happy?  Where  on  earth  does  she 
find  all  that  hajipiness?" 

Felicity's  Angel  would  then  beckon  to  tliese 
people's  Angels  and  send  them  some  message  like 
this: 

"liow  silly  of  you  to  think  anybody  miser- 
able and  wretched  who  lacks  merely  outside 
things!  Tt  is  only  the  inside  things  that  really 
matter.  It  is  only  the  inside  things  tliat  can 
make  us  happy.  This  child  has  that  love  of  otli- 
(M's  and  that  disregard  of  self  which  bring  her 
one  of  the  greatest  joys  in  the  world— the  joy 
of  the  Looker-On." 


®1|^  Paintpra 


I  would  not  (luarrel   with  a   stai-. 
For  being  high  and  I  so  low  ; 
And  so  I  will  not  quarrel 
With  Fra  Angelico. 
He  fashioned  our  A'irgin  Lady  Fair 
And  put  what  stars  about  liei-  iiair! 
What  flawless  lilies  on  her  dress, 
And,  in   her  eyes,  what  tenderness! 
Yet  wliat  artist  coidd   ever  trace 
For  any  man,   his  mother's  face. 

Kather   I   quarrel   with   the  earth. 

Too  dnll  and  colourless  below 

To  lieighten  the  imaging 

Of  even  Fra  Angelico. 

For  lilies>  never  blow  in  Spring 

As  white  a«  Mary's  mantling, 

And  all  the  shades  of  sunlight  strewn 

On  rainbow,  field-flower  and  moon^ 

Were  never  fitted  to  iinprei-i'S 

One   fragment   of  her  loveliness. 

I   have  no  canvasises  to  show 

To  rival  Fra  Angelico. 

Palette  and  i)igiuents,  none  I  keep 

To  trouble  his  immortal  sleep, 

Nor  care  what   parallel  there  be 

Betwixt  our  immortality. 

My  brow  no  laurel  wreath  beseem — 

Yet  have  1  somehow  had  a  dream 

Of  a  white  canvas  ti)at  will  lie 

Unfinished,  ^lother,  till  I  die. 

LEONARD  FEENEY,  S.J. 
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NIAGARA    IN    WINTER 


Ft  is  so  hard  to  clioose  the  loveliest  of  the 
font-  ^ipasoiis.  Spring  has  its  charm  of  newly 
awakened  life,  balmy  days,  warm  little  breezes, 
cloudless'  skies,  jrlorioiis  sunshine  and  the 
sweet  (xlours  of  violets,  lilacs  and  budding 
things.  Summer  appeals  witli  the  beauty  of 
dro\<-'sy  days,  of  lazy  butterflies,  of  gorgeous 
■sunsets,  long,  velvety  twilights,  moonlight  on 
the  water.  Fall  bids  for  our  favour  with  tlie 
fruits  0)f  the  harvest,  th^  purple  and  gold  of 
f^parkling  days,  the  spiee  and  exhilaration  of 
traoiips   through   frost-touched    wooded   places. 

It  is  thus  here  at  Nia.gara ;  there  is  so  mucli 
lavish  display  of  beauty  that  a  choice  of  seasons 
is  almost  impoissible ;  yet,  as  the  time  of  snow 
and  ice  mantles  us  I  almost  want  to  give  my 
vote  of  preference  to  Winter.  That  season  lias 
always  held  a  fascination  for  me,  and  with  its 
arrival  comes  a  feeling  of  delightful  ecstacy,  a 
sense  of  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  the  world's 
white  fairyland. 

Let  me  wave  my  magic  wand  and  show  you 
just  one  of  Niagara's  glorious  winter  days.  It 
has  been  snowing  all  morning — fluffy,  feathery 
flakes  like  filigree  petals.  Tlie  trees  and  bushes, 
twigs,  and  posts,  stumps  and  vines,  all  are 
dresLsed  in  garments  of  ice.  Garlands  of  snow, 
festoon  the  tall,  majestic  fir  trees.  The  rush  of 
Niagara 'is  mighty  water  is  not  impeded  as  it 
tumbles  over  the  rocks  with  its  cargo  of  im- 
mense «now  mounds.  Afar  in  the  lower  river  is 
the  ice  bridge  in  all  its  wonderful  perfection. 
The  little  house  at  tlie  "Maid  of  the  Mist" 
]andin.g  is  so  frozen  tliat  it  resembles  an  old 
Greek  temple  of  rare  architecture.  The  trees, 
paths  and  rustic  bridges  on  Goat  Island — all 


are  weai-ing  the  hoary  coat  of  Jack  Frost's 
design.  The  water  from  the  springis  that  have 
their  source  in  the  rocks,  trickles  from  the 
cliffs  and  freezes  into  long,  thin  icicles  that  are 
the  most  delicate  sliade  of  green.  Over  all  this 
Avitohery  of  winter  beauty  the  siky  arches'  in 
boundless  savannalis  of  blue  with  just  here  and 
there  a  big,  fluffy  cloud  that  looks  like  so  much 
eiderdoAvn. 

The  sun  spreads  its  glory  like  molten  gold 
ovei*  the  whole  scene,  making  the  colours  of 
the  rainboAV  shine  like  a  perfect  arch  of  exquis- 
ite beauty.  The  ice  jewels  sparkle  and  dance 
— 'the  snow  is  dazzling  in  its  pure  whiteness. 
Oh,  Queen  Winter,  I  humbly  pay  court  to  your 
majesty  in  your  glory  of  white  loveliness! 

IIoAv  wonderful  it  would  be  if  we  could 
just  bottle  bits  of  this  winter  magic  and  send 
it  all  over  the  w^orld.  ■  Truly,  the  world  could 
not  but  be  better  for  it.  Here,  close  to  the 
power  and  majesty  of  Niagara,  petty  things 
creep  aw^ay,  annoyances  fade  and  grow  less 
like  phantoms.  Big  things,  noble  desires,  hitrh 
ideals  are  born  and  grow  into  realities. 

God  seems  so  close.  His  Majesty  so  great  in 
the  voice  of  His  waters.  Humans  seem  so 
small,  they  shrink  into  sucii  trivialities.  It  is 
only  thieir  love  of  God  that  makes  them  great. 
And  like  the  ice-bridge  foa-med  by  the  tiny  bits 
of  ice  and  snow,  so  it  seems  that  acts  of  love 
are  the  way  to  true  perfection  that  lifts  the 
voice  of  praise  to  God  like  the  great  sound  of 
Niagara. 

ALICE  STUART. 

Loretto,  Niag'ara  Falls. 
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" BILLIE" 


SHE  mice,  of  course,  are  responsible  for  tlii« 
Story.  Tf  it  hadn't  been  for  them  . 
Not  that  Ave  reHlly  wanted  them,  you  mjiV 
be  sure.  In  fact,  we  found  them  a  perjietual 
nuisance  in  our  dormitories.  They  would  hold 
parties  on  the  floor  after  we  had  «i'one  to  bed, 
and  would  rusli  ixhvnt  and  have  w41d  times.  AV** 
used  to  lie  and  listen  to  them,  and  next  morn- 
ing- would  find  that  they  had  held  a  supper 
party  inside  a  pie.  During  the  winter  months 
they  became  so  bold  that  they  would  trot  down 
the  halls  quite  serenely  in  front  of  us. 

It  was  in  the  winter  that  we  finally  became 
"fed  up"  AA'ith  those  mice.  We  tried  paraffin 
rags,  Avhicli  only  drove  them  out  of  one  hole  into 
another.  We  tried  traps,  baited  with  toasted 
cheese,— it  went  to  our  hearts  to  give  them  that 
cheese,  — and  by  morning  the  cheese  had  dis- 
appeared neatly,  without  springing  the  trap. 

Once  a  trap  did  go  off  in  the  night,  followed 
b}^  a  squeak,  and  we  rejoiced  hideously,  but  be- 
hold, in  the  morning  no  mouse-corpse,  no  noth- 
ing.    It  was  positively  uncanny. 

"What  you  need,"  remarked  the  Avag  of  the 
school,  "is  a  cat." 

"But  where  in  the  world  are  we  to  find  a 
cat  ? ' '  we  asked  in  perplexed  chorus. 

'Where?  There  are  billions  of  cats  about, 
most  of  'em  homeless.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
go  out  Avith  a  piece  of  meat  on  the  end  of  a 
string,  and  in  a  fcAV  minutes  you  stop  and  take 
your  choice." 

"We  should  Avant  a  nice  cat,"  put  in  Elsie 
Kent,  our  form  captain,  firmly. 

At  that  point,  one  mouse,  a  bold  youth,  ran 
across  Elsie's  feet. 

That  settled  the  matter. 

Elsie  herself  Avent  out  to  seek  a  cat. 

We  waited  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  decided 
that  someone  had  better  go  and  seek  Elsie,  be- 
fore the  lionse  mistress  became  too  inquisitive. 

Maiy    .Mackay   had    just    volunteered   when 


Elsie  strolled  in,  trying  to  look  as  if  it  Avas  all 
quite  right  and  proper,  and  carrying  under  her 
arm, — a  black,  bright-eyed,  tousled  mongrel! 

That  was  hoAv  Billie  came. 

And  noAv  he  is  everybody's  dog. 

Billie  himself  thinks  he  is  the  OAvner  of  the 
place,  and  gives  ncAvcomers  a  very  bad  time  till, 
having  forced  them  to  retaliate,  he  studiously 
ignores  their  existence  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then,  lying  on  his  back,  he  holds  up  a  paAV  for 
friendship. 

And  Billie 's  friendship  is  ncA'er  refused, — 
there  is  so  much  that  is  lovable  about  him.  Of 
course  there  are  other  dogs  in  the  school,  but  not 
Avith  Billie 's  uncanny  intelligence.  It  Avas  one 
of  our  best  tales  that -once,  AA^hen  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  directors  had  finished  a  tour  of 
inspection,  and  Mary  Ireland,  the  cram  of  the 
school,  AA^as  hovering  round  for  compliments, 
the  great  man  turned  and  remarked : 

"That's  the  most  intelligent  dog  I've  seen." 

When  Elsie  left,  she  had  the  good-nature 
to  be  Avilling  to  leaA'e  him  to  the  care  of  Julia 
Grieve. 

Julia  Avas  a  queer  kid,  rather  quick  in  class, 
but  out  of  it,  cultiv^ated  a  rather  bullying  man- 
ner, and  almost  every  junior  had  to  knuckle 
under. 

IIoAvever,  Billie  Avas  free  of  the  school,  so 
that  Avas  really  all  that  Ave  eared. 

He  never  failed  to  go  out  Avith  us  on  a  free 
half.  But  he  invariably  left  us  as  soon  as  we 
got  out  of  school  bounds.  And  we  never  saAV 
him  again  until  turning-in  time.  No  one  could 
explain  the  uncanny  punctuality  Avith  Avhich  he 
returned,  prompt  to  the  minute,  at  the  school 
gate. 

He  fed  like  a  lord,  and  refused  tAvice  as  much 
as  he  ate.  He  slept  in  Mary  Mackay's  room — 
Mary  Avas  noAV  captain— and  if  she  was  late  in 
turning  in,  Billie  Avas  there  before  her,  lying 
flat  on  the  floor,  paAvs  stretched  out,  and  chin  on 
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them.  lie  would  open  (.no  briirht,  black  eye, 
and  blink  reproachfully  at  her.  then  .shut  it 
airain. 

Tf  any  of  us  were  in  tr(  uble,  or  sick.  Billie's 
cold,  damp  nose  was  invariably  thrust  into  our 
hands,  in  dojjjry  sympathy. 

NoWy  after  two  ycai's.  .Iuli;i  hcuau  to  assci-t 
her  ownership,  and  nuich  anxious  discussion  arul 
mutual  inquiry  followed.  We  tried  a  few  plain 
hints,  but  these  only  brought  forth  the  retort 
that  we  had  no  le;jal  prcx  f  of  ownership. 

She  beiran  to  take  Billie  out  on  the  leash, 
and  the  looks  he  cast  on  us  repi'oached  our  im- 
potence to  help  him. 

It  was  this  action  which  starte;!  the  rumor 
that  Julia  was  leavinjr.  When  the  rumor  be- 
came a  certainty,  Julia  answered  it  roundly  by 
proclairainf?  her  intention  of  takin<i:  Billie. 

We  appealed  to  the  Head.    8he  ji'ave  us  a  cor 
dial  welcome,  but  pointed  out  that  Avithout  evi- 
dence we  could  do  nothinjr. 

Meanwhile,  we  wrote  Elsie. 

The  whole  school  was  aware  of  the  dual  of 
wits,  and  everybody  Avas  hutrely  interested. 

Tile  only  question  was  whether  Elsie's  ans- 
wer would  arive  in  time. 

We  took  our  snubbings  badly  in  the  Sixth, 
and  put  no  pres.sure  on  her,  and  even  at  the  fare- 
well feed,  Billie  was  not  mentioned. 

When  our  inner  men  were  quite  sati.sfied, 
Julia  surpriised  us  all  by  standing  up  to  speak. 
She  began : 

"Well,  girls,  you  all  know  Tin  leaving.  1 
can  honestly  say  I'm  sorry,  and  I  know  without 
being  told  that  you're  sorry  to  lose  me, — and,  I 
think  tiiat  is  all  I've  got  to  «ay." 

Certain  things  were  up  to  us  then  as  ladies. 
The  captain  ros^e  and  paraphrasx'd  what  Juli'i 
had  said,  looking  mournfully  at  Billie  all  the 
while,  who  squatted  at  her  feet,  his  bright  eyes 
full  of  question,  one  ear  cocked  up. 

MisiS  Reynolds,  our  form  mistress,  entered  at 
that  moment,  and  Julia  slipped  out. 

Next  day,  not  one  of  us  went  asi  far  as>  tiie 
door  to  see  her  off. 

Mary  strolled  al)()ut,  forlorn.  She  had  a 
chronic  cold  in  her  nose,  so  she  told  syinirathi/- 
ers. 


A  iiioi'e  cheerful  atmosphere  prcvail-d  the 
following  day,  when  Elsie's  letter  arrived.  Ir 
ran  : 

"Vou  haven't,  ais  Julia  points  out,  any  legal 
proof  of  owner-ship,  but  that  doesn't  alter  the 
fact  that  I  meant  him  to  be  for  the  s-hool.  and 
that's  why  1  left  liiDi.  Still,  what  can  yon  du 
now?" 

.Mai-y  thought  she  knew..  A  subscription 
list  was  opened  Avilli  a  view  lo  coiinly  court 
proceedings.  Every  o)ie  was  anxiou •■  t:)  give, 
for  such  a  caus.e.  Even  Rulh  Vowart.  avIio 
lived  ill  a  perpetually  broke  state,  sold  the  last 
tAVo  stamps  >:|ie  had,  leaving  herself  in  the  piti- 
able st-ite  of  not  pos  f  sing  even  a  stainj)  to 
Avrite  home  to  as-k  for  money. 

As  a  mattei-  of  fact,  further  events  proved 
her  heroic  self-sacriti(  e  nnneces-sary. 

P>illie.  in  Julia';  home,  had  found  things 
dr'cidedly  lonely,     lie  ha  1  hc'i   iiiconsolahic. 

So,  Avhen  Julia  took  him  Avitli  her  to  the 
.'  tatioii  to  enquire  about  her  trunk,  he  Ava  •  quite 
dc-pei'ate. 

Had  Julio  been  watching  hei-  ill-gotten  gains, 
>'ie  would  have  seen  a  remarkable  <hangc  •!«  a 
train  drcAv  in. 

Billie  had  heai'd  voi:-!'^.  cheerily  >  inging.  and 
he  kncAV  that  song. 

He  bit  through  the  leash,  cleared  the  Avin- 
doAV-sill,  and  Avas  soon  sniffing  the  beloved 
;c!iool  uniform  worn  by  the  ''new  girls"  going 
up.  Reaching  the  school  station,  he  bai'ked  in 
(Mstasy  at  the  hundreds  of  their  kind  (ni  the 
platfonii,  and  Avhen  one  of  these  "new  gii-ls." 
ti-ied  to  put  him  on  the  train  again,  a  bleeding 
hand  Avas  all  she  had  to  shoAV  foi-  it. 

A  few  of  the  girls  had  stayed  behind  to  meet 
the  afternoon  train,  and  Avere  Avondering  Avhe- 
ther  to  get  some  "eats"  first,  or  go  on  to  the 
s(  hool. 

They  had  just  decided  to  make  sure  of  a 
feast,  Avhen  IMary  INIackay.  Avho  was  among 
them,  s])ie(l  Billie,  tearing  along  like  a  thing 
possessed.  He  had  seen  some  of  his  friends, 
and  meant  to  know  Avho  else  AVias  thei'c. 

Reaching  Mary,  he  barked  ecstatieiilly. 
.inmning  up  on  her.     Poor  old  Billie!     He  Avas 
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dyinig  to  speak  in  liuman  language  to  a  girl 
wlio  herself  eo'uldn't  use  it. 

Back  lie  was  taken  to  his  old  home ;  there, 
impatiently  enduring  friendly  handling,  he 
visited  every  old  nook. 

He  came  to  Mary's  room,  and  giving  a  little 
whine  of  pleasure,  jumped  in ! 

The  return  of  Billie  was  an  historical  event 
in  the  school. 

No  one  wan  very  much  surprised  when,  one 
afternoon  later,  a  ear  rolled  up  to  the  door, 
and  Julia  stepped  out. 

Billie,  paws  on  the  window-'sill,  had  watch- 
ed her  arrival,  and  now,  retreating  to  a  group 
of  girls,  barked  insolently. 

After  the  usual  greeting  to  the  Head,  Julia 
asked  for  Billie,  saying  quite  abruptly : 

''I've  come  for  my  dog.  Miss  Hastings." 

''Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  Head.  "I  didn't 
know  we  had  your  dog,  Julia." 

"He's  there,  Billie,"  said  Julia,  un- 
abashed. 

Billie  snarled  and  barked  again,  showing 
shiny  teeth. 

"Oh!"  went  on  the  Head,  "That's  a  dog 
some  of  the  girls  found  on  the  train.  I  like 
him.  T  shfiU  certainly  not  let  him  go  without 
legal  proof  of  your  ownership!" 

Legal  proof  of  ownership ! 

A  smile  formed  on  all  of  our  faces,  as  Julia 
turned  to  go. 

As  she  went  down  the  steps,  an  impulsive 
cluHH-  arose  from  all  of  us.  The  Head  smiled, 
and  tlie  clieer  grew  more  loud. 

Then  suddenly  the  excited  crowd,  with  Bil- 
lie squatted  on  his  haunches,  and  one  ear  cock- 
ed up,  became  as  a  group  of  statues. 

The  Angelus  had  begun  to  ring.  It  seemed 
sadder  and  sweeter  tlian  ever,  to-night,  and 
some  of  the  girls  found  lumps  Avhich  they  could 
not  account  for,  in  their  throats,  through  the 
sheer  poetry  of  it. 

T]ieu  the  bell  to  go  down  to  supper  sounded. 
Yet  all  stodd,  as  if  surprised  in  prayer. 

Then  "Wouf  I"  barked  Billie — and  we  car- 
ried on. 

JEAN  GODSON. 

Loretto  Abbey. 


Wlion  all  the  world  is  sleeping, 

And   shadows  softly   fall. 
And  all  the  stars  are  peeping, 

A  liush  comes  over  all ; 
Then  in  the  silver  moonlight, 

In  vales   and  wood-land   dells. 
The  pretty  fairies  take  delight 

In  weaving  magic  spells. 

And   when   these   fairies  dancing, 

In  shady  glen  and   grove, 
A  thousand  lights  entrancing. 

In  glittering  brightness  move ; 
These  are  the  happy  fireflies, 

And  shining 's  their  delight, 
That  all  the  pretty  fairies  gay. 

While  dancing,  may  have  light. 

At  dawn,  with  magic  brightness. 

Begins  tlie  mortal's  day. 
Then  with  steps  of  airy  lightness. 

The  fairies  trip  away; 
Then.otil:  they  go  to  dreamland, 

And  tuck  themselves  in  bed, 
And  dreams  and  visions  filled  with  joy. 

Dance  in  each  fairy  head. 

CLARA  BARRETT. 


itfti     1^    '^9    "     ft! 


"Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  brings  with 
it  the  truest  and  liighest  pleasures;  but  they 
who  cultivate  it  for  the  pleasure's  sake  are 
r,elfish,  not  religious,  and  will  never  gain  the 
pleasure,  because  they  never  can  have  tlie  vir- 
tue. ' ' — Newman. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A  MODERN  SCHOOL-GIRL 


Wiien  our  grandparents  were  children  they 
luid  time  to  i-'toj)  and  liisteii  to  the  chiming  of 
the  cliureh  belk,  time  to  v.'atch  th.e  drifting 
clouds,  time  to  make  friends  wit!i  the  squirrels 
and  birds  and  take  long  -walka  through  the 
woods  and  enjoy  nature. 

Tlie  modern  business  man  leads  a  life  of 
continual'  bustle  and  rush,.  lie  dresir-es'  in  a 
rush,  reads  his  morning  paper  while  drinking 
a  hasty  cup  of  cofifee ;  jump>»  into  his  car  and  a 
few  moments  later  is  in  his  office.  He  s-pends 
the  morning  in  a  continual  rush  from  one  thing 
to  anot'her.  He  lunches  with,  a  business  friend 
in  order  to  talk  over  .some  financial  atfair.  Then 
he  hurricis  back  to  his  office  and  .spends  the  af- 
ternoon in  as  busy  a  fashion  as  the  morning 
jind  linjally  goes  home  with  about  one-luilf  of 
^vh:lt  ho  had  planned  to  do,  undone. 

Just  a.y  hurried  is  the  life  of  the  average  wo- 
man. The  children  musl:  be  got  ready  for 
s;hool,  the  nuirketing  attended  to,  a  bit  of 
housec]c<".n<ing  achiieved  and  various  other  do- 
mestic duties  looked  after.  Tiien  luncheon  must 
be  got  ready  for  the  cliildren  and  soon  they 
are  home  from  school.  Various  social  works 
claim  her  afternoon  as  well  as  the  visit  to  the 
dressmaker  and  the  confusion  and  disturbance 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  painter  and  paper- 
hanger. 

She  is  always  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  something  will  be  finished  or  a  period  of 
worry  v.'ill  be  over  and  a  comparative  rest  will 
he  hci's.  But  Avhen  that  day  comes  one  of  the 
children  is  ill,  or  a  neighbour  has  some  mis- 
fortune, or  a  disaster  turns  some  poor  family 
into  the  street  to  be  housed  and  cared  for,  and 
the  poor  mother  is  as  busy  or  Imsier  than  be- 
fore and  ofU'ii  drops  into  bed  at  midnight  too 
tired  to  do  more  than  i-ead  the  headlines  of  the 
(hiily  paper  and  say  her  prayers. 

But  while  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
cares  and  worries  of  both  father  and  mother, 


comparatively  few  people  stop  to  consider  the 
liurricd  life  of  the  ordinary  school  girl,  whose 
homework  kcei)s  lier  up  till  the  wee  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  She  rises  in  the  morning  as 
tired  as  when  slie  went  to  bed  the  night  before; 
crds  her  breakfast  while  anxiously  watching 
the  clock  and  then  flies  off  to  school.  Arriving 
there,  she  plunges  into  a  rou'.ine  of  various 
school  lessons.  At  twelve  o'clock  she  goes  home 
to  lunch  and  spends  the  remaining  few  niiiuites 
before  classes  recommence,  looking  over  and 
doing  the  lessons  of  the  afternoon.  She  is  tired 
when  she  gets  home  about  four-thirty,  but — 
re;:t  then?     No,  not  for  lier. 

The  girl  holding  a  position  as  stenographer 
in  an  office  comes  homo  at  five  or  five-thirty, 
a.nd  has  the  evening  free;  even  a  gifl  doing 
hoi;,;owork  in  her  own  home,  has  a  free  even- 
ing. But  the  poor,  unfoi-tunate  school  girl  mu>)t 
then  begin  all  over  again.  She  studies  and 
studies  and  practices,  and  finally  goes  to  bed 
;:.s  tired  as  any  of  her  elders  who  will  say  to 
hor,  "Your  school  days  are  the  happiest  days  of 
your  life.     iMake  good  use  of  them." 

Men,  women  and  children  all  go  on  year 
after  year  hoping,  in  spite  of  experience, 
th-it  a  time  will  come  when  this  .strenuousness 
will  give  place  to  a  period  of  rest  and  no  worry. 
But  this  time  nev^r  comes. 

All  progress,  all  self-development  since  the 
bogiaming  of  this  struggling  world  of  ours,  has 
been  won  at  the  cost  of  hard  work  and  hard 
thinking  on  the  part  of  someone.  Work  is 
good ;  but  over-work  when  it  becomes  too 
strenuous  is  the  pace  that  kills.  In  no  country 
are  there  so  many  nervous  wrecks  among  both 
men  and  women  as  in  this  hustling  country. 
It  is  here  thiat  less  strenuousness  is  needed 
and  more  repose  of  both  mind  and  body. 


HELEN    O'BRIEN. 


iLioretto,  Gueliph, 
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JOURNAL  JOTTINGS— MY  BIRTHDAY 


This  is  the  liappiest  day  of  ray  life.  Ob, 
little  bit  of  a  Journal,  don't  you  feel  the  joy 
just  bubbling  from  ray  pen?  To-day  I  ara 
seventeen,  and  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  an 
added  year.  But  grown-up  as  that  sounds,  I 
can't  say  that  I  feel  exactly  old  and  feeble. 
Instead,  I  want  to  run,  and  jurap,  play  ball, 
»wira,  dance — ^do'  everything  that  requires  en- 
ergy and  speed.  It  makes  me  truly  sad  when 
I  think  that  in  five  years  if  I  venture  to  skip 
ro-pe  some  one  will  be  sure  to  raise  horrible 
eyebrows  and  say  in  shocked  tones,  "Oh,  my 
dear,  don't  be  so  undignified,  it  really  doesn't 
look  well."  Look  well!  If  being  dignified 
means  being  unnatural,  then  I'm  never,  never 
going  to  be  dignified.  I  just  won't  walk  primly 
and  properly.  If  I  want  to  skip — I'll  skip,  if 
I'm  seventeen  or  seventy. 

All  that  sounds  dreadful,  little  Journal, 
and  I  must  not  mar  the  beauty  of  this  day  by 
one  horrid  thought.  This  isn't  an  ordinary 
birthday,  it  is  quite  unlike  any  of  my  other 
birthdays.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
I  have  an  idea  for  this  day. 

Shall  I  tell  you  of  it,  my  own  little  book? 
It  in  that  I  am  going  away  on  a  long  journey. 
The  place  towards  which  I  start  my  travels  is 
called  the  Land  of  Year— ^it  has  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  towns  and  each  is  a  Town  of 
]>ay^Happy  Day,  Dreary  Day,  Sunshiny  Day, 
Bad  Day.  Some  towns  are  nooks  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty  and  others  are  situated  in 
deserts  of  ugly  dryness.  In  some  places  I  think 
I  shall  find  other  travellers  who  will  be  kind 
and  'give  me  a  bit  of  help  as  I  trudge  along. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  shall  meet  those  who  are  cruel, 
who  try  to  injure  me,  who  make  the  way  rough. 
Soraetimes  the  ugly  towns  will  be  beautified  by 
the  thought  of  one  noble  action;  other  beauti- 
ful towns  changed  to  sordidness  by  an  unworthy 
deed.    But  I  must  travel  through  them  all. 


This  journey  is  not  to  be  one  of  luxury,  so 
I  go  as  a  Lady  on  Foot  and  I  carry  ray  own 
knapsack.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  con- 
tents of  that  knapsack.  Food,  I  suppose,  comes 
first,  so  into  my  kit  goes  the  Bread  of  Ideal?. 
1  know  if  I  keep  this  food  ever  sweet  and  fresh 
1  yhall  neveo-  be  hungry  no  raatter  how  raany 
Towns  of  Day  are  located  in  the  desert.  After 
a  long  trudge  on  a  dusty  road  when  I  ara  hot, 
and  hungry,  weary  and  thirsty,  how  refreshing 
it  will  be  to  stop  near  some  spring  of  Beautiful 
Thought  and  eat  my  bread  as  I  sip  a  glass  of 
the  cool  water.  Into  ray  knapsack  I  put  the 
field-glasses  of  Charity.  With  thes.e  I  shall  dis- 
cover new  beauties  in  the  towns  of  ray  travels. 
Then  there  is  a  roll  of  sympathy — it  is  bandage 
for  those  travellers  whom  I  may  meet,  who  have 
not  observed  the  laws  of  the  road  and  are  bruis- 
ed by  the  thorns  of  trouble.  I  take  a  can  of 
Content  to  lielp  nie  when  the  road  is  long  and 
up-hill;  I  have  a  jar  of  Patience — it  is  a  cool 
ointraent  that  will  soothe  the  scratches  and 
blisters  of  unkindness.  I  take  a  tube  of  Sweet 
Dreams — this  will  keep  rae  from  lagging  when 
(  find  the  way  a  bit  rough  and  the  rock-bound 
towns  nuraerdus. 

I  ara  putting  two  boxes  in  ray  knapsack. 
One  is  black  and  ugly — I  wish  I  could  leave 
it  behind,  but  alas,  it  is  part  of  ray  knapsack 
aiul  so — with  rae  coraes  my  box  of  Faults.  I 
hope  gradually  to  lose  thera  as  I  travel  through 
the  Land  of  Year.  The  other  box  is  beautiful 
silver  witli  intricate  carvings  and  inlaid  work 
of  gold.  Just  now  ray  silver  box  is  not  very 
full,  but  I  want  to  keep  adding  to  it  until  ray 
box  of  Virtues  overflows  even  as  ray  box  of 
Faults  empties. 

So  that  I  may  while  away  spare  moments  I 
am  taking  meraory's  book  of  Golden  House  to 
read.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  book.  Each  page 
has  the  story  of  a  happy  event  of  Time  Gone 
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By.  As  I  read  of  tlie  Golden  Hours,  I  feel 
again  the  joy  that  I  had  when  the  book  was 
first  put  together,  page  by  page- 
So  my  knapsack  is  packed,  wee  little  Book, 
and  I  start  on  the  journey  through  the  Land 
of  Year.  Are  you  going  to  bid  me  Bon  Voy- 
age? But  no,  since  you  are  coming  with  me, 
we  say  Bon  Voyage  to  each  other.  You  and  I 
will  be  companions  of  the  road.    I  have  always 


hud  a  bit  of  the  wanderlust  and  I  think  tliis  is 
going  to  be  the  best  journey  of  all.  Are  we 
afraid,  little  Journal,  to  venture  forth  into  this 
new  land?  I  am  not — because  I  have  the  bea- 
con light  of  Faith  and  the  star  of  Hope.  Let 
us  take  to  the  road. 


RUTH  OOETTER. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

A  Paper  Read  by   Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes  at  the   Last   Convention 
of  the   I.F.C.A.   in  Louisville,   Kentucky 


TfC  ^^^I  Schools  have  shown  themstelves  to 
jH     be  tlie  most  important  educational  insti- 

*     tutions  supported  at  public  expense. 

Read  the  program  of  this  Convention — read 
Ihe  program  of  any  great  business  or  educa- 
tional Convention — and  you  will  find  the  High 
School  continually  referred  to,  occasionally  in 
terms  of  approval — sometimes  in  terms  of  re- 
proaeh,  but  ahvays  in  such  a  way  as  to '  con- 
vince you  that  High  Schools  have  a  very  vital 
place  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  High  School 
is  one  institution  whose  function  it  is  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  liundreds  of  tliousands 
of  young  men  and  wojnen  during  tlie  period  of 
greatest  mistakes— th.at  is,  the  first  half  of  the 
adolescent  period.  One  great  advantage  of  the 
High  School  is  that,  in  oirder  to  serve  a  com- 
munity fully,  it  must  epitomize  that  commun- 
ity. To  it  dre  attracted  the  boys  and  girls  from 
all  kinds  of  homes,  and  here  they  meet  on  a 
common  basiri  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  fact 
tliat'  humanity  is  one.  No  High  School  will 
ever  reach  its  highest  efficiency  until  it  is  able 
to  become  the  "melting  pot"  in  which  are 
found  the  different  elements  of  a  community. 
Here  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  'refined  and  the 
crude  must  mingle  and  learn  to  know  and  re- 
,*spect  each  other's  weaknes.ses.  Some  boys  and 
girls  will  desire  to  go  on  to  higher  institutions, 
and  the  High  Sdiool  is  certainly  the  outstand- 


ing- Vmk  between  our  primary  schools  and  the 
university. 

There  is  a  large  number  who,  at  the  time 
they  are  ready  for  high  school,  have  no  wish  to 
go  to  college ;  they  are,  however,  still  too  young 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves  if  they  leave 
school.  In  some  secondary  schools  now,  work 
is  provided  whjch  will  attract  these  boys  and 
girls — commercial  work,  shop  work,  domestic 
science,  art,  music,  agriculture  and  similar 
courses.  Of  course  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity itself  should  determine  the  particular 
features  of  these  siubjeets  which  are  to  be  em- 
phasized. If  the  community  is  a  residential 
one,  of  some  wealth,  the  artistic  sides  of  the 
handicraft  courses  will  need  to  be  accentuated. 
If  it  is  a  community  in  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
industries,  then  the  vocational  side  of  the  work 
must  be  carefully  developed.  There  are  to-day 
about  forty  vacations  which  have  in  them  the 
best  paid  workers  and  which  a  boy  cannot  en- 
ter if  he  stops  school  before  the  completion  of 
four  years  of  training  in  a  standard  High 
School. 

In  hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the 
country,  boys  and  girls  are  learning  to  control 
the  school  buildings  and  grounds- — not  merely 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  teachers  for  other 
work,  but  because  they  thus  acquire  an  attitude 
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towards  common  problenLs  of  administration, 
that  they  could  acquire  in  no  other  way.  Sim- 
ilarly girls  prepare  the  mid-day  luncheons  for 
the  entire  school,  as  part  of  their  domestic 
science,  in  this  way  receiving  instructions  in 
technique  and  management. 

One  of  the  grcateist  Siteps  forward  in  the 
pedagogy  of  character-building  is  taken  by 
those  high  schoolsi  that  find  methods  of  enlist- 
ing every  one  of  their  students  in  activities  of 
eo-op€rative  siervice.  An  illiistration  of  what 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  in  urban  High 
Hchflols,  is  contained  in  tihe  following  report 
of  the  manner  in  which  pupils  are  registered 
in  Washington  Irving  High  School  of  New 
York.  As  the  girls  from  the  elementary  schools 
enter  they  are  met  at  the  door  by  a  reception 
committee  of  pupils,  who  make  them  feel  per- 
fectly at  home,  and  show  them  just  what  to  do. 
After  a  pupil  has  registered,  she  finds  at  her 
side  a  delightful,  chatty  girl,  who  treats  her  as 
if  »he  has  known  her  all  her  life.  This  girl 
takes  her  through  the  building  and  sihow^s  her 
all  about  her  Alma  Mater-to-be.  She  asks  her  in 
what  she  is  particularly  interested.  Does  she 
like  debating  or  music?  Well,  then,  she  must 
be  sure  to  join  the  musical  and  debating  clubs 
and  she  introduces  her  to  the  presidents  of  these 
organizations.  All  this  time  she  has  not  met 
a  single  teacher,  nor  has  she  received  a  single 
order  or  command ;  she  has  simply  been  wel- 
comed to  her  future  Alma  Mater  by  her  equals, 
who  are  glad  that  she  has  come  and  w^ho  hope 
that  she  will  remain  to  honor  the  school,  to  edu- 
cate herself  in  the  finest  sense,  and  to  form 
life-long  friendships,  begun  already  on  the  first 
day.  If  more  schools  tried  this  experiment, 
the  number  of  pupils  who  leave  before  they 
finish  their  course  would  decrease  as  by  a  mir- 
acle. 

Another  recognized  need  of  secondary  edu- 
cation to-day  is  that  of  enlarging  the  pupils' 
opportunities  to  attain  bodily  skill  and  to  train 
their  habits  of  reasoning.  The  moral  values  in 
athletics  are  abundant,  and  boys  and  girls  will 
learn  through  them  to  bring  to  their  tasks 
minds  more  alert,  spirits  more  cheerful  and 
wills  more  energetic  than  through  any  other 
means. 


From  the  very  routine  of  a  good  High  School 
the  pupils  develop  habits  of  punctuality  and 
regularity,  of  accuracy,  truthfulness  and  obe- 
dience, of  politeness,  vself-restraint  and  self- 
control — (habits  which,  when  the  will  enters  in- 
to them,  become  the  school  virtues  and  lay  a 
foundation  of  success.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  faithful  at  school 
is  preferred  above  the  boy  or  girl  who  lias 
formed  the  habit  of  playing  truant. 

A  great  American  educationist  has  said: 
"If  I  were  called  upon  to  put  above  the  door 
of  the  school-house  one  word,  expressive  of  the 
aim  of  high  school  education,  I  would  put  ther-^ 
in  electric  light  the  word  'TRUTH,'  and  truth 
more  than  knowledge,  although  the  latter  is  the 
broader  term.  Knowledge  may  abide  as  a  mere 
matter  of  intellect,  but  truth  touches  the  heart, 
out  of  wiiich  are  the  issues  of  life."  It  is  true 
men  and  true  w^omen  that  our  nations  need 
everywhere.  Religion,  morality  and  know- 
ledge being  absolutely  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ei-nnient  and  the  happiness  o.f  mankind.  High 
Schools  and  the  means  of  higher  educati(^ii 
whould  forever  be  encouraged. 


■  n>  >  irBj>  >  C» 


Little,  fleecy,  baby  clouds, 

Sailing  in  the  sky, 
Skimming   through   the   blue  expanse. 

Above  the  mountains  high. 

Jolly,  big,  fat  mamma  clouds, 

Dressed  in  softest  gray. 
Kiss  the  pretty  baby  clouds, 

When  they  go  to  play. 

Scowling,  angry  papa  clouds, 

W^hen  we  see  the  rain. 
Are  scolding  little  baby  clouds 

To  make  them  good  again. 

Clouds,  you  know,  like  children  too. 
Sometimes  can  naughty  be. 

And  when  their  daddies  scold  them, 
Their  tears  make  rain,  you  see. 


Loretto,  Guelph. 
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REFLECTIONS 


3  FIRST  came  to  see  tlie  light  of  day,  a 
viery  dreary  day,  in  a  dingy  shop  window 
facing  toward  other  shop  windows,  hem- 
med in  by  the  dingy  window®  of  a  busy  London 
street. 

I  knew  my  duty  well,  having  been  taught,  it 
by  the  old  and  experienced  veterans  who  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturer's  for  repolishing 
and  framing.  I  was  to  reflect  honesitly  anything 
coming  within  my  field  of  vision.  Before  I 
was  taken  to  the  dingy  shop  with  the  dingy 
windows,  surrounded  by  other  shops  with  otlier 
dingy  windows,  I  had  become  so  practised  in 
the  art  of  honesty  that  I  grew  to  be  the  pride 
of  my  exacting  teachers,  and  the  leader  of  my 
striving  companions.  Indeed,  the  practice  of 
this  admirable  virtue  grew  to  a  habit. 

There  were  times,  though,  when  I  rather 
regretted  the  fact  that  I  had  acquired  the 
habit.  For  example,  I  would  have  loved  to 
change  that  dingy  window  into  sihining  panes 
of  silvery  glass,  to  reflect  the  smiles  of  the 
sunbeams  as  they  filtered  on  their  path,  or 
perhaps  to  change  that  black  smoke  issuing 
from  the  giant  chimn)?y  from  across  the  way 
into  a  white  mist  catching  the  gleams  of  the 
joyoUiS  sunbeams,  changing  into  every  colour 
imaginable,  and  reflecting  it  all  in  my  face. 
But  these  were  only  momentary  relapses  into 
temptation. 

One  day  fortuUe,  the  blind,  did  smile  on 
me.  A  tiny  little  smile,  to  be  sure,  but  then  a 
smile.  For  it  brought  me  a  little  friend,  with 
curly,  golden  hair,  that  reminded  me  of  the 
stray  sunbeam  that  had  lost  its  way  and  had 
stopped  to  chat  with  me  before  r'esuming  its 
journey.  My  little  friend  stopped  before  tlie 
window  to  admire  herself,  arrange  her  dainty 
curls  and  then  pass  on.  The  next  day  she  came 
dragging  her  doll  carriage,  paused,  pushed  the 
carriage  before  her,  and  then  passed  on  again, 
but  not  until  she  had  stopped  to  gaze  at  the 


pretty  picture  I  reflected,  and  then,  0  the  sun- 
niest of  smiles,  a  tiny  skip,  a  coquettish  shake 
of  th'e  liead,  and  she  was  gone.  The  next  day 
she  came,  the  next  and  the  next.  For  ever  so 
many  days  did  she  drag  that  carriage  to  the 
old  shop  window,  the  only  brightness  in  my 
dreary,  dragging,  dingy  existence. 

As  mirrors  have  very  loving  and  faithful 
hearts,,  perhaps  a  result  of  the  practice  of  tlie 
virtue  of  honesty,  this  little  cheery  friend  grew 
very  dear  to  me. 

A  late  summer  afternoon  (I  think  I  heard 
the  shop  man  say  that  it  was  the  month  of 
August)  was  slowly  turning*  towards  a  de- 
pressingly  warm  evening  when  a  large  car, 
speeding  down  the  street,  sitopped  suddenly 
just  as  the  front  wheels  reached  the  field  of 
my  reflection.  It  wasm  't  hard  to  be  honest  with 
thosle  wheels,  and  it  pictured  my  little  golden- 
haired  friend  in  one  of  them.  Yes,  there  iSihe 
was,  her  laughing  eyes  just  peeping  round  the 
corner  of  my  frame,  her  golden  locks  danc- 
ing as  the  wdnd  played  havoc  with  them,  and 
her  chubby  hands  stroking  the  dingy  window 
pane,  making  long  streaks  in  the  dust.  Then 
she  danced  on;  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  my 
siunny,  cheery  acquaintance  for  miany  a  day. 

A  man  had  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  be- 
gan to  search  around  it  for  so'm'e  trouble  in 
what  he  named  the  engine.  I  don't  remember 
ever  having  reflected  an  engine. 

Meanwhile  another  occupant,  an  old  man, 
began  to  stroll  down  the  street,  gazing  in  my 
window.  After  a  while  he  halted,  stared  and 
(as  I  thought)  owing  to  the  dinginess  of  tlie 
window,  put  on  his  spectacles,  looking  at  me 
through  wide-open,  old,  blue  eyes.  Then  he 
turned  and  left  me.  Being  such  a  modest  per- 
son, or  rather  object,  I  rather  resented  the  un- 
called-for attention. 

I  saw  him  next  after  about  five  minutes  had 
passed.    He  had  evidently  made  a  good  bargain. 
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for  he  was  exeitedly  giving  directions  to  the 
shqp-keeper  for  my  delivery  to  a  certain 
house,  on  ascertain  sitreet,  at  a  certain  time. 

As  mirrors  have  ears,  but  no  tongue,  I  heard 
the  words,  'Mt  is  a  mirror  that  my  father  own- 
ed when  a  boy."  The  shop-keeper  was  not 
as  honest  as  I,  evidently,  and  agreed  enthusias- 
tically. He  knew  and  I  knew  that  I  had  been 
nothing  but  grains  of  sand  when  that  man  was 
a  little  boy,  if  he  ever  was  one.  1  luad  no  de- 
sire to  go  with  that  old  man  and  I  looked  as 
honest  as  I  could.  But  the  more  honest  I  look- 
ed, the  more  convinced  was  the  purchaser  that 
I  was  an  heirloom,  and  the  more  did  the  shop- 
keeper extol  my  new,  yes,  very  new,  qualities. 

As  the  battle  wa®  an  uneven  one  now,  two 
to  one,  besides  their  having  tongues,  I  had  to 
resign  myself  to  the  inevitable,  namely,  the 
loss  of  my  little  golden-liaired  fairy,  and  fly  off 
with  the  old  man  in  the  repaired  car. 

But  no,  the  old  man  went  off  ahead  of  me  in 
the  limousine,  and  I  was  carried  in  a  huge  car- 
riage by  two  dreadfully  rough-looking  men,  to 
the  home  of  my  new  owner. 

As  I  was  and  am,  a  very  large  mirror,  they 
had  some  time  getting  me  thi-ough  the  door,  but 
at  last  by  tlieir  pusluing  me  this  way  and  that, 
I  wa.s  dragged  into  a  cosy  parlor  where  I  was 
Irang  on  tlie  wall  just  opposite  a  rather  large 
fire-place. 

The  fire-<place  was  a  clean,  neat,  fire-plac(V, 
the  fire  a  crackling,  cheery  fire,  and  the  whole 
room  as  clean,  neat,  and  cheery  as  the  fire  and 
fire-place. 

I  wias  terribly  astonished  to  find  that  in 
spite  of  my  loss  I  was  vastly  pleased  witii  my 
new  surroundings,  but  excused  myself  by  say- 


ing, or  thinking,  that  it  was  my  starved  sense 
of  the  artistic. 

I  found  out  that  the  flame-like  tongues  that 
commenced  dancing  in  the  hearth,  and  sending 
a  ruddy  glow  of  heat  and  light  through  the 
room,  were  due  to  electricity.  I  reflected,  as- 
tonished, yet  honestly,  the  grey  head  of  an  old 
woman  as  she  passed  me  to  reach  a  chair  near 
the  fire-place,  and  that  of  tiie  old  man  as  he 
paused  to  admire  the  effect  of  my  presence  in 
tiie  room...  They  were  both  speaking  of  some- 
thing that  was  to  happen  in  a  few  days.  But 
I  was  not  interested;  I  was  missing  my  little 
daily  visitor. 

About  one  month  later,  in  the  Late  afternoon 
when  I  Avas  beginning  to  feel  restive,  though  tbe 
old  woman  tliought  that  it  was  tlie  wind,  I  no- 
ticed something  strange  about  my  mistress. 
There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes,  an  expectant 
light  that  piqued  my  glassy  curiosity. 

A  breath  of  wind,  and  I  went  battering 
against  the  wall,  and  by  the  time  I  had  regaine  I 
my  former  position,  I  reflected,  surprised,  but 
still  honestly,  my  little  friend  of  the  dingy 
window.  The  smiling  face  was  as  happy  as 
ever  and  the  silvery  voice  was>  forming  the 
words,  "Grandma  dear,  tbe  mirror  and  Grand- 
pa and  me,  just  us!  We'll  be  so  happy  toge- 
ther, won't  we?" 

That  night  the  group  around  the  fire  was  the 
most  joyous  I  had  e-ver  seen,  and  to  crown  it 
all,  there  was  the  sunny  head  with  the  golden 
curls. 

I  am  happy  now,  happier  than  I  ever  dream- 
ed of  being  in  the  old  shop  with  the  dingy  win- 
dow surrounded  by  the  rows  of  dingy  windows. 
And  I  am  still  honest. 

GENEVIEVE   BIBBY. 
Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


LORETIO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    REV.    MOTHER    PULCHERIA. 

Hon.    President    MOTHER    M.    CHRISTINA. 

President MRS.   J .   P.   HYNES. 

Tirst    Vice-President    MRS.  W.   S.  MILNE. 

Second   Vice-President    MRS.    HARRY    ROESLER. 

Recording  Secretary    MISS    CHRISTINA    COLLINS. 

Corresponding   Secretary    MISS    MONA    CLARKE. 

Treasurer    MISS  ALMA   SMALL. 

Convenor  of  House  Committee.    MRS.  W.  T.  MERRY. 
Convenor  of  Entertainment  ....MRS.    W.    T.   J.   LEE. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS    KATHERINE    LAMBE. 

Convenor  of  Press    MISS  LENA  COTE. 


The  November  meeting'  of  the  Loretto 
Alumnae  Association  was  'held  at  the  Abbey. 
Mrs.  James  P.  Hynes,.  the  Association's  dele- 
gate to  the  Convention  of  the  I.F.C.A.  held  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  read  an  interesting  and 
comprehensive  report  of  the  proceedings,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Wookey  sang  a  group  of  songs, 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mrs.  James  W. 
Mallon. 

w  w  ^  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  James  P.  Hynes  entertained  at  after- 
noon tea.,  at  her  home,  Castle  Frank  Eoad,  to 
meet  the  winners  of  the  Loretto  Scholarship, 
Mis's  Dorothy  Sullivan  and  Miss  George  Anna 
Dell.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Monkhouse,  President  of  St- 
Joseph's  College  Alumnae,  and  Miss  M.  L.  Hart, 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Loretto  Executive.  The  Association  extends 
warmest  eongratulations  to  these  young  ladies 
and  looks  forward  to  a  sueeessful  future  for 
both  of  thean. 

#     *     *     *     # 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  Mrs.  Harry 
Roesler,  our  Second  Vice-President,  on  the  re- 
cent happy  event  in  her  family,  when  her  par- 
ents celebrated  their  golden  wedding  day,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  their  nu- 
merous family  and  eonnections. 

Congratula.tions  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Frank 
Phelan  on  the  birth  of  a  child.  Mrs.  Phelan, 
as  Josephine  Maloney,  has  always  been  a  faith- 
ful and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Alumnae. 


The  junior  girls, of  the  Loretto  Alumnae 
treated  the  children  of  the  Carmelite  Orphan- 
age on  Ossington  Ave.,  to  an  enjoyable  sleigh- 
]'ide.  The  sleighs  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Kath- 
leen Lee  and  Miss  Sheila  Irvine.  The  tradition 
that  rounds  up  a  sleigh-ride  with  a  banquet, 
was  not  broken  in  this  instance,  as  the  partici- 
pants could  give  ample  witness-  Those  who 
were  active  in  the  arrangements  of  the  outing 
and  the  repas)t  Were  Margaret  Butler,  Margaret 
Bradley,  Eileen  Gibson,  Helen  O'Loane,  Mona 
Gary,  Mary  Hicky,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  the 

President  of  the  Alunmae. 

***** 

Sincere  condolence  is  extended  by  the  Alum- 
uae  to  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mc- 
Kenna,  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  Loretto, 
whose  noble  character  and  eminent  abilities  iiad 
won  him  a  high  place  in  their  esteem. 
#     *     *     *     # 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Miss  Ger- 
trude Collins,  our  Recording  Secretary,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  her  family,  on  the 
death  of  their  beloved  mother,  also  to  Miss 
Katherine  Lanibe,  Convener  of  Membership 
Committee,  on  the  death  of  lier  mother;  also 
to  Mrs.  J.  P.  King,  President  of  Stratford 
x\lumnae,  and  her  sister.  Miss  Rose  Kennedy, 
and  to  Mrs.  Monkhouse,  President  of  St.  Jos- 
eph's Alumnae,  on  the  death  of  their  brother, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Kennedy,  Minister  of  Railways  and 

Canals. 

***** 

The  Loretto  Alumnae  of  Englewood,  Chica- 
go, held  its  annual  holiday  tea  at  the  Convent 
on  January  7th.  On  behalf  of  the  Alumnae,  the 
President,  Miss  Bernice  R.  Hanlon,  presented  a 
purse  of  $200.00  to  Rev-  Mother  Pulcheria,  the 
gue.st  of  honor  on  the  occasion,  in  reeognition 
of  the  recent  eelebration  of  the  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee of  the  Foundation  of  the  Institute  of  tlie 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  America.  Sixty  of  the 
members  were  present  on  the  occasion. 


"Of  a  sane  man  there  is  only  one  sane 
definition.  He  is  a  man  who  can  have  tragedy 
in  his  heart  and  comedy  in  his  head." — Ches- 
terton. 
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A  GREAT  SISTER  OF  CHARITY 


ALL  lovers  of  "The  Little  Flower"  will  re- 
member her  devotion  to  her  little  martyr- 
friend,  Theophane  Venard.  When,  sixty 
years  ago  he  shed  his  blood  in  China,  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  missionary  were  hunted  beings, 
who  lived  away  in  eaves  and  dens  of  the  earth. 
As  ever,  that  blood  has  become  the  seed  of  the 
Cliurch,  and  to-day  there  are  the ,  brightest 
liopes  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  China.  The  Catholic  Church  there  en- 
joys the  greatest  freedom  and  is  most  highly 
resf)ected.  Catholic  churches,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals may  be  built  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Indeed,  in  the  Chinese  Parliament  there  are 
several  Catholic  members,  and  in  the  Peace 
Conference  the  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 
was  a  Catholic.  Nor  is  the  Celestial  Empire  un- 
appreciiative  of  Christian  heroism  and  charity, 
for  the  President  sent  as  a  special  delegate,  the 
Grand  Mandarin  of  Pekin  to  Ning-Po,  to  de- 
corate with  the  Order  of  the  Star,  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  that  town,  together  with  Sister  Gil- 
bert, in  recognition  of  thedr  nd\ble  services 
to  humanity. 

What  has  Sister  Gilbert  done  to  merit  such 
honours  from  the  Celestials?  For  fifty  years 
she  has  spent  all  the  energies  of  her  heart  and 
mind  and  strength  in  the  saving  of  souls,  and 
China  has  mainly  been  the  field  of  her  Apos- 
tolate. 

Sister  Gilbert  is  a  native  of  Brittany.  When 
only  a  young  girl,  her  dearly  beloved  father 
was  struck  down  suddenly.  For  four  days  he 
lay  unconscious,  land  died  without  regaining 
consciousness.  From  that  date  the  heroic  girl 
determined  to  consecrate  her  life  for  the  soul 
of  her  beloved  father.  She  entered  the  Institute 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  soon  became  much 
attached  to  the  Congregation,  however,  when 
God  called  her  to  the  foreign  missions,  she 
courageously  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  second 
home,  and  was  sent  to  North  Africa.    There,  in 


the  scorching  sun  she  found  a  truly  purgatorial 
fire,  which  she  cheerfully  endured  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  had  already  made  so  many 
sacrifices.  From  there  she  was  sent  to  China, 
for  which  country  she  had  always  felt  an  in- 
terior 'attraction.  Here  she  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  large  Orphanage,  rescuing  innumer- 
able immortal  souls,  and  later  baptizing  with 
lier  own  hands  tens  of  thousands,  thus  opening 
to  this  army  of  baby  souls,  the  gates  of  heaven. 

For  some  years  past  her  home  has  been 
in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Ning-Po,  a  large  town 
with  an  episcopal  residence.  This  house  is 
truly  a  treasure  trove  of  the  church,  where 
precious  things  are  piled  up  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. Here,  what  the  world  flings  away  as  rub- 
bish, Sister  Gilbert  carefully  collects,  cleanses, 
polishes  uj),  and  transports  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  for  its  adornment.  To  her  apostolic 
heart,  how  costly  is  this  refuse  or  ofi'scouring 
of  Ning-Po !  So  intent  is  she  in  discovering  the 
Divine  resemblance  in  man,  that  her  eyes  do 
not  see  all  the  deformity  and  infirmity  around 
her — helpless  and  abandoned  children,  cripples, 
blind  men,  incurables,  feeble  old  men  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave !  Truly  have  the  hedges 
and  highways,  the  gutters  and  ditches  been 
scoured  to  procure  proteges  for  Sister  Gilbert ! 
And  having  robed  them  in  the  Wedding  Gar- 
ment, rejoicingly  she  sends  them  to  the  Ban- 
quet of  the  Lamb. 

What  an  immense  joy  her  labourers  are  giv- 
ing to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord,  the  Good 
Shepherd!  And  for  Sister  Gilbert  herself,  in 
spite  of  poverty  and  privations,  in  spite  of  suf- 
ferings and  hardships,  what  peace  and  bright- 
ness fill  her  soul  as  she  mothers  tlie  motherless 
bairns,  as  she  befriends  the  friendless  and  aged, 
as  she  caresses  the  forlorn  and  forsaken,  as 
slie  briglitens  the  darkness  of  tlie  blind  by  her 
love  and  solicitude!  In  her  is  indeed  fulfilled 
the  promise:    "When  thou  shalt  pour  out  thy 
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KQiil  to  tlie  hungry  nnd  slialt  satisfy  the  aflftret- 
od  Sioul,  then  sliall  thy  light  rise  up  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  thy  darkness  shall  be  as  noonday. 
A.nd  the  Lord  will  give  thee  rest  continually, 
and  fulfill  they  soul  with  brightness." 

Yet  Sister  is  not  satisfied.  Like  all  great 
eonauerors,  she  is  filled  with  a  divine  diseontent 
and  wishes  to  double  her  gains  for  heaven.  She 
'H)uld  easily  do  so,  she  says,  if  she  had  the 
means.  IIow  she  loves  her  dear  Chinese  !  They 
are  her  whole  life  and  she  longs  to  win  them  all 
for  Christ.  In  China,  five  millions  of  infants 
are  yearly  thrown  away.  For  a  few  cents  these 
children  can  be  bought  from  their  unnatural 
:^a rents  and  with  a  small  alms  we  can  give  them 
as  a  gift  to  Heaven.  Who  then  will  give  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  the  joy  of 
one  more  soul  redeemed?  For  half  a  dollar  the 
donor  can  become  the  godfather  or  godmother 
to  the  rescued  child,  wdio  will  receive  his  or  her 
name  in  baDtism.  This  small  sum  is  used,  not 
only  for  the  purchase,  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  small  piece  of  humanity.  Owing  to  pre- 
vious ill-treatment  and  exposure,  they  are  not 
h)ng-lived  and  soon  wing  their  way  to  heaven. 

What  will  be  their  first  thought  there?  As- 
suredly, remembrance  of  those  by  whose  zeal 
they  were  rescued,  and  Heaven's  gate  opened  to 
them.  The  many  letters  of  gratitude  and  the 
many  babies  given  in  thanksgiving  for  favours 
received,  would  seem  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Is  it  not  just  the  fulfillment  of 
that  holy  priest's  words,  "If  you  want  to  bribe 
'The  Little  Flower'  give  her  a  black  or  a  yellow 
baby,"  Says  another  great  missioner,  "They 
-are  your  wireless  telegraphy,  they  will  take 
yonr  messages  to  Heaven!" 

A  client  of  "The  Little  Flower"  writes. 
"I  saw  the  appeal  of  Father  Van  Oyen,  Mis- 
sionary in  China,  and  I  sent  him  all  I  had 
through  Rev.  Dom  Arnold,  O.S.B.,  Buckfast 
Abbey.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  thought 
that  he  had  to  leave  the  poor  babies  in  the 
street  for  Avant  of  money.  Father  Van  Oyen 
wrote  me  such  a  touching  letter,  saying  he 
would  baptize  forty  dying  children  "Mary 
Teresa,"  and  that  forty  little  angels  would  fly 
to  heaven  to  sing  and  dance  with  their  sister, 


"The  Little  Flower." 

"Since  I  started  ikelping  this  poor  mission- 
ary in  China,  I  am  the  happiest  girl  in.  Ireland. 
God  seems  as  if  He  would  never  do  enough  for 
me — such  blessings  to  myself  and  family!  How 
I  wish  that  all  your  readers  would  do  as  I 
have." 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  quote  a 
letter  just  received  from  this  great  Sister  of 
Charity?  'It  will  emphasize  how  to  greatly 
help  on  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Clirist. 
Ho.spital  of  St.  Joseph, 
Ning-Po,  China,  17  Feb.,  1922. 
!My  Dear  Sister  Mary  Bernard: 

How  good  of  you  not  to  resent  my  long 
silence !  If  you  knew  how  my  life  has  been 
filled  since  your  numerous  benefactions,  sent 
through  Rev.  Dom  Arnold,  who  has  told  me 
all  the  acts  of  charity  done  by  you  and  by  all 
the  generous  readers  of  the  Catholic  Fireside. 
Never  have  I  received  so  much  alms,  as  since 
your  kind  heart  has  obtained  miracles  from  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Who  wishes  to  convert 
through  you  and  your  dear  readers,  the  many 
pagans  who  long  remained  deaf  to  the  truth. 

Now  the  C/hinese  come  to  us  with  confidence. 
For  six  months  I  have  received  into  the  house, 
whole  families  who  give  themselves  entirely  to 
me.  Choice  souls,  so  young  and  just  opening 
to  grace,  they  will  become  the  friends  of  God 
and  the  Elect  of  Heaven.  Thy  Kingdom  come! 
My  God  give  me  souls  to  convert  and  save ! 

My  very  dear  Sister,  I  am  so  grateful  to 
you  for  your  response  to  my  request  to  become 
the  Apostle  of  the  poor  little  Sister  Gilbert. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  know  that 
there  are  those  whose  zeal  enkindles  others  to 
love  our  dear  Lord;  that  there  are  those  whose 
desires  bring  about  the  Reign  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  thes:>e  pagan  countries,  where  before,  the  de- 
vil was  adored.  Therefore  it  is,  dear  Sister, 
that  God  blesses  your  charity  and  enables  us 
to  send  to  Heaven  a  large  army  of  little  souls. 
It  is  a  perpetual  miracle  God  works  to  convert 
these  pagans,  and  in  this  spiritual  work,  it  is 
Our  Heavenly  Father  AVho  helps  us. 

Therefore  am  I  immensely  grateful  to  you 
for  making  known  our  work  among  the  Chinese. 
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Surely  your  eliarity,  your  zeal,  your  prayers 
and  Commuuiojis  have  been  one  of  the  succours 
which  God  has, provided  us  with  during  these 
montlis  Dast ! 

How  happy  ^  I  am  to  know  and  like  you, 
dear  Sister!  Your  remembrance  supports  me 
greatly.  Continue  to  succour  me  until  I  can 
receive  all  the  ]K)or  unfortunates. 

Tell  all  my  benefactors,  the  readers  of  the 
"Catholic  Fireside,"  that  I  thank  them  with 
all  my  heart,  begging  God  to  bless  them  abun- 
dantly on  earth,  and  to  give  them  one  day  a 
grand  place  in  Heaven.  The  most  beautiful 
jewel  in  their  crown  will  be  the  pagan  souls 
saved  by  then). 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  my  desires 
and  confide  to  you  my  consolations  as  I  would 
to  Our  Lord ! 

We  are  preparing  numbers  of  sick  and  old 
people  and  children  for  'baptism.  Many  more 
conversions  could  be  easily  effected  with  more 
means.  But  rice  is  necessary,  and  clothes  for 
the  wretched.  Send  these,  please,  to  me 
through  Father  Arnold,  who  is  a  sort  of  Divine 
Providence  for  me.  Get  my  orphans  adopted; 
here  is  a  really  fine  work. 

I  enclose  an  English  letter  for  you  about 
the  Turkish  towels  woven  by  ray  boys.  Do 
try  and  get  them  sold  to  support  them. 

Once  more,  thanking  you  with  all  my  heart, 
dear  Sister,  I  remain  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus. 

Your  grateful  and  affectionate 

Sister  Gilbert. 

Just  two  years  ago  Sister  Gilbert  set  up 
looms  for  the  weaving  of  Turkish  towels.  Thus 
work  is  provided  for  two  hundred  orphans, 
once  castaway  boys.  She  writes,  these  are 
growing  up  in  age  and  goodness:  "They  work 
hard,  are  laborious  and  docile.  God  helping, 
I  wish  to  provide  a  loom  for  each  'boy.  I  pro- 
pose to  pay  them  each  month  according  to 
their  work.  I  bank  their  wages,  and  when  the 
boy  arrives  at  an  age  to  found  a  family,  I  find 
a  companion  wortliy  of  him.  Thus  are  Chris- 
tian families  i)lanted  in  China  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  extended  therein." 
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The  following  books  are  published  by  Ben- 
ziger  Bros..  New  York,  36-38  Barclay  street. 
They  can  be  secured  by  writing  directly  there, 
or  by  applying  to  any  C^tiholic  bookseller. 

"No  Handicap,"  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart. 
(Net  $2.00,  postage  15c.).  A  somewhat  unusual 
situation  forms  the  theme  of  this  book,  one  that 
requires  delicate  handling  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  but  the  solution  is  skilfully  and  pleas- 
antly worked  out.  Two  men  knitted  together 
in  a  friendship  close  and  strong,  have  set  their 
hearts  upon  the  same  woman,  whom  both  have 
known  since  early  cihildliood  days.  Loyalty 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  girl,  whose  fine  char- 
acter deserves  the  admiration  she  has  evoked, 
provides  some  interesting  situations.  Fate 
comes  to  the  rescue  and  justifies  the  fidelity 
which  each  of  the  friends  shows  towards  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  it  calls  for  a  heroism 
on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  which  is  calculated 
to  sttrain  their  relations  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  "handicapped"  one  is  led  along  that  path 
of  self-abnegation  which  i-pells  defeat  for  many, 
but  sanctity  for  the  elect  few,  and  notably  for 
this  one.  His  formerly  robust,  indomitable  na- 
ture bends  its  energies  towards  keeping  his 
head  erect  and  his  vision  of  heaven  unclouded. 
How  he  loses  all  self-interest  and  rise?;  above 
the  catastrophe  which  has  threatened  to  cut  his 
very  life  in  two;  how  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
care  of  a  child,  adopted  through  mercy  to  its 
poor  betrayed  mother;  and  how  far  this  devo- 
tion goes  towards  healing  his  wounds,  make 
some  absorbing  chapters.  Many  tender  scenes 
occur  between  the  child  and  his  guardian,  whicli 
help  to  satisfy  the  reader's  artistic  desire  for 
compensation.  Few  writers  could  have  raised 
the  problems  that  exist  in  this)  book,  and  have 
disiposed  of  them  in  a  manner,  at  once  so  mas- 
terly and  so  satisfy ingly,  as  this  one  has.  We 
pi-omise  our  readei's  much  entei-taininent  and 
edification  in  "No  Handicap." 
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"Patron  Saints  for  Catholic  Youth,"  hy 
Mary  E.  Mannix.  (10c.  each,  or  net  $6.75  per 
hundred).  Among  "the  number  of  thiiigs''  in 
the  possession  of  youth  now-a-days,  which  in 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  opinion,  should  make  them 
"as  happy  as  kings,"  there  is  one  which  is  no- 
ticeably lacking,  namely,  a  knowledge  of,  and 
familiarity  with  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  Even 
the  ignorance  of  many  grown-ups,  has  to  be  ac- 
knowledged concerning  this  most  fascinating 
field  of  knowledge.  But  it  need  be  so  no  longer, 
because  never  before  have  these  lives  been 
placed  before  the  young  in  such  attractive  form. 
The  author,  an  experienced  writer  for  children, 
has  exercised  careful  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  material,  and  she  presents  these  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  sketches  in  such  simple, 
easy  style  and  such  chairm  of  expression,  that 
they  arouse  the  interest  of  the  youthful  reader 
and  leave  a  lasting,  beneficial  impression.  The 
remarkably  low  price  at  wliich  the  publishers 
have  issued  these  pretty  brochures,  places  them 
within  ea,sy  reach  of  children  and  facilitates 
their  distribution  in  a  large  way  to  pupils  of 
Parochial  and  Sunday  Sehools\  Sanctuary  So- 
cieties and  Sodalities  for  boys  and  girls.  Their 
Avork  in  the  class-room  will  also  be  apparent  to 
the  teacher,  not  only  for  suuplementary  read- 
ing, but  also  for  the  influence  they  exercise  on 
the  voung  mind  bv  means  of  the  lessons  drawn 


from  the  childhood  of  the  Saints,  so  humanly 
depicted  by  the  author.  (This  series  can  also 
be  had  in  bound  form,  each  volume  with  ten 
illustrations,  as  follows:  "Illustrated  Lives  of 
Patron  Saints  for  Boys";  "Illustrated  Lives 
of  Patron  Saints  for  Girls,"  by  M.  E.  Mannix; 
each,  net,  $1.00). 

"Lives  of  the  Saints,  with  reflections  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  Compiled  from  the 
"Lives  of  the  Saints,"  by  Rev.  Alban  Butler. 
(Paper  binding,  retail  25c.  each ;  wholesale,  net 
20c. ;  per  hundred,  net,  18c.  each.  Cloth  binding 
85c.,  pOvStage  lOe ;  handsomely  illustrated  edi- 
tion for  $2.00,  postage  20c.  extra). 

"Butler's  Lives"  has  been  a  household 
word  for  years,  and  for  pious  reading  is  still 
without  a  rival.  But  this  is  the  first  time  that 
it  has  been  issued  in  such  handy,  readable  and 
law-priced  form,  so  that  no  one  can  be  excused 
for  not  possessing  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  arranged 
according  to  the  calendar.  There  is  a  Saint's 
life  for  every  day  in  the  j^ear,  followed  by  a 
short  reflection  or  moral  drawn  therefrom;  it 
also  contains  the  lives  of  certain  American 
Saints  as  well  as  some  most  recently  canonized. 
It  is  a  most  suitable  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  making  a  Mission  or  Retreat. 
Published  by  Benziger  Bros.,  36-38  Barclay  St., 
New  York  City. 
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THE      IMP 


3T  undoubtedly  all  happened  on  account  of 
Miss  Eleanior's  Mission  class.  Miss  Eleanor 
was  very  young  and  therefore  dreadfully 
in  earnesit  about  this  class.  Her  enthusiasm 
was  so  contagious  th'at  all  lier  family  and 
friends  felt  genuinely  interested  in  her  little 
foreign  children.  Her  method  was  simple.  She 
knew  nothing  about  scientific  teaching  and  lec- 
turing, she  was  therefore  unembarrassed  by 
rules.  She  merely  brought  her  small  friends 
together  and  told  them  little  stories  that  made 
more  impression  on  their  eager,  young  hearts 
than  hours  of  the  other  kind  of  teaching  might 
have  done.  She  also  taught  tbem  many  new 
games  and  often  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
just  playing  wnth  them. 

As  before  mentioned,  all  her  relatives  were 
interested.  One  in  particular,  Perry  Mantle, 
a  lad  of  eight  summers,  nick-named  "the 
Imp,"  often  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  class.  After  overcoming  much  opposition 
on  the  part  of  his  mother,  he  finally  informed 
Miss  Eleanor  he  had  leave  to  attend  class  the 
following  Saturday.  Miss  Eleanor  was  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  taking  him  along, 
for  she  feared  he  was  so  well  dressed  the  con- 
trast might  hurt  her  little  people's  hearts. 
But  she  need  not  have  feared.  "The  Imp's" 
cheerful  "hullo"  as  lie  entered  the  room  made 
every  child  there  his  friend,  and  when  Big 
Hans,  after  a  glance  at  "the  Imp's"  clean 
hands,  went  off  and  washed  his  own,  ishe  wished 
she  had  brought  him  sooner. 

Some  days  later,  Miss  Eleanor  proposed  a 
fire  drill.  She  was  lierself  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  fire,  but  she  .showed  them  how  to 
form  a  line,  the  little  girls  in  charge  of  a  girl 
named  Olga,  in  front,  then  the  older  girls,  then 
the  boys,  with  Big  Hans  as  rear  guard.  To 
aid  the  marching  she  bought  a  small  drum  and 
"The  Imp"  became  the  drummer.  Every  day 
at  the  isignal  the  children  formed  in  line  and 
marched  around  the  room  to  the  time  of  "The 
Imp's"  drum. 


About  a  month  later,  on  a  cold  day  in 
February,  Miss  Eleanor  and  "The  Imp"  came, 
as  usual,  to  the  old  dance  hall  where  she  held 
her  class.  The  old  stove  did  not  heat  the  room 
very  thoroughly,  so  a  game  of  Blind  ]\lan's  Butf 
was  propowod.  Tlie  building  was  very  old  <iii(l 
all  the  children  racing  around  raiised  a  dread- 
ful dust.  ]\Iiss  Eleanor,  noticing  that  several 
were  beginning  to  cough,  went  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  As  she  did  so  a  cloud  of  hot,  brown 
smoke  poured  into  the  room  and  in  her  terror 
she  turned  deathly  pale  and  leaned,  half 
falling,  against  the  door.  For  a  moment  all 
was  still.  Then  little  Pierre  slipped  out  and 
down  the  hall.  With  a  cry  she  was  after  him, 
the  children  following  her,  but  in  a  moment 
they  crowded  back,  screaming  and  choking. 
The  stairs  were  on  fire ! 

Olga  rushed  to  the  window,  crying  "Fire! 
Fire !""  A  woman  ran  out  of  an  opposite  house, 
"Come  out,  all  of  you,"  she  called.  "We 
can't,"  screamed  Olga.  "Our  stciirs  are  <ai 
fire."  The  women  rushed  down  the  street  au<l 
the  children  prcsssed  around  Miss  Eleanor,  cry- 
ing and  screaming.  Suddenly  slic  saw  "The 
Imp"  leave  the  group.  She  called  to  him,  but 
he  paid  no  attention.  She  closed  her  eyes  anil 
prayed.  Suddenly  a  new  isound  broke  througii 
the  roar  ond  crackle  of  the  flames. 

"Brrm!  Brrm  !  Brrm-um-dum  ! "  That  long 
familiar  roll  had  never  been  disobeyed.  Re- 
membering his  position  as  time-keeper,  little 
Pierre  jumped  to  the  head  of  a  straggling  line. 
Olga  marshalled  her  little  charges  and  Hans 
brought  up  the  rear. 

"Brrm,  Brrm,  Brrm,  um-dum!"  The  chil- 
dren marched  as  if  they  were  hypnotized.  Miss 
Eleanor,  who  had  been  half  unconscious,  forced 
her  lips  into  a  smile.  Wa.s  nothing  being  done? 
Would  no  one  come?  Suddenly  there  was  a 
thundering,  a  clanging  and  a  quick,  sharp  ring- 
ing gong  coming  closer  with  every  stroke;  tlie 
:.:)und  of  many  running  feet  and  loud,  hoar*re 
orders.     The  line  wavered  and  seemed  to  ;:^-)p. 
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She  fjiimmoiied  all  her  strength  .and  called, 
"don't  stop,  eliildren.  Keep  right  on."  There 
Avas  a  Slice  essioii  of  quick  blows  on  the  side  of 
the  room,  a  rush — and  in  a  minute  three  hel- 
meted  heads  appeared  at  the  windows.  At  the 
.'••ame  moment  a  hissing  sound  interrupted  the 
noi-.e  below,  and  though  tiny  flames  began  to 
Ica.p  through  the  door,  Miss  El'Oanor  revived 
at  the  sight  of  the  firemen  and  called,  "Don't 
s>top,  Hans!  Remember,  tlie  little  ones  first." 
And  with  a  grunt  of  as^sent  Hans  m,arched  on 
and  tlie  line  followed,  closing  up  the  gaps  the 
men  made  who  snatched  out  the  children  as 
they  passed  and  handed  them  rapidly  down 
the  long  ladder.  In  vain  they  tried  to  get  a 
boy  before  every  girl  was  safe.  Then  the  door 
fell  in  with  a  crash..  Miss  Eleanor  dragged  the 
line  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  men  took 
two  boys  at  a  time  and  left  them  to  scramble 
down  alone.  As  Hans  slipped  out  by  himself, 
two  men  lifted  Eleanor  through  a  window,  a 
tliird  carried  "The  Imp,"  still  beating  the  drum 
in  the  excitement.  They  heard  a  call  "O.K. 
All  out,"  and  the  crowd  shouted  with  thankful- 


ness. "The  Imp"  felt  tired  and  shaky  now  that 
someone  had  taken  his  drum  away,  and  without 
a  word  he  watched  the  blackened  walls  crash  in. 
Tliey  took  them  to  the  station  in  a  carriage 
and  "Tlie  Imp"  sat  on  Miss  Eleanor's  lap  and 
yihe  cuddled  him  silently  .all  the  way  home.  A 
week  later  the  Mill  Town  Drum  Corps  and 
Military  Band  presented  "To  Master  Perry  S. 
Mantle  the  drum  and  sticks  that  he  used  on 
the  occasion  when  his  bravery  and  coolness 
made  them  proud  to  subscribe  themselves  his 
true  friends  and  hearty  well-wi-shers. " 

ANNE  PETERS. 
Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls. 


This  life  on  earth 
Is  scarcely  worth 

A  thought  or  care  or  plan 
Life's  but  a  breath, 
Soon  cometh  death, 

■How  foolish  then  is  man! 


MARIAN  PATTERSON. 


Loretto  Abbey. 


THE    PATRIOT'S    WlFE 


Bv  ]\Iarie  Antoinette  de  Roulet — Alumna. 


HOUGH  Nona  knew  that  her  husbaad 
could  not  possibly  outlast  the  night,  Jier 
iiiaiiiHM-  was  composed  and  tranquil  as  she 
a{)proached  his  bedside.  She  might  give  way 
to  her  grief  later,  when  no  one  could  see  h'rt', 
but  now  she  Avould  not  disturb  Tom,  who  would 
want  her  to  be  brave. 

A  few  of  hiis  old  comrades  were  gathered 
around  him,  and  one  of  them  Avas  saying: 

"I  mind  how  surprised  we  all  were  when 
you  married  a  quiet  slip  (^  a  girl  like  Nona. 
We  had  looked  for  it  to  be  some  one  more  like 
your  sister  Margaret.  But  Nona  has  never 
failed  n-.  all  these  years." 

Nou;!  111!,  h("(l  as  slu!  seated  herself  silently, 
;:  !.l  to;)':  hci-  Iius1)aii(rs  hand  in  hers.     A  smile 


lighted  the  pati'iot's  hollow,  pain-sunken  eyes, 
as  he  answered : 

"No,  ishe  has  iicvci-  failed  us,  boys,  and, 
(lod  love  her,  she  never  will." 

Nona  i)res'sed  her  clieek  to  the  fine,  weary 
h;nid  resting  in  her  oAvn,  and  hot  tears  stung 
the  back  of  her  eye-lids\  A  quick  etfort  of  her 
will  kept  them  from  going  further. 

Her  husband's  words  at  once  crowned  her 
seven  yearis'  striving  ajid  pledged  her  whole 
future  to  ttlie  same  ta=sk. 

Swiftly  her  mind  reviewed  the  past  seven 
years.  She  had  not  come  from  a  militant  fam- 
ily whose  one  thought  was  self-sacrificing  coii- 
f'.'cralioii  lo  ;i  cause.  Rather,  had  she  been 
fi-owiied  doAvn  by  her  kinsmen,  when  her  pity 
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for  ilie  sufil'(M-intj  liad  led  her  to  venture  from 
her  sheltered  home.  She  was  not  naturally 
vaHaut.  Her  heroij*m  was  all  latent,  to  he 
awakened  by  her  sense  of  duty,  her  pity,  or 
by  love.  She  con-Id  never  have  been  a  Boadieea. 
To  have  been  a  Ladj^  Godiva  would  not  have 
l)e<'n  impossible  to  her. 

Some  one,  in  contrasting  her  wk}i  her  sister- 
in-law,  had  said  that  Margaret  believed  that 
Joan  of  Arc's  voices  merely  pointed  out  tke 
way  to  her,  directed  her  what  to  do,  and  that 
she  had  then  acted  as  any  brave  woman  woultl; 
while,  in  Nona's  opinion,  Joan  received  fro;n 
Heaven,  not  only  couni^el  and  inspiration,  bur 
also  supernatural  strength  and  grace  to  accoin- 
plis'h  her  task.  This  indeed  expressed  tlie  dif- 
ference between  Nona,  who  could,  when  she 
thought  she  ought,  ''screAV  her  courage  to  the 
.sticking  point,"  and  Margaret,  who  w^as  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  her  cause,  .yet  gloried  in  fight- 
ing for  the  fighting's  isake. 

It  was  while  Nana  was  incurring  the  dis- 
l)leasure  of  her  relatives  by  feeding  the  hungry, 
binding  up  the  wounded,  cheering  the  prisoners 
and  comforting  the  widows  and  orphans,  that 
she  had  met  Tom — Tom,  who  was  ever  ready 
to  suffer  and  die  for  the  cause  to  which  she 
ministered  so  humbly. 

Then,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Tom's  comrades, 
and  to  the  utter  amazement  of  his  sister  Mar- 
garet, who  failed  to  see  "hoAV  timid,  quiet  lit- 
tle Nona  could  be  the  right  helpmate  for  splen- 
did, daring  Tom,"  the  patriot  begged  her  to 
be  hisi  wife. 

In  the  face  of  the  cold  anger  of  her  family 
she  married  him,  and  pulled  herself  up  to  the 
heights  where  she  knew  Tom  thought  his  wife 
should  dwell,  and  from  them  she  had  never 
once  slipped. 

She  could  have  been  more  than  happy  in  a 
life  of  quiet  domesticity  with  the  man  of  her 
choice.  She  had  non'e  of  Margaret's  flair  for 
the  heroic.  But  since  Tom  was  a  patriot,  she 
exerted-  every  ounce  of  her  strength  in  living 
up  to  h\>\  ideal — and  a  beautiful  ideal  it  was. 
He  thought  of  a  wife  as  the  inspiration,  the 
(unnrade,  the  partner,  the  source  of  energy  and 


courage,  the  roek  on  which  a  leader  rcs's  while 
lighting  his  beacon.  This  Nona  hud  tried  to 
be,  and  thus  it  was  that  she  sat  silent,  siniling. 
lier  hand  in  his,  while  he  talked  with  his  c.m- 
rades  on  his  la.st  day  on  earth. 

He  had  never  regarded  her  as  a  weak  crea- 
ture, to  be  sheltered  and  "babied"  at  every 
turn.  Nay,  she  had  been  a  sharer  of  every 
danger,  every  anxiety.  From  evil  he  would 
have  protected  her  at  any  cost,  yet,  had  it  been 
hvecessary  for  her  to  walk  through  .slime,  lie 
woufd  have  trusted  her  to  emerge  not  only 
spotless,  bs.t  radiajit. 

That  sihe  had  fulfilled  his  belief  in  her  she 
knew  from  that  brief  s>entence  to  his  friends- - 
"No,  she  has  never  faile-d  us,  boys,  and,  God 
h)ve  her,  she  never  will."  'It  would  be  good  to 
carry  those  words  in  her  heart  thi'ough  the 
h)ng,  empty  years  ahead;  good  to  have  her 
whole  future  bound  to  him,  by  even  so  slight 
a  pledge. 

She  faced  unflinehing  the  h)ng,  dreary  way 
before  her — the  da.ys  when  she  must  be  calm, 
serene,  and  comforting,  cheering  Tom'i-v  com- 
rades on,  and  never  allowing  herself  even  a 
flickering  shadow  of  resentment  against  the 
cause  that  took  her  husband  from  her — and  all 
the  while  a  geyser  of  unshed  teai-s  welling  up 
in  her  heart. 

"I  could  never  have  done  it  alone,"  she 
thought,  "but  now,  perhaps.  Avhen  Tom  looks 
down  from  Heaven,  he'll  find  me  still  worthy 
to  be  a  patriot's  wife." 


"One  secret  act  of  self  denial,  one  sacrifice 
of  inclination  to  duty,  is  worth  all  the  mere 
good  thoughts,  w^arni  feelings,  passionate  pray- 
ers, in  which  idle  people  indulge  themselves." 


Life  is  a  veil,  its  paths  are  dark  and  rough 
Only  because  w^e  do  not  know  enough  : 

When  Science  has  discovered  something  more 
We  shall  be  happier  than  before. 

HILAIRE   BELLOC. 
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THE   ALCHEMY   OF   A    DREAM 


^jJljAXWELL  Barton  stood  with  his  back 
1[H[!^  to  the  fire,  his  hands  cla'sped  behind  him. 
He  was  thinking  deeply,  for  the  firm  of 
"Barton  and  Digby"  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract which  would  mean  thousands  to  them  if 
it  succeeded,  and  utter  ruin  if  it  failed.  They 
were  to  build  a  dam  across  a  river  flowing 
througli  tlie"  poorer  seetion  of  the  city,  which 
would  supply  power  to  a  factory,  in  which 
many  people  worked  for  their  daily  bread. 
They  were  to  put  the  best  of  work  and  material 
in  it  and  employ  the  most  skilled  labour.  It 
would  mean  the  staking  of  practically  all  their 
money  on  it  and  if  they  did  not  succeed  they 
would   be   bankrupt. 

About  Maxwell  Barton  there  was  e\'ery  lux- 
ury that  money  could  buy,  from  the  costly 
thick-piled  carpet  on  the  floor,  to  the  expensive 
antique  Chinese  vases  on  the  mantel-piece.  The 
pictures  on  the  walls  were  the  works  of  mas- 
ter hands  and  in  themselves  w^ere  worth  nearly 
a  fortune.  If  he  lost  on  the  contract  all  this 
would  have  to  go.  He  would  no  longer  be 
wealthy.  No,  he  must  not  lose,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  his  pretty  little  daughter  Jean,  who 
had  never  known  the  want  of  anything  he 
could  provide  her,  and  whom  he  idolized  with 
all  his  heart. 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang.  It  was  ans- 
wered by  Hall,  the  butler,  who  a  moment  later 
announced  : 

"Mr.  Digby,  Sir." 

Digby,  his  partner,  was  a  short,  stout  man 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
was  crafty  looking,  with  steely  eyes  and  a 
mouth  drawn  up  in  a  cynical  smile.  He  greet- 
ed his  partner,  took  his  seat,  helped  himself  to 
a  cigar  from  the  box  ottered  him,  and  began  to 
:  moke.     After  a  few  moments  he  said: 

"Well,  Barton,  what  about  this  contract 
for  the  dam?  Do  you  think  we  can  pull 
through?" 


"I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't,"  was  the 
reply.  "If  our  funds  fail  us  before  the  job  is 
completed,  since  we  are  an  old  and  established 
firm,  we  can  easily  secure  a  loan." 

"Yes."  answered  Digby,  "but  then  we 
would  have  to  pay  the  debt,  and  our  profits 
would  then  be  almost  nothing," 

"Well,  what  can  we  do?  The  contract  is 
signed  and  we  have  to  go  on  with  it.  We 
couldn't  pull  ourselves  out  now  if  we  wished. 
But  I  think  our  money  will  last  out,  if  spent 
wisely. ' ' 

"That's  it,"  said  Digby,  "if  spent  wisely. 
Now  listen  to  my  little  plan.  Instead  of  using 
the  best  grade  of  cement,  why  not  use  the  se- 
cond best.  The  difference  would  hardly  be 
noticeable  aJid  we  could  easily  put  it  over  the 
inspector,  especially. if  we  make  him  a  present 
of  a  nice  little  check.  Then,  too,  we  needn't 
employ  skilled  labour  for  every  part  of  the 
work.  For  the  rough  part  why  not  use  some 
of  these  Italians  recently  come  to  the  city? 
They  will  work  for  almost  nothing  and  tlinnk 
they  are  well  padd." 

"But  wouldn't,  the  defects  in  our  work 
i-'how  in  time?  Such  inferior  material  and 
workmanship  would  not  stand  the  force  of  the 
river  long  and  the  dam  would  burst.  Then 
where  would  we  be?" 

"Oh,  you  and  'I  would  be  dead  and  forgot- 
ten long  before  such  a  thing  would  happen. 
And  in  anj-  case,  we  would  not  be  blamed.  We 
could  say  it  was  the  fault  of  the  inspector  for 
passing  the, poor  cement  and  that  we  knew  noth- 
ing about  it." 

"Oh,  well,  since  there  is  no  risk  attached 
to  your  plan,  I'll  think  it  over." 

"All  right,   I'll   go   now.     Good-night." 

After  his  partner  had  departed  Maxwell 
Bai-ton  lit  his  cigar  and  as  he  watch-ed  the 
smoke  curling  towards  the  ceiling,  he  thought 
over  Digby 's  plan.     To  be  sure  it  would  mean 
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a  great  saving  and  there  would  be  certain  gain 
for  them. 

As  he  smoked  the  room  about  him  began  to 
change.  Instead  of  th-e  cheerful  fire  in  the 
grate,  there  was  ^a  smoky,  old  woodnstove,  by 
which  he  sat  in  a  rickety  chair,  smoking  a  pipe, 
and  reading  a  newspaper.  He  could  hear  tlie 
children  playing  outside,  his  little  Jean  among 
them.  The  day  had  been  long  and  the  work 
Ivard,  and  he  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  rest  at 
dusk.  To-morrow  he  must  work  from^  morning 
till  evening  to  earn  a  bare  living. 

Hark  !  Avhat  was  that  ?  Suddenly  there  came 
a  loud  roar  and  a  sound  of  rushing  waters. 
I'hen  it  dawned  on  him  that  the  dam  had  bunst ! 
He  rushed  out  of  doors  just  in  time  to  see  Jean 
and  many  of  her  playmates  drowned  in  the 
rushing  waters.  He  was  unable  to  reach  her  in 
time.  Any  moment  might  be  his  last.  He 
would  soon  leave  this  life  along  witli  the  rest 
of  those  people  wlio  were  screaming  and  shout- 
ing as  the  waters  came  upon  them. 

l>addy,   kiss   me    good-night,    please!" 

He  awoke  with  a  start  and  looked  about 
him.  Yes,  he  was  in  his  own  home.  Jean  was 
standing  beside  him  in  her  little  white  night- 
dress,  her   pink   feet   peeping   from   under   it. 


(ioodness!  if  his  dream  had  been  true!  If  all 
those  people  were  really  killed !  How  terrible 
it  would  have  been !  Well,  it  was  in  his  power 
1o  prevent  such  a  calamity,  and  prevent  it  he 
would.  He  would  allow  no  inferior  work  or 
iiuiterial  to  be  put  in  the  dam.  He  would  not 
be  responsible  for  the  lives  of  those  people. 
Little  ehildren  should  not  die  becaus?  of  him 
and  his  dollars.  He  would  call  Digby  on  the 
phone  and  tell  him  that  he  could  not  be  a  party 
to  such  a  scheme  that  might  mean  the  lives  of 
human  beings.  No  doubt  Digby  would  call  hdm 
a  coward,  but  wouldn't  he  be  worse  than  a 
coward  to  risk  the  live:•^  of  his  fellow  creatures 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  dcllars? 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kisis  me  good-night. 
Daddy?"  Jean  was  saying.  "Why  do  you 
look  sio  frightened,  Daddy?  Are  you  scared 
of  something?" 

"No,  dear,"  he  replied,  "but  I  have  had  a 
strange  dream.  Good-night,  dear,"  he  said  as 
he  kissed  her,  "go  to  bed  like  a  good  girl  so  you 
will  wake  bright  and  early  in  the  morning. 
Thank  God  I  am  not  coanmitted  to  a  deed  that 
might  deprive  you  or  anyone,  of  a  morning's 
light!" 

CLARA  BARRETT. 

Loretto,  Guelph. 


A    LETTER    FROM    CALIFORNIA 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct!,  1922. 


Dear  M.P. 


This  trip  is  beyond  all  description,  because 
aside  from  the  pleasant  time  which  our  numer- 
ous friends  have  afforded  us,  the  scenery  is 
magnificent.  To  my  mind  the  chief  attraction 
of  Oalifornia  is,  that  whatever  climate  you  de- 
sire or  whatever  amusement  appeals  to  you,  it 
is,  as  if  by  magic,  yours.  There  is  nothing 
lacking.  Here  in  Los  Angeles,  we  found  Sep- 
tember the  warmest  month  of  all,  and  only  on 
one  day  was  it  really  unpleasant — that,  when 
the  thermometer  registered  101  degrees.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  tlie  gi^e^at  warmth  during  the 


day,  the  nights  are  so  cool  that  a  wrap  is  al- 
ways necessary. 

There  are  probably  a  dozen  beaeh  resort^s 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  where 
we  are  staying,  and  on  warm  days  the  oc«an 
is  a  haven  for  throngs  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  gather  ther«.  Generally  the  break- 
ers are  so  large  that  swimming  is  impossible, 
but  the  salt  yt^ater  is  very  invigorating. 

Several  we^'ks  ago  we  rode  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Lowe  on  horseback,  and  it  proved  a 
rather  perilous  trip,  as  the  trail  is  just  wide 
enough  for  one  horse,  and  occasionally  our 
fiery  steeds  would  slip  and  hang  poised  above 
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tlie  ( liasiii  until  our  hair  almost  turned  white. 
The  little  burros  are  better  for  niountain  climb- 
i'l":,  as.  tliey  are  very  sure-footed.  Their  only 
fault  is  tiiit  they  are  ao  slow.  A  horse  has  to 
walk  beliind  each  one  of  theui  to  nip  their  heels, 
in  order  to  keep  them  moving. 

,Alt.  Lowe  i>-.  about  six  thousand  feet  above 
y.viv  \?ye\  and  only  silightly  lower  than  Mt. 
Wilson,  the  highest  aeeessible  mountain  in  tli'is. 
v:(  inity.  There  is  an  Observatory  on  the  top 
of  ^It.  Lowe  and  the  little  i)in  on  the  side  of 
tile  mountain  closely  resiembles  a  Swiss  moun- 
1  '.in  tavern.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  trips 
we  have  taken  since  we  readied  California  is 
llu'  San  Diego.  The  drive  i?i  about  three  bun- 
dled and  ten  miles  going  and  coming,  and  the 
i-oad  lies  practically  all  along  the  ocean.  The 
n.'iiii  highway  is  called  "El  Camino  Real"  or 
"The  King's  Highway."  It  was  built  by  the 
Kranci;  j'lm  Missionaries,  and  at  stated  inter- 
val tlvei-e  are  bells  hung,  which  in  the  early 
days  were  used  to  guide  the  travellers  to  the 
]\Lis>sions. 

At  San  Diego  we  visited  the  house  in  whicli 
Roniona,  the  Jteroine  of  Helen  Llunt  Jackson's 
story,  was  married.  At  tliat  time  it  was  the 
family  residence  of  Romona's  people  and  tbey 
jjad  their  own  cliapel  and  chaplain.  'In  the 
room  which  was  once  the  chapel  they  have  a 
large  map,  showing  the  location  of  tire  twenty- 
one  missions,  which  were  built  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Diego,  at  a  distance  apart  of  about 
a  day's  journey  on  foot.  The  man  who  owns 
Romona's  marriage  place  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing history  of  the  missions  and  what  was  ac- 
(;om])lished  by  the  Franciscans  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians.  In  the  old  eliapel  they  al- 
so have  some  wonderful  paintings  of  "The 
Madonna,"  "St.  Francis  d'Assisi,"  and  sev- 
eral other  saints. 

At  San  Juan  Oapistran,  we  visited  the  mis- 
sion of  that  name,  which  is  the  best  preserved 
of  all.  They  still  celebrate  Mass  daily  in  the 
chajH'l.  wiiich  is  about  as  large  a,s  an  ordinary 
sized   sleeping  i-ooin.     Over  the  altar  a  mirror 


is  ining,  wliicli  in  the  older  times  was  used  to 
allow  tiie  priest  to  watch  the  Indians,  who 
though  fairly  well  civilized,  would  occasionally 
yield  to  savage  impulses  and  try  to  scalp  some- 
one. The  ^Missions  at  one  time  were  confiscated 
by  tlie  State,  but  the  buildings  have  now  been 
given  back,  but  not  the  land,  so  it  is  very 
difficult  for  tl'.eni  to  support  themselves. 

The  orange  and  lemon  groves  are  beautiful, 
and  ])articularly  when  tiiey  are  loaded  with  the 
golden,  fruit.  California  is  truly  a  land  of 
flowers  and  sunshine,  and  I  fear  we  shall  never 
be  contented  with  Ohio  again. 

On  Sunday  we  are  driving  out  to  River- 
side with  Edna  Dulfy  and  Frank  Hazencomp. 
It  is  a  drive  of  about  seventy-five  miles  and  we 
will  lunch  at  Mission  Inn,  whicli  is  the  most 
unique  place  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
.'viid  the  owner,  who  is  constantly  looking  for 
new  ideas  to  improve  it,  travelled  over  lo 
Switzerland  and  consulted  the  owner  of  an 
antique  shop  there  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  place  in  Europe  where  he  could  get  ideas 
on  the  nuitter.  The  man  replied:  "The  most 
original  place  you  could  find  is  not  in  Europe, 
but  at  the  Mission  Iiui  in  California,"  vso  the 
owner  returned  convinced  that  he  could  not 
improve.  It  is  built  on  the  Mission  style,  and 
one  of  the  features  is  a  Avonderful  pipe  organ  on 
which  rcitals  are  given  at  stated  times  during 
the  da}'. 

FLORENCE    MULLIN. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


TO  SORROW. 

Sweet  Sorrow,  play  a  grateful  part. 
Break  me  the  marble  of  my  heart 
And  of  its  fragments  pave  a  street 
Where,  to  my  bliss,  myself  may  meet 
One  hastening  with  pierced  feet." 
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KAIETEUR— MOTHER  OF  MISTS    (PART  II.) 


We  left  Kanganuria  in  a  big  heavily  built 
liver-boat  known  as  a  tent  boat.  Our  life  seem- 
ed made  np  of  disappointments,  for  we  foniid 
that  oni-  cai-i'iers,  very  ordinary  Georgetown 
neoi-oes.  were  to  be  our  boatmen  instead  of  the 
pictnresique  Buek  Indians  Avliieh  the  eireular 
had  pi-omisied  us.  How  much  more  interesting 
to  have  liad  the  view  of  muf^^eular  copper-color- 
ed backs  insitead  of  the  miscell-aneous  mass  of 
rags    whicli    these   blacks  called   clothing. 

Our  boat  load  consasted  of  the  bow-man 
forward,  ten  men  arrayed  along  the  gunwalb, 
five  on  each  side,  while  in  between,  much  duffle 
and  dunnage,  then  our  party,  sitting  on  narrow 
i)!anks  withont  the  luxury  of  backs,  but  screen- 
ed from  the  sun  by  a  stationary  awning,  and  in 
the  stern,  the  Captain  steering,  in  gondola 
fashion.  Through  the  long  hours  from  8.30 
till  8,  with  the  alternating  heat  or  tropical 
sliowers,  the  crew  wielded  their  small  paddles, 
working  against  a  swift  current,  but  bearing  up 
gradually  onward  to  the  goal  of  our  desires^ — 
the  wonderful  Kaieteur.  In  the  distance  were 
I  lie  hazy  mountains,  the  chosen  land — yet  of- 
ten as  we  travelled  they  seemed  to  recede  ever 
farthier  and  farther  away  into  the  blue  dis- 
tance. 

There  were  very  few  birds  to  be  seen  along 
the  banks,  but  the  flowers  and  creepers  and 
now  and  then  some  orchids,  added  a  bit  of  color 
to  the  monotone  green.  Several  elus^ive  bril- 
liant blue  butterflies,  the  species  we  always 
asKOciate  with  South  America,  tantalized  us  by 
tlieir  close  proximity,  but  it  was  always  a  case 
of  "so  near  and  yet  so  far."    We  had  no  luck. 

Tiie  crew  were  in  very  good  humour  and 
soon  they  were  enthused  to  sing  their  chanteys. 
The  rhythm  was  kept  by  clashing  the  handles 
of  t'.i.e  ])addles  upon  the  boat's  side  between  each 
-,troke;  this,  combined  with  the  drone  of  their 
voices,  was  not  unmusical.  Their  chanteys 
were  most  unique,  generally  without  sense  or 
melody,  rhythm  and  time  being  the  principal 


attributes.      For  instance  : 

"  Voiir    mndder   is   a   liar, 
Your  fadder  is  a  liar, 
Your  briuldei-  is  a  liar  .  .  . 
till  the  whoh'  family  turned  out  to  be  liars. 
Or: 

Grumble  no  mo"  fo"  yore  mouldy  ])i-(M(1, 
Ko'  we  'all  goin  "  asliore  I 
Or: 

Blow  de  man   down,   oh    blow   de  man   down, 
Oh  !  gib  me  some  time  to  blow  de  man  down. 
Blow  de  maji  down  with  a  bottle  of  gin, 
Oh!  gib  me  some  time  to  blow  tiie  man  down, 
repeated  ad  libitum. 

There  was  one  "Fh)w  Potaro.  Flow,"  whieh 
could  be  said  to  possess  a  melody  and  whicli 
eiithn>:ed  the  men  to  better  work.  They  tried 
their  voices  on  "Tij)perary ""  and  "God  Save 
the  King,"  but  oh  I  it  was  terrible. 

A  rather  novel  way  of  asking  for  a  totura 
of  rliiim  was  a  grin  and  the  remark,  "my  lamp 
gone  ont- — no  oil  in  it!"  Then  the  head  man 
would  shrug  his  shoulders  and  disregard  the 
hint  and  say:  "I'm  sorry,  see  if  you  can't 
get  it  alight."  The  thirsty  one  shrugged,  stop- 
I)ed,  paddling,  shrngged  again,  "Well,  put  ten 
drops  of  that  into  your  lamp,"  the  head  man 
added,  passing  him  a  cuj)  with  some  rhum  in  it. 
"Xo  good,  yon  must  put  in  twenty  more,"  the 
other  replied.  Fventually  all  would  be  served 
and  then  a  lusty  "Fell  up,  bowman,"  and  tiie 
boat    sped   onwards  with   renewed  vigor. 

Amatnk,  annoiiiiced  by  the  roar  and  rush  of 
a  hplendid  cataract,  was  reached  while  the  af- 
ternoon WIS  \r\  young.  Tumatumari  possess- 
ed a  gieal  chai'm.  l)iit  Amatuk  Falls  would 
rake  your  heart  by  storm.  The  siiu  was  <\u\\- 
inu  brightly  and  a  maii\-hued  rainbow  rla/zled 
the  green  foliage  on  tlie  farther  shore.  The 
locks  and  lM)ulders  were  a  deep,  ruddy  k'and- 
wtoiie    and    the     waters    the    brownish    red     of 
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bush  water,  whieli  produces  tlie  rich,  creamy 
foaui.  Roaring,  rushing,  turbulent,  magnifi- 
cent !  1  am  trying  to  refrain  from  using  my 
sniperlatiVes  as  our  guide  was  contiiuially  re- 
minding me.  "Ah!  wait  for  Kaieteur!" 

The  scene  was  one  of  vsunny  radiance.  Tlie 
Amuk  creek  joins  the  Potaro  just  above  the 
falls,  then,  Avith  combined  exuberance  of 
spirits,  they  rush  down  together,  separating  at 
a  rock-bestrewn,  green  island,  swirling  in  and 
out,  dashing  here  and  there  in  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  enjoyment,  to  meet  again,  calm  and  sedate 
in  the  lower  Potaro  river.  It  was  a  delightful 
sight. 

We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  searching 
fo:-  diamonds.  In  the  rocks  at  the  water's 
edge  were  many  "jigs."  These  are  made  by 
the  rusliing  waters  swirling  some  pebbles  round 
and  round,  till  at  last,  with  the  ages,  a  deep,  cir- 
cular hole  is  ground.  Sometime;,  a  jig  will 
contain  j^recious  stone®.  Looking  at  tlie  mighty 
inountains,  walls  of  granite,  how  still  more  ex- 
Iraordinaiy  it  seemed  tlian  hunting  for  a  nee- 
dle in  a  Imy-stack — a  diamond  in  a  mountain. 
We  searched  long  and  faithfully  for  any  thing 
that  would  resembue  Mr.  DarreU's  specimens, 
but  we  were  too  ignorant  or  luck  was  not  with 
us. 

Mr.  Willison,  who  was  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Menzies,  working  a  diamond  claim  in  this 
vicinity,  came  over  to  our  camp  and  brought 
me  a  bottle  of  "composites"  and  one  of  "indi- 
cations." As  I  understood  at,  where  the  com- 
])()sites,  small,  vari-colored  stones,  are  found, 
tliere  in  all  likelihood  will  also  be  found  dia- 
monds. The  indications  are  pebbles  of  all  size 
and  colour,  jasper,  aqua-marine,  the  blue  of 
lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  etc.,  and  as  tlie  name 
signifies,  may  Jnclicate  that  the  precious  stone 
is  there.  Mr.  Willison  had  put  a  small  diamond 
in  the  bottle  of  composites,  to  add  to  the  in- 
terest, :but  we  picked  on  several  before  he  show- 
ed us  the  real  stone.  It  was  very  small,  as  he 
naively  explained,  that  he  was  not  giving  away 
diamonds  of  much  value. 

What  faith  and  courage  these  miners  have. 
How  can  they  morn  after  morn  maintain  illu- 
sions and  cherish   dreams?     lie  was  living  in 


the  hope  of  finding  a  Kohinoor — and  had  al- 
ready decided  that  the  name  by  which  its  beau- 
ty and  fame  would  be  known  to  the  world 
would  be  "The  Potaro  Princess."  Good  luck 
to  them!  for  they  live  a  strenuous,  isolated 
life,  far  from  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  "home." 

After  a  swim  and  a  hearty  supper  we  felt 
ajl  was  well  with  tlie  world.  I  strolled  down 
to  the  overhanging  brink  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction which  this  mightiness  of  Nature  would 
bestow  upon  me.  It  was  starlight !  Kenairaa 
mountain,  opposite,  looked  black  and  forbid- 
ding. Mount  Kukin  on  the  other  hand,  with  its 
sharply  cut  cliff,  sombre  and  defiant.  Hun- 
dreds of  fireflies  vied  with  the  stars  in  their 
life  and  brilliancy.  On  rushed  the  waters — 
ever  on — yet  over  all  was  a  strange,  sublime 
peace  and  quiet.  'I  felt  the  greatness  of  it 
right  in  my  heart. 

Our  rest  that  night  was  disturbed  by  the 
twitterings  and  whistlings  of  the  many  vam- 
pire bats  which  flitted  and  fluttered  in  the  raft- 
ei's  over  head.  The  place  was  full  of  them. 
These  vampire  bats  have  been  known  to  attack 
individual  members  of  a  "Sproston's  tour" 
when  slecjiing.  They  are  a  blood-sucking  var- 
iety of  the  bat  family.  We  tucked  our  nets  in 
carefully  and  kept  a  light  burning.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  them  nibbling  my  toes,  but  I  did  re- 
sent their  all-night  session  of  whisperings  and 
flusterings. 

All  our  provisions  and  baggage  had  to  be 
portaged  from  the  bay  below  the  falls  to  an- 
other stilil  smaller  boat  hidden  in  the  hushes 
on  the  upper  stream.  This  took  quite  a  bit  of 
time  as  we  carried  every  necessity,  even  drink- 
ing water,  and  some  luxuries,  with  us. 

•  Only  now  did  I  really  begin  to  feel  that  1 
was  off  on  a  great  adventure.  We  were  gra- 
dually slipping  into  the  heart  of  the  forest 
wilderness,  away  into  the  unknown.  The  rest 
houses  welcomed  us  with  open,  empty  arms. 
No  old  tomato  cans  or  broken  beer  bottles 
committed  the  sacrilege  of  being  in  evidence 
to  tell  of  former  revelries.  The  country  was 
vacant  of  human  soul.  We  were  absolutely 
alone  in  our  wanderings.    The  next  three  hours 
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paddling  to  Waratuk  portage  were  very  de- 
lightful. The  Potaro  narrows  here  and  runs 
through  n  wild  and  wonderful  gorge.  Tall 
granJte  cliffs  tower  on  both  sides,  a  thousand 
feet  high,  forming  the  ravine.  Their  walls,  al- 
most perpendicular,  were  grim  precipices,  rug- 
ged and  stevere,  forest  crowned  with  deep  clefts, 
and  broken  here  and  there  by  broad  gaps  in 
the  range.  The  whole  appeared  moss-grown, 
but  when  seen  through  the  glasses,  the  mosses 
were  tall  forest  trees,  giving  one  some  idea  of 
ti:e  size  of  this  range  of  the  Kaieteur  Moun- 
tains. Many  streamlets  appeared  from  minia- 
ture forest  clumps,  triekling  over  little  ledges 
of  rock  from  the  heights  above:  postsibly  a 
good-sized  waterfall,  were  we  at  close  hand. 

At  high-noon  we  reached  Waratuk,  where 
another  portage  is  necessary.  As  the  next  boat 
(still  smaller)  which  was  cached  on  the  upper 
river,  could  not  be  found,  we  had  tea  in  the 
woods  and  a  welcome  stretch  after  the  eramped 
conditions  of  the  last  few  hours.  This  cataract 
at  Waratuk  is  much  less  pretentious  than  Ama- 
tuk.  On  former  expeditions  the  Indians  pulled 
111?  l)oats  up  or  on  descending,  shot  these 
I'cipidw.  But  no  such  thrills  were  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  us.  We  refrained  from  again  ex- 
pressing our  disappointment  and,  took  what  the 
Gods,  in  the  form  of  Sprostons,  provided  for 
us. 

The  stretch  between  Amatuk  and  Tukeit  (2 
hours  from  Waratuk)  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  scenery  on  the  route.  The  high  hills, 
gi'oen-clad  and  dominant,  the  swiftly  coursing 
3^et  placid  river,  the  dense  foliage  of  the  banks ; 
the  many  blossoms,  the  royal  blue  butterflies, — 
everything  and  all  w^as  delightful.  We  encoun- 
tered many  rocky  islets  in  mid  stream.  By 
high  water  the  base  of  these  is  entirely  submerg- 
ed. It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  trees  and  shrubsi 
growing  out  of  the  water,  as  it  were,  and  carry- 
ing many  of  the  long,  queerlynshaped  mockin;^ 
bird's  nests.  They  are  bags  of  woven  sticks 
and  fibre  and  often  on  one  tree  there  are  as 
many  as  a  dozen  of  these  homes.  The  birds 
are  well  protected,  for  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
l)roach  these  islands,  owing  to  the  rocks  and 
boulders  beneath  the  high  water.     Each  time 


we  passed  one  of  these  curiosities  a  tropical 
shower  was  in  command,  so  it  was  ujifortun- 
ately  impossible  to  take  a  distinct  photograph. 

We  sighted  Kaieteur  Falls  at  thre€  o'clock 
oji  our  seventh  day.  The  sun  shone  gloriously 
on  tJiat  narrow  band  of  streaming  silver- -a 
mere  bright  gap  between  the  green,  protecting 
arms  of  the  high  hills.  The  promised  land! 
It  was  still  a  long  way  off.  We  all  gazed  up- 
wards at  that  distant  spot,  with  very  dif^'erenl 
fhoughts  and  feelings.  Several  of  the  pjrty, 
I  am  sure,  quickly  came  to  the  conclusioii  that 
the  effort  "ne  vallait  pas  le  chandelle."  The 
oldest  paddler,  a  grizzled  veteran,  awakened 
us  from  our  Kaieteur  revery.  '*Lor'  Go'  A'- 
mighty!  do  de  ribber  run  up  on  top  dere  too?" 

At  half-past  four  the  second  view.'  Then 
after  many  windings  and  turnings  wc  said 
good-bye  to  the  last  fleeting  glimpse.  Many 
hours  of  extreme  effort  elapsed  before  we  really 
made  the  acquaintance  of  "de  ribber  up  on 
top!" 

Tukeit,  measuring  by  the  river,  is  fou.'  miles 
below,  the  falls.  The  location  as  far  as  the  rest- 
house  is  concerned  is  a  failure.  It  is  built  on 
a  small  clearing  over  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
water  and  is  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  dense 
forest. 

This  is  the  end  of  our  boating  experiences. 
The  heat  was  intense.  There  was  not  a  breath. 
With  the  exception  of  a  glimpse  of  delightful 
waterfall  on  the  opposite  bank  which  dropped 
a  thousand  feet  from  the  cliff  tops  to  the  Tukeit 
sands  below,  there  was  not  a  view  of  any  kind. 
How  cool  and  clear  and  refreshing  that  water 
looked ! 

Had  we  been  real  sports  we  might  have  ac- 
complished Kaieteur  plateau  that  same  evening, 
but  encumbered  with  so  much  paraphenalia,  as 
were  our  carriers,  it  seemed  too  much  to  at- 
tempt. 

Eight-thirty  in  the  a.m.  saw  us  ready  for 
our  climb,  armed  with  alpenstock  and  minus 
impedimenta  of  any  kind.  At  first,  all  keen 
and  enthusiastic,  it  seemed  a  very  pleasant  up- 
hill forest  trail,  with  many  creeks  to  jump  and 
fallen  logs  to  scramble  over.     Orchids,    fungi. 
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fei'iis  ill  variety  and  abundance  and  trees  of  all 
families  surrounded  us. 

The  last  creek,  akin  to  a  mountain  torrent, 
being  more  pretentious  than  the  others,  was 
bridged  by  huge  logs,  carelesisly  held  together 
hy  the  rope  vine.  The  Indian  name  for  this 
])()int  has  been  translated  as  the  "Devil's  Mo- 
ther \s  Pillars."  Here  our  strenuous  climb 
commenced.  "As  straight  as  a  stick,"  the  men 
described  it.  They  were  right.  It  is  no  trail, 
it  is  a  ladder,  the  rungs  of  which  are  slippery, 
sharp  and  dangerous.  Ever  upwards,  one  foot 
])]accd  laboriously  after  the  other.  The  heat 
was  terj'ific.  Forgotten  and  neglected  the  rare 
and  unknown  beauties  of  Nature  all  about  us — 
forgotten  everything  except  the  painful  lack 
of  breath  and  the  queer,  aching  feeling  in  the 
limbs.  It  was  a  villainous  trail.  The  guide 
iiad  strict  orders  to  stay  with  the  last  memibcr 
of  the  party,  and  "I  was  it."  Long  before  half 
way  was  reached,  T  had  ceased  to  care  what 
had  become  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  My  am- 
bition to  make  a  record  climb  had  faded.  My 
body  was  plodding  on,  but  my  soul  seemed  far, 
far  away. 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  climb,  the 
edge  of  the  plateau,  there  is  a  tree  on  which 
the  word  "Amen"  has  been  cut.  I  sank  down 
wearily  at  its  base  and  echoed  "Amen"  from 
my  heart.  Rumour  has  it  that  a  very  stout 
gentleman  was  once  able  to  reach  this  point 
with  the  aid  of  four  carriers — two  pulling  him 
by  means  of  a  rope  and  two  pushing  him.  Ex- 
iiausted,  he  lay  down  under  this  tree  and  while 
i-ecuperating,  his  companion  cut  "Amen"  in 
the  bark.  Now  this  word  of  thanksigiving 
is  encircled  by  several  groups  of  initials.  Mine 
are  also  there,  but  I  hadn't  the  energy  to  cut 
them. 

Erom  "Amen"  the  trail  is  more  or  less  level, 
always  in  the  forest,  with  no  outlook  or  view 
other  than  the  boulders  and  rocks,  trees  and 
ferns  ahead  of  us.  The  Kaieteur  lily  can  be 
found  everywhere.  It  is  not  now  in  bloom, 
but  the  leaves  are  heavy  and  green  striped  with 
brown  and  black  lines. 

T  here  regained  my  second  wind.  By  the 
time  the  Kaieteur  Savannah  was  reached  I  was 


quite  fit  again.  The  last  rest-^house  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  clearing  and  was  reached  quite 
Midden] y.  It  was  a  welcome  sight  and  the 
hands  of  my  watch  pointed  to  11.45.  Certainly 
no  record  climb ! 

The  rest-house  was  quite  a  bit  from  the  falls. 
After  changing  and  enjoying  a  good  restorative, 
of  which  I  was  sadly  in  need,  I  set  out  upon  my 
last  quest,  the  end  of  my  heart's  desire  of  the 
moment.  A  trail  over  what  must  once  have 
been  the  bed  of  the  river  suddenly  brought  me 
to  a  precipice.  I  gasped !  The  Kaieteur  Palls 
were  before  me !  My  superlatives  were  then 
and  are  now,  necessary,  but  in  vain  can  my  pen 
describe  or  do  the  scene  justice.  One  of  our 
carriers  had  accompanied  me  to  the  brink,  and 
as  I  gazed,  he  exclaimed,  feelingly,  "Oh,  Missie, 
dere  must  be  a  God  somewhere,  dat  is  no  made 
by  de  hand  of  man!"  I  agreed  with  the  old 
negro.  Verily,  this  was  a  most  magnificent 
Thought  of  God. 

The  weather  was  exceptionally  favourable, 
for  many  come  and  wait  days  for  only  a 
glimpse,  the  rain  and  vapours  often  totally  ob- 
scuring the  scene.  The  sun  was  shining  bril- 
liantly. The  falls  resembled  stalyctites,  falling, 
falling,  falling  into  a  mighty  chasm  of  hrilliant 
mists.  These  wreaths  of  shadowy  vapours  then 
ascended  and  travelled  upwards  in  green  and 
vari-coloured  columns-  Rainbows  played  about 
the  waters,  while  countless  swallows  darted 
backwards  and  forwards  to  and  from  their 
nests  under  the  cliffs  and  ledges.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight. 

Dickens  wrote  of  Niagara,  "The  first  ef- 
fect— the  enduring  one — of  the  tremendous 
spectacle  of  Niagara  was  peace- — peace  of  mind, 
tranquility,  calm  recollection  of  the  dead,  great 
thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and  the  happiness, 
nothing  of  gloom  and  terror  ..."  How  appli- 
cable this  would  have  been  to  Kaieteur,  which 
is  infinitely  grander,  while  the  peace  which  is 
the  great  silence  was  most  impressive.  Instead 
of  the  mighty  roar,  which  one  would  naturally 
expect,  one  heard  but  a  murmur  of  running 
waters,  due  probably  to  the  foot  of  the  fall 
being  so  far  below. 

Lying  flat  on  a  jutting  crag,  named  Ham- 
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HUM-  Hock,  one  obtained  the  best  view  and  re- 
alized tile  magnitude  of  the  torrent.  The  falls 
are  over  four  times  tlie  height  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  width,  three  to  four  hundred  feet,  ac- 
eording  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  bed  of 
Ihe  rivei-,  1,000  feet  below,  appeared  as  a  stag- 
nant pool,  dark  and  forbidding  with  here  and 
there  a  light  streak.  Were  we  but  below  what 
different  life  would  be  there.  It  would  be  a 
eething  mass  of  foam  and  riotous  waters,  rap- 
id- and  whirlpools.  The  trees,  palms  and  all 
the  wonderful  things  that  grow  in  a  tropical 
valley  gorge,  appeared  as  a  green  carpet,  so  far 
away  were  they.  Upstream,  above  the  falls, 
was  an  ai)parently  placid  river,  while  beyond, 
lier  on  tier,  rose  the  blue,  hazy  hills,  reaching 
l)()ssibly  to  Roraima,  that  mighty  citadel  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

From  this  rock  can  also  be  seen  the  "old 
man's  cannister, "  a  rock  in  the  shape  of  a 
ti'unk.  It  carries  out  the  ancient  legend  that 
an  aged  Indian  becoming  a  nuisance,  was  sent 
to  drift  to  his  death  over  the  falls — an  etfec- 
lual  w  ly  of  ridding  oneself  of  the  useless  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  family ! 


Hour  after  liour  I  gazed.  There  wa»  a  su- 
preme fascination  in  the  whole  far-reaching 
view.  Always  as  1  looked  and  dreamed,  tlie 
wanderlust  crept  over  me.  Oh !  that  I  coukl 
drift  on  and  on, 

"Across   the    hills   and    far  away 
Beyond  llicii-  utmost  purple  rim," 
into  those  niyslerious  distances,  so  alluring,  so 
Ear,   and    so   unknown. 

I  promised  Kaieteur  "till  we  meet  again," 
and  yet  I  doubt  if  Fate  Avill  lead  my  footsteps 
to  this  enchanted  spot  a,gain.  A  tradition  in 
I^ritisii  Guiana  has  it,  that  those  who  have 
drunk  creek  water  and  have  partaken  of  the 
flesh  of  the  laba  will  always  return  to  the  col- 
ony. I  hope  so.  In  parting  I  can  only  echo 
Dicken/  sentiments  after  visiting  Niagara. 
Kaieteur  "was  at  once  stamped  upon  my  heart, 
one  image  of  beauty  to  remain  there  change- 
less and  indelible  until  its  pulses  cease  to  beat 
forever." 

The  return  journey  to  Georgetown  was,  as 
Kipling  says,  "another  story." 
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OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  THE  MODERN  WOMAN 


Imagine  for  a  moment  the  horrified  look 
that  woiUd  adorn  Great-grandmother's  face  if, 
for  one  day,  she  sihould  emerge  from  the  poi'- 
tals  of  the  Great  Beyond,  and  gaze  upon  the 
daily  O'Ceupations  of  her  children  of  to-day ! 
Just  imagine  her,  whose  place  was  in  her  home 
and  whose  sphere  was  confiined  to  the  hearth, 
the  li-ttle  grey  church  and  the  missionary  cir- 
cle, looking  with  wonder  and  disaipproving 
amazement  oil  the  littlei,  young  business  woman 
attired  in  strictly  tailor-mades  and  wearing  mo- 
dish millinery  and  footwear.  Would  she  not 
utter  a  long-drawn  ''Oh-o-o-o!"  and  clasping 
her  liandSj  exclaim:  "What  unseemly  thing 
have  we  here!  In  my  day,  a  woman's  place 
was  in  her  home,  what  kind  of  home  could  this 
one,  adorned  like  neither  man  nor  maid,  in- 
liabit?" 

But  the  modern  woman  has  not  neglected 
lier  home.  Oh,  no!  Never  have  women  been 
more  interested  in  their  family  circle  than  to- 
day. But  those  of  the  present  generation  have 
something  to  occupy  them  outside  the  bounds 
of  their  own  four  wallsi.  They  have  careers 
and  lead  business  rather  than  domestic  lives. 

With  what  does  the  modern  girl  occupy 
herself?  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  numer- 
ous ways  in  which  she  may  make  herself  use- 
ful, but  we  can  consider  a  few,  those  in  which 
we  are  most  interested. 

Organizations  of  women  offer  a  promising 
starting  point  for  the  study  of  the  modern  Ca- 
nadian woman.  A  few  years  ago,  who  would 
think  of  clubs  for  improving  the  aspect  of 
lowns  or  cities?  Yet  that  is  just  what  the  wo- 
men of  to-day  are  doing.  They  beautify  the 
parks,  interest  themselves  in  schools,  and  in 
fact,  do  as  much  in  that  line  as  their  brothers 
could. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  every 
woman  should  take  a  thorough  course  of  train- 


ing in  her  chosen  line  of  work,  that  she  may 
SLand  on  an  equal  basis  with  experts  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  The  untrained  worker  will  be  left 
behind  in  the  race  for  efficiency.  A  first  class 
general  education,  both  at  school  and  at  Uni- 
virsity  is  an  invaluable  factor  in  developing 
the  powers  of  womanhood.  And  these  oppor- 
tunities for  education  are  at  our  very  door. 

To-day  teaching  attracts  a  large  percentage . 
of  educated  women  in  Canada  as  elsewhere 
In  secondary  schools  over  fifty  per  cent-  of  tiie 
teachers  are  women.  Most  of  the  private 
schools  of  the  country,  too,  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  women.  Nursing,  as  a  profession,  is  se 
cond  to  none,  and  a  training  in  this  line  can 
now  be  obtained  at  very  small  expense.  Library 
work  attracts  women  far  more  than  men  be- 
causie  it  is  a  congenial  and  not  too  strenuous 
occupation,  rather  than  because  a  librarian  can 
(■ommand  good  salary.  The  hours  and  the 
pleasant  atmosphere  which  the  modern  busi- 
ness woman  desires,  goes  to  prove  that  she  has 
not  lost  her  instinctive  love  of  "hominess. " 

Journalism,  too,  attracts  a  large  number  c:f 
women.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  not 
more  efficient  training  centres  for  this  branch 
in  Canada.  A  thorough  good  education,  an  in- 
terest in  human  beings,  and  a  capacity  for  hard 
work  are  necessary  qualifications.  Generally 
speaking,  the  modern  woman  has  them.  The 
ruccess  of  a  journalist  depends  on  her  initia- 
tive, and  we  all  know  that  the  woman  of  to- 
day are  far  from  lacking  in  that  special  qu:il- 

ity. 

Now  consider  a  number  of  occupations  more 
commonly  open  to  women.  In  the  present  bu>i- 
ness  world,  competent  stenographers  are  h\ 
great  demand.  Women  have  been  appointed  to 
actuarial  depaitments  in  some  of  ihe  best  in- 
surance companies.  They  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  selling  of  insurance.    Although  women 
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cannot  be  cliartered  accountants,  there  are  some 
who  are  going  a  good  business  in  auditing  books 
for  firms.  During  the  war  women  were  em- 
ployed extensively  in  banks. 

Then  there  are  the  new  modes  ,of  occupa- 
tion upon  which  women  have  entered.  They 
have  succeeded  in  numberless  private  enter- 
prises. One  of  the  best  book-shops  in  Montreal 
is  run  by  a  woiman-  In  Toronto  there  is  a  wo- 
man contractor  who  carries  on  an  extensive 
business.  In  the  West  women  are  running  gen- 
oral  stores. 

One  new  and  very  important  development  in 
women's  Avork  is  the  appointment  of  women 
superintendents  in  factories.  Tliis  work  is 
closely  related  to  that  of  the  welfare  worker 
who  improves  conditions  amoing  the  workers 
by  her  influence. 

In  some  department  stores,  personal  service 
departments  have  been  established.  Educated 
women  are  employed  to  assist  shoppers  in  mak- 
ing tlieir  purchase  with  taste  and  economy,  and 
also  in  filling  mail  orders. 

Lately  we  have  heard  of  entirely  new  posi- 
tions for  woman.  The  sphere  of  science  claims 
her  attention  and  skill.     We  find  women  bac- 


teriologists, analytical  chemists,  laboratory  as- 
sistants and  resj-eairch  workers.  But  these,  of 
course,  are  in  the  minority. 

Success  in  the  professions  for  women  de- 
pends entirely  upon  ability  and  person- 
ality. Women  doctors  and  dentists  now 
practise  in  great  numbers,  and  they  make 
the  men  look  to  their  laurels.  In  all 
Canada,  except  in  Quebec,  wo^men  are  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  and  achieve  notable  success. 
In  the  West,  pharmacy  work  has  called  upon 
women  with  good  results.  Religious  work,  too, 
claims  a  comparatively  large  number  of  fol- 
lowers. Social  service  holds  a  unique  position 
among  women's  occupations. 

With  all  these  callings,  suited  to  every  taste 
and  capacity,  is  it  consistent  for  the  modern 
woman  to  say  "What  shall  I  do?" 

Remember  your  grandmothers  and  say : 
"Thank  goodness  I  live  in  the  present  when  a 
woman's  influence  is  favorably  compared  with 
that  of  a  man's,  and  when  a  woman's  sphere 
is  not  confined  witliin  four  walls,  but  extends 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land!" 

MARY  BURGHER. 
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ALICE    MEYNELL 

A  MEMORY— AND  SOME  LITERARY  COMMENT 


3 MET  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Meynell  in  Rome  at  the 
Ameri(.'an  Military  Attache's,  in  1909. 
My  burning  interest  in  Thompson  and 
Patmore  was,  of  course,  a  sufficient  introduc- 
tion. I  suppose  it  was  this  that  made  them 
take  me  to  their  hearts.  Two  more  hospitable 
souls  never  lived.  One  day  Mr.  Meynell  said 
to  me:  "Of  course,  C,  when  you  come  to 
London  we  shan't  hear  of  your  going  any- 
where else  than  to  2a  Granville  Place  Man- 
sions.'' Sure  enough  when  I  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, I  took  a  room  in  Bloomsbury  and  went  to 
call.  They  were  so  insistent  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  their  flat  and  take  a 
spare  room  there.  I  was  there  eight  months. 
It  was  a  great  privilege  to  share  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  wonderful  family  circle.  I  think 
I  never  before  saw  such  perfect  unity  of  code 
and  desire- — such  delightful  mutual  under- 
standing among  so  varied  a  group  of  humans. 
Francis,  the  fiery  revolutionist,  burning  for 
the  cause  of  labour;  Everard,  with  his  "Seren- 
dipity" shop  interests — (old  and  rare  books 
and  manuscripts) — used  to  come  nearly  every 
evening  and  discuss  the  life  of  Thompson, 
which  he  was  then  at  work  on ;  Viola,  the  se- 
cond Jane  Austen,  whose  novels  were  then  be- 
ing put  through  the  press;  Monica,  the  gay 
and  friendly  soul,  wife  of  Dr.  Saleeby,  and 
Wilfrid  Meynell,  the  man  of  all  charities,— 
and,  of  course,  Mrs.  Meynell  herself. 

On   Sundays  a  stream   of  visitors  used  to 
come  in,  and  there  was  much  fascinating  talk 


on  all  literary  and  human  themes.  There  I 
met  Shane  Leslie,  Father  Martindale,  Alice 
Tobin,  the  California  poet,  and  many  others. 
Mrs.  Meynell  would  often  absent  herself  from 
the  group  and  write  on  her  knee,  with  the  tiny 
end  of  a  lead  pencil,  a  leader  for  the  Daily 
Chronicle — leaning  forward  to  visit  her  guests 
from  time  to  time,  a  wonderful  example  of  in- 
tellectual detachment.  Nearly  every  day 
would  come  from  some  quarter  of  the  giobe 
a  new  volume  of  poems.  These  would  be  read 
aloud,  generally  by  Francis,  and  appraised  al- 
ways with  noble  generosity.  On  Christmas 
evenings  there  would  be  readings  of  Cra.shawe, 
Vaughan,  Trahearne,  and  1  can  remember  es- 
pecially the  opening  of  a  poem  by  Vaughan 
called  "The  World": 

"I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night. 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light. 
All  calm  as  it  was  bright ; 
And  round  beneath  it,  Time  in  hours,  days, 

years, 
Driven  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  moved  .  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Meynell  was  a  great  admirer  of  Ameri- 
can women  and  would  often  tell  her  daughters 
that  there  were  no  women  like  American  wo- 
men. The  poem  by  Thompson  called  "Her 
Portrait,"  is  almost  too  sacred  to  quote  her.?, 
but  it  gives  the  highest  tribute,  I  believe,  ever 
paid  by  a  woman  to  a  woman,  and  that  woman 
was  Mrs.  Meynell  herself.  ...  CBC 
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Tlie  following  passages  are  quoted  from 
writers  who  knew  Mrs.  Meynell  personally  and 
are  further  qualified  by  their  own  literary  en- 
dowments to  interpret  her  rather  unique  line 
of  thought  and  expression,  as  well  as  to  appre- 
ciate her  unquestioned  eminence  in  the  realm 
of  Letters.  Among  the  most  comprehensive 
and  scholarly  of  the  articles  written  at  the 
time  of  the  Poet's  death,  that  by  J.  L.  Garvin, 
which  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement 
of  the  London  Times,  holds  first  place.  It  is  an 
estimate  of  the  poet's  work  as  well  as  of  her 
personality,  and  betrays  an  insight  at  once  in- 
timate and  discriminating.  We  quote  entire 
pass>ages*  because  the  chain  of  thought  is  very 
closely  connected  throughout. 

"...  After  more  years,  more  decades,  than 
she  looked  to  number,  that  mystery  has  touch- 
ed her  which  she  prepared  for  with  a  grave 
beauty  of  the  spirit  from  her  very  childhood 
so  long  ago.  Unless  by  those  aware  of  that 
fore-thoughtfulness  in  one  susceptible  to  joy 
and  care — for  who  does  not  pay  painfully  for 
every  gift  on  the  other  side  of  it? — her  work 
is  not  to  be  understood.  To  them  it  .speaks 
some  things  that  never  had  been  spoken;  finds 
words  exact  for  emotions  which  it  might  have 
seemed  impossible  to  translate  out  of  the  sub- 
tlety and  evanescence  of  feeling  into  any  fixed 
expression;  and  says  other  thing.s,  many,  so 
far  more  perfectly  than  they  had  heen  said  be- 
fore that  they  become  her  own  and  our.?." 

"Earth  closes  on  those  who  have  been  much 
to  us>,  and  each  time  a  part  of  our  own  lives 
is  buried  with  them.  When  friendship  and  re- 
verence dating  from  the  im,pressionable  years, 
and  continued  through  half  of  existence,  have 
been  awakened  and  strengthened  by  a  double 
influence  of  es.sential  genius  and  incomparable 
personality,  something  is  gone  which  the  world 
has)  not  wherewithal  to  replace;  the  world  is 
altered  once  more  as  it  was  altered  at  moments 
of  the  war." 

"It  could  not  seem  the  same  when  an  even- 
ing paper  bought  in  the  street  informed  me 
that  Alice  Meynell  was  dead.  She  was  buried 
in  the  bright  mist  of  Wednesday  morning  at 
Kensal  Green,  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Francis 


Thom|)son,  who  wrote  of  her  in  his  time  in  a 
cycle  of  songs  re.splendent  and  devout." 
*  "  "By  one  entitled  to  say  it,  they  were  com- 
pared with  the  praise  of  Beatrice  and  Laura. 
There  is  this  difference.  Beatrice  is  a  sanctified 
abstraction,  Laura  a  vivid  supposition;  both 
are  idealized  objects  of  romantic  meditation 
rather  than  persons  recognizable  as  individual 
women. ' ' 

"Alice  Meynell  was  in  herself,  a  person  of 
her  age,  sure,  as  I  think,  of  perpetual  remem- 
brance by  posterity,  even  if  half-a-dozen  of 
her  shining  contemporaries  had  not  competed 
in  vain  to  spoil  her  w^th  praises.  It  is  what 
no  one  could  do.  Recognition  only  made  her 
humble.  For  the  ordeals  of  adversity  in  life  or 
criticism  she  had  all  the  fortitudes.  Her  con- 
trolling intellect  stilled  the  hypersensitive 
nerves.  They  were  sufficiently  tested  on  occa- 
sions by  the  hostile  or  minimising  or  merely 
misunderstanding  comment,  but  on  the  whole, 
no  woman  of  any  time  was  given  more  reason, 
by  plentitude  of  praise,  to  deepen  her  soul's 
humility.  Ruskin,  Rosetti,  Patmore,  Mere- 
dith, Francis  Thompson — what  a  list!  Neither 
Beatrice  nor  Laura  had  that  marshalled  testi- 
mony of  many  men  of  genius  to  a  woman  whose 
achievement  in  their  own  sphere  was  more 
slender,  but  of  a  security  as  absolute."  .... 

"The  word  above  all  that  named  her  to  the 
end  was  Distinction.  Coventry  Patmore,  him- 
self an  adept  in  that  quality,  first  said  it ;  and 
George  Meredith  confii-med  it,  though  his  cri- 
tical scrutiny  could  penetrate  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  false  pretensions,  and,  however  for- 
ward the  cause  of  women  in  general,  he  could 
be  merciless  towards  the  individual  w^oman, 
despite  all  gifts  and  charms,  whenever  he  saw 
her  victimized  by  the  emotional  impulse. 
"More  brain,  oh,  Lord,  more  brain,"  he  de- 
manded, meaning  to  be  more  definite  than 
Goethe,  who  asked  "Light,  more  light."  In 
Alice  Meynell  he  had  to  recognize,  as  they  all 
did,  the  intellect,  not  unfailing — not  always 
proof  against  the  quick  emotional  bias  which 
is  still  woman's  chief  handicap  in  the  open 
course  of  the  world  whereon  she  is  entering — 
but  veritable  intellect,  keen,  puissant." 
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Her  Poetry.  "Not  one  of  hw  poems  but 
w;is  llie  iiiusic  of  ;i  tlioii^lit.  ;is  most  of  her 
(-'■--nys  were  the  fniil  of  ixtcc])! ion.  A  per- 
(('I'tioii.  :iii  ;n\;irt'ii('s.s  of  all  other  wits,  which 
never  seemed  either  to  notice  or  listen,  yet 
missed  nothing  that  the  usual  five  senses  and 
the  added  sixth  can  seize  or  apprehend." 

"There  remain  in  several  countries  broader 
reputations,  more  opulent  vitalities,  than  hers; 
also  moods  of  ])es>imism  larger,  more  decisive, 
than  any  mood  of  hers — the  firm  but  anxious 
believer,  wholly  committed  to  an  ultimate  faith 
of  hope  through  renunciation  and  sacrifice; 
but  bound  to  think  it  out  as  far  as  might  be, 
and  find  reasons  for  it  w^th  her  unquenchable 
activity  of  intelligence.  But  having  had  this 
question  long  in  mind  and  tested  it  by  enquiry 
in  several  countries,  'I  doubt,  and  more  than 
doubt,  whether  any  personality  equal  to  her 
quality  of  distinction  remains  in  the  world 
which  she  has  left." 

"Thou  art  the  Way, 
Hadst  Thou  been  nothing  but  the  goal 

I  cannot  say 
If  Thou  hadst  ever  met  my  soul. 

I  cannot  see 

I,  child  of  process? — if  there  lies 

An  end  for  me 
Full  of  repose,  full  of  replies. 

I'll  not  reproach 
The  road  that  winds,  my  feet  that  err. 

Access,  approach 
Art  Thou— Time,  Way,  and  Wayfarer." 

And  again : — 

"You  never  attained  to  Him."     If  to  attain 

Be  to  abide,  then  that  may  be." 
"Endless   the    way   followed   with    how   much 
pain ! ' ' 
"The  way  was  He." 

"But  these  two  little  things  are  only  quoted 
to  show  the  deep  roots  of  her  poetry,  and  are 
s\urpassed  by  at  least  twenty  things  which  show 


the    full    eup|)ed  flower  of  its  art  wlien  it  is 
more  human  and  less  divine."  .... 

"Led  into  quoting,  let  me  give  two  of  the 
shortest  things.    The  first  is  a  "Cradle  Song": 

"The   child  not  yet  lulled  to  rest, 

Too  young  a  nurse,  the  slender  night 
So  laxly  holds  him  to  her  brea.st 
That  throbs  with  flight. 

He  ])lays  with   lier  and  will  not  sleep, 
For  other  playfellows  she  sighs; 

And  unmaternal  fondness  keep 
Her  alien  eyes." 

"The  second  is  that  celebrated  little  poem 
which  is  like  nobody  else  at  all  in  its  heavenly 
tenderness  joined  to  that  invulnerable,  self-  dis- 
ciplined control : 

"Home,  home,  from  the  horizon  far  and  clear. 
Hither  the  soft  wings  sweep; 
Flocks  of  the  memories  of  the  day  draw  near 
The  dove-cote  doors  of  sleep. 

Oh,  which  are  they  that  come  through  sweetest 
light 
Of  all  these  homing  birds? 
Which  with  the  straightest  and  the  swiftest 
flight?  ■ 
Your  words  to  me,  your  words!" 

"These  I  give  in  i)assing  to  show  the  en- 
chanting rarity  of  her  touch  and  the  rarer 
honour  of  her  heart,  for  her  personal  sense  of 
honour  w^as  without  weakness  or  flaw,  delicate 
enough  to  .judge  the  finest  issue,  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  sternest  test.  But  these  are  minor 
pieces.  There  are  a  score  whieh  are  either 
lovelier  or  greater.  Some  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Oxford  and  other  anthologies, 
and  so  well-known  now  they  need  only  be 
named." 

"  Henonncement"  1  think  the  finest  sonnet 
ever  uritlen  h_\  a  woman.  Rossetti  thought  it 
one  of  the  three  finest,  which  w^ould  make  it  im- 
mortal enough.  But  I  hold  to  my  opinion  of  its 
absolute  superiority,  and  with  Christina  Ros- 
s(>tti  aiul  Mrs.  Browning  kept  in  mind,  T  crtuld 
argue    the    ])oetic    i)oint    if    thei-e    were    space 
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here  for  that  delightful  employment.  It  has 
sometimes  been  thought  faintly  derived  from 
that  ardent  old  French  sonnet  by  Louise  Labe : 

''Tout  aussitot  que  je  commence  a  prendre 
Dans  le  mol  lit  le  repos  desire." 

"That  is  worth  knowing,  but  anyone  that 
compares  it  will  find  that  there  is  no  spiritual 
or  imaginative  correspondence.  "Renounce- 
ment" has  left  as  deep  a  mark  upon  the  lives 
of  many  who  have  once  encountered  it  as  any 
poem  can  make,  and  women  have  carried  it 
about  with  them  for  years.  But  nothing  she 
wrote  w"aa  without  som^e  permanent  signifi- 
cance for  life," 

"  'The  Shepherdess'  everyone  knows  by 
now;  that  other  wonderful  woman  who  lately 
died,  Mrs.  Leo  Maxse,  set  it  blithely  to  old 
English  music.  'The  Lady  Poverty'  in  less 
than  twenty  lines,  is  a  new  education  of  the 
finer  senses,  psychic  and  physical;  it  has  what 
I  can  only  call  a  ravishing  severity.  What 
other  word  is  there  for  this  picture  of  Um- 
bria  ? 

"The    stony   fields   where    clear 
Through  the  thin  trees  the  skies  appear. 
In  delicate  spare  soil  and  fen. 
And  splender  landscape  and  austere." 

"  'The  Two  Poets'  asks  who  made  the  voice 
— the  beech  or  the  wind?  Both  do,  anii  it  is 
another  profound  parable.  Who  has  ever  come 
near  to  describing  so  magnificently  the  rush 
of  the  northern  heart  to  meet  Italy,  as  it  is 
done  in  'The  Watershed'?" 

"But   oh,   the  unfolding  South!   the  burst 

Of  Summer !    Oh  to  see 
Of  all  the  southward  brooks  the  first ! 

The  travelling  heart  went  free 
With  endless  streams;  that  strife  was  stopped; 
And  down  a  thousand  vales  T  dropped, 

I  flowed  to   Italy." 

"As  for  the  style  of  her  proise,  it  is  a 

iiiiAblc  and  shapely  vehicle.  She  is  equally 
mistress  of  the  alternative  languages,  our  Saxon 


and  our  Latin  elements,  which  make  good 
English  by  happy  marriage.  She  is  never  banal 
and  seldom  precious:  it  is  the  unusualness  of 
the  thought  that  often  makes  her  simplest 
sentences  seem  uncommon, 

' '  She  is  an  essayist  of  rank  in  our  lasting  lit- 
erature, I  am  not  saying  that  she  is  equal  to 
either  Bacon  orHazlitt,  for  she  is  not ;  she  comes 
in  the  next,  degree;  but  she  can  be  nearly  as 
close  as  the  one  while  as  quick  as  the  other. 
Her  prose  sentences  are  the  rapid,  lucid,  de- 
fined sueces",ive  ripples  of  English,  seldora  ii,s 
long,  full  ^vave.  It  is  all  of  one  consistency. 
and  you  canot  explain  by  juoting  separate 
|)assages,  any  more  than  you  can  show  a  stream 
by  filling  a  tea-cup " 

"In  prose  and  verse  alike  she  was,  I  shall 
venture  to  say,  a  spiritual  romantic,  disguised 
by  classic  forms;  th€  impassioned  heart  so 
schooled  to  the  last  reserve  of  expression  that 
some  clever  critics  in  their  own  haste  have 
accused  her  of  artifice,  and  even  thought  her 
cold.  But  each  of  her  short  pieces,  verse  or 
essay,  contained  part  of  the  essence  distilled 
from  a  deliberate  and  vigilant  life;  you  can- 
not apprehend  a  year  of  hers  by  a  moment  of 
your  own ;  you  must  bring  leisure  to  her  like 
decent  manners;  otherwise  of  the  cleverest  cri- 
tic in  a  hurry  she  will  make  a  noodl^e. " 

"In  The  Saturday  Review,  after  Tenny- 
son's death,  Coventry  Patmore  suggested  her 
for  Poet  Laureate.  One  wishes  that  the  na- 
tional recognition  had  given  her  the  formal 
wreath.  It  would  have  been  a  stroke  of  genius 
to  make  a  woman  the  last  Laureate  to  Queen 
Victoria.  The  whole  world  would  have  been 
quickened  by  the  interest  of  it.  But  she  was 
crowned  in  her  own  right.  Francis  Thompson 
requested  her  to 

"Teach  how  the  crucifix  may  be 
Carven  from  the  laurel  tree," 

It  Avas  what  she  taught  in  all  her  ways  and 
Avorks  her  whole  life  long,  wherein  nothing 
trivial,  nor  mean,  nor  for  self,  was  ever 
known." 

"Francis  Thompson  has  left  a  psychic  por- 
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trait  (of  her)  as  exact  as  Sargent's  drawing  of 
tlie  balanced  grace  of  her  figure : 

"There  regent  melancholy  wide  controls; 
There     earth      and     Heaven-Love     play     for 
aureolesi ; 
There  sweetness  out  of  sadness  breaks  at  fits, 
Like  bubbles  on  dark  water,  or  as  flits 
A  sudden  silver  fin  through  itsi  deep  infinites ; 
There   feeling  stills   her   breathing  with    her 

hand, 
And  Dream  from  Melancholy  part  wrests  the 

wand ; 
And  in  the  contemplation  of  those  eyes. 
Passionless  passion,  wild  tranquilities." 

Among  writers  who  are  less  prodigal  of 
their  praise,  who  even  seem  inclined  to  question 
.some  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Moy- 
nell  by  her  admirers,  is  Agnes  Repplier,  whose 
article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Catholic  "World 
is  somewhat  out  of  accord  with  tiie  majority 
of  press  comments.  Speaking  of  her  prose,  she 
says : 

"Mrs.  Meynell's  essays  suffer  from  undue 
brevity,  a  brevity  doubtless  entailed  by  jour- 
nalism. They  are  no  shorter  than  were  the 
eighteenth  century  essays ;  but  they  are  more 
,  critical,  and  criticism  calls  for  scope.  More- 
over, the  eighteenth-century  essayist-;,  when 
they  wanted  to  be  exhaustive,  carried  a  sub- 
ject througl)  half-dozen  or  a  dozen  papers, 
until  the  picture  was  complete.  Mrs.  Meynell's 
papers  are  for  the  most  part  snatch e>^  of 
thought,  expressed  in  carefully  and  admirably 
chosen  words.  She  was,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term  a  precieuse,  valuing  the  manner  of 
the  saying  as  highly  as  she  valued  the  thing 
said.  She  has  never  made  this  plainer  than 
in  a  superb  paragraph  describing  the  impri- 
soned waters  brought  to  Rome,  over  the  steady 
and  level  fiight  of  arches,  to  give  their  magm- 
ficence  to  the  imperial  city. 

"  'None  more  splendid  came  to  Rom.e,  or 
graced  captivity  with  a  more  invincible  liberty 
of  heart.  And  the  captivity  and  the  leap  of 
the  heart  of  the  waters  have  out-lived  their 
captors.     They  have  remained   in  Rome,   and 


have  remained  alone.  Over  them  tiie  victory 
was  longer  than  an  empire,  and  their  thous- 
ands of  loud  voices  have  never  ceased  to  con- 
fess the  cold  floods,  separated  long  ago,  drawn 
one  by  one,  alive,  to  the  heart  and  front  of  the 
world. ' 

"No  one  w^lio  has  listened  by  night  or  day  to 
the  Roman  fountains  can  remain  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  those  few  lines,  which  celebrate 
them  with  unerring  eloquence." 

"Mrs.  Meynell's  literary  sympathies  are 
many  and  finely  chosen.  They  never  fail,  save 
when  her  profoundly  un-humourous  mind  is 
forced  to  the  contemplation  of  a  profoundly 
humorous  writer  like  Jane  Austen.  All  the  dis- 
tances that  can  be  imagined,  distances  of  time 
and  space,  of  centuries  and  continents,  are  too 
narrow  to  reflect  the  measureless  gap  between 
these  two  Englis'h  ladie.^. " 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 
"Not  many  humans  have  the  poise  for  such 
faith  in  religion  or  such  taste  in  art  as  had 
Alice  Meynell " 

"There  was  a  something  about  her."  says 
another,  "that  made  all  other  people  we  have 
ever  known  seem  earth-ibound."  The  same 
writer,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Dead  Poet's, 
Miss  Zoe  Atkins,  goes  on  to  say:  "I  have  met 
people  so  beautiful  and  so  graceful  physically 
that  they  make  one  feel  clumsy  and  a  little 
ridiculous — all  hands  and  feet  and  wrong  pro- 
portions'— in  comparison.  And  one  had  a  sim- 
ilar sensation  in  Mrs.  Meynell's  presence,  only 
it  was  a  sense  of  spiritual  clumsiness,  instead 
of  physical.  .  .  Of  the  beauty  and  merit  of  Mrs. 
Meynell's  work  there  is  no  need  to  speak  now. 
She  never  wrot-e  an  insensitive  line.  She  never 
spoke  except  beautifully.  She  was  a  living, 
immortal  from  the  day  her  first  poems  were 
written,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  her  prose  was 
not  even  more  lovely,  more  rar«,  than  her 
verse.  I  have  never  known  the  death  of  any 
person  seem,  in  a  curious  way,  so  little  of  a 
sliook,  so  perfectly  natural " 

Katherine  Bregy.  to  whom  we  owe  a  col- 
lection of  splendid  essays  under  the  title  of 
"The  Poet's  Chantry,"  luis  a  brilliant  one  on 
"Alice  Meynell,"  which  came  out  in  the  Ca- 
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tholic  World  magazine   some   years  ago.     Siie 
s.ay  s : 

"She  has  elected  all  along  to  speak  in  a 
deliberately  vestal  and  cloistral  poetry.  Re- 
mote as  the  mountain  snows,  yet  near  as  the 
wind  upon  our  face,  is  her  song.  It  is  seldom 
sensuous,  the  very  imagery  being  evoked,  in 
the  main,  from  the  intellectual  vision ;  and 
there  are  moments  when  "amorous  thought 
has  sucked  pale  Fancy's  breath"  quite  out  of 
the  stanzas.  Yet  these  tremble  with  a  deep 
and  impassioned  emotion — emotion  which  seems 
aloof  because  it  is  so  interior.  For  the  char- 
acteristic note  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  music  is  not 
yearning  or  aspiration ;  it  is  not  the  dear  and 
consummate  fruition  of  life ;  still  less  is  it  a 
mourning  over  things  lost.  It  is  the  note  of 
active  renunciation.  Renunciation  of  the  be- 
loved by  the  lover,  that  both  may  be  more 
true  to  the  Heart  of  Love ;  renunciation  by  the 
poet,  the  artist,  not  only  of  the  poor,  pre- 
cious human  comforting,  but  likewise  of  .his 
own  sweet  prodigality  in  art — that  he  may  see 
a  few  things  clearly,  without  excess;  in  fine, 
the  ultimate  and  inevitable  renunciations  of 
the  elect  soul." 


No  Mcenfcsi  may  piau.se  within  the  garden-fold; 

The  rifled  flowers  are  cold  as  ocean-shells; 
Bees,  humming  in  the  storm,  carry  their  cold 

Wild  honey  to  cold  cells. 

— ADICE   MEYNELL. 


®bf  llnknoum  (^oh 


One  of  the  crowd  went  up, 

And  knelt  before  the  Paten  and  the  Cup, 

Received   the   Lord,   returned   in    peace,     and 

prayed 
Olose  to  my  side ;  then  in  my  heart  I  said : 

"Oh   Christ   in   this  mans  life — 

This  stranger  who   is  Thine — in  all  his  strife, 

All  his  felicity,  his  good  and  ill. 

In  the  assaulted  stronghold  of  his  will, 

"1   do  confess  Thee  here, 
Alive  within  this  life ;  I  know  Thee  near 
Within  this  lon-ely  conscience,  closed  away 
Within  this  brother's  solitary  day. 


®I)r  Sattt^  ftummrr 


There's  much  afoot  in  heaven  and  earth  this 
year; 
The   winds  ihunt  up   the  sun,  hunt   up  the 
mooin. 
Trouble  the  dubiou's  dawn,  hasten  the  drear 
Height  of  a  threatening  noom. 

No  breath  of  boughs,  no  breath  of  leaves,  of 
fronds 
May   liuiger   or   grow  warm ;   the   trees   are 
loud ; 
The  forest,  rooted,  tosses  in  his  bonds. 
And  strains  against  its  cloud. 


"Christ  in  his  unknow^n  heart. 
His  intellect  unknown — this  love,  this  art, 
This  battle  and  this  peace,  this  destiny 
That  I  shall  never  know,  look  upon  me! 

"Christ  in  his  numbered  breath, 
Christ  in  hiis  beating  heart  and  in  his  death, 
Christ  in  his  mystery!   From  that  secret  place 
And     from     that     separate  dwelling,  give  me 
grace." 


The  worst  temptation  in  the  world  is  the 
habit  of  influence  and  authority,  the  desire 
to  direct  other  lives  and  to  conform  them  to 
one's  own  standard. 
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MARGARET'S    WONDER    BOOK 

By  M.  D.  Chambers,  Alumna. 


FIRST     READING 


s 


^1  II  EKE  was  a  tall  dressing-table  in  grand- 
^  inotlier's  room,  so  tall  that  a  little  child 
liad  laboriously  to  drag  a  heavy  chair, 
and  cliinb  on  this,  in  order  to  look  at  a  book 
with  ])ictures  in  it;  a  big,  leather-covered  book, 
that  always  lay  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
])ineushion.  One  of  the  pictures  represented 
an  old  man  with  a  flowing,  ropy  beard,  and 
two  queer  little  horns  growing  out  of  his  head. 
Another  was  of  a  woman  w^ho  stood  over  a 
man  that  lay  on  a  couch — the  woman  held  in 
her  hand  a  sharp  sword — it  was  a  thrilling  pic- 
ture. Yet  another  show^ed  a  number  of  per- 
sons with  harps,  seated,  w^eeping  by  a  river. 
Farther  along  in  the  book  were  pictures  the 
child  did  not  care  for  so  much ;  they  were  less 
.spectacular  and  mysterious,  and  repres<ented 
such  ordinary  things  as  a  woman  with  a  baby, 
or  a  lot  of  men  sitting  along  only  on  one  side 
of  a  dining  table — a  very  odd  way  to  sit — or 
a  man  riding  a  donkey  and  other  men  holding 
what  looked  like  stitf  bunches  of  feathers  over 
him.  The  last  picture  in  the  book  she  had 
looked  at  only  once ;  it  represented  a  thorn- 
crowned  man  whose  hands  and  feet  were  fas- 
tened by  nails  to  a  cross ;  they  were  bleeding, 
and  his  side  and  his  forehead  were  bleeding. 
She  dreaded  this  picture,  it  hurt  and  frightened 
her,  and  when  she  came  near  the  place  she  al- 
ways shut  up  the  book  quickly,  to  avoid  the 
painful  sight. 

Nobody  knew  of  her  surreptitious  enjoyment 
of  the  ])ictures,  nobody  dreamed  the  book  could 
attract  a  small  child. 

By  the  time  Margaret  was  eight  years  old 
she  could  read  very  w^ell,  with  only  a  little 
help  over  the  big  words;  and  every  morning 
after  lessons  with  her  governess  she  had  to 
road  "a  chapter"  aloud  to  her  mother.  This 
chapter     was     always  from  the  King     James 


Bible,  and  always  from  either  tlic  (Jdspcjs  or 
the  Acts,  one  of  which  seemed  just  as  di  y  and 
uninteresting  as  the  other.  During  the  reading 
she  often  had  to  stop  wiiile  her  mother  made 
explanations  which  Margaret  did  not  in  the 
least  desire,  and  which  only  prolonged  tlie 
reading  hour.  Yet  the  "chapter"  had  to  be 
endured  every  day  like  that  other  interminable 
hour  of  Czerny's  exercises.  Parts  of  life  were 
very  hard. 

Happily  there  were  compensations,  for  up  in 
grandmother's  room  there  was  a  big  book  full 
of  wonderful  stories  about  a  Beast,  and  a 
Scarlet  Woman,  and  a  City  with  Gates  of 
Pearl.  Neither  the  story  of  Cinderella  nor  of 
Alladin  with  his  Lamp  was  half  so  enthralling 
as  the  tales  of  the  Beast,  and  the  Woman,  and 
the  City,  which  fascinated  her  more  and  more 
the  oftener  she  read  them.  Sometimes  the 
"chapter,"  when  it  dealt  with  scourging  and 
crucifixion,  gave  her  a  pain  in  her  chest;  some- 
times the  five-finger  evercises  were  almost  too 
much  for  endurance ;  but  her  woes  were  for- 
gotten while  she  "wondered  with  great  ad- 
miration" over  the  Beast  and  the  Woman  and 
the  streets  of  pure  gold.  These  tales  wer€  so 
rich  in  color  and  movement,  so  different  from 
those  chosen  by  the  Grown-Ups  for  her  delecta- 
tion that  sjic  felt  sure  the  intense  pleasure  she 
took  in  them  must  be  very  wicked,  and  she 
thrilled  in  the  forbidden  enjoyment. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  Margaret  outgrew,  to 
some  extent,  the  Beast,  and  the  Woman  clothed 
in  Scarlet ;  but  the  book  was  full  of  other 
stories,  about  Judith,  and  Ruth,  and  Esther — 
delightful  stories!  "The  Little  Lame  Prince" 
(the  gift  of  a  great-aunt),  was  interesting;  so 
were  Miss  Alcott's  stories,  but  these  and  all 
others  palled  on  a  second  reading,  while  there 
was    always    something    new    and    fascinating 
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about  Judith  and  Ruth  and  Esther,  and  an  un- 
failing charm  in  sentences  that  began  with 
''And." 

By  this  time  Margaret's  cousin,  Susan 
McElroy,  came  to  spend  Christmas  with  her. 
Margaret's  people  were  Church  of  England; 
evangelical,  yet  aside  from  daily  collects  and 
chapters,  quite  easy-going  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion; while  Susan's  aunt.  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
took  things^ — especially  religious  things — hard 
and  seriously.  On  these  the  conversation  of 
the  children  turned. 

"I  hate  to  read  old  chapters,"  Margaret 
confided  to  her  cousin,  ' '  but  I  love  to  read  nice 
parts  of  the  Bible  that  I  pick  out  for  myself." 

"I  have  to  read  three  chapters  every  even- 
ing aloud  to  my  aunt,"  said  Susan,  with  the 
vain-glory  of  a  martyr. 

Margaret's  eyes  grew  round.  Susan  im- 
proved the  opportunity. 

"I  have  already  read  the  Bible  all  through, 
from  cover  to  cover,"  she  said.  "Not  another 
girl  in  our  Sabbath-School  except  me  did  that, 
and  when  my  aunt  told  the  minister  he  gave 
me  my  choice  of  a  Bible  or  a  Psalm  book  for 
myself.  I  took  the  Psalm  Ibook.  It  has  gilt 
edges  and  a  purple  ribbon  with  a  gold  tassel, 
and  the  leather  has  a  lovely  smell.  And  I  be- 
gan the  Bible  over  again,  and  now  I'm  as  far 
as  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  How  many 
times  have  you  been  over  the  Bible,  from  cover 
to  cover,  Margaret?" 

Hundreds  of  years  passed  before  summer 
came,  or  they  seemed  hundreds  of  years  to  the 
little  girl  who  spent  all  her  spare  time  up  in 
her  room,  reading  the  Bible  "from  cover  to 
cover."  "Elsie's  Year  at  the  G-olden  Cres- 
cent," a  recent  birthday  gift,  lured  her  in  vain 
to  give  up,  or  even  to  suspend  her  task.  Her 
flower-garden  was  laid  waste  by  hens  that 
scratched  and  devastated  her  seed  plots;  and 
Reuben  Ramsay  built  a  new  fowl  house  in  the 
stableyard  without  Margaret  once  going  out  to 
advise  and  lielp  him.  Her  brother  Tom  rushed 
up  one  day  to  tell  her  that  Reuben  had  allow- 
ed him  "to  use  the  trowl  once  to  put  some 
plaster  on  the  back,  where  the  work  would  not 
show,  so  Reuben  said,  after  it  was  all  white- 


washed." But  Margaret  went  on  reading  the 
Bible  steadily  through,  and  then  she  began 
again,  and  then  again.  It  was  tiresome,  es- 
pecially the  Prophets — but  reward  was  near. 
Susan  McElroy  came  again. 

"Susan,"  Margaret  asked,  the  moment  the 
guest  had  taken  off  her  things,  "how  many 
times  did  you  read  the  Bible  since  you  were 
here  at  Christmas?" 

"I  liave  read  it  all  twice,  and  I'm  going 
over  it  the  third  time.  "I'm  as  far  as  the  Song 
of  Solomon  now." 

"Susan,"  Margaret  spoke  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, to  prolong  this  sweet  moment  in 
which  she. felt  repaid  for  having  missed  even 
"the  plastering  of  the  fowl  house,  "Susan,  I 
have  read  the  Bible  through,  from  cover  to 
cover,  seven  times." 

There  was  silence  in  the  assembly. 

"])-did  you  read  the  chapters  full  of  names 
in  Numbers?"   asked   Susan,   faintly. 

"N-no,  not  all  the  names." 

"Well,  I  did,"  triumphantly.  "And  I 
looked  in  the  back  to  learn  how  to  pronounce 
them.    So  there  now!" 

******* 

It  was  the  dinner  hour.  One  little  girl  sat  in 
her  place  with  her  hair  brushed,  and  a  big  pink 
top-knot  nodding  over  one  ear. 

"Where  is  Margaret?"  inquired  one  of  the 
Grown-ups. 

Another  little  girl  came  flying  in,  with  tum- 
bled hair  and  flushed  cheeks. 

"I've  read  the  chapters  full  of  names  in 
Numbers  too,  every  one  of  them — so  there  now, 
I've  read  the  Bible  seven  times!  Yah,  your 
old  twice-and-a-half ! " 


Second  Reading^. 

"She  can  go  to  church  and  Sunday  School 
with  the  other  Protestant  girls,  and  there  are 
six  of  them,"  said  Margaret's  mother,  "but 
she  is  required  to  attend  daily  prayers  in  the 
convent  chapel ;  she  does  not  have  to  take  part, 
but  she  must  be  present." 

"I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,"  said    Mar- 
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garet's  father,  comfortably.  "The  situation 
is  the  healthiest  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  food 
i.s  said  to  be  first-rate.  Richard  Gorham's 
girls  went  there,  and  the  nuns  never  interfered 
with  their  religion.  Like  ourselves,  the  Gror- 
hams  think  a  nuns'  school  is  jusit  the  thing  for 
girls  of  Margaret's  age — they  give  'em  a  stamp 
of  refinement  or  something  they  don't  get  any- 
where else." 

"They  have  the  best  masters  for  vocal  and 
piano,  and  a  Frenchman  who  is  a  regular  artist 
for  the  dancing  lessons,"  Margaret's  mother 
continues  with  gentle  satisfaction.  "They  have 
three  Mistresses  of  Languages,  all  of  them  na- 
tives of  the  different  countries  they  come 
from." 

Margaret's  father  laughs. 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Sure  thing.  But  I'll  tell  you,  Janet,  what 
decided  me.  It  was  the  girls  we  saw  there.  I 
watched  them  from  the  window  while  you  were 
talking  frills  with  that  Reverend  Mother,  and 
1  tell  you  they  were  a  healthy-looking  bunch — 
red  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  good  hair  —  full  of 
ginger,  you  know,  but  perfectly — oh,  T  don't 
know  what — well-bred,  maybe  expresses  it  as 
much  as  anything.  It's  something  they  catch 
from  nuns.  ^And  did  you  see  that  piece  of 
ground  where  each  of  *em  has  a  little  garden? 
That  Reverend  Mother  is  O.K.,  even  if  she  be- 
lieves things  that  we  don't." 

So  Margaret  went  to  boarding-school  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's. 

Before  long  .^he  found  that  the  convent 
chapel  was  a  good  place  to  dream  in.  Some- 
times there  was  a  wonderful  pageant  going  on, 
far  yonder  at  the  altar,  lights  and  fiowers  and 
incense,  a  priest  in  gorgeous  vestments,  and 
organ  music.  The  nuns  used  to  be  prostrate  in 
adoration.  a,nd  Margaret  would  feel  half-en- 
tranced. At  other  times  the  stained  windows 
would  cast  rainbows  of  soft  color  in  floor  and 
walls,  and  there  would  be  chanting  in  a  kind 
of  monotone  until  twilight  began  to  gather  in 
the  corners.  Then  Margaret  knew  what  it 
meant  to  "see  visions  and  to  dream  dreams. 
But  there  wore  also  times  when  the  dreams 
would  not  come,  and  then  how  deadly  tiresome 


she  found  the  long  chants,  the  musi<^'al  murmur 
of  the  Vespers  or  the  Bona  Mors.  How  she 
would  yawn,  and  wi.^h  there  were  not  so  many 
long-drawji-out   devotions,  all  in  Latin. 

In  one  of  these  moments  of  weariness  she 
pulled  out  her  Bible.  She  had  read  it  to  satiety 
once,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  had  been 
weary  of  it  ever  since.  Now  she  opened  the 
book  listlessly.  "AvS  the  heart  panteth  aftei- 
the  water  brooks,"  she  read  with  a  thrill,  and 
as  she  continued  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new 
earth  seemed  to  open  before  her,  while  she  dis- 
covered a  music  and  a  poetry  and  a  wonder  be- 
fore unthought  of,  in  the  Psalms. 

After  this  she  was  two  girls — one,  red- 
cheeked  and  bright-eyed  enough  to  please  even 
her  father,  climbing  the  elm  trees,  laughing  a 
little  too  boisterously,  a  ring-leader  in  mischief; 
the  other,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body  she  knew  not,  stilled  and  quieted  of  soul, 
finding  sclf-expresusion  in  the  Psalms,  and  ac- 
quainted with  joy  unspeakable. 

"Do  you  ever  read  the  Gospels,  Margaret?" 
inquired  a  nun  who  loved  the  Bible-loving 
child. 

"No,  Mother.  I  don't  like  them  so  well  as 
I  like  the  Old  Testament,"  was  the  answer. 
Siie  had  not  forgotten  the  compulsory  chapters 
which    had  failed  to  enlist  her  young  interest. 

The  following  year  Margaret  left  the  con- 
vent, was  perfunctorily  confirmed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  took  the  Sacrament. 
She  believed  everything  she  was  told  it  was 
right  to  believe:  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  the 
Creed,  the  Catechisni,  and  the  Bible  "from 
cover  to  cover";  and  she  was  grieved  and 
shocked  when  Tom  came  home  on  vacation  from 
the  TTnivei'sity  ai)d  said  that  some  of  the  Bible 
stories  were  impossible,  and  some  others  were 
myths. 

During  the  summer  she  read  "Lorna 
Doone,"  and  coming  to  the  dreadful  slaying 
of  a  little  child  by  the  wicked  Doones.  she  was 
impelled  to  ask : 

"Grandmother,  why  does  David  say  it  is 
right  to  dash  little  children  against  the  rock? 
Think  of  it,  grandmother,  little  children!" 

llci-  ^laiidmothcr  pushed  up  her  spectacles 
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oil  her  forehead,  and  darted  a  keen  glance  at 
Margaret  from  a  pair  of  very  young  blue  eyes. 
She  laughed  a  littk  at  the  perplexed  face. 

"Why.  childie,"  she  said,  ''David's  enemies 
were  God'^>  enemies,  and  those  'little  ones' 
stood  for  future  sin  and  evil." 

So  Margaret  was  satisfied,  and  thereafter 
she  read  the  impreoatory  Psalms  with  renewed 
fervor. 


Margaret  was  twenty-one,  that  is  to  say, 
older  and  wiser  than  she  ever  would  be  again. 
She  had  graduated  from  one  of  the  great  col- 
leges for  women  in  the  States,  where  she  had 
specialized  in  Philosophy  and  Old  Testament 
criticism,  and  had  elected  courses  in  Geology 
and  Anthropology  as  correlatives.  She  had 
read  the  "Origin  of  Species"  and  the  "Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason,"  and  firmly  believed 
she  understood  and  enjoyed  them.  She  could 
talk  glibly  about  the  Ding  an  Sich,  Natural 
Selection,  the  Yahvestic  and  Elohistic  narra- 
tives, and  the  Accadian  legends.  The  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  were  beneath  contempt ;  and 
though  she  went  to  church,  for  on  this  her  fa- 
ther insisted,  she  always  remained  ojsftenta- 
tiously  seated — and  silent — during  the  Creed. 
She  enjoyed  posing,  she  enjoyed  shocking  peo- 
ple, she  had  ceased  to  believe  in  "plenary  in- 
spiration" or  in  miracles;  she  had  doubts 
about  a  personal  God,  she  found  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  unmoral,  and  she  was  pri- 
vately convinced  that  hardly  anybody  else 
knew  as  much  about  everything  as  she  did. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  anxious,  but 
tlie  grandmother  said  cheerfully  that  the  child 
didn't  know  what  she  was  talking  about,  and 
she  always  went  off  into  gales  of  laughter,  be- 
coming fairly  convulsed  and  having  to  take 
off  her  specs  to  wipe  her  eyes,  at  any  mention 
of  the  Accadian  legends.  Margaret's  indigna- 
tion found  vent  in  an  ardent  study  of  Budd- 
hism. She  was  not  sure  who  Buddha  was,  nor 
when  he  lived,  and  her  chief  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  Ihe  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
"The  Light  of  Asia,"  but  she  loved  to  talk 
about  Nirvana,   and  its  esoteric   and  exoteric 


significance.  When  ever  Margaret  used  these 
words  her  grandmother  would  pound  one 
plump  clenched  fist  upon  another  with  a  great 
show  of  effort,  and  when  Margaret  could  no 
longer  resist  asking  why  she  did  so,  she  replied : 
"To  break  the  rocks,  my  dear." 
After  some  vague  bewilderment  Margaret 
realized  that  "rocks"  in  her  grandmother's 
day  and  generation  meant  big,  dictionary 
words,  "not  understanded  of  the  people." 

All  the  while  Mother  Joseph  at  Mount  St. 
Mary  was  praying  for  Margaret,  and  offering 
Holy  Communion  for  her.  Little  did  the  girl 
know  how^  powerful  are  the  prayers  of  a  nun. 


Third  Reading. 

It  was  only  right,  thought  Margaret,  that 
with  her  mental  gifts  and  fine  training  she 
f-vhould  do  something  for  the  uplift  of  the  girls 
of  her  "crowd,"  who  had  not  had  the  advant- 
ages of  the  higher  education.  She  proposed 
weekly  meetings  for  the  philosophical  study 
of  "Knowledge  and  Its  Criteria,"  but  the  girls 
asked  her  instead  of  this  to  get  up  a  Browning 
Club,  and  ishe  rather  disgustedly  yielded. 

Margaret  had  missed  out  on  Browning  in 
college,  for  he  came  in  English  Three,  which 
was  an  elective,  and  for  which  she  had  sub- 
stituted Anthropology  One.  Now  she  hurried- 
ly glanced  through  the  poems,  and  was  at- 
tracted by  the  words  "ehest  of  terebinth,"  and 
"from  epsilon  to  mu."  She  would  enjoy  ex- 
plaining to  the  girls  that  these  last  were  Greek 
letters,  and  tracing  how  they  were  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  hieratic  characters.  She 
knew  she  would  have  a  grand  time  doing  this, 
so  she  chose  for  their  first  meeting  "A  Death 
in  the  Desert." 

Carefully  she  read  the  poem,  and  in  the 
reading  lost  thought  of  both  hieroglyphs  and 
hieratics.  She  was  taken  back  to  the  old  days, 
when,  ignorant  of  the  spuriousness  of  Biblical 
texts,  she  sat  in  the  back  bencli  of  the  convent 
chapel  (reserved  for  those  of  the  Separation), 
and  dreamed  over  the  Songs  of  Ascents.     "A 
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Dcjith  ill  the  l)<'soi-t"  was  also  a  tliiii*;  to  di-caiii 
ovei-.  P('rlia|)s  it  would  be  iiiteix'st iii<j;  to  read 
the  Gospel  of  this  "aged  John.*' 

Here  she  recalled  having  heard  that  this 
work  imputed  to  John  was  highly  untrust- 
worthy— 'a  regular  happy  hunting  ground  for 
the  higher  critics.  Was  it  lier  great  intellect 
— or  something  greater — that  suggested  to  her 
a  reading  of  all  four  Gospels,  preparatory  to 
"an  inton.dve  critical  study  of  them?"  The 
only  thing  she  had  brought  from  the  formal 
and  compulsory  chapters  at  the  age  of  eight 
was  the  recollection  of  a  nightmare' of  effort 
to  reconcile  the  genealogy  in  Matthew  with 
that  in  Luke. 

She  began  to  read  of  One  who  was  tempted 
by  great  temi)tations,  and  who  overcame.  Of 
One  who- — was  it  in  the  strength  of  that  over- 
(iominig? — won  power  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
so  that  when  He  called,  they  immediately  left 
all  to  follow  Him.  Of  One  who  had  power  over 
the  bodies  of  men,  to  heal  all  manner  of  sick- 
ness; power  over  evil  spirits,  to  cast  them  out. 
It  was,  s-he  thought,  like  the  hercules  of  Cama- 
rina.  He  overcame  in  a  great  battle,  and 
thenceforward  wore  the  lion's  robe  of  power. 
Tt  was,  of  course,  all  mythical.  But  how  fas- 
cinating the  .simple  style,  how  almost  convinc- 
ing its  sincerity. 

P'arther  on,  the  thought  of  the  mythical 
faded,  the  Hercules  of  Camarina  vanished  from 
consciousness,  as  she  read,  enthralled,  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  Here,  her  admiration  of 
the  teaching  was  lost  in  a  vision  of  the  Per- 
sonality that  trainscended  the  teaching.  To 
gain  more  knowledge  of  this  great  Person  she 
devoured  eagerly  all  four  Gospels,  and  found 
herself  possessed,  heart  and  mind  and  spirit, 
by  the  One  whose  story  they  told. 

For  days  she  eould  think  of  nothing  else. 
Mental  images  from  here  and  there  through 
the  narratives  rose  up  and  held  her  breathless. 

She  saw  One  who  went  into  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  read  from  the  book 
of  Isaiah.  What  might  be  in  that  reading  that 
when  He  sat  down  "the  eyes  of  all  in  the  syna- 
gogue were  fastened  on  hira?"  This  was  no 
myth ;  it  pulsed  with  reality. 


Slic  saw  a  Slicphcnl,  tall  and  straight  like 
a  young  soldier,  who  carried  with  triumphant 
joy  the  lamb  lie  had  gone  to  seek  and  to  save. 
For  His  sheep  knew  His  voice.  "Knew  Hia 
voice,"  yes,  it  wa«  a  voice  of  power,  it  came 
with  the  force  of  "one  who  spoke  with  author 
ity." 

She  saw  a  Man,  wearied  with  his  journey, 
and  seated  by  a  well.  She  saw  him  read  the 
soul  of  a  woman  like  an  open  book,  .she  heard 
him  speak  to  her  of  living  water.  If  only  the 
writer  had  told  of  what  happened  in  that 
Samaritan  city  when,  yielding  to  those  who 
besought^  him,  "he  abode  there  two-  days." 
But  how  full  of  reserves  were  the  accounts ! 
It  was  as  though  thingvS  were  too  big  to  be 
written  about. 

Surely  there  was  in  the  One  who  walked 
through  these  pages  a  quality  of  greatness 
veiled  in  flesh,  greatness  which  now  and  then 
l)urst  forth  and  was  revealed.  Was  this  mere- 
ly a  man?     She  would  read  the  story  again. 

Again,  on  closing  the  book,  her  mind  was 
utterly  filled  with  the  thought  of  Him  she  read 
about.  The  miracles  cea.sed  to  be  stumbling- 
blocks.  Might  they  not  have  been  performed 
in  obedience  to  natural  laws  we  do  not  yet 
understand?  Or  spiritual  laws?  This — this 
Man,  could  do  anything. 

She  brooded  over  His  untiring  ministry  of 
teaching,  and  healimg,  and  serviee  to  throng- 
ing crowds  of  people.  She  thought  of  whole 
nights  spent  up  in  the  mountain,  in  prayer  to 
God.  She  meditated  on  One  that  stood  at  a 
door  and  knocked,  and  promised  to  him  who 
opened — she  thrilled  at  the  greatness  of  that 
promise. 

Everywhere  she  found  glimpses  of  the  glory 
within.  What  tremendous  claims  He  made  for 
Himself!  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  "I 
am  the  way — no  one  cometh  to  the  Father  but 
by  me."  There  were  still  more  awesome 
claim.s — she  hardly  dared  to  think  of  them. 

Through  all  his  simplicity,  through  that 
meekness  which  was  strength  and  gentleness, 
there  was  yet  a  quality  wdiich  inspired  awe. 
Even  at  the  last,  the  Roman  soldiers  sent  to  ap- 
prehend  Him   "fell   back."   overcome   by   the 
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majesty  of  that  Personality,     It  was  only  be- 
cause He  willed  it,  tliat  iHe  was  crucified. 

This  crucifixion,  how  the  thought  must  al- 
ways have  been  witli  him.  Tiirough  days  of 
service  and  nights  of  prayer,  through  tlie 
Transfiguration,  through  the  great  entry  into 
Jerus.alem,  through  the  nearness  and  love  of 
disciples  and  friends,  tlirough  the  love  of  that 
Mother  who  would  stand  beneath  His  Cross, 
He  must  always  have  seen  the  (/ross.  The 
Cross  to  which  at  last  He  would  be  fastened 
by  nails,  on  w-hich  He  would  bang  with  His 
hands  and  His  feet  bleeding,  Avith  His  side 
and  His  thorn-crowned  head  bleecfcing;  the 
Cross  on  which  He  would  be  lifted  up,  tx)  draw^ 
all  men  unto  Him^self ;  to  draw  her,  out  of  the 
foolishness  of  her  prideful  unbelief,  to  draw 
her  to  kneel  at  His  feet  in  humility  and  repent- 
ance, and  cry,  "My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Immediately  the  age-old  hunger  of  the  soul : 
"Oh,  that  I  might  find  Him,"  the  age-old  desire 
for  union  with  God,  swei)t  her  into  a  turmoil  of 
unrest.  Where  should  she  seek  her  Lord? 
Where  might  she  find  Him?  ;How  could  ^he  at- 
tain union  M'ith  Him  as  close  as  that  of  the  Vine 
with  the  branches,  that  union  which  He  pray- 
ed might  be  won  by  His  disciples,  wherein  they 
and  He  mig'ht  be  one,  as  He  and  the  Father 
were  one?  That  union  promised  in  the  dread 
words  beginning:     "He  that  eateth  my  flesh." 

This  wonder  was  too  great,  too  difficult  of 
credence.  His  very  disciples  found  it  a  hard 
saying;  no  wonder  it  was  disturbing  to  the 
ministers  of  the  churclies.  Only  Catholics  were 
not  in  the  least  puzzled  or  disturbed  by  it, 
they  took  the  words  exactly  as  He  spoke  them, 
and  received  them  with  joy. 

Days  of  thought  and  anxiety  followed,  days 
of  longing  and  feair.  Then  Margaret  made  a 
little  trip  to  Mount  St.  Mary's,  to  talk  things 
over  with  Mother  Joseph. 

Nuns  are  so  used  to  wonders  and  miracles 
that  she  found  her  great  experience,  her  eager 
outpouring  of  confidence,  not  at  all  surprising 
to  Mother  Joseph,  who  said  quietly: 

"One  thing  is  sure,  Margaret.  God  has 
brought  you  so  far,  is  giving  you  some  know- 


ledge and  love  of  Ilis  Son,  that  He  means  you 
to  go  farther. 

"I  will  not  argue  with  you  about  tliis  Miard 
^■aying. '  1  will  not  refer  you  to  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  nor  to  the  testi- 
monies of  the  Saints.  1  will  refer  you  to  Our 
Lord  Himself.  Promisie  me,  Margaret,  that  when 
you  go  home  you  will  make  a  little  visit  to  the 
church  every  day,  and  ask  the  One  Who  is 
there  to  make  you  know  the  truth  of  His  pres- 
ence. Remind  Him  that  'He  is  the  Truth,  that 
He  will  not  deceive  you  who  put  your  trust 
in  Him,  and  ask  Him,  if  it  is  true  that  He  is 
there,  to  make  you  know  it." 

When  Margaret  promised,  the  nun  was  en- 
tirely satisfied,  for  she  knew  that  prayer  was 
a  1  w  a  V  s  a  n  s  w  e  re  d . 


Never  bad  Margaret's  parents  known  such 
loveliness  as  blossomed  in  their  daughter  dur- 
ing the  weeks  she  was  under  instruction.  Their 
first  dismay  and  trouble  over  "this  conver- 
sion business"  vanished  before  the  sweetness 
ami  joy  she  brought  into  their  home.  Tom, 
back  from  camp  on  a  brief  furlough  before  go- 
ing overseas,  found  himself  impressed  by  a  new 
reverence  for  his  sister. 

"Meg,"  be  said  the  last  thing  as  they 
parted,  "you  haven't  S'-aid  a  word  about  reli- 
gion to  me,  yet  'almost  thou  persuadest  me.'  " 

' '  I  '11  offer  my  First  Communion  for  you, 
Tom,"  said  Margaret. 

He  gripped  her  hand  so  hard  that  it  hurt. 

Her  father  once  spoke  to  her  in  a  puzzled 
fasliion.  "What  I  can't  understand  is  how 
you,  Margaret,  who  believed  next  to  nothing, 
are  now  ready  at  one  jump  to  believe  so  much 
— so  much  that  seems  unreason- — " 

His  daughter's  head  showed  symptoms  of 
going  up  in  the  air. 

"Don't  point  your  fighting  chin  at  me, 
don't  fire!"  Her  father  threw  up  his  hands 
in  nkock  terror.  "KnoAV  you  not,  0  figlia  most 
awe-inspiring,  that  before  I'd  say  a  word 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  now  we  have  a 
Catholic  in  the  family,  I'd  walk  from  here  to 
California  on  broken  glass!     Only  most  humb- 
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]y  iiiid  (Ict'ci'ciitially  do  I  iiKiiiirc  how  you  ciiii 
accept  all  tliis  apostolic  succession  and  papal 
supremacy,  and — "  he  was  half  afraid  to  say 
it — "and  Real  Presence?" 

"I'm  not  half  instriieted  yet,  fatlier,"  said 
this  child  of  his  who  used  to  think  the  'higher 
education'  the  end  of  all  knowledge.  "But 
from  the  little  1  know,  it  seems  to  me  the  Real 
Presence  of  our  Lord  is  the  most  reasonable 
thing  in  the  world.  To  stay  with  us  ahvays  is 
only  another  evidence  of  the  love  that  died 
for  us.  He  tells  us  this  so  plainly,  plainer  than 
anything !  And  once  you  know  it,  everything 
else  follows.  There  must  be  a  Church  to  guard 
this  sacred  Gift;  there  must  be  a  Head  of  that 
Church  to  guide  it ;  there  must  be  a  handing- 
dow^n  through  a  line  of  priests  of  the  awful 
power  to  consecrate  ..."  Her  voice  went  re- 
verently low. 

"So  you  see,  father,  it  is  the  most  reason- 
able thing  in  the  world.  And  yet,  isn't  it  the 
supremest  Gift  that  even  God  could  give  us?" 


A  WHtomt  to  Bpxm^ 


Welcome  Spring,  0  time  of  happy  hours, 
Of  skies  of  blue  and  sunlit  meadows  gay, 
Of  singing  birds  and  softly  tinted  flowci*s, 
And  ripplinig  brooklet's  lilting  fairy  lay. 
Hail!  0  season  full  of  mirth, 
Hail !  0  time  of  wakening  earth, 
Joy  anil  gladness  now  you  briuig 
Welcome,  welcome,  balmy  Spring! 

Welcome  Spiring,  thrice  welcome  here! 

Season  of  joy,  season  of  cheer, 

Welcome  catkins,  wilvery  igrey, 

Welcome  dafif odils,  bright  as  day, 

And  the  gentle  April  showers, 
Bringinig  forth  the  fair  May  flowers. 

Hark !  I  hear  a  robin  sing. 

Welcome,  herald  of  the  Spring! 


OLAIRA   BARRETT. 


Loretto,  Guelph. 


U^k^^ 
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POPE    PIUS    XI. 


'Rev.  TluHna.s  J.  (Vunpbell^  8. J.). 


m 


I  LAN  is  a  city  in  th€  northern  part  of 
Italy  and  was  founded  four  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Clirist,  which 
lueau'S  that  it  is  now  two  thousiand,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  years  old.  It  i.s  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  beautiful  plain,  to  the 
north  ()f  which  are  tlie  Alps,  wliose  summits 
are  covered,  winter  and  summer,  wnth  a  mantle 
of  glitteri-ng  snow.  The  principal  ornament  of 
the  city  isi  its  wonderfully  beautiful  eatliedral, 
wliicli  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet  long,  and  is 
literally  covered,  inside  and  out,  with  statues 
of  the  siaints.  There  are  six  thousiaird  of  them 
in  all ;  two  of  wbicli,  those  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  are  made  of  silver  and 
are  -set  in  lyrecious  stones.  St.  Ambrose  lived 
there  in  the  4th  century  and  St.  Charles  Bor- 
ronieo  in  the  16th.  Both  of  them  are  great 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  both  were 
bisbops  of  Milan  and  both  lie  buried  there. 
Another  great  edifice  in  Milan  is  the  Ambrosian 
Library  which  was  founded  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  contains  as  many  as 
two  hundred  thousand  volumes  beside.s  eight 
thousand  three  bundred  manuscripts.  It  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections in  all  Europe.  Both  the  cathedral  and 
the  library  are  identified  with  Pius  XI. 

About  eleven  miles  north  of  Milan  there  is 
a  little  town  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  is  called  Desio,  and  is  now  a 
very  important  place  on  the  map,  because  the 
new  Pope  known  as  Pius  XL  was  born  there, 
March  31,  1857.  When  that  event  occurred, 
however,  it  was  not  considered  a  very  import- 
ant matter  in  Desio,  for  the  boy,  Achille  Ratti, 
as  be  w^as  called,  was  only  the  son  of  a  poor 
weaver  of"  the  town.  But  it  bappens,  neverthe- 
less, that  most  of  tbe  Popes  who  took  the  name 
Pius  at  their  coronation,  began  life  as  poor 
))oys. 

Thus  the  first  who  bore  the  name  was  the 


ninth  successor  of  St.  Peter,  but  we  know  noth- 
ing about  him  except  that  he  gave  his  Life  for 
the  Faith  about  the  year  150.  In  those  early 
days  when  the  pagans  were  slaughtering  the 
Christians,  very  few  of  the  Faithful  had  any 
worldly  possessions,  or  if  they  had.  they  were 
not  sure  of  keeping  them  from  one  day  to  an- 
other. 

After  the  martyr,  no  Pope  took  the  name  of 
Pius  for  thirteen  centuries,  and  then  a  great 
literary  man  of  that  period,  named  Aeneas  Sil- 
vius,  called  himself  Pius  II.  when  the  tiara  was 
placed  on  his  head.  He  was  a  nobleman,  the 
chronicler  tells  us,  but  ''in  straitened  circum- 
stances," which  is  another  form  of  speech  for 
"poor."  Pius  III.,  who  was  made  Pope  in 
1503,  passed  his  boyhood  in  destitution;  Pius 
IV.,  though  he  was  called  Medici,  did  not  be- 
long to  tbe  great  family  of  that  name,  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  European  history.  On  the 
contrary,  lie  was  very  poor  and  the  great 
Medici  princes  claimed  him  as  belonging  to 
their  family  only  after  he  became  Pope.  They 
had  taken  no  notice  of  him  before  that.  The 
Doaninican  Pius  V.,  Avho  Avas  not  only  Pope, 
but  a  canonized  Saint,  was  also  of  a  poor  fam- 
ily, and  was  about  to  be  bound  out  to  a  trade, 
had  not  the  Dominican  Friars  taken  him  into 
their  schools.  Pius  V'l.  is  set  down  in  the  "Ca- 
tholic Encyclopedia!'  as  belonging  to  a  noble, 
but  impoverished,  family.  Pius  VII.  is  the 
first  in  the  long  list  Avhose  people  Avere  not 
Avedded  to  Lady  Poverty,  but  though  educated 
in  the  College  of  Nobles,  he  became  a  Benedic- 
tine and,  of  course,  he  then  had  to  bind  himself 
by  a  voAV  of  poverty  to  be  a  monk.  Pius  VIIL 
and  Pius  IX.  appear  to  have  been  possessed 
of  some  Avorldly  means;  but  Pius  X.  AA^as  only 
a  Venetian  letter-carrier.  Finally,  Pius  XL 
Avas  the  son  of  a  Lombardy  Avea\'er.  So  that 
nearly  all  of  them  Avere  neither  born  great  nor 
had  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 
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Young  Achilla  Ralli  had  liis  first  seliooliug 
ill  tlie  elasis-rooiiis  of  tlieCongi-egatiou  of  Char- 
ity, and  fi'oiiL  there  he  went  to  the  Diocesan 
Seminary  and  afterwards  to  lionie,  where  we 
find  him  a  priest  in  1879,  with  the  honours  he 
)iad  won  by  his  hard  worii  of  l>octorates  in 
Philosophy,  Theology  and  Canon  Law.  lie  had 
no  money,  but  he  was  rich  iu  piety,  intellectual 
ability  and  a  capacity  for  intense  application, 
the  last  mentioned  of  which  was  made  compul- 
sory by  his  poverty,  and  wliich  he  gladly  cul- 
tivated at  every  moment  of  liis  life.  lie  said 
ids  first  Mass  over  St.  Peter's  tomb,  never 
dreaming,  of  eourse,  that  he  was  going  to  be 
St.  Peter's  two-hundred  and  sixtieth  suc'cessor. 
In  1888  he  was  made  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  Doctors  in  the  famous  Ambrosian 
Library  of  Milan  of  which  we  have  already 
rpoken,  and  he  soon  plunged  into  that  vast 
mine  of  learning,  to  find  material  for  the  splen- 
did scientific  writings  which  began  to  appear 
over  his  name.  School  teacliers  will  be  interest- 
ed to  learn  that,  as  early  as  1883  he  invited 
the  pedagogues  of  Milan,  at  least  tiie  feminine 
portion  of  them,  into  an  active  co-operative 
Association;  he  was  Spiritual  Director  of  the 
Children  af  Mary  and  chaplain  of  the  first 
establishment  in  Milan  of  the  Cenacle  or  House 
of  Retreats  for  women,  but  his  chief  attraction 
at  that  time  was  for  the  ragged  and  dirty  boys 
who  were  employed  as  chimney-sweeps  in  the 
city.  In  1911  he  was  sent  as  assistant  to  Father 
Ehrle,  S.J.,  in  the  Vatican  Library  of  Rome, 
a  post  whose  impoi'tance  we  may  get  a  very 
faint  idea  of  by  reading  the  description  of  it  in 
the  Catiiolic  Encyclopedia.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  whole  world.  It  has  fifty  thous- 
and manu'scriptiS  in  all  languages  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  books.  Those  figures  alone  will  help 
us  to  understand  the  marvellous  intellectual 
equipment  of  the  man  v^^ho  was  appointed  to 
(^ontrol  that  vast  armory  of  learning.  It  was 
Dr.  Achille  Ratti,  who  was  assigned  to  that 
post  when  Father  Ehrle  withdrew  in  1913.  but 
one  is  almost  stupified  when  told  by  the  Ency- 
clopedia that  no  official  of  the  Library,  not 
even   the   Prefect,    receives   more    than    $50   a 


month.  Evidently,  Dr.  Hatti  was  still  a,s  poor 
(IS  he  was  wlien  going  to  the  ('harity  School 
(»r  l)<'sio,  but  that  did  not  trouble  him. 

While  buried  in  his  book^  there  came  a  sud- 
den ordei-  from  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  in  April, 
1918,  bidding  him  to  make  all  Jiaste  to  go  to 
poor,  disordered  Poland  as  repre**entatiye  of 
!he  Holy  See,  The  World  War  was  raging  at 
ihe  time,  and  (lermany  and  Austria  were  exult- 
ing in  their  triumplis  over  the  mighty  Empire 
of  Russia  which  had  crumbled  in  the  dust.  Po- 
land wtis  then  occupied  by  German  troops,  and 
the  nni)()pular  Council  of  the  Regency  which 
had  been  suppo^dly  established  in  the  inter- 
est of  Poland,  was  dominated  by  Germany; 
but  Dr.  Ratti  kept  clear  of  all  these  political 
entanglements  and,  Italian  though  he  was,  se- 
cured the  good  will  of  both  factioiLS,  He  es- 
tablished a  regular  ecclesiastical  organization 
in  all  that  part  of  Russia  occupied  by  the  in- 
vaders and  from  v/hich  Russian  tyranny  had 
so  far  remorsely  excluded  the  Cliurch ;  lie  re- 
established bis^hopries  which  had  been  suppress- 
ed ;  he  summoned  the  Bi.shops  to  decide  on  the 
division  of  the  great  estates  formerly  seized 
by  Russia,  and  he  came  to  an  understanding 
with  the  lay  authorities  that  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion of  Poland  was  to  be  carefully  safe-guard- 
ed. 

His  great  siicceSnSi  in  these  delicate  questions 
led  the  Pope  to  name  him  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Warsaw,  and  moreover  on  July  3,  1919,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Lepanto. 
As  it  was  at  Lepanto  that  Pius  V,  won  his 
great  victory  over  the  Turks  in  1571,  this  might 
seem  prophetic  of  something  great  in  the  same 
direction,  but  in  reality  it  was  not  needed,  for 
just  then  Benedict  XV.  was  overcoming  the 
Turks,  not  by  armed  fleet.s,  but  by  open-handed 
charity,  with  the  result  that  to-day  his  splendid 
bronze  statue  stands  in  pontifical  splendor  in 
Constantinople  which  is  the  very  heart  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Later  on.  Archbishop  Ratti  was  asked  for 
by  Poland,  Germany  and  the  Inter-Allied  Com- 
mission, to  act  as  Ecclesiastical  High  Commis- 
sioner in  settling  the  vexatious  problems  of 
Upper  Silesia.     In  this  new  and  untried  field  he 
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won  still  mo.i'O  tlio  love  and  admii-Mtioii  of  tlu; 
Poles  esi)ecially  wlieii  added  to  it  all  was  Jiis 
unw^earied  labor  in  feeding  the  famishing  Po- 
lish children ;  persuading  the  Bolsheviki  to  re- 
lease their  prisioners,  but,  most  of  all,  when,  the 
Red  Army  was  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  and  all 
th-e  other  diplomats  had  fled,  remaining  at  his 
post  and  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tbe 
Polish  priests  summon  the  young  men  and  boys 
to  tlie  field  and  with  the  crucifix  lifted  high  in 
tlie  air,  leading  them  against  the  wild  hordes 
of  Trotzky,  which  they  scattered  to  the  winds. 
It  looked  ais  if  Sobieski  had  returned  to  Po- 
land. Such  pre-eminent  successes  in  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  crisis  of  history  called 
for  recognition,  and  in  1921  he  was  made  Car- 
dinal Arclibishop  of  Milan  and  finally,  on  Feb. 
12,  1922,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter 


as  Pope  Pius  XF.  Even  there  something  unusi- 
ual  liappencd  and  the  world  luas  been  ever  since 
asking  why,  after  his  coronation  at  the  altar, 
in  the  presence  of  sixty  thousand  people,  he 
unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Basilica  and  gave  his  blessing  to  tbe  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  and  women  kneel- 
ing in  the  vast  square  beneath.  Nothing  like 
it  had  occurred  since  the  Piedmontese  armies 
occupied  Rome  in  1870;  and  the  wor'ld  is  now 
asking,  does  it  portend  some  great  interna- 
tional movement  by  this  new  Pope  whose  whole 
life  is  a  series  of  surprises.  His  coronation 
with  the  auspicious  blessing  of  it  to  the  world 
took  place  six  days  after  the  nine  great  nations 
of  the  world  had  signed  the  famous  treaty  of 
peace  at  Washington. — By  courtesy  of  "The 
Homeless  Child." 


THE    DIAMOND    RING 

A  TRUE  STORY— By  A.  M.  O. 


y|*|*RS.  Da  vies,  an  elegant  old  lady,  was  a 
^J|]|[!^  widow,  who  had  been  left  remarkably 
well  oflf  early  in  life  by  a  Colonel,  who 
liad  not  had  time  to  squander  his  fortune.  Slie 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington  G-ar- 
dens  in  a  beautiful  house,  that  from  the  draw- 
ing-rooms looked  onto  the  upper  branches  of 
the  superb  plane  tTces  of  the  Park. 

Mrs.  Davies  was  elegant.  Her  hair  was 
white  as  driven  snow  and  silky  as  spun  glass; 
her  face,  an  exact  oval,  expressed  the  sweetest 
possible  self-satisfaction;  her  fingers  were 
white  and  long  and  tapering,  rather  over-load- 
ed perbaps,  with  rich  rings,  the  richest  of  all 
being  a  diamond  of  great  value.  Everything 
about  the  lady  of  the  house  matched  her  in 
taste  and  texture.  The  servants  were  elderly, 
trustworthy  and  dignified;  the  furniture  an- 
tique, priceless  and  well  preserved;  the  equip- 
ago  faultless. 


Of  the  other  two  occupants  of  the  house  lit- 
tle need  be  said.  They  were  nieceS' — Miss 
Wood  and  Miss  Charlotte  Wood;  the  former 
took  after  her  aunt  in  figure  and  taste ;  the 
latter  took  after  neither,  but  struck  out  a  line 
of  her  own.  She  was  short,  rotund,  practical 
rather  than  artistic. 

One  Thursday  about  six  o'clock  in  early 
June,  the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door  and 
Mrs.  Davies  and  her  two  nieces  alighted.  The 
day  had  been  spent  in  town,  that  is  to  say  in 
.'shopping,  which  business  on  an  extensive  scale 
came  off  about  four  times  a  year.  On  these 
occasions  lunch  was  taken  at  the  Ritz  Hotel, 
so  that  time  should  not  be  wasted  in  coming 
and  going. 

Mrs.  Davies  passed  up  the  hall  and  stairs  to 
her  room,  where  she  occupied  herself  until  the 
dinner  gong  sounded.  She  sat  up  at  the  top 
of  the  talble.  Miss  Wood  on  her  right  and  Miss 
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riiiirlolte  oil  her  left.  Wlicii  di'sscrt  \\;is  put 
on  and  tlioy  wt-re  nloiio,  Miss  (Miarlotte  said 
with  some  concern : 

"Aimt,  you  arc  not  wearing  your  diamond 
ring  to-day/'  Mrs.  Davies  looked  at  her  hand 
and  SHAv  the  omisN-ion,  A  flush  spread  over  her 
face.  "How  .strange,"  she  s)aid,  twirling  the 
oMicr  rings  and  trying  to  think.  "I  have  left 
it  on  my  dres.sing-table  upstairs,  I  ^uppo^se. 
J  never  wash  Avith  my  rings  on,  as  yon  know." 
Hilie  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  said, 
''Ring  the  bell,  Charlotte,  please,  or  stay,  might 
1  ask  you  to  go  upstairs  yourself  and  feteli  the 
ring.      It  will  be  in  the  crystal-topped  box." 

Miiss  Charlotte  rose  readily,  dropped  her 
dinner  napkin  unfolded  on  the  table,  and  w^ent 
upstair;-.  In  a  few  minutes  her  heavy  tread 
was  heard  in  the  room  above.  Toying  with 
her  peach,  but  listening  intently,  the  old  lady 
tried  to  nutke  conversation. 

"rnusually  hot  foT  June,  but  town  always 
is  oppressive,  and  shopping  deadly  tiring,"  she 
.said.  "What  can  Charlotte  be  doing;  she  never 
was  good  at  finding  things,  was  she,  my  dear?" 
Taking  this  for  a  hint,  Marion  willingly  fol- 
lowed her  sister,  being  herself  curious  and 
anxious.  But  tiie  siuspense  being  still  pro- 
hmged,  Mrs.  Davies  could  bear  it  no  longer; 
dipping  her  fingers  daintily  into  her  bowl,  she 
sailed  gracefully  out  of  the  room.  When  she 
reached  her  apartment  she  found  three  people 
— her  two  nieces  and  Lizette,  the  maid,  mak- 
ing an  exhaustive  search  in  the  three  different 
parts  of  the  room. 

"Nothing  found  yet?"  she  enquired  in  her 
silvery  old  voice,  and  with  elaborate  calm 
Charlotte  turned  round  and  answered,  "Noth- 
ing whatever.  Aunt,  and  we  have  carefully 
moved  everything.  Are  you  sure  you  left  your 
ring  here?  You  were  out  to-day.  Did  you 
take  your  rings  off  at  the  Ritz?" 

"It  is  quite  possible,"  Mrs.  Davies  answer- 
ed, brightning  up  perceptibly.  "I  washed  my 
hands  at  number  24 — that  I  perfectly  remem- 
ber; but  I  cannot  remember  taking  off  my 
rings.  I  was  so  occupied  with  the  osprey  fea- 
thers we  bought,  trying  to  think  how  they 
would  look  in  the  new  bonnet,  that  I  was  hard- 


ly conscious  of  my  doings,  VV'c  must  send  to 
the  Ritz."  (.'harlotte  was  always  prompt  on 
such  occasions,  and  volunteered  to  go  imme- 
diately. It  was  settled  that  both  sisters  should 
ret  oft*  at  once.  Mrs.  Davies  thought  it  prudent 
to  temper  Charlotte's  zeal  with  Marion's  suave 
dissretion. 

The  upshot  of  the  enquiries  in  town  and  all 
subsequent  enquiries  and  searching,  was  the 
miserable  fact  that  the  beautiful  ring  was  iniw.s- 
ing  and  no  clue  could  be  found  as  to  where  and 
how  the  calamity  had  occurred.  Mrs.  Davies 
most  truly  said  that  dear  as  the  ring  was  to 
her,  it  w-as  the  unsolved  mystery  that  one  mind- 
ed mosit.  Every  servant  in  the  house  was  as 
unimpeachable  as  the  nieces  themselves  and 
yet  every  soul  in  the  house  felt  a  .sort  of  un- 
comfortable burden  at  the  loss.  Miss  Charlotte 
would  have  had  a  detective  brought  in  to  clear 
the  matter  up,  she  said.  But  when  asked  what 
good  it  would  do  if  the  whole  of  Scotland  Yard 
together  had  the  run  of  the  house,  she  pursed 
uj)  her  lips,  looks  aggravatingly  knowing,  but 
said  nothing.  By  Mrs.  Davies'  express  order 
the  subject  was  dropped;  no  suspicion  fell  upon 
anyone;  nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  Still 
the  good  little  old  lady  felt  the  loss  of  the  ring 
intensely,  because  it  was  associated  with  her 
earliest  and  only  days  of  married  ihappiness. 

Three  months  passed.  It  was  September. 
The  household  had  been  shut  up  officially  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  and  the  family  had  been 
dispersed  in  different  directions.  Whilst  at 
breakfast  on  the  first  day  after  their  return, 
the  butler  came  in  with  a  worried  look.  He 
said  the  laundry  woman,  Mrs,  Doughty,  was 
there  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  lady  of  the 
house.  He  had  ventured  to  suggest  the  ^Ii.>s 
W(H)ds,  but  the  woman,  though  quite  respect- 
ful, stuck  to  her  point:  "Please.  Sir,  I  must 
see  my  lady;,  if  not  convenient  to  her,  sure 
I'll  call  again,"  Mrs.  Davies  crumbled  a  bit 
of  toast  in  her  hand  and  then  said,  "Show  her 
into  the  morning  room,  Bennett,  I  will  come  in 
a  few  moments,"  "It  is  that  woman  we  help 
with  clothes,"  Miss  Charlotte  said,  "but  that 
giv<\s  iier  no  right  to  dictate  to  you  in  this  way. 
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If  wo  nre  not  good  enono;]i  for  lier,  T  should 
like  to  know  wlio  is?" 

"WpH,  my  dear,  evidently,  1  am,"  Mrs. 
Davie,-!  answered  plaeidly.  "At  any  rate  w^e 
won't  judge  the  poor  soul  before  we  hear  the 
story. ' ' 

"Shall  I  go  with  you.  Aunt,"  Marion  ask- 
ed, "she's  probably  begging  and  may  get  ex- 
cited.    She  is  a  Papist,  you  know." 

"0  dear  no,  don't  come  with  me,"  Mrs, 
Davies  rejoined,  rising  slowly;  she  was  far  too 
unimaiginative  to  be  frightened  even  with  this 
combination.  "We  should  only  flurry  the  good 
woman  and  there  is  no  good  in  that." 

Mrsi.  "Doughty  was  standing  inside  the  door 
just  where  the  butler  had  left  her.  Her  eyes 
were  taking  in  all  the  appointments  of  the 
room,  roaming  from  one  beautiful  object  to 
the  other.  "My,  my!"  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self, "Glory  be  to  God!  they  live  here  and  we 
live  there !  Glory  be  to  God !  Sure  ours  is 
more  like  Nazareth,  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

When  Mrs.  Davies  came  in  with  her  sweet 
smile,  and  almost  fairy-like  figure,  Mrs. 
Doughty,  half  courtesying,  half  bobbing,  wish- 
ed her  good-morning  and  without  more  ado, 
drew  her  hands  from  under  the  shawl  and  held 
out  the  long-lost  diamond  ring.  Mrs.  Davies 
stared  at  the  ring  and  at  the  woman.  The  ring 
was  hers,  the  woman  was  clean  but  abjectly 
poor ;  her  face  was  beaming,  still  she  wanted 
to  be  addressed.  Recovering  a  little  from  her 
surprise,  Mrs.  Davies  said : 

"That  is  my  ring,  Mrs.  Doughty.  How^  did 
it  come  into  your  possession  ?  I  have  lost  it  for 
quite  three  months." 

"Indeed,  Ma'am,  you  have,  and  it's  sorry 
I  am  that  it  was  along  of  me  that  you  didn't 
get  it  before.  Will  I  tell  you  the  way  it  was 
now,  or  had  I  best  come  again?" 

"Sit  down,  Mrs.  Doughty,"  the  lady  said 
graciously.  Mrs.  Doughty,  still  holding  the 
ring,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  chair, 

"It  was  this  way,  Ma'am,"  she  began. 
"You're  so  good  as  to  send  me  parcels  of  cloth- 
ing from  time  to  time,  Ma'am,  knowing  I  have 
a  large  family,  thanks  be  to  God,  and  not  much 
in  the  w^ay  of  wages.    The  last  parcel  you  sent 


\v;is  jusl  two  moiillis  ;i<ii).  'I'hei'c  was  hcaul  iful 
things  ill  it,  IMa'aiii.  Among  the  things  was  a 
dress  of  your  own,  a  lovely  purple.  I  held  it 
uj)  before  me  and  I  says  to  myself,  I'll  make 
that  up  into  two  beautiful  frocks  for  Mary  and 
Brigid.  Well,  yesterday,  Ma'am,  we  all  sat 
around  the  table  and  began  to  unpick  the  grand 
dress,  me  with  the  scissors  and  the  childer  with 
a  stout  pin,  so  as  they  wouldn't  cut  the  ma- 
terial. And  would  you  believe  it.  Ma'am,  wdien 
I  came  to  the  w^atch  pocket,  what  should  I  find 
but  this  very  ring  with  the  stone  sparkling  in 
the  light  of  my  one  candle  like  a  star  in  God's 
sky.  It  was  nigh  upon  ten  then.  Ma'am,  and 
I'd  sent  the  little  ones  to  bed.  Jim,  my  man, 
Avanted  to  take  the  ring  himself  to  you  that 
moment,  but  I  said  you  shouldn't  be  disiturbed 
in  the  black  of  the  night  like  that.  So  I  came 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  it's  glad  I  am 
to  give  it  to  you  back.  Ma'am,  and  moighty 
sorry  not  to  have  found  it  before."  Mrs.  Davies 
took  the  ring  from  the  washerwoman's  hand. 
Her  eyes  w^ere  full  of  tears. 

"Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  value  of  my 
ring,  Mrs.   Doughty?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  not  w^ell  up  in  that  claas  of  goods, 
Ma'am  dear,''  she  answered";  nor  Jim  neither; 
we  thought  as  it  w^ould  he  valuable  as  it  came 
from  you  and  at  it's  a  beautiful  thing.  He 
thought  it  couldn't  have  been  bought  for  forty 
pounds,  but  he  doesn't  know.  Ma'am;  we  could 
find  out  for  you  belike?" 

"Now,  my  good  woman,"  Mrs.  Davies  said, 
rising  and  taking  the  woman 's  sodden  hand, 
"you  are  busy  this  morning,  I  am  sure.  May 
I  come  and  see  you  some  convenient  day?" 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  Ma'am,"  said  Mrs, 
Doughtj^,  reddening  and  looking  about  her, 
"you'd  be  as  out  of  place  in  our  little  house  as 
—as  T  am  in  this — and  I  can't  say  more  than 
that." 

' '  Just  so !  You  have  come  to  see  me  and  I 
am  going  to  see  you.  That  is  only  fair ;  do 
please  give  me  your  address,"  Mrs,  Doughty 
fumbled  in  her  overstocked  pocket  and  brought 
out  a  stump  of  a  pencil  which  she  began  to 
moisten  between  her  lips,  "Never  mind,  Mrs, 
Doughty,  I  w^as  forgetting.     We  have  your  ad- 
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(Ifcss.  of  coiii'se.  To-nioiTow  at  four-thirty  I 
will  be  with  you."  And  so  it  was  settled.  The 
butler  with  an  ins<'i-ut;d)le  face  saw  the  shabby 
woman  off  the  piciniscs.  Tn  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  whole  household  knew  that  a  poor  Ca- 
tholic woman  had  restored  a  priceless  rin<>-  and 
had  <ione  away  rejoicin;^'  without  a  thought  of 
reward. 

Mrs.  Davies  was  just  and  o:enerous.  She 
called  on  the  Dou«rhty's  parish  priest,  Catholic 
though  he  was— heard  all  particulars  of  the 
washerwoman's  household,  heard  of  the  deserv- 
in<r  father,  hardworking;  mother,  of  the  eldest 
boy  of  ten  and  the  two  girls  between  and  the 
baby  in  arms.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  her 
long  life,  she  visited  a  workman's  cottage.  Her 
eyes  roamed  round  the  white-washed  walls  with 
the  cheap  pictures  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the 
Blessed  Mcther  and  over  the  makeshift  furni- 
ture; she  noticed  the  clothes-line  flapping  wet 
linen  in  the  draught ;  the  baby  in  the  swing 
cot,  rocking  itself  by  its  own  jerks  and  kicks. 
There  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  like  a  piece 
of  Dresden  china  on  a  rubbish  heap,  but  feeling 
as  humble  as  the  rubbish  itself.  After  making 
friends  with  Jim  the  younger,  Mary  and  Brigid 


and   Pat  lick  the  baby,  she  said  almost    shame- 

faccnlly  : 

"The  Kev.  Father  Byrne  tells  me,  Mrs. 
Doughty,  thai  you  would  like  to  get  your  eldest 
children  into  a  good  boarding  school— would 
you:'"  Mrs.  Doughty  looked  round  the  little 
i-oom  and  out  into  the  noisy  street.  "Ma'am, 
dear,  I  would,"  slie  said  bravely,  but  with  an 
effort.  "Then  will  you,  with  the  Father's  ad- 
vice, select  a  school  foi-  both  children  and  T  will 
undertake  all  expenses  in  connection  with  them? 
You  were  the  means  of  restoring  something  very 
precious  to  me.  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to 
serve  you  a  little  in  return."  Mrs.  Doughty 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 
The  dearest  wish  of  her  heart  was  granted— 
the  children  would  gi-ow  up  in  God's  own  house. 

Nor  did  Mrs.  Davios'  gi-atitude  end  with  the 
education  of  Jim  and  Brigid.  She  watched  over 
the  little  family  and  prudently  and  delicately 
helped  it  in  its  hard  struggle.  But  if  the 
Doughty  family  had  reason  to  bless  the  diamond 
ring,  mucli  more  had  Mrs.  Davies.  For  the 
lovely  life  of  a  poor  Catholic  household  was  re- 
vealed to  her  and  she  came  to  understand  why 
there  had  been  a  Hidden  Life  of  thirty  years. 


MODERN    POETRY 


Q:  IR  Henry  Newbolt  in  a  recent  e^may  treats 
•S^  poetry  as  a  "transfiguration  of  life 
heigthtened  by  the  homesickneiS'Si  of  the 
spirit  for  a  perfect  world."  Had  he  inserted 
the  word  "modern"  in  his  defiinition  we  feel 
that  he  would  very  fittingly  have  described  our 
contempoirary  poetry.  One  of  the  outsitanding 
charaetieriistios  of  present-day  poetry  is  that 
longing  of  the  spirit — that  homesickness  whieh 
finds  utterance  in  many  of  the  songs  of  modern 
writers. 

From  this  one  miiglit  judge  that  all  modern 
poetry  is  written  in  a  mournful,  desipairing 
strain — that  pessimism  is  the  keynote.  This 
is  far  from  being  true — th-e  yearmings  of  the 


soul,  the  "vain  questionings,"  ane  not  peculiaj' 
to  modern  'poeti-y,  but  the  significa.n<?e  Wes  in 
the  fact  that  so  often  the  (jiicstioiiings  are  left 
unanswered — or  find  their  aiiswei-  in  soinething 
transient  which  does  nol   satisfy. 

But  the  most  inteic^t  iiig  fealure  of  modem 
poetry  is  that  there  has  never  been  a  greafter 
variety  of  moodsi  anu)ng  poets  than  during  the 
past  two  generations.  To  generalize  or  to 
classify  is  a  futile  task.  The  war  poets  staaid 
alone — and  even  among  them,  as  will  be  seeni 
later,  there  is  great  diversity.  A  short  resume 
of  the  greatest  of  our  moderns  will  be  jrafBcient 
1()  justify  this  si  a  lenient  and  the  paradox  that 
thev  are  "different  even  when  most  alike." 
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The  poetry  of  W.  H.  Da  vies  aiid  Wa^lt-er  De 
La  Mare  have  one  thing  in  common — they  are 
both  the  poetry  of  beauty.  Yet  there  is  a  vast 
difference — there  isi  a  semsie  of  reality  about 
Mr.  Davies'  poet^ry;  he  hais  the  faculty  of 
aroiusing  our  sense  of  aipp'reciataoii,  O'f  makiing 
us  feel  the  beautiful  more  intensely—and  most 
of  all  of  showing  us  beauty  in  a  surprrsiiiigly 
new  foirm.  He  feels  that  life  is  scarcely  worth 
wliile  if  we  have 

"No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty's  glance 
And  watch  her  feet  how  they  can  dance" — 
And  he  teaches  us  to  "stand  and  stare"  while 
he  revealls  much  of  Earth's'  new  beauty.  Mr. 
De  La  Mare  is,  too,  a  worshipper  of  Beauty, 
yet  there  is  an  intensely  sad  strain  'about  much 
of  his  poetry.  He  seem®  to  feel  that  lafter  all 
Beauty  is  such  a  transient  thing — that  we 
must  gaze  om  it  lovingly  and  longingly— 'per- 
h'aps  fo»r  tbie  last  time — while  it  is  passing. 

Francis  Thompson's  "Hound  of  Heaven" 
stands  apart  as  the  most  beautiful  of  thie  poems 
of  optimism — of  belief.  He  is  truly  the  poet 
whose  soul-yearnings  h.ave  found  an  answer. 
He,  too,  loved  nature,  loved  Beauty  with  his 
passionate  soul.  But  thougli  he  Oaughed  and 
weipt  in  sympathy  with  Nature — "not.  by  that 
Avas  eased  my  human  smart" — ^and  he  finds 
the  only  true  answier — the  supreme  solace  in 
Grod,  and  his  poem  ends  on  thiat  sublim^e  note : 

"Oh  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 
I  am  he  whom  thou  seekes^t — 
Thou  dravest  love  from  thee. 
Who  dravest  me." 

W.  B.  Yeats  has  an  outstanding  position  iu 
any  modern  anthology.  He  is  a  distincti^^e 
poet  and  his  distinctiveness  lies  in  his  remote- 
ness. Intensely  imaginative  and  intensely  sen- 
sitive to  beauty,  he  creates  a  veritable  fairy- 
land and  'initiates  liis  readers  into  the  beauties 
of  another  world.  His  ])oetry  is  so  new,  sto 
rare,  that  it  holds  his  readers  fascinated.  One 
of  his  latest  and  lovelieist  beginning  "I  wan- 
dered by  the  Edge,"  expresses  the  desolation 
of  love  in  a  way  that  is  beautifully  new. 

His  collection  of  love  lyrics — "The  Wind 
Among  the  Seeds" — isi  in  itseilf  unlike  any  oth- 


er coillection  of  love  poetry.  The  moods  atid 
])assions  are  as  old  -as  the  theme  itself,  but  in 
it  are  new  imaiges  and  an  almost  new  language 
that  make  them  seem  not  quite  the  same.  His 
incomparable  verse  and  music  are  at  thicir  best 
and  he  introduces  into  them  the  magic  fairy- 
land that  is  distinctively  Yeats. 

Thomas  B.  Hardy  is  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive observers  of  human  nature.  He  has  a 
sense  of  reality  that  is  almost  bitter,  and  this 
real'ity  and  sincerity  are  tlie  keynotes  of  his 
poetry.  He  writes  out  of  the  reality  of  his 
experience  and  there  is  a  mournful,  despairing 
Kitrain  through  most  of  t'hie  songs  that  he  lias 
written.  Frustrated  love  is  his  favourite 
theme.  Could  anything  be  sadder  than  his 
poem  "Beyond  the  Last  Lamp?"  It  leaves 
us  mournful,  but  it  holds  us  fascinated  because 
it  is  so  real.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  Mr. 
Hardy  gets  Jio  pleasure  out  of  the  beauty 
whicli  passes^ — it  only  makes  him  sadder  for  its 
passing. 

But  there  is  one  poem  in  which  despair  is 
not  triumphant,  and  it  iis  the  most  attractive 
which  Mr,  Hardy  has  written — that  deliightful 
Christmas  lyric,  "The  Oxen."  Faith  is  the 
predominant  mood  'here — the  simple,  childlike 
faith  which  triumphs  over  all  else.  Thds  is  a 
I)erfect  poem  and  makes  us  wish  that  more  of 
his  poetry  had  been  written  in  this  mood  rather 
llian  in  thie  mood  of  futility  and  fruistration. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  poems  are 
not  beautiful — there  is  beauty  in  hds  sorrow — 
pity  intermingled  with  his  bitterniessi  in  the 
dongs  which  are  the  genuine  confessions  of  'his 
soul.  Robert  Lynd  has  said  that  thie  igeneral 
atmosphere  of  Hardy's  po-ems  is  to  be  found 
[)erfe'('tly  expressed  in  the  last  three  lines  of 
one  of  them  whicih  is  about  a  churchyard,  a 
dead  woman,  a  living  rival  and  the  ghost  of  a 
«oldier^ — 

"Th(M(>  \\;i^  ;i  cry  by  the  white-flowered  mound. 
There   was  a   laugh  from  underground, 
Tltcire  was  a  deeper  gloom  around." 

•lohn  .Masetield's  poetry  is  distinctive.  He 
has  a  keen,  huinaii  sympathy,  a  delicate  sense 
of  beauty  and  a  questioning  mind.     His  love 
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poems  are  simple  and  mu'sieal.  "Beauty,"  an 
attractive  little  poem,  famish et*  an  excellent 
illu'stration — 

"But  tine  lovelie.st  thingisi  of  Beauty 
God  lever  has  shiowed  to  me 
Are  her  voiice,  and  lier  Inalr,  and  eyes 
And  the  dear  red  curve  of  her  lips," 

But  he  is  decidedly  one  of  the  poets  of  doubt — 
one  who  finds  no  answer  to  his  questioningis^ — 

"It  may  be  that  we  cease,  we  cannot  tell, 
Even  if  we  cease,  liife  is  a  miracle." 

The  lasit  two  Lines  of  Joyce  Kilmer's  ex- 
quisite and  beautiful  lyric,  "Trees,"  presents 
a  contrast  that  is  a  lesson  in  itself, — 

"Poemis  are  made  by  foiols  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree." 

Our  modern  war  poetry  forms  in  itself  an 
interesting  and  exhaustive  study.  War,  which 
makes  so  little  of  the  individual  life  officially, 
ha®  suddenly  taught  the  callous  that  the  indi- 
vidual life  is  the  only  thing  which  matters. 

There  is  a  self -consciousness  about  the  ear- 
liest war  poetry — that  strain  of  longing  for  the 
thinjgs  left  behind,  that  iis  entirely  lost  after 
the  writer  has  had  real  experience.  The  poet 
loses  his  sense  of  individnallity  and  personality 
and  it  is  replaced  by  a  living,  humaji  sym- 
pathy. The  atm)Oisphere  of  the  aA^erage  war 
poetry  i<s  warm  and  tender  with  a  sense  of  the 
suffering  of  others  and  the  comradeiship  of 
endurance  and  pain. 

Siegfried  Sasisoon,  tihie  movst  unsparinig  real- 
ist Off  them  all,  finds  the  only  antidote  to  the 
horrors  of  war  in  the  knowledge  of  high  com- 
panionsJiip  in  a  great  cause. 

"There  wa:s  an  hour  when  we  were    loth    to 
part^ — 
From  life  we  longed  to  share  no  less  than 
others, 
Now  having  claimed  his  heritage  of  heart, 
What  need  we  more — my  comrades  and  my 
brothers  ? ' ' 

There  is  an  unusual  note  in  a  poem  of  E. 
Helton  Young's  "Christmas,"  written  on  board 


ir.M.S.  Ironduke,  1914.  lie  feels  that  he  is 
quite  willing  to  give  his  life  just  for  the  men  at 
Mai'lborough — the  men  he  know.^  and  loves — 
yet  did  not  Ohriist  die  for  men  he  never  knew? 
And  still  he  feels  that 

"As  (/hri«t's  eyes  closed  in  death 
He  mus?t  have  sx^-en  the  village  streeet  of 
Nazareth." 

Paramount  among  war  poets  is  Rupert 
Bi'ooke,  whose  charm  li;es  perhaps  in  his  per- 
sonality a®  surely  as  in  his  poetrJ^  Tlve  pre- 
vailing impression  that  one  gets  after  reading 
the  poetry  of  Rupert  Brooke  is  that  of  a 
"brilliantly  attractive  per.sonality  absorbed  in 
a  coaitemplation  of  itself."  Much  of  hi-s  best 
poetry  was  written  before  he  was  twenty-one. 
There  is  a  cynicism  about  his  love  poetry  that 
is  almost  deliightful,  it  is  so  very  young.  Then, 
too,  with  all  the  daring  of  yonth  he  portrays 
ugliness  in  his  poem  "Jealousy,"  and  in  his 
unforgivable  one  on  the  passage  of  the  English 
Channel.  But  when  we  associate  with  him  such 
poems  as  "The  Great  Lover,"  "The  Old  Vicar- 
age" and  "The  Soldier,"  and  remember  his 
collection  of  sonnets,  we  feel  that  though  his 
death  may  have  been  a  picturesque  ending  to 
his  life,  the  world  lost  a  very  great  deal  in  the 
death  of  Rupert  Brooke. 

And  oif  course,  no  collection  of  war  poetry 
is  complete  without  that  l>Tie  whose  depth  o;f 
feeling  and  experience  of  tragedy  has  plaeed 
it  in  the  front  rank  of  war  poem'S,  John  Me- 
Crae's  "In  Flanders  Fields." 

Does  modern  poetry  need  any  defence? 
Does  it  measure  ujp  to  the  standard  of  what 
poetry  should  be?  Ls  it  "a  thing  of  pleasant 
sights  and  pleasant  sounds — of  images  and 
music?"  It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  au- 
thor's greatness  is  judged  largely  by  his  genius 
for  writing  memorable  passages.  If  this  be  a 
time  test,  we  can  immediately  think  of  many 
of  our  contemporary  poets  who  would  pass  it. 

The  chief  function  of  poetry  is  to  delight 
— to  make  the  life  of  m^an  more  full  and  real. 
The  variety  and  diffuseness  of  modern  poetry 
should  in  them-selves  be  an  argument  in  its 
favour. 
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There  are  some  critics  who  say  that  modern 
poetry  shows  an  indiffierence  to  forin.  A  close 
study  proves  that  there  has  been  no  radical 
cliange — no  absolute  breaking  away  from  tra- 
ditional form.  Some  of  the  twentieth  century 
writers  have  made  revolutionary  changes  in 
form,  but  tihey  aire  not  the  poets  of  the  first 
rank. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  made  of  the  rhyming  coupleit 
S'omething  quite  new,  but  its  musical  charm  iss 
siufficient   argument  for    its   existence. 

Mr.  De  La  Maire  has  helped  to  change  our 
ideas  of  wha,t  is  correct  in  rhyme  because  his 
ocea'sdomal  'half-rhymes  are  alto-gether  delight- 
ful. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  mucih  of  the  modern 
poetry  there  is  a  very  evident  "  self -conscious- 
ness."  We  do  not  find  any  of  our  contempor- 
ary poets  loisimg  themselves  in  their  themes 
and  writing  with  that  ardour  of  which  Shelley 
wais  oapable. 

The  most  salient  feature  of  modern  poetry 
is  its  sincerity.  Everything  else,  including 
style,  has  been  sacrificed  in  its  favoui*^ — ^and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
ease. 

If  we  wiisih  to  aippreciate  modern  poetry  and 
gain  the  ta-ue  pleasure  that  is  to  be  found  in 
it,  we  should  mot  approach  it  in  a  too  critical 
frame  of  mind.  It  is  absurd  to  feel  as  many 
reade^rs  and  critics  do,  that  we  ought  not  to  en- 
joy it  beea;use  it  has  so  often  departed  from  the 
trodden  ipaths  of  conventionality. 

Wordsworth  has  said  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  ask  ourselves  "if  it 
contains  a  natural  delineation  of  human  pais- 
sions,  hnmian  eiharacters  and  human  incidents, 
and  if  the  answer  be  favourable,  to  consent  to 
be  pleased,  in  spite  of  that  most  dreadful 
enemy  to  our  pleasures,  our  own  pre-establish- 
ed codes  of  decision." 

Robert  Lynd  has  said  a  truly  appreciative 
thing:  "Modern  poetry  has  its  own  genius-, 
however,  and  we  need  not  weigh  it  against  that 
of  another  age,  as  we  delight  in  its  sensibility, 
its  wealth  of  observation,  its  conquest  of  new 


themes,  its  perpetual  rediscovery  of  simple 
things  and  of  their  effect  on  the  conscious- 
ness. 

MAlRY    PIOKETT,    2T3. 

Loretto  Abbey  College. 


When  the  sunlight  and  the  twilight 
From  our  lives  have  gently  flown, 

Then  the  night  briiif^S'  fjolden  starlight 
With  a  radiance  all  its  own. 

DOROTHY    B. 


NmJfmbrr  Mint 

The  golden  tint  of  the  electric  lights  seems 
to  give  a  complementary  colour  to  the  air  in 
the  early  evening. — Essay  on  London. 


Oh  heavenly  coHour,  London  town 
Has  blurred  it  from  her  skies; 

And,  hooded  in  an  earthly  brown, 
Unheaven'd  the   city  lies. 

No  longer  standard-like  this  hue 
Above  tlie  broad  road  flies; 

Nor  does  the  narrow  street  the  blue 
Wear,  slender,  pennon-wise. 

But  when  the  gold  and  silver  lamps 

Colour  the  London  dew. 
And,  misted  hy  the  winter  damps. 

The  shops  shine  bright  anew 

Blue  comes  to  earth,  it  walks  the  street, 

It  dyes   the  wide   air  through; 
A  mimic  sky  about  our  feet. 

The  throng  go  crowned  with  blue. 

—ALICE   MEYNELL. 
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"THE     VARSITY" 


Wo  all  like  to  sec  ()u^s(Mve^^  in  print.  That 
accounts  for  tlie  regular  ti'i-weekly  sci-aujble 
foi'  (()])ies  of  tlie  "Varsity."  It  is  a  mental 
snapshot  of  ourselves  collectively,  and  there- 
fore individually.  Jiis^t  as  any  whole  is  made 
up  of  individuals,  so  is  this-  i)aper  the  mental 
(■xpre->ion  of  the  various  typ(>s  wliich  are  to  be 
found  in  any  university.  Therefore  there  is  in 
each  college  the  same  general  stampede  for 
copies,  the  same  type  turning  to  the  "Cham- 
puj."  Cat,  another  to  "Sports,"  a  third  to 
"Editorials,"  and  yet  another  devouring  every 
line  from  cover  to  cover. 

"But,"  says  the  sceptic,- "there  is  absolute- 
ly nothing  of  the  great  political  questions  in 
your  pa  pel'.  If  it  is  so  expres;uve  of  Univer- 
sity thought,  and  since  your  purpose  to  be  the 
future  leaders  in  world  affairs,  surely  it  is  but 
reas:onable  that  you  begin  at  once  to  deal  with 
these  questions  and  not  to  ignore  them  entire- 
ly." 

That  sounds  sensible,  but  consider  a  mo- 
UH'ut.  This  world  is  a  big  garden  where  p.o 
niu'-h  harm  is  done  by  unskilled  hands  ignor- 
ant of  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  tools 
they  use,  and  therefore  the  innocent  cause  of 
much  damage.  So  we  have  gone  apart  for  a 
little  while  to  a  secluded  spot,  where  with  the 
most  skilful  to  help  us,  we  choose  to  learn  the 
uses  ami  capabilities  of  those  tools  which  will 
helj)  us  nu)st. 

"If  that  is  so,"  replies  the  sceptic,  "then 
three  time?;  a  wek  is  too  often  to  publish.  If 
you  are  studying  to  turn  your  tools  to  best 
?iflv;intage  it  would  be  l)est  to  polish  up  your 
work   and  publish  less  frequently." 

Again  I  beg  to  differ.  True  skill  implies 
swiftness  and  that  is  what  is  most  needed  now- 
a-days,  and  is  only  obtained  by  constant  exer- 
cise. Life  does  not  paus(»  for  a  man  to  put 
rt(>;i(ly  (lelihcral  ion  on  his  opiK)rtunities ;  by 
constant  [)ractice  he  must  be  able  to  recognize 


them  instantly;  nor  is  there  an  interval  of  a 
month  between  acts  in  the  drama  of  political 
affairs;  nor  even  five  minutes  between  remarks 
in  conversation.  No,  we  must  study  to  use  our 
tools  and  apply  them  on  every  po.^sible  occa- 
sion. And  just  as  there  are  people  and  things 
which  act  as  mental  grindstones,  we  must  ad 
fresh  from  eoritact,  with  them  so  that  we  may 
achieve  something  worth  while  which  will  make 
it  easier  for  us  next  time,  and  easier  still  wher. 
we  leave  this  seclusion  and  face  the  larger 
problems  of  life. 

Of  the  paper  itself  there  is  much  to  be  said, 
and  this  especially:  that  the  language  is  sim- 
ple and  well  chosen,  and  that  it  is  free  from 
the  atrocious  barbarisms  oi  present-day  head- 
linesx  It  is  true  that  the  "sports"  page  is  not 
always  of  the  finest  calibre  as  regards  literary 
excellence,  but  that  is  not  what  it  is  for.  It 
is  there  to  set  down  in  black  and  white  the 
just  measures  of  praise  due  to  contending 
teams;  to  annoum-e  practices  and  to  work  up 
enthusiasm  for  the  sports,  and  that  it  does 
Avell.  We  need  this,  for  what  is  the  good 
of  knowiiig  the  use  of  our  tools  if  we  have  not 
the  strength   to  use  them? 

Humour  is  another  element  which  claims 
consideration.  True,  humorous  writing  re- 
quires a  culture  and  experience  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  student.  There  is  certain- 
ly an  abundance  of  material  in  University  life 
for  a  really  brilliant  wit,  but  the  average  per- 
son gets  slightly  tedious  at  times.  One  would 
suggest  that  jokes  from  the  humorous  papers 
of  good  standing  form  at  least  part  of  this 
column. 

As  to  editorials,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
their  populai'ity.  Students  elect  as  editor  of 
their  paper  the  man  who  can  most  ably  express 
their  opinion.  It  is  the  editorials  that  lend 
the  tone  to  the  paper,  consequently,  all  who 
are  intei'ested  ai'e  eager  to  see  what   idea  he 
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has  formulated  for  us  to-day.  We  want  to 
analyse  these  opinions  and  judge  them  accord- 
ing to  our  standards.  Of  course  it  stands  to 
reason  that  we  cannot  agree  with  everything. 
In  such  a  vast  assemblage  there  isi  bound  to  be 
some  divergence  of  opinion  on  every  question, 
but  this  must  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent, 
or  the  paper  could  not  have  such  a  circulation. 

Then,  too,  there  is  always  so  much  going  on, 
really  good  plays,  concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  which 
it  it  is  impossible  to  attend.  However,  in  the 
Varsity  we  get  the  next  best,  a  splendid  first- 
hand account,  which  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  a  garbled  third  or  fourth-hand  recital. 

Another  splendid  feature  isi  the  correspon- 
dence column.  By  this  means  no  one  is  shut 
out  from  contributing  anything  of  value  to  the 
paper.  The  student  is  free  to  state  a  case  in 
that  column  and  debate  it  if  necessary  with  all 
who  consider  it  one  for  argument. 

Lastly,  there  is  this  to  be  said  to  the  great 
credit  of  "Varsity":  that  as  representative  of 
the  thought  of  such  an  admixture,  when  a  ques- 
tion comes  up  for  discusision  the  paper  states 


the  pros  and  cons  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and 
leaves  the  student  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
As  a  concrete  example  one  could  not  find  a 
better  one  than  the  treatment  of  the  question 
of  initiations  in  last  Friday's  issue.  It  was 
absolutely  free  and  impartial,  and  representa- 
tive, leaving  the  student  unbiased.  To  deal 
with  questions  in  that  manner  is  splendid, 
since  it  forces  the  reader  to  give  each  situation 
some  consideration,  so  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  partisan  papers  of  the  present  day  he  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  questions  by  having 
opinions  of  his  own  and  the  power  to  create 
new  ones,  so  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  every 
party  opinion  which  he  sees  in  print. 

Some  may  think  this  too  lavish  praise  to 
give  this  simple  and  purely  undergraduate 
University  production,  but  I  doubt  it.  For 
what  better  proof  could  one  have  of  its  excel- 
lence than  its  universal  popularity  among  i^o 
many  people  of  such  varied  opinions  and  in- 
terest ? 

NORAH    STORY,    2T6. 

Loretto  Abbey  College. 


0    0    0 

THE     LEADER 


The  leadier  sat  alone  in  his  bare,  silent  of- 
fi'ce,  while  the  voices  of  the  past,  the  demands 
of  the  future,  and  the  insistent  question  of  the 
presen't  hour,  beat  upo-n  his  consciousness. 
Without,  his  associates  awaited  his  decision. 
He  tiried  for  the  few  moments  left,  (him  to  fo'cus 
bis  mind  on  the  iramediatie  issue — the  cmnpro- 
mdse  ofi'ered  by  the  enemy.  Would  it  fulfill 
the  aspirations  that  had  only  grown  stronger 
with  the  centuries' ?  He  wais  sure  it  would  not. 
He  doubted  whether  it  would  even  suffice  for 
the  present.  For  .the  future  it  would,  be  piti- 
fully inadequate. 

Yet,  if  it  were  the  best  they  could  do?'  That 
was  where  ho  and  biis  collcagucis  di'Sa.greed. 
He  knew  it,  tirough  no  word  liad  been  ispoken 
on  either  side.  He  knew  that  the  others  Avould 
.consider  it  better   to   take  the  slight  present 


good  ofl'ered  than  to  renew  the  long,  unequal, 
well-nigh  hopeless  struggle.  For  himself,  he 
believed  that  the  enemy  had  offered  the  com- 
promise because  they  realized  that  his  people 
were  at  least  within  hailing  distanoe  of  vic- 
toiry. 

Oora,promise  was  utterly  foreign  to  him. 
Pie  had  always  been  more  than  willing  to  give 
up  his  own  inclination  in  a  matter  involving 
no  moral  issue,  but  he  wavs  adamant  when  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake. 

It  was  contrary  to  principle,  eertainly,  for 
liim  to  assent  to  a  mea;siure  tliat  fell  short  of 
all  that  lie  liad  pledged  himself  to  work  for. 
He  Avould  refuse,  aind  witli  that  decision,  he 
ro'se  and  went  to  the  door.  He  realized  how 
tbe  world  would  construe  his  action.  HivS  ene- 
mies Avould  be  quick  to  declare  that  the  leader's 
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decisio-n  wa-s  due  to  pique — because  hfis  would 
be  a  subordmate  pkee  under  th€  new  order. 
Even  his  fiiiends-  would  accuse  him  of  deserting 
them  at  the  critical  moment.  For  that  the  oth- 
ers! would  acce,pt  the  "half  loaf"  over  his  head 
lie  Ava®  sure.  He  thrust  the  tlnougiht  quickly 
aside.  It  was*  never  liis  wou.t  to  dally  with 
temptation. 

But  a  subtler  temptation — ^^or  so  he  ae- 
counted  it presented  itself  even  as  he  grasp- 
ed the  door  knob.  Wheii  the  others  went  on 
without  hian,  and  he  was  left  alone,  discredit- 
ed, even  in  ithe  eyes  of  hiiis  own  peo-ple,  there 
WDUil'd  be  left  no  way  in  which  he  could  serve 
h\H  causae.  If  he  accepted  tlie  new  order,  tliere 
would  at  least>  be  some  minor  capacity  in  which 
ii'e  could  be  of  use;  he  could  still  serve  with  his 
colleagues — ^^a.nd  he  saw  them  as  clearly  as 
tliough  tlie  door  were  alrea.dy  open.  There  was 
the  soldier,  witli  his  bronzed,  heroic  face,  and 
a  whole  Odyssey  of  valiaait  exploits  clustering 


about  his  name;  the  financier  witli  his  pene- 
trating, direct  gaze;  the  historian;  the  man  of 
business,  whose  business  was,  in  very  trutli,  held 
as  a  stewardship;  the  woman,  with  lier  high, 
militant  eourage;  each  was  distinctive,  differ- 
ent from  the  otliers,  yet  a  certain  tenderness 
about  the  mouth,  the  self-forgetting  disinter- 
estednessi  of  thiei  eyes/  was  ohara^iteristic  of 
every  one.  He  loved  them  all  with  an  inten- 
sity of  which  they  did  not  dream  him  capable. 
He  knew  they  entertained  for  him  a  mild  re- 
sipect,  but  in  another  moment  they  would  ac- 
count him  the  veriest  dreamer.  Had  he  pos- 
sesised  the  slightest  degree  of  personal  mag- 
netism, he  could  perhaps,  have  swayed  them 
to  his  Avill,  but  as  aifairs  stood  he  miLst  sacri- 
fice his  sole  ehamce  of  (helping  them  to  the 
loyalty  he  owed  hi®  cause.  He  opened  the  door. 
This  was,  indedd,  the  end! 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE  DE  ROULET. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    INTEREST    IN    THE 
WORKS    OF    COLERIDGE 


"All  other  men  whom  I  'have  ever  known 
are  mere  children  to  him,  and  yet  all  is  pal- 
sied by  a  total  Avant  of  moral  strength." 

Thusi  Soaithey  said  of  Samuel  Coleridge, 
one  of  the  greatest  English  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  AA^hom,  together  with  his  one- 
time friend,  Wordsworth,  was  found  the  great- 
esit  developmen't  of  the  new  romantic  move- 
ment, Avhioh  had  been  introduced  into  English 
literature  by  such  earlier  poets  as  Thomson, 
Collins  and  Gray. 

Coleridgd  Avas  brought  up  among  books, 
yet  he  loved  nature,  not  Avith  the  love  which 
WordsAA^orth  had,  hoAvever,  seeing  the  beauti- 
ful in  even  the  loAAtliesit  of  iher  forms,  but  Avith 
an  imiagination  AA^hiich  painted  for  himself  a 
Avorld  of  Ms  OAA-n,  Ei-ratic,  imaginative,  filled 
at  times  Avith  a  brilliau'cy  Avhicli  faded  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come,  he  has  been  eall-ed  a  man 
of   great  beginninigs,   of  might-have-been/s. 


At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  France,  like 
several  other  young  poets  of  the  time,  higiily 
enthusiastic  regarding  it,  and  burning  with 
the  thought  that  at  last  liberty  Avas  rising  tri- 
umphant in  a  nation,  he  cries  in  the  opening 
stanza  of  his  "Ode  to  France": 

"Bear  Avitness  with  me." 

"With  Avhat  deep  Avorship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  liberty." 
Soon,  as  he  saw  the  fearful  excesses  of  this 
new  liberty,  he  recoiled  from  it,  as  he  narrates 
in  the  later  staJizas  of  this  poem. 

His  "Ode  to  Dejection"  has  likcAvise  a  bio- 
graphical interest.  As  a  child  he  Avias  preco- 
cious, and  in  some  prank,  disabled  his  body  to 
such  an  extenit,  that  in  eonsequence  of  it  he 
resorted  to  the  use  of  opium  later  on.  and  con- 
tracted a  habit  Avhich  Avrecked  his  life.  In  this 
poem,  the  hoi>ele.ss  despair  of  his  soul  is  uttered 
in  the  crv : 
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"I  see,  not  feel,  how  beautiful  they  are." 

The  man  who  had  once  felt  to  the  very  ut- 
most the  glory  of  a  lovely  sky,  now  knowis  only 
by  the  eye  that  it  is  still  beautiful.  We  have 
here  also,  his  attitude  tOAvards  Nature,  express- 
ed in  the  lines: 

■'0  Lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live." 

ColeTidge,  as  lie  shows  in  these  lines,  felt 
that  only  as  the  individual  appreciated  nature, 
aeording  to  his  mood,  Avas  she  beautiful.  Far 
different  .from  this  was  Wordsworth's  attitude. 
lie  loved  Nature  in  all  her  moods  and  exulted 
in  all  her  glories. 

"Youth  and  Age"  reflects  Coleridge's  re- 
gret in  the  pasaimg  of  the  years.  It  has  a  liint 
of  the  melancholy  expressed  in  "Dejection." 

His  love  for  Nature  and  his  opinion  that  it 
has  a  deep  influence  on  the  moulding  of  hu- 
man character  is  revealed. 

"The  Ancient  Mariner"  was  his  chief  con- 
tribution to  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  which  he 
and  Wordsworth  gave  to  the  world.  The  two 
poets  admed  to  s-et  forth  simple  tales  and  ex- 
press them  in  humble  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage. "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  a  story  of 
crime  and  its  punishment,  is  unique.  'It  is  full 
oif  the  mysterious  and  weird  elements  in  which 
Coleridge  delighted,  and  of  colorful  pictures. 
Like  all  his  best  poetry,  it  was  written  under 
Wordsworth's  influence.  It  is  a  connected 
tale,  and  yet  lias  about  it  so  much  of  the  super- 
natural that  one  would  hesitate  to  classify  it. 

' '  Christabel, ' '  one  of  the  poet 's  might-have- 
beens,  for  it  was  TDever  completed,  has  even 
more  of  the  mysterious  than  has  "The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  and  contains  the  true  romantic  ele- 
ment. The  suggested,  unexpressed  is  what 
holds  our  interest  in  the  poem,  for  we  ^are  left 
ill  doubt  as  to  the  poet's  meaning  in  it. 

Although  Coleridge  was  a  friend  of  Words- 
worthi,    and    although    they    worked    t'ogether, 


and  the  latter  had  a  deep  and  important  influ- 
cM-ce  on  his  poetry,  the  friendship  was,  like  all 
the  other  good  things  in  his  life,  broken,  and 
tliey  died  witliout  reconciliation.  In  the  second 
part  of  Chrisitabel,  Coleridge  has  some  lines 
which  expresiSf  his  regret  for  this. 

In  "This  Lime-Tree  Bower  My  Prison,"  we 
have  some  most  beautiful  and  detailed  descrip- 
tions. "Kubla  Khan"  he  wrote  upon  awaken- 
ing from  a  dream  ini  which  he  declares  he  com- 
posed two  or  three  hundred  lines. 

In  taki.iKg  a  survey  of  the  works  of  Cole- 
ridge, we  see  that,  although  he  may  not  have 
accomplishied  all  that  was  within  his  power, 
he  has  nevertheless  given  the  world  some  rare 
pod ry  and  an  impetus  to  the  romantic  move- 
ment Avhidi  completely  did  away  Avith  the  old 

'  l-isical  ideals. 

M.  EDEANOR  GARDEN,  2T3. 


Itrtl^baga 


Your   birthdays   mark   the   progress    of    life's 
steps 

By  blossoiny  Avay,  to  where 
Mature  the  fruit,  and  floAvers  full  abloom 

Perfume  the  summer  air. 

My  birthidays  mark  the  coming  doAvn  life's  way 

Into  the  loAvly  plain. 
Where  autumn  leaves    are    strewn,    never    to 
grace 

The  weaving  boughs  again. 

May  each  advancing  step  bring  rarer  flower.i 

More  fully  into  view; 
The  more  you  gather  now,  the  richer  glow 

Will  spread  o'er  autumn  hue. 

DOROTHY    B. 


J^^^^^ 
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As  a  deseriptioii  of  mediaeval  eustonis, 
architecture,  and  inaiiners  thi.s  poem  is  incom- 
parable. Keats'  love  for  beauty  and  his  skill 
in  expressing  it,  also  makes  this  poem  wortliy 
of  ])raise  and  remembn-ance. 

He  brings  the  picture  of  this  old  mediaeval 
ca.stle,  interior  and  exterior,  and  its  inmates  iso 
vividly  before  us  with  the  magic  of  his  pen, 
that  it  almost  seemw  reality.  Here  are  some 
instainces  taken  from  the  poem — 

"Along  the   chapel   aisle    by  islow   de;grees 
The  sculptur'd   dead,   on  each   side,  seem  to 

freeze. 
Empd'son'd   in    black,    purgatorial   rails, 
Knight.%  ladies,   praying  in  dumb  oratries. 
He  pasiseth  by ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and 

maila ' ' 

In  the  last  two  one  finds  a  touch  of  Keats' 
fanciful  inmiginatiom,  dreamy  fancies  that 
<iha,rm  and  delight  tlie  reader,  though  this  last 
is  rather  diisinal. 

Here  in  this  next  stanza  one  is  given  a  won- 
derfully accurate  descri})tion  of  the  rare  old 
airchitecture  of  that  time.  Notice  how  beauti- 
fully suited  his  diction  is  to  the  description  : 

"A  casement  liiigli  and  triple  arched  t'here  was, 
All  garlainded  with  carven  imag'ries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  aind  bunches  of  knot- 
grass. 
And  diamonded  witih  panes  of  qnaint  device, 
'Innumerable   of  strains  and  splendid   dyes, 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damasked  wings; 
And  in  the  midst,  'inong  thousand  heraldries, 
And   twilight  saints,   aind   dim  emblazonings, 
A   shielded  scutcheon  blush 'd  with   blood  of 
queen  aud  kings." 

In  just  a  few  w^ords  Keats  can  give  a  vivid, 
colorful  picture.     Such  as  : 
"At  length  burnt  in  the  argent  revelry, 
"With   plume,  tiara,   and   all   rich   array." 


Do  not  these  two  lines  spread  before  one  the 
magnificence  and  gorgeous  dis^play  of  all  the 
knights  i\n(\  ladies  making  merry  in  the  luxuri- 
ous rooms  of  the  old  castle? 

It  seems  as  if  into  this  poem  Keats  iia.i 
crowded  all  the  beauty  that  iiis  soul  loved  and 
starved  for,  beauty  of  coloring,  and  of  nature 
(  nriclied  by  the  beauty  and  music  of  his  die- 
lion.  Altogether  this  poem  would  have  been  a 
perfect  gem  of  beauty  for  the  mind  to  delight 
in,  could  Keats  have  added  one  more  thing, — 
l)t'auty  otf  theme.  Keats  delighted  in  beauty  of 
every  kind,  beauty  that  appealed  to  hi.s  mind 
and  senses,,  yet  he  lacked  that  beauty  that  is 
liig'her,  greater  than  all  these,  spiritual  beauty 
— beauty  of  the  soul.  So  it  is  that  one  finds 
t'lc  theme  of  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  treated 
with  sensuousness,  even  vulgarity,  not  spiritual- 
ly, as  Tennyson  has  ti-eated  his  jx^em  on  the 
ame  subject.  Keats  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed  in  this  respect,  and  casting  that  defect 
aj:ide,  one  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  mas- 
ter in  his  skilful  choiiee  of  words  and  the  art 
of  portraying  beauty  to  the  eye.'  Notice  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  colouring  and  the  poetic 
diction,  in  the  following: 

"Full  on  this  casement  sho-ne  the  wintry  moon 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair 
breast, 
7\s  do  win  she  kn'elt  by  heaven's  grace  and  boon. 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  llands^  together  prest, 
And   on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  .'^aint." 

"While  .he    fi-om    the  •  closet    brought    a    heap 
Of   candied    appfe,    quinf'c,     and     plum,     and 

gourd, 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And   lucent    syrops.   tinct   with   cinnamon. 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  everyone, 
Fronj  silken  Samfircuid  to  eedar'd  Lebanon." 
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And  finally,  how  poetically  is  sleep  describ- 
ed in  this  line — 

"Until  the  poippied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress 'd 
Her  sooithied  limhs  and  soul  fatigued  away." 

In  the  last  three  stanzas  one  may  get  an 
idea  of  the  customs  and  certain  de-tails  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  castle: 

"Down  tlie  wide  -stairs  a  dai*kling  way  they 
found, 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  humaiu  .sound. 
A    chain-dropped    lamp    was   flickering   by 
each  door, 
The    arras,   rich    with    horsemen,    hawk    and 
hound, 
Flutter 'd   in  the  besieging  winds'   uproar. 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty 

floor." 
They  glide  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall 
"Like  phantoms,  to  the  iron  porch,  they  glide 
Where  lay  the  Porter  in  uneasy  sprawl 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side; 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose  and  shook  his 
hide, 
But  his  isagaciouis  eye  an  inmate  owns, 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide, 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  tlie  footworn  stones, 
The  key  turns  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges 
groans." 

Keats  uses  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  his 
diction  lends  the  beauty  of  musical  rhythm  to 

the  verse. 

LAEL  HOUDE. 

Loretto  Abbey  College. 


l|op^ 


When  Pandora  op'd  the  magic  chest 

And  freed   tlie  troubles  there, 
A  tiiousand  Woes  and  I'aiiiH  came  out. 

And  flcAv  high  in  tlie  air. 
But  later  came  a  knocking  soft, 

Wliile  a  tinj^  voice  did  sing; 
■'Please  let  me  out,  please  let  me  out, 

And  joy  to  you  I'll  ])ring. " 

Again  'she  raised  the  heavy  lid, 

Out  flew  a  Pixie  gay, 
"I  am  the  fairy  Hope,"  she  said; 

"I'll  drive  the  ills  away; 
Vov  when  men  trouble  and  are  sad 

And  sit  about  and  mope, 
A  little  creature  brings  them  help 

'Tis  I,  the  fairy,  Hope." 

"I  smooth  the  toiler's  wrinkled  brow 

And  ease  the  sick  one's  pain; 
I  help  the  cliildx'en  to  be  gay, 

Through  wind  and  drizzly  rain. 
And  to  the  one  who  on  this  earth 

Is  nearing  Death's  dark  night, 
I  give  the  wings  of  prayer,  that  he 

i\lay  reach  the  Home  of  Light. 


CLARA  BARRETT. 


Loretto,  Guelph. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND 

Written  by  a   Member  of  the  Order  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion — An  Alumna  of 

Loretto  Convent,  Guelph,  Ont. 


Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  "Eece  Homo," 

Jerusalem,  Jan.  6tli,  1923. 


My  Dear  M.  L.  , 

I  sent  you  a  card  from  Trieste,  saying  that 
1  was  leaving  that  city  for  Jerusalem.  I  hope 
you  received  it.  Tn  that  case  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  me  here.  You 
were  astonished,  I  am  sure,  at  the  road  I  was 
taking  to  come  back  to  America,  but  not  any 
more  so  than  I  Avas  when  I  received  my  obe- 
dience for  the  Holy  City.  It  was  certainly  a 
great  privilege  for  me,  and  one  that  I  appre- 
ciate every  day  m^ore  a:nd  more. 

I  left  Trieste  on  the  "Vienna,"  Friday,  Nov. 
the  24t]i  and  arrived  in  Alexandria,  Monday 
at  5  p.m.  From  there  I  went  to  Ramleh —  an 
hour's  distance — where  we  have  a  most  beauti- 
ful Convent  on  the  sea-side.  Here  I  spent  a  de- 
lightful week  with  our  Sisters.  There  is  a 
very  fine  park  surrounding  the  buildings,  and  I 
never  seemed  to  tire  of  admiring  the  landscape. 
The  igardeai  is  full  of  beautiful  date,  palm  and 
banana  trees.  The  house  is  quite  new  and  has 
every  modern  comfort. 

On  Monday  at  half^past  three  I  left  Alex- 
andria and  arrived  here  the  next  day  at  twelve. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  that  one  ean 
now  travel  by  rail  to  the  Holy  City  and  even 
cross  the  desert  in  this  modern  way,  but  such 
is  indeed  the  case.  This  railway  was  made  by 
tlie  English  during  the  war,  to  bring  ammuni- 
lion  and  food  to  their  troops,  and  now  they 
are  making  use  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  in  general.  The  trains  are  not  exactly 
up  to  date  as  yet,  but  they  are  new,  clean  and 
much  superior  in  tiiat  respect  to  the  Italian 
trains.  The  journey  is  rather  complicated,  as 
you  have  to  change  three  times  during  the 
twenty-fouT  hours  it  takes  to  arrive  at  destina- 
tion.    The  first  change  is  at  Benha,  about    5 


l).m.,  the  next  at  Kantara,  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  There  the  lugga.ge  is  ex- 
amined at  the  Custom  Office.  Happily,  I  had 
no  difficulty  and  was  not  even  asked  to  open 
my  bags,  but  T  saw  some  others  who  were  ob- 
liged to  take  out  everything  from  their  trunks. 
At  midnight  we  passed  over  the  Isthmus  in  a 
L'erry  boat;  it  was  happily  a  beautiful,  clear, 
moonlight  night.  I  say,  happily,  because  my 
Sister  companion  and  I  were  the  only  ladies 
on  board.  We  were  surrounded  on  all  sides 
))y  Arabsi,  who  were  either  taking  the  luggage 
across  or  working  the  Ferry.  I  did  not  fe^el 
altogether  secure,  and  the  thought  eame  to  me 
that  llhese  people  could  very  easily  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  throw  us  over  board  and  make 
an  end  of  us.  Jlowever,  they  didn't,  and  that 's 
liow  I  am  able  to  WTite  to  you  to-day. 

The  train  was  waiting  for  us  on  the  other 
;ude.  We  were  verj  fortunate  in  finding  a 
compartment  for  us  alone,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  rest  a  little.  I  was  so  sorry  not  to  have 
been  able  to  see  the  Desert  in  the  day-time,  but 
in  tlie  moonjHg'ht  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
plain  was  covered  with  soiow.  On  the  rest  of 
the  way  until  we  an-ived  at  Luddhe  (our  next 
chianging  place)  we  paisised  by  a  great  number 
of  Arab  villages^  little  houses  made  out  of  mud 
and  all  huddled  together.  One  is  stupefied  to 
think  that  human  beings  can  live  in  such  places. 
Then  we  saw  many  camels,  majestically  strid- 
ing along,  looking  with  disdain  at  the  train, 
pulling  beihind  them  most  primitive  plows.  Af- 
ter Luddhe  the  aspect  changes;  instead  of  the 
plain  we  see  nothing  but  stony  hills  and  moun- 
tains, anniind  which  tlie  traiin  curves  gracefully. 

On  our  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  we  found  two 
Sisiters  waiting  for  us.  one  an  American,  and 
the  other,  an  old  acquaintance  I  had  known 
for  (several  yeara  in  Trieste.  An  auto  brought 
us  soon  to  the  door  of  the  Convent.     We  en- 
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tered  tlie  Hasilica  of  "Ecce  Iloiiio,""  and  t'ne 
Maignificat  was  siiii-g  in  thanksgiving  for  onr 
safe  arrival. 

How  can  I  describe  my  emotions  when  I 
walked  up  the  centre  aisle,  where  the  Jews 
stood  omce,  crying  oait  to  Pontius  Pilate: 
"Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him!"  1  don't  know 
whether  you  have  read  "A  Miracle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century"  or  not,  which  tells  all  about 
the  building  of  the  "Ecce  Homo."  You  must 
really  see  it  to  understanil  the  miracle  accom- 
plished by  Father  Marie  in  building  the  Coai- 
vent  and  Cliapel.  It  is  one  of  tbe  sanctuarie'S 
moist  visited  and  moist  venerated.  When  the 
ground  was  bought  from  the  Turks  in  1857, 
it  was  only  a  heap  of  rubbish.  After  excava- 
tions were  made,  two  Roman  arches  which  had 
been  buried  for  centuries,  were  found.  The 
architect  kwew  how  to  make  the  moist  of  the^e 
arches,  which  were  once  a  part  of  the  tradition- 
al Roman  Governor's  Palace.  The  old,  defaced, 
reddish  stones  were  left  intact.  One  of  the 
smaller  arches  (there  must  have  been  three, 
one  large  and  two  smaller  ones)  is  at  the  back 
of  the  altar,  and  the  large  one  spans  the  fam- 
ous "Via  Dolorosa"  outside — that  narrow, 
crooked,  winding  way  which  marks  the  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cro'Sis,  the  starting  point  of  which 
is  the  Chapel  of  the  "Ecce  Homo."  On  top  of 
the  smaller  arch  is  a  large  'space  s«pann©d  by  a 
semi-circle  some  fifteen  feet  broad,  of  variegat- 
ed marbles,  on  wiiicli  are  the  Roman  Procura- 
tor's words  in  goild  letters:  "Ecce  Rex  Tes- 
ter" and  "Pater,  dimitte  illis,  non  enim  sciunt 
quid  faciuut."  In  the  centre,  just  where  Our 
Lord  was  shown  to  the  Jews,  is  a  very  beauti- 
fnl  statue  of  white  marble  of  the  "Ijcce  Homo" 
crowned  with  thorns.  It  is  the  work  of  a  gift- 
ed Polish  sculptor,  Count  Sosnowski.  On  a 
small  marble  is  a  royal  diadem,  the  combined 
gift  of  Leo  Xni.  and  of  the  faithful  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  literally  covered  wnth 
diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Two  angels  in 
the  attitude  of  ardent  prayer  seem  to  be  offer- 
ing it  to  Him  to  atone  for  the  crown  of  thorns 
that  the  Jews  in  mockery  placed  on  His  Head. 

The  main  altar  is  entirely  made  of  the  flag- 
stones  of  the  Lith'ostrotos ;   on   the   reredos   is 


the  iiiisi'iviption  :  ".Corona  t ribulationis  effloruit 
in  coi'oiiam  gloriac."  In  a  cryi)t  underground 
some  large  fl<ig-:stoncs  ai'c  ]H'rfcctly  conserved 
and  arc  evidently  of  the  jjcriod  of  the  Passion. 
On  a  few  of  IIkmu  we  can  still  sec  the  imprint 
of  several  different  ga:mes  that  the  Romain  sol- 
diers) must  have  played  to  while  away  the 
hours  of  guard.  There  are  also  several  large 
cisterns  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  a  Hebrew  tun- 
nel in  peifci't  jireservation,  a  spring  of  fresh 
water,  and  aLso  the  gate  of  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  ancient  fortress  and  parts  of  the  outer 
walls'.  Tiiousands  of  i)iilgrim'S  coine  yearly  to 
visit  1 1 1  e  "  \'  i  a  Dolor osa . ' ' 

1  am  giving  you  all  these  explanations,  but 
you  could  never  form  a  correct  idea  uniess  you 
could  see  it  yourself. 

We  have  an  orpliamage  of  some  seventy 
Arab  children;  a  boarding-ischool  for  the  mid- 
dle classex',  and  one  for  the  higher  classes;  in 
this  we  have  quite  a  number  of  Mohammedan's 
— very  nic(»  children.  They  are  to  be  pitied, 
foi',  even  if  they  are  (convinced  they  are  on  the 
wrong  path  spiritually,  they  can  never  change. 
Tiiey  would  be  killed  immediately.  When  they 
go  out,  or  ai)ii>ear  anywhci'c  in  public,  they 
must  liave  a  thick,  l)la;'k  veil  entirely  covering 
th(>ii'  faces. 

We  are  having  our  vacation  no^y,  until  the 
tenth  of  Jairuary,  so  evei'v  day  we  go  for  long 
walksi.  I  have  already  visited  many  of  the 
sanctuaries,  but  the  walk  I  like  the  most  is  the 
one  wc  take  often,  going  out  O'f  tlie  Gate  of  St. 
Stephen  aiul  then  through  the  Valley  of  Josa- 
I'/hiat,  on  the  road  to  Jerieo.  We  first  go  to  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  Our  Lord  went 
so  often  with  His  disciples.  Thei'c  are  still  in 
existence  there,  eight  olive  trees,  the  moist  ven- 
ei-able  trees  in  the  world,  the  trunks  of  some 
of  them  are  from  six  to  eight  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  Franciscan  monks  have  the  care  of 
this  Gai'den.  For  a  long  time  they  left  it  in  its 
})rimitive,  wild  state,  but  unhappily  they  have 
laid  it  ont  with  beds  of  flowers  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  souvenirs  to  the  pilgrims.  How- 
ever, it  seems  that  the  custodian  has  given  or- 
ders tbat  next  year,  all  that  must  disappear. 
At  a   ston(>'si  throw   is  the   Grotto   of  Our  Sa- 
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vioiu".  It  is  about  the  only  inomuiieiit  wliicli 
lias  coiLservo'd  its.  pi'iinitive  state  intact.  Every- 
wSicrc  the  roek  is  the  same  as  on  the  sacred 
niiiiht  of  Holy  Thursday,  You  go  down  about 
twelve  stei)s  to  enter  the  Grotto  Avhicli  .^eeiniis 
very  dark,  until  you  get  aceuisjtonied  to  it,  and 
then  you  see  there  are  three  or  four  altars 
wheie  Mas  i-  jiid  every  day.  Dui-ing  Lent 
we  go  to  Mass  there,  and  to  iloly  Coinmunion., 
.'onietinies. 

Besides  live  Grotto  is  the  tomb  of  the  Blessted 
\'irgin,  in  the  Church  of  tihe  Assumption.  Tiie 
("hux'h  is  underground,  and  to  gain  access  to 
the  tomb,  you  go  down  forty-eight  steps;  it 
Ivelongs  to  the  Greeks  and  Armenians — "schis- 
;;iati('.'.  After  leaving  the  church  we  follow 
the  road  that  leads  to  Jerico;  in  the  valley  we 
■  rv  the  p-i;ih  that  Our  Lord  followed  when  He 
went  from  the  (^^enacle  to  pray  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  after  crossing  the  torrent  of 
Cedron,  which  n^o  longer  exists.  In  the  dis- 
i.Mue  is  Bethiphage,  where  Our  Lord  mounted 
the  asis  and  began  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  On  the  opposite  side  is  Bethany, 
where  Martha  and  Mary,  His  faithful  friends, 
lived.  All  the  sides'  of  the  mountains  look  som- 
])re  and  desolate.  There  are  Turkish,  Jewish 
and  Mohammedan  graveyards,  not  a  plant, 
not  a  flower,  all  is  desolation.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Mt.  Olives  rises  Mt.  Moriah,  the  former 
place  of  thie  Temple,  but  now  that  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  a  magnificent  building,  bur 
what  is  it  in  comparison  with  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  Temple! 

On  the  way  back  we  go  up  the  Mountain  of 
Olives'.,  a  very  steep  and  stony  path,  and  we 
come  to  a  large,  enclosed  space  of  ground. 
This  belongs  to  our  Community,  having  been 
given  u.s  by  the  Princess  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
Av'ho  also  gave  the  ground  upon  which  is  built 
the  Church  of  the  Pater,  where  the  Carmeli^js 


are.  Here  are  a  sinall  vineyard,  fruit  trees  and 
a  vegetable  garden,  and  above  all  a  moat  mag- 
nificent view.  On  one  side  are  tlie  mountains 
of  Moab,  the  Jordan  and  tiie  Dead  Sea  ;  on  liie 
other,  Jerusalem  surrounded  by  its  embattled 
walls  and  fortified  by  tiowers.  Not  very  far 
from  til  ere  is  the  Church  of  "Dominus  Flevit," 
wlii  re  Our  Lord  wept  at  the  thought  of  the  ter- 
rible calamitie:-!  that  were  to  befall  Jerusalem. 

But  this  description  will  hold  over  for  an- 
otlher  time.  There  is  also  my  visit  to  Bethle- 
hem to  tell  you  about. 

We  are  having  delightful  weather  here 
now  and  the  sky  is  always  of  the  deepest  blue. 
I  have  never  seen  anytliing  to  compare  with 
it.  We  have  not  much  of  a  garden — it  is  a 
hanging  one,  about  the  size  of  a  handkercliief — 
for  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Moh>ainjne- 
dan  part  of  the  city,  where  the  houses  are  built 
very  close  together;  but  there  are  tei-races  over 
the  (111  ire  house  and  we  Ivave  a  \-iew  (if  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem.  1  take  promenades  up 
there  very  often.  There  is  a  'minaret  just  in 
front  of  us  from  whJeh  six  times  a  day  ami 
twice  in  the  night,  we  hear  the  call  to  prayer. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  everything 
ixi  pell-mell,  camels,  donkeys,  autos  all  jostling 
together.  You  must  look  out  for  your  own 
safety  as  well  as  you  can.  We  meet  some  very 
fine  types  of  Bedouins  and  Arabs,  but  1  should 
not  care  to  meet  them  alone  in  the  dark.  As 
to  the  donkeys — when  they  want  to  pas-s,  they 
stick  their  noses  into  youi-  sides  and  politely 
ask  you  to  turn  aside. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  everywhere,  in  ;ill 
the  Sanctuaries,  I  pray  for  you  in  a  >|»t'(ial 
ma.nnev. 

With  love  and  best  vvi.shes  for  a  most  happy 
New  Year  to  you  and  all  those  1  know  at  dear 
Loretto,  1  am  yours  devotedly, 

SR.  MARIE  LORETTE  DE  SIOX. 
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MY  FAVORITE  SUBJECTS 


This  isi  certainly  a  queer  theme — a  lession 
about  lessoais,,  whdieh  I  ciajinot  help  thinking  a 
bit  priggiisih,  but  as  a  mere  reminiscence  not 
an  unwelcome  one,  I  must  confes'S  that  the 
branches  of  knowledge  which  gave  me  tlie 
greatest  pleasure  to  assimilate,  varied  from 
time  to  time,  depending  on  the  circumstances 
under  wliieh  they  were  studied  and  the  suc- 
cess I  obtia>ined  in  them. 

There  was  the  teacher  to  whom  I  took  such 
a  violent  fancy  that  I  printed  out  on  my  time- 
table, her  subjects  underlined  in  red  ink,  and 
widely  separated  from  thos«  of  other  teachers, 
by  artistic  little  scallops.  Then  there  came  a 
time  when  I  succeeded  in  proving  a  particularly 
intricate  problem  in  geometry,  and  for  a  brief 
space — to  be  exact,  until  I  stairted  the  next 
problem — I  conceived  the  idea  of  being  a  ma- 
thematician. 

But  after  this,  and  other  vagaries  of  a  like 
nature  had  ipassed,  two  subjects  always  came 
back  to  favour — ^History  and  English.  The 
scholarly  part  of  my  nature  always  inclined 
towards  the  pursuit  of  those  subjects,  not  only 
during  my  High  School  years,  but  even  from 
the  time  I  became  engrossed  in  a  sanguinary 
bistoTy  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  particu- 
lairly  as  a  child  of  tender  years  in  the  Second 
Book,  wrote  a  pathetic  little  tale  about  a  saga- 
cious dog  rescuing  a  blind  man  from  a  piartieu- 
larly  violent  conflagration. 

The  bistory  in  High  School,  I  discovered, 
increased  in  interest  from  year  to  year.  For 
the  first  year  we  took  the  latter  part  of  Cana- 
dian hdisto-ry,  and  as  I  liked  only  the  Ftench 
period,  I  voted  it  no  history  at  all  but  "mere 
party  squabbling."  I  remember  expressing 
this  opinion  witb  all  the  authoritative  emphasis 
of  a  young  person  who  has  just  entered  High 
Scli'ool.  Little  did  I  dream,  as  I  yawned  my 
way  through  a  page  of  Tory  politics  that  I 
should  some  day  be  translating  Cicero's  anti- 
quated principles  from  the  original  Latin. 


In  the  second  year  we  renewed  our  ac- 
quaintance with  English  History,  which  was 
quite  to  my  taist'e.  Indeed  it  was  from  this 
cdiironicle  I  liad  been  early  led  to  believe  erron- 
iously,  that  in  former  lages  people  were  great 
nobles,  or  kings  or  queens,  and  led  delightfully 
exciting  and  adventurous  lives,  an  idea  which 
was  followed  by  Tegret  that  I  had  not  been 
fated  to  live  in  such  glo.rious  ages. 

Then,  by  decrees  of  the  Department  of 
Education  which  ordained  that  the  farther  we 
advance  on  the  flowery  (?)  path  of  knowledge, 
the  deeper  we  should  delve  into  the  past,  I 
found  myself  initiated  into  the  bewildering 
mysteries  concerning  Mycenean  pots  and  pans 
and  the  contents  of  broken  up  cities  generally 
— in  a  word  I  commenced  ancient  history.  I 
admired  the  Greeks,  but  disliked  the  Romans 
with  the  usual  result  in  subjects  to  which  I  have 
a  partiality,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  following 
the  seattered  liisitories  of  the  Greek  states,  but 
never  could  write  a  paper  on  the  Romans  with 
any  degree  of  complacency. 

Third  Form  English  was  the  most  absorb- 
ing '1  had  ever  taken.  As  a  whole  I  prefer  the 
works  of  Tennyson  to  those  of  any  other  poet. 
As  to  Colei-idge,  though  I  could  not  attemipt 
a  criticism  of  his  style  or  structure,  I  spent  one 
very  happy  Sunday  afternoon  writing  (what 
I  considered)  a  liighly  satirical  denunciation 
of  the  spirit  of  "The  Ancient  Marineir,"  while 
Shakespea.re,  as  everyone  knows  who  has  taken 
his  plays  in  literature,  provides  one  with  any 
number  of  new  and  taking  expressions,  which 
having  a  classical  turn,  are  rarely  objected  to 
by  "parents  or  superiors." 

Dropping  into  a  reminiscent  mood,  I  can 
recall  pleasant  pictures  of  my  English  study  in 
Tliird  Form:  evenings  spent  in  comfortable 
solitude  in  my  own  room,  memorizing  "Ulys- 
sus"  and  "The  Lotus  Eaters"  and  assiduously 
preparing  my  lesson  on  "Locksley  HaU, "  while 
the  algebra  and  geometry  lay  neglected  on  the 
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floor  (after-four  poriodis  not  beiing  on  the  time- 
table in  the  (larkciiiiig  .sehool-ro'om),  ihastily 
arranging  eleventli-boiir  eoni{)ositions  —  the 
pi'ocess  of  elevated  thought  being  somewhat  re- 
tiarded  by  the  paiigsj  of  hunger. 

At  length  news  eaine  that  eertain  exams, 
whieli  had  loomed  up  in  monistrouis  proportions' 
during-  llu"  year,  were  siuece'ssfully  pass^ed,  and 
final'ly  a  letter  arrived  from  the  University 
wlii{  h  quite  overwhelmed  me  with  its  opening, 
"Dear  Madam,"  and  requesting  me  to  fill  in 
certain  eardw.  Someiiow  my  eye  rested  a  trifle 
longer  on  the  Englisli  an^d  History  courses  than 
on  tiie  others'. 

Who  knows  but  tliere  was  a  reaiSon  fo:r  this? 
Time  will  show. 

JOSEPHINE   PHELAN. 

I/oretto  Abbey  College. 


2Il|^  Mnrtlx  ^utt 

The  vines  that  flasihed  flame  yester-year 
■In  glittering,  crystal  drippings  hanig 
A  fiparkling  diaidem  of  light 
Icicles  on  my  portico ! 

Glas'Sied-in,  their  tiny  berries  red 
Unloosienied  by  la.st   autumn's  wind, 
With  criss-oroS'S   twigs   and   curled   brown 

leaves 
Ma.ke  latticed  tracery  on  the  snoAV. 

LOLA  BEERS   MYSEN,   Alumna. 


LETTER  FROM  LORETTO  ABBEY, 

"MARY'S  MOUNT,  '  BALLARET, 

AUSTRALIA. 

To  Miss  Ijena  Cote,  Convener  of  Press, 
Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  Canada,-— 
The  Diamond  Jubilee  number  of  "The 
Rainbow"  i-eached  us  fi-oni  Toronto  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  1922,  and,  though  late,  we 
desire  to  unite  in  the  loving  congi-atulatious 
which  from  far  and  near  luive  already  greeted 
your  Diamond  Jubilee. 

The  children  of  Loretto  Abbey,  Mary's 
Mount,  represented  by  .Marjorie  Baunon,  will 
be  pleased  to  see  their  letter  in  i)r'int.  and  will 
well  understand  that  amid  the  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee festivities,  it  would  not  be  ea.sy  to  find  time 
10  send  a  letter  in  exchanige.  However,  the.> 
hope  for  an  exchange  letter  by  th^  1st  of 
June,  1923,  the  date  of  the  next  issue  of  •JMos- 
ionrs."  They  also  request  |)ei-inis>i(iii  to  i-e- 
print  (with  acknowledgement)  an  extract  from 
the  maisterly  account  of  the  I.B.V.M.  written 
by  ''A  Loretto  Alumina"  in  the  Jubilee  is>ue. 
The  young  Austiialian  branch  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  not  celebrate  its  Goldeji  Jubilee  until 
24th  of  September,  1925,  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  upon  whieii  the  tir>t  .Ma-s  was 
:;aid  in  Loretto  Abbey,  Mary's  Mount.  But. 
though  young,  it  would  not  willingly  l)e  sur- 
passed in  sisterly  love  and  i-evereaice  for  its 
elder  sister  in  America. 

Again,  repeating,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
present  and  past  pupils  of  the  I.B.V.M.,  in 
Ausitraliia,   sincere    congratulations. 

A  Past  Pupil  of  Loretto  Abbey, 

Mary's  Mount,  Ballara^. 

We  send  under  separate  covei-,  by  this  mail, 
a  presentaticui  copy  of  "  lOucalyptus  Blossoms," 
December,  1922. 
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IN      THE     WILDS 


'\+ft|'HEN  I  was  isixteen  I  went  to  spend  the 
T|t  1  ^summer  in  the  Canadian  woods  with  my 
mother,  a  younger  brother  and  sister  and 
Paul  Everett,  a  combination  of  tutor  and  police- 
man to  take  care  of  my  somewhat  obstreper- 
ous younig  brother.  We  motored  up,  starting 
at  three-thirty  one  morning.  Can  anyone  ima- 
gine going  to  bed  at  'midnight,  owing  to  late 
packing,  and  being  rudely  awakened  two  short 
hours  later.  I  never  knew  anything  that  seem- 
ed quite  so  uncamny  as  that  two  o  'clock  break- 
fast. We  tried  to  force  ourselves  to  be  calm 
and  eat,  but  with  little  sucicess.  So  very  soon 
we  were  on  our  way. 

I  drove  until  we  reached  Toronto,  but  when 
there,  mother  professed  a  fear  of  my  ability  as 
chauffeur  in  the  midst  of  heavy  traffic,  and  so 
Paul  took  the  wheel.  Since  it  was  istill  very 
early  it  was  not  looiig  before  we  had  left  the 
city  street  behind  us  and  were  once  more  on 
the  open  road.  The  weather  was  wonderfully 
clear  and  motoring  was  a  delight.  We  reached 
Braoebridge  at  eight  that  evening.  Not  daring 
to  go  further  on  aiccount  of  the  rough,  dark 
roads,  we  sipent  the  night  at  a  hotel  there.  We 
started  on  the  road  again  the  following  day  at 
noon  and  reached  our  destination  about  five. 
The  cottage  had  been  opened  and  put  in  shape 
and  a  country  girl  installed  in  the  kitohen. 

The  cottage,  named  "Bonnynook, "  was  om 
the  shore  of  the  Muskoka  river,  built  at  the  toip 
of  a  terrace  leading  to  the  bank.  There  was  a 
veranda  on  three  isides  icommanding  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  river.  I  have  isaid  ' '  command- 
ing a  view, 'but  in  reality  it  was  very  much 
obscured  on  both  sides  by  the  trees' — tall  pines 
and  stately  oaks  and  maples  with  the  oiocasioai- 
al  white  trunk  of  'a  birch.  In  front,  terraced 
steps  led  to  a  dock  and  float  and  a  'small  sto'ne 
bathing  dock.  Around  the  point  concealed  by 
tree's  there  was  a  boat-house  containing  a  mo- 
tor-Launch, the  indispensable  mode  of  travel  dn 
that  country. 

The  morning  after   our   arrival   we   saw  a 


canoe  and  row-boat  pulled  up  on  the  float.  The 
former  I  claimed  as  my  special  pro'perty.  Jim, 
my  brother,,  'announced  his  preferenee  for  the 
row-boat  and  immediately  disappeared  in  it,  to 
mother 'is  intense  consternation.  Here  Paul's 
duty  began.  He  took  the  eanoe  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  culprit  on  a  small  island  down  the 
river.  As  a  punishment  he  was  not  allowed  to 
go  out  alone  in  the  boat  for  a  week. 

From  a  neighbouring  farmer  we  procured 
two  fairly  good  'saddle  horses.  Though  our 
days  followed  no  regular  'schedule,  we  usually 
rose  between  nine  and  ten,  took  a  dip  and  then 
had  breakfast.  Often  we  went  to  the  village, 
which  was  about  two  miles  distant,  for  supplies 
before  lunch,  but  that  was  largely  as  we  felt 
inclined.  Indeed  that  was  mainly  what  we  did 
all  day  long.  In  the  evening 'someone  rowed  or 
canoed  to  the  village  for  the  mail. 

There  was  fine  fishing  up  there — trolling  in 
the  Lake  of  Bays  and  bass-fishing  in  a  simaller 
lake  about  two  miles  inland.  But  the  greatest 
Kp'ort  in  this  line  was  the  ispeckled- trout  fish- 
ing. We  went  about  seven  miles  up  the  lake 
by  launch  and  walked  inland  for  some  dis- 
tance, then  wadeid  for  half  a  mile  and  knee- 
deep  in  a  swamp  until  we  came  to  a  clear  pool 
in  the  middle  of  the  mairsh.  Fish,  were  very 
plentiful  there,  due  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
place.  We  isimply  had  to  cast  the  line  and  with- 
in a  minute  a  fish  bit  and  only  had  to  be  played 
a  little  and  reeled  in.  At  this  rate  it  did  not 
take  long  to  get  a  good  string. 

The  summer  months  passed  away  without 
any  very  extraordinary  adventures,  though  now 
and  then  we  had  strange  'surprises  and  a  few 
thrilling  experiences.  At  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber my  father  came  out  to  spend  a  month  at 
the  cottage.  We  had  intended  to  return  with 
him,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  my 
brother  met  with  an  accident  while  hunting, 
which  enforced  'his  stay  for  the  whole  winter. 
We  all  decided  to  remain  with  him  and  my 
father  went  back  alone.    The  beautiful  autumn 
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days  passed  swiftly  and  uneventfully  and  then 
winter  set  in.  We  had  near  neighbours  on 
both  sides  of  us,  but  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods  there  was  an  air  of  lurking  danger  and 
mystery  about  the  place,  which,  towards  the 
end  of  December  was  increased  by  the  report 
of  stray  wolves,  and  a  few  wild  cats  had  been 
seen-  in  the  vicinity.  We  said  nothing  about 
this  to  mother,  knowing  that  it  would  cause 
her  a  great  deal  of  worry.  One  morning  at 
breakfast  siie  said  that  she  heard  a  cat  crying 
in  the  niglit.  Paul  and  I  looked  at  each  other, 
but  said  notliing.  Later  he  told  me  that  when 
he  was  coming  home  with  the  milk  the  evening 
before,  he  was  sure  that  he  heard  the  thrice- 
repeated  warning  icry  of  a  catamount. 

The  next  day  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  began 
which  lasted  for  two  days.  On  the  third  the 
sky  cleared  and  the  wind  went  down.  Being 
terribly  tired  of  staying  sliut  vip  in  the  house, 
Paul  and  I  took  our  guns  and  went  out  in 
search  of  rabbits.  I  thought  of  the  catamount 
Paul  had  heard,  but  said  nothing  for  fear  tiiat 
he  would  tease  me  about  being  afraid.  W*? 
didn't  go  any  great  distance  from  the  cottage, 
but  instead  of  following  the  river  bank,  we 
crossed  the  road  and  entered  the  denser  part 
of  the  forest  on  the  opposite  side.  We  shot  a 
few  rabbits  and  were  starting  for  the  road 
again  when  we  heard  a  snarl.  Turning,  we 
saw  a  huge  catamount  half  concealed  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree.  It  sprang  at  Paul,  but  he 
lunged  to  one  side  and  the  force  of  its  spring 
carried  it  far  beyond  him.  Paul,  lying  in  the 
snow,  fired  at  the  beast  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  Paul  started  to  get  up,  but  dropped 
back  with  a  groan.  In  escaping  the  wild-cat's 
spring  he  had  broken  his  ankle.  I  droipped  my 
■  rifle  and  M'ent  to  him.  He  unstrapped  his  lea- 
ther legging  and  we  saw  that  it  was  dreadfully 
•swollen.  Since  he  could  not  stand  on  it  I  said 
I  would  go  for  help.  All  this  time  we  had  for- 
gotten tiie  catamount,  but  a  sudden  growl 
awoke  us  to  the  realization  of  our  peril.  The 
animal  was  creeping  towards  up  on  its  front 
legs — its  hind  ones  dragging  in  the  snow. 
Paul's  shot  had  not  killed  the  beast,  only  par- 
tially paralyzing  it      The  magazine  in     Paul's 


rifle  was  ernrpty — mine  out  of  reach.  The  beast 
( rept  nearer  and  nearer  until  it  was  only  mx 
feet  from  us.  Suddenly  it  stopi>ed  and  coughed 
— would  it  sink,  unable  to  move  farther?  But 
no,  it  came  on  again.  1  felt  Paul  move — he 
reached  for  his  gun  and  groaned  when  he  real- 
ized how  usele.sis  it  wa.'*.  Painfully  he  raised 
himself  to  his  knees,  seizing  the  weapwn  as  a 
club.  The  animal  was  now  about  a  yard  from 
us  and  1  closed  my  eyes  in  terror  of  the  strug- 
gle. Then  the  animal  suddenly  stopped,  the 
fire  went  out  of  its  green  eyes  and  with  a  qui<'k 
wheeze  it  sank  limply  to  tiie  ground,  dead. 
This  danger  was  past,  but  we  had  scarcely 
time  then  to  realize  what  might  happen  when 
the  sound  of  voices  came  to  us  through  the 
woods.  It  was  a  hap])y  chance  that  brought 
to  our  rescue  a  neighbouring  farmer  and  his 
hired  man,  on  their  way  home  from  the  logging 
camp.  Between  them  they  carried  Paul  to  the 
cottage. 

The  snow  began  to  melt  about  the  middle  of 
March  and  the  ice  to  loosen  in  the  river.  Often 
in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night  a  loud  boom- 
ing noise  told  us  that  the  ice-sheet  had  broken 
up  and  was  moving  out  toward  the  lake.  Af- 
ter this  came  a  warm  spell  and  high  winds. 
The  river  became  a  roaring  torrent.  Our  float 
was  carried  away  (not  muich  loss)  and  more 
than  once  a  boat-house  or  an  upturned  oraft 
paKsed  swiftly  by,  borne  on  the  mighty  current 
of  the  river.  The  spring  day«  began  to  lengthen 
and  the  buds  on  the  trees  to  open,  and  when 
May  came,  flowers  opened,  the  carols  of  niim.- 
berless  birds  miade  sweet  music  in  the  wK)ods 
and  the  farmers  busied  themselves  with  the 
planting  of  their  crops.  Then  the  weather  be- 
came warmer  and  before  we  realized  it,  sum- 
mer was  upon  us. 

By  this  time  mother  was  tired  out  with  the 
lonely  life  of  a  pioneer  and  planned  a  housie 
party.  My  little  sister  was  frankly  delighted, 
doubtless  because  it  would  mean  new  ami  as- 
sorted kinds  of  mischief.  I  was  divided  be- 
tween joy  at  se<eing  friends  and  reluctance  to 
give  up  the  simple  and  rigorous  life  to  return  to 
the  very  conventional.  In  June  the  finst  in- 
stalment of  guests  arrived,  mostly  friends  and 
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relatives  of  mother's,  many  of  whom  I  did  not 
know.  The  month  passed  away  in  a  pleasant 
round  of  dancesi,  launch-parties  and  picnics. 
By  the  end  of  June  they  liad  nearly  all  de- 
parted, but  a  few  remiained  for  the  summer. 

One  day  a  fearful  wind  and  rain  storm  came 
up  which  lasted  for  a  day  and  a  night.  All 
lines  of  communication  were  cut  off.  The  next 
day  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  village. 
The  sto,rm  had  started  about  eleven  in  the 
morning — two  hours  before  that  two  brothers 
from  the  village  had  started  in  a  canoe  for 
the  Wa-Wa,  a  hotel  on  the  lake.  They  had 
never  reached  it  and  it  was  feared  that  they 
had  been  lost  in  the  storm.  In  spite  of  the 
high  waters  in  the  lake,  search  parties  had 
started  at  daybreak,  for  there  were  number- 
less small  islands  where  they  might  have  landed 
on  seeing  the  storm  approaching.  That  night 
I  was  returning  from  a  dance,  in  a  canoe,  with 
two  boys  who  were  our  guests.  We  were  the 
last  of  our  party  to  leave,  and  a  heavy  fog 
had  fallen  on  the  river.  I  sat  in  the  middle  and 
held  the  flash-light  while  the  two  boys  paddled 
slowly  up  the  lake.  We  got  into  the  river  all 
right,  but  it  was  darker,  owing  to  the  wooded 
shores  on  both  sides.  So  we  began  to  give  the 
special  signal  we  all  used,  and  to  flash  our 
light.  We  saw  two  lights  flash  on  the  dock, 
then  the  steady,  though  faint  glow  of  the  lan- 
tern. The  boys  had  just  headed  the  <ianoe  for 
the  wharf  when  we  felt  a  jar  and  knew  that 
we  had  hit  something.  I  flashed  the  light  to 
the  stern  and  there  we  saw  an  overturned 
canoe.  Thtinking  it  to  be  one  that  had  drifted 
away  during  the  storm,  we  towed  it  to  the  dock. 
There,  by  the  aid  of  lights,  we  examined  it 
and  recognized  it  to  be  the  one  belonging  to 
the  missing  boys.  Sorrow  filled  all  our  hearts, 
for  we  felt  sure  that  they  must  have  been 
drowned.  At  this  moment  we  saw  a  launch 
headed  towards  the  dock.  It  stopped  and  one 
of  the  searching  party  landed.  In  great  excite- 
ment we  showed  them  the  canoe.  It  was  indeed 
the  one  we  thought.  The  father  of  the  boys 
was  there,  silent  and  grave  in  Ms  overwhelm- 
ing grief.  He  simply  said:  "Yes,  that's  the 
one  all  right,"  and  bent  to  touch  tenderly  his 


sons'  canoe.  We  turned  aside,  the  sudden  tears 
rushing  to  our  eyes  at  the  pathetic  sight.  Sad- 
ness filled  our  hearts,  for  it  seemed  certain  that 
the}"  must  have  perished. 

As  if  fearful  of  admitting  the  worst,  the 
father  spoke:  "It  is  not  hopeless;  they  may 
have  landed  on  an  island ;  it  has  been  too  rougri 
to  search  more  than  a  few."  The  same  thought 
had  occurred  to  all  of  us.  The  men,  glad  of 
action,  immediately  began  to  plan  another  ex- 
pedition. Through  the  fog  we  saw  the  head- 
light of  another  launch.  It  was  hailed  and  a 
second  searching  party  landed  on  the  wharf 
and  joined  in  the  discussion.  A  map  of  the' 
lake  was  produced,  and  then  the  men  were 
divided  into  five  groups',  each  to  search  a  cer- 
tain territory.  We  ofit'ered  our  launch,  and  two 
men  set  otf  in  each,  leaving  four  behind  to  bor- 
row boats  to  hasten  the  work. 

With  silent  prayers  in  our  hearts  we  watch- 
ed them  depart  into  the  fog.  If  it  would  only 
lift  lit  would  be  so  much  easier.  For  a  long 
time  we  stood  there.  Suddenly  a  breeze  sprang 
up.  The  fog  began  to  lift  off  the  water  and 
soon  the  whole  sky  was  clear,  but  best  of  all 
the  moon  was  shining  in  the  full  glory  of  a 
northern  night.  With  thankful  heart®  we  went 
up  the  steps  to  the  oottage.  Now  the  work  of 
the  searchers  would  be  rendered  easier,  and 
somehow  all  of  us  felt  that  it  would  be  success- 
ful. 

It  was  just  after  dawn  the  two  were  found 
on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  They 
were  nearly  fam'shed.  for  they  had  eaten  noth- 
ing but  blue-berries — yet  they  were  very  much 
aliive.  The  next  morning  when  we  went  to  the 
village  we  saw  the  two  sitting  in  front  of  the 
post-office,  surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd 
of  the  youthful  f/npiiliu  c,  making  the  most  of 
their  adventure.  They  were  for  many  a  day 
the  heroes  of  the  village,  of  course. 

In  the  middle  of  August  my  father  came, 
and  the  guests  for  my  small  house-party  began 
to  arrive.  What  fun  it  was  to  welcome  friends 
I  had  not  seen  for  over  a  year !  We  had  a  glori- 
ous, two  weeks^ — ^motoring  over  bumpy  roads, 
fi'hing,  boating  and  swimming,  with  dancing 
in  the   evenings.     The  last  night  we   gave    a 
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masked  fete  and  invited  all  the  cottages  we 
knew.  The  trees  and  cottages  were  strung 
with  lanterns  and  we  danced  on  the  veranda 
and  on  the  dock.  From  many  lantern-hung 
canoes  floating  on  the  river,  the  ukeleles  played 
a  faint  acconij)animent  to  the  band. 

About  an  hour  after  midnight  I  stood  alane 
on  the  terrace  and  gazed  out  along  the  water. 
I  tJiought  of  all  that  had  happened  during  our 
stay — our  arrival,  the  happy  summer,  the 
beauty  of  tlie  autumn,  the  splendor  of  the  win- 
ter months  and  the  glory  of  the  spring  season. 


r  liated  to  leave  the  place  that  now  seemed 
more  like  home  to  me  than  the  one  I  had  left 
a  year  ago.  It  was  very  late  when  the  guests 
departed,  and  the  next  day  we  started  on  our 
homeward  journey.  As  we  drove  along  the 
1i-ee-lined  road,  I  turned  and  cast  a  long,  sor- 
rowful look  at  the  cottage  in  the  trees,  that 
now  seemed  so  lonely  and  deserted.  Amid 
cries  of  "Farewell  Bonnybrook !"  we  turned  the 
bend  in  the  road  and  set  our  faces  toward:* 
home. 

ANNE  PETERS. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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THE  LATE  VERY  REV.  WILLIAM  RICHARD  HARRIS 


Loretto  lost  oine  of  its  oldest  and  warme.st 
friends  a  few  weeks   ago,   when,  after  but  a 
week's  serious  illneisis,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Harris 
passed  to  his  well-eamed  reward.     For  more 
than  ihiallf  a  century  his  had  been  a  familiar 
and  beloved  figure  at  every  public  and  many  a 
private  oooasion  at  Lo.retto  Abbey,  at  Loretto, 
Niagara  Falls,   Hamilton,  and  at  the  College 
and  Day  School  on  Brunswick  avenue.     One 
can  never  'forget  the  hearty  and  genial  grasp 
of  his  hand,  the  keen  interest  he  always  show- 
ed   in    all    that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
Institute,  nor  the  readiness  with  which  he  came 
to  its  aid  with  his  valuable  advice  and  opinion. 
flis  words  of  address  at   the   annual  closings 
and  upon  many  special  public  occasion's  form- 
ed  an  almost   indispensable   item  on  the  pro- 
gram, their  keynote  always  tending  to  estab- 
lisli  or  rene\A'  a  sense  of  esprit  de  corps  on  the 
P'art  of  both  students  and  alumnae.     It  was  a 
privilege     to     hear  his  scholarly  comment  on 
amateur   or  professional    performances.     This 
was  always  diiscrimiinating  as  well  as  encour- 
aging, and  when  mingled  with  brilliant  anec- 
dote or  wise  epigram^  lasi  it  so  often  was,  the 


effect  was  irresistible.  Dean  Harris  had  tliat 
rare  gift  of  seeing  the  general  bearings  of  a 
subject,  without  missing  or  undervaluing  the 
smallest  detail  thereof.  He  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters' and  a  'man  of  science  as  well  as  a  theolo- 
gian, and  in  all  three  of  these  realms  he  has 
left  monuments  that  do  honour  to  his  name. 
Pershaps  that  geniality  of  manner,  the  natural 
expression  of  a  large-heartedness  which  ex- 
cluded no  one  from  his  understanding  sym- 
pathy, was  the  quality  in  him  whieh  wa.s  most 
potent  for  good.  He  won  friends  everywhere ; 
neither  race  nor  creed  proved  a  barrier  to  his 
friendship,  as  many  testimonies  since  his  death 
go  to  prove. 

Among  Dean  Harris'  published  works  were: 
"The  Oatholic  Chureh  in  the  Niagara  Penis- 
sula  1626-1895";  ''Days  and  Nights  in  the 
Tropics";  "By  Path  and  Trail,"  a  book  of 
southern  travel;  and  a  series  of  striking  arti- 
cles dealing  with  his  travels  in  Mexico  and 
(,'entral  America.  He  was  presidejit  of  the 
Association  of  Mechanical  Institutes  of  On- 
tario ;  and  in  1897  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  con- 
ferred    on     him    by   the    Ottaw^a    University. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


LORETTO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    KEV.   MOTHER   PULCHERIA. 

Hon.  President    IVIOTHER   M.   CHRISTINA. 

President    MRS.  J .  P.  HYNES. 

First    Vice-President    MRS.  W.  S.  MILNE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    HARRY    ROESLER. 

Recording  Secretary MISS    CHRISTINA    COLLINS. 

Corresponding   Secretary    MISS    MONA    CLARKE. 

Treasurer    MISS  ALMA   SMALL. 

Convenor  of  House  CommittM.    MRS.  W.  T.  MERRY. 
Convenor  of  Entertainment  ....MRS.  W.   T.  J.  LEE. 

Convenor  of  Membership MISS   KATHERINE   LAMBE. 

Convenor  of  Press    MISS   LENA  COTE. 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  tlie  AiuTOnae  As- 
sociati'oiii  wais  lield  at  Loretto  Abbey  oil  Tueis- 
day,  April  lOtlli,  MrS'.  J.  P.  Hynes  presidiiTg. 
It  was  aniiounieed  by  the  President  that  a  ' '  Tea 
and  Daaioe"  would  be  held  in  aid  of  the  sielioliar- 
sdiip  woirk  of  the  Asisociatioin';  amd  a  "Theatre 
Night"  would  be  givein  at  tih'e  end  of  April, 
by  the  Lolcal  Counciil  of  Woinen,  with  which 
the  Alumnae  is  affiliated.  A  wonderful  pro- 
gram was  preiseinted  durimg  the  afternoon, 
wihen  Miss  Nella  Jeffries  gave  a  readinjg  of 
"The  Postoffice,"  a  Hindu  play  by  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore.  The  music  and  charm  of  Mists 
eTefferies'  vo'ice  in  her  interpretation  made  of 
t'hiis  unique  play,  a  piece  of  true  art.  This  was 
followed  by  an  eff'ective  prograim  of  cl.a.s«ical 
numbers  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Harold  West,  a 
pupil  of  ]\Ir.  Ernest  Seitz,  and  by  a  group  of 
songs,  beautifully  smig  by  Mrs.  Russell  Mar- 
shall, aceoanpianied  on  the  piano  by  l>i'.  Russell 
Marshall  with  sympathy  and  perfection.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  artists,  aaid  to  Mre.  William 
T.  J.  Lee,  Convenor  of  the  Entert/aiiinment  Com- 
mittee, ^^'as  moved  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Milne  and 
sieiconided  by  Mm.  Twohey.  Tea  was  served 
after  the  prO)gram,  vi'ith  Mrs.  McDonough  aird 
]\Iiss  Marie  McDonough  as  hostesses,  members 
of  the  Executive  and  the  Lm-etto  College  stu- 
dent's assisting. 

#     *     *     *     * 

The  Nominating  Commit'tee  of  tlie  Loretto 
Alumnae  Association  has  })eeii  called  for  May 
2nd,   at   3  o'eloek,   in   Loretto   Abbey.     Those 


requested  to  be  present  are :     Past  President, 
Past  Secretary  and  the  present  Executive. 

.Mivsis  ]\Iary  MaUon,  Loretto  Abbey  College, 
luis  been  appointed  Canadian  Editor  of  tlie 
l.F.C.A.  Bulletin.  The  Assoeiation  extends 
its  sinc(?rest  congratulations  to  Miss  Mallon. 
It  is  gtratifying  to  see  that  Loretto  pupils  are 
ever  .striviu'g  to  reaeh  the  top. 

The  Executive  and  many  members  of  the 
A'ssociatioii  were  present  at  tlie  luiiclicoii  given 
by  the  Toronto  Local  Council  of  Women  in 
honour  of  the  Delegates  who  were  attending 
the  National  Educatioaial  Conference.  The 
speaker  wais  Sir  ]\Iichael  Sadler,  eminent  Eng- 
lish Educationist.  The  Loretto  Alumn'cie  is 
aff'iliatcd  with  the  Loeal  Council  of  Women. 

The!  Alumnae  extends  congralulalioiis  to 
Mh's  Alice  :\lcLclland  and  to  Mr.  W.  Horkins 
(ML  their  marriage,  which  to/ok  place  on  Monday 
morning,  April  16th.  Alice  was  one  of  the  first 
graduates  of  Loret'to  Abbey  College,  and  has 
alwavs  been  a  staunch  member  of  our  Alummae, 


Congratulations  also  to  Aliss  Ethel  Maloney 
and  ]Mr.  E.  J.  Downey  on  their  recent  mar- 
riage, which  took  plaee  at  St.  Helen  e  Church. 
Ethel  has  been  one  of  Loretto 's  most  faithful 

friends. 

***** 

Felicitatioiiis  on  the  pai't  of  llic  Alumnae 
are  ott'ered  to  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Ernest  Seitz  on 
the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

The  Association  held  a  delightful  Tea  and 
Dance  at  Newman  Club,  St.  George  St.,  in  the 
aid  of  the  scholarsh.ip  work  of  the  Alumnae. 
About  two  hundr((l  j^ucsis  were  present,  amd 
]\Irs.  J.  P.  Ilynes.  President,  with  ^Irs.  W.  S. 
^lilne.  X'ice-Presideiit,  and  the  'members  of  the 
I<]xecutive  received  the  guests.  Tea  was  served 
in  the  liibrary  laud  the  table  was  beautifully 
decorated   with    rose    tulips.      jMrs.    W.    Merry 
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was  tea  liostess  and  was  assdsted  by  members 

of  tihe  Exeieutivo  and  the  College  girls,     Tlic 

Convener  off  tliisi  sue/eessiful  aaid  enjoyable  en- 

tertaiaimemt  was  Mrs.  William  T.  J.  Lee. 
*    *    t-    *    * 

On  Friday  afternoon,  April  20tli,  Evelyn 
Lee  gave  a  delightful  recital  for  the  Tertian 
Sisters  at  the  Abbey.  Those  who  had  not  heard 
her  for  some  time  were  amazed  at  her  progress. 
Better  still,  she  surprised  others  wlio  had  heard 
her  very  recently,  by  the  marvellous  sonority 
of  her  tone-production  in  the  Baeh-Busoni  Toe- 
cato,  D  Minor.  The  program  gave  evidence 
of  her  versatile  gifts.  The  exceptional  matur- 
ity of  her  technique  and  interpretive  powers 
fulfills  the  hi<ghest  expectation  of  her  former 
teachers  and  associates  at  Loretto. 


THE    VAGABOND 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  there  have  been 
struggles  between  my  vagabond  self  and  my 
self  who  w'is'hed  to  aict  as  'con'vention  and 
habit  dictateis.  My  vagabond  self  cravesi  the 
open  spaces,  a  long,  Avinding  road  with  new 
beauty  at  every  curve,  and  adventures  in  most 
unexpected  places.  Since  inV  'conventional 
self  must  go  to  school  and  become  educated 
in  the  way  of  books,  the  vagabond  cannot  fol- 
low the  urge  of  the  w^anderlust  and  so  I  must 
content  myself  with  only  occasional  journeys 
on  the  vagabond  road.  I  have  had  some  de- 
lightful wanderings  and  with  the  waving  o'f 
Ihe  magic  wand.  Imagination,,  I  can  pretend 
that  I  travel  in  far  away  countries  and  dis- 
cover quaint  customs  and  charmiing  ipeople. 

A  vagabond  journey  is  usually  preceded 
by  an  argument  duel  between  my  two  selves. 
Jf  the  day  is  la  iglorious  one,  after  a  week 
of  dismal  weather,  then  assuredly  the  vaga- 
bond wins.  I  don  old  clothes — who  ever  heard 
of  a  vagabond  taking  to  the  road  in  fashion's 
latest  creation? — and  set  forth  on  my  journey. 
The  woods,  the  beach,  a  country  road,  across 
the  fields — it  doesn't  matter,  just  a.s  long  as 
I  can  wmider  and  discover. 


Of  all  my  journeys  there  is  one  that  is  in 
iiiy  memory  book  to  stuy — and  why?'— I  can- 
not tell.  Perhaixs  it  was  the  witchery  of  a 
fall  day,  perlia,i>s  it  was  th,e  delight  of  dis- 
covering a  new  dream-nook,  or  pei'lrapt*  it  was 
hccaiuse  tli<e  vagabond  found  beauty  easily  thai 
(!:iy.  But  whatever  the  rea.son,  certain  it  is 
thiat  the  journey  on  whieh  I  discovered  my 
throne  and  when  I  played  queen,  was  thi' 
best  journey  my  vagabond  self  had  made. 

A  rare  day  of  early  October  gave  the  vaga- 
bond sutpremacy  and  I  set  out  to  wander.  We 
were  at  the  beach,  and  truly.  Nature  never 
liad  a  finer  canvas  on  which  to  paint  her 
beauties  of  earth,  sky,  and  water.  Tlie  trees 
ATcre  robed  in  autumn  glory  of  crimson,  oran-ge, 
<»'()ld,  and  rus»set..  The  water  sparkled  and 
danced  as  tihe  golden  sunlight  shimmered  on 
its  'broad  expanse  and  the  waves  murmured 
their  old,  sweet  stary  to  the  sand.  Far  away, 
the  purple  hills  on  the  other  shoi-e  curved 
in  graceful  undulations  a^gainst  t-he  archinig 
sky  of  deepest  blue.  The  air  had  just  a  tang 
of  fro»t  in  it  and  there  was  a  delightful  feeling 
of  exuberance.  The  most  exacting  vagabond 
could  not  ask  a  more  perfect  day.  I  had  wan- 
(I'l'red  far  along  the  beach  and  I  was  now  at 
the  rocky  point.  The  Avater  was  unusually  Ioav 
and  I  discovered  with  doliglit  that  by  juiup- 
in^:  rocks  I  could  get  out  farther  in  the  lake 
than  was  usual  at  high  water.  It  was  heaps 
of  fun  taking  far  jumps  over  the  pools  of 
iipi)ling  water,  I  long  ago  learned  that  to 
jump  rocks  one  must  never  follow  the  jjroverb 
of  "Look  before  you  leap,"  or  one  is  almost 
sure  to  slip  and  get  wet.  I  w^as  almost  at  the 
end  of  the  line  of  rocks,  and  there  it  was  that 
I  discovered  my  throne.  If  it  had  been  carved 
it  could  not  have  been  more  perfect,  but  no 
genius  can  ever  hope  to  come  near  the  per- 
fection of  God's  creation,  and  this  spot  seemed 
a  bit  of  God's  own  beauty.  There  was  a  jump 
over  a  pool  of  water  and  then  T  was  on  the 
throne  step — ^another  step  up,  and  I  was  seat'cd 
on  a  huge  rock.  It  w^as  a  rock  until  I  started 
my  game  of  "pretend,"  and  then  it  changed 
to  a  really,  truly  throne.  The  indentations 
in    liie   rock   wei-e   the  carvings   in   the   Avood 
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of  my  tlirone — the  sunlight-'dappled  water 
around  the  roek  island  Avas  the  palace  floor 
of  I'are  mosaic.  There  were  little  pools  in 
the  tlirone  steps  and  in  tbe  tlirone,  and  these 
Avere  changed  to  sparkling  jewels.  The  soft 
Avas'h  of  the  w-aves  lulled  into  the  far  away 
sweetness  of  a  'cello.  Of  course,  a  vagabond 
in  old  clothing  couldn't  very  well  sit  on  such 
a  gorgeous  throne,  so  I  wore  a  gown  of 
.(^reainj^  Avhite  satin  and  finest  lace.  A  orown 
of  filigree  gold  "witli  beautiful  jewels  Avais  on 
my  head — ^and  oli,  queenly  happiness,  my  hair 
wiii)  curly!  The  Avand  of  Imagination  is  such 
a,  Avorker  of  magic  that  I  sat  on  my  throne  with 
an  air  of  regal  dignity  and  grace.  Queens 
dream,  I  su[)pose,  and  so  I  dreamed  that  after- 
noon of  books,  of  old  friends,  of  ambitions,  of 
past  years.    And  I  Avas  content. 

SloAvly  thiC  sun  Avas  sinking  in  a  glorious 
pageant  of  colour — crimson,  darkest  blue,  gold, 
f!uf¥y  clouds  of  blush  pink,  and  mauve,  violet 
shodaws  shot  with  bits  of  pearl.  These  made 
a  colour-harmony  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  was 
groAving  late  and  the  vagabond  jnmped  up. 
\^agal)0;nd  feet  lllius^t  take  the  road  that  leads 
to  home. 

AMCB  STUART. 
Ijoi-etto,  Niagara  Falls. 

ON  THE  SHORE  OF  GALILEE 

In  a  little  village,  not  far  from  the  city 
of  Capiharnaum,  there  lived  in  a  small,  fiat- 
roofed  house  near  the  centre  of  the  village, 
a  JcAvish  family.  There  Avere  fom'  in  the 
family — ^father  and  mother  and  two  sons,  Jacob 
and  David,  Avho  Avere  named  after  the  Iavo 
great  patriots  of  the  da.ys  Avhen  Judaea  Avas  in 
the  height  of  her  glory.  Jacob  Avorked  with 
his  father  at  fishing,  Avhile  little  David  helped 
liis  mother  as  well  as  he  could  by  running 
errands,  carrying  Avater  from  the  village  well, 
or  doiuig  A-arious  small  chores  about  the  house. 
When  he  had  no  Avork  to  do  he  played  and 
shouted  Avith  the  other  children  of  the  \'il- 
lage.     On  the  Sabbath,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 


family  Avent  to  the  Synagogue,  and  there,  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village,  worsihip- 
ped  and  prayed  to  God. 

One  day,  near  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  great  croAvds  were  wending  their 
AA-ay  to  a  desert  place  near  Bethsaida,  where 
it  A\as  rumoured,  the  Great  Preacher  was  to 
speak  to  tliem.  Some  Avere  drawn  there  by 
curiosity;  some  by  a  desire  to  criticize  what 
they  considered  a  breakinig  away  from  old 
custom;  while  a  fcAV  Avere  draAvn  by  a  longing 
for  the  Truth  and  Light.  Some  bad  heard 
Jesus  before,  and  said  He  could  do  wonderful 
things,  s'uch  as  making  the  lame  to  walk  and 
the  blind  to  see.  It  Avas  even  said  of  Him, 
that  He  had  poAA-er  to  raise  the  dead  tio  life. 

Having  heard  of  the  AA^onder  performed  by 
the  Nazarene,  the  father  Avished  to  go  and  siee 
Hi  in.  Jacob  AA'as  going  with  him;  but  wlien 
little  David  begged  so  hard  to  go  too,  the 
father  decided  to  allow  him  to  accompany  them. 
His  mother  having  dreissed  him  in  his  best 
(dothes,  looked  at  him  with  great  pride  as  sihe 
kiysed  liiin  goodbye.  Just  as  he  was  leaving 
she  gave  him  some  lunch,  lest  he  sdiould  be- 
come hungry  AA'hile  aAvay. 

The  three  had  not  gone  far  from  home 
A\  h(!n  they  saAV  a  great  crowd  hurrying  .along 
the  sfliore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  this  great  throng,  and  why 
tlie  excited  'murmurs?  Mingling  with  the  mul- 
titude, David  soon  found  out  that  they  Avere 
going  to  a  place  near  Betlnsaida  on  the  other 
shore  of  the  lake.  They  AA-ere  trying  to  reaeh 
it  before  a  little  'boat,,  containing  Jepus  and 
His  d'iseiples,  arrived.  David  heard  that  Jesus 
M'cvs  trying  to  get  aAvay  from  the  great  throng, 
so  that  He  could  think  and  pray.  He  was  in 
great  sorroAA^,  oAving  to  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  AA'ho  had  been  slain  by  Herod,  at  the 
Avish  of  the  princess,  Herodia.  But  so  eager 
Avere  the  eroAA^d  to  bear  Him,  that  they  fol- 
loAved  Him  everyAvhere,  and  to  satisfy  them 
He  Avas  compelled  to  preach. 

The  day  Avas  fast  draAving  to  its  close,  yet 
the  eroAA'd  Availed  till  the  Preacher  had  finished 
speaking  to  them,  although  they  were  tired 
and  hungry  and  a  long  way  from  their  homes. 
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They  waited  there  by  the  shore  of  the  lake 
till  the  close  of  day,  when  the  red  glow  of 
the  sun  transformed  Gralilee  into  a  sea  of  fire. 
They  were  hungry,  but  wha't  eared  they  for 
that  ?  They  could  eat  any  time,  but  not  at  any 
time  could  they  see  or  hear  the  great  Peacher. 
In  the  distance,  across  the  lake,  the  hills  of 
the  other  Bethsaida  and  Capharnaum  loomed 
dark  shapes  against  the  fiery  background  of 
the  -setting  suti. 

David  happened  to  he  near  the  group  of 
men  gathered  about  Jesus.  As  small  boys  gen- 
erally do,  he  had  pusihed  his  way  througii  the 
crowd  in  order  to  see  what  all  the  exeitement 
was  about.  He  overheard  Jesus  staying  to 
Philip,  one  of  His  ddsciples,  "Whence  shall  we 
buy  bread,  that  we  may  eat?" 

Philip  answered  Him:  "Two  hundred 
pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them, 
that  everyone  of  them  may  take  a,  little." 

Then  David  thought  to  hianself,  "If  Jesius 
(!an  perform  smch  miracles,  why  could  He  not 
feed  thiiis  crowd  with  my  lunch?"  So  he  took 
his  food  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  disciples,  and 
said,  'Oh,  siir,  if  this  will  be  any  good  to  you, 
you  may  have  it.  It  is  my  lunch  and  it  mitght 
help  to  feed  someone." 

It  cost  David  an  effort  to  say  this,  for  he 
Avas  very  hungry  and  his  lunch  looked  very 
goo'd  to  him,  but  looking  on  the  kind  face  of 
Jesus,  a  great,  unselfish  desire  w^elled  up  in  his 
heart  to  sacrifice  it  for  His  sake. 

Then  Andrew  said  to  Jesus:  "There  is  a 
lad   here,   whicli    liath   five   bark\y   loaves  ami 


two  small  fishes,  but  what  are  they  among  so 
niiiiiy?"' 

And  Jesus  said:     "Make  them  sit  down." 

There  was  much  grass  about  the  place,  so 
Ihc  ])eople  coukl  seat  themselves  quite  cor- 
fortably.  About  five  thousand  were  .>eated. 
Tiien  Jesus  took  the  loaves  from  David  and 
raising  His  eyes  to  Heaven,  that  all  might  .see 
His  power  eaine  fi-oni  God,  He  distributed 
llie  bread  among  the' disciples  to  give  to  the 
hunigry  throng.  He  did  likewise  to  the  fishe«. 
And  there  was  enough  for  the  multitude  and 
niueh  left  over. 

David  gazed  with  awe  on  the  wonderful 
IH'oceedings.  He  ate  the  bread  and  the  fisih, 
half  afraid  of  the  wonderful  foo-d,  which,  as 
it  were,  had  stretched  itself  at  the  command 
of  this  Nazarene. 

When  night  fell,  he  came  home  and  there 
told  his  father  and  brother,  who  had  reached 
home  before  him,  and  his  mother,  of  the  won- 
derful luippening.  He  told  them  about  the 
miracle,  and  how  good  and  kind  the  Great 
Preacher  had  looked  as  He  blesyed  the  f(K)d. 
Scein,g  the  face  of  Our  Lord,  holy  and  calm, 
raised  to  Heaven  in  silent  prayer,  had  made 
David,  young  as  he  was,  wish  to  do  something 
to  serve  this  Master.  Years  later  his  wish  was 
gratified,  when  he  became  one  of  the  followers 
of  St.  Paul,  and  preached  the  Go-spel  in  many 
(  )nnti"ies.  in  every  place  he  went,  he  Avould 
relate  to  the  people  the  story  of  how  five  small 
barley  loaves  and  two  fisihes  had  fed  five  thou- 
siumI   i)eojilc. 

CLARA  BARRETT. 
Loi-ctto,  Ciuelpii. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AT  THE  BAR 


3T  is  more  tliaii  likely  tiliat  many  of  our 
readers  li.ave  failed  In  see,  or  passed  over 
wit'liout  ii'otieiii'g,  an  article  by.  John 
0 'London,  on  "Grammar  and  Grammarians." 
While  laying  no  claim  to  being  a  studious  lOr 
professional  discusision  of  the  subject,  it  has 
found  an  echo  in  minds  of  isome  tO'  whom  the 
vexed,  question  of  "grammar  or  no  grammar?" 
is  a  living' issue.  The  author  tlirow.s  some  inter- 
ostiing  ligh'tiS  on  the  subject,  and  will  be,  or 
.should  be,  pleased  to  iliave  us  quote  him  in  full : 

"I  have  never  seen  an  American  grammar- 
book,  unless  you  aeeept  an  American  Lindley 
^Murray's,  and.  with  tihat  once  famous  work  my 
acquaintance  is  slight.  Lindley  Murray  was, 
of  conrse,  a  Pennsylvanitan  by  birth,  and  later 
a  New  York  counting  house  clerk.  lie  died 
in  our  own  York,  and,  as  a  sehool-boy,  I  saw 
hiisi  grave  there.  He  came  to  Englanid  in  the 
year  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  died — la  not  unin- 
teresting fact.  I  wonder  whether  the  shade 
of  Lindley  Murray  is  perturbed  by  the  new 
active  revolt  against  English — ^and  therefore 
American — grammar  and  grammarians.  The 
English  Aas'ociaition  has  been  discusisiing  the 
grammar-book,  and  tliere  is  talk  of  putting  it 
on  the  back  of  the  fire.  Professor  Allen  Mawer 
has  asked  the  impressive  and  by  no  meau'si  pre- 
mature question,  "Are  you  going  to  tie  English 
down  to  a  system  of  grammar  which  does  not 
recognize  to  the  full  the  fundamental  facts  of 
its  .structure?"  Ilithierto  it  luavs  been  well  un- 
denstood  that  schoolboys  'and  «ohoolgirls  have 
loathed  grammar.  Tliere  is  now  evidence  that 
tlieir  teachers  loatlie  it  too,  if  only  becau.se,  in 
tlie  last  resort,  they  do  not  understand  it.  They 
regard  it  as  a  sy,stem  of  attaching  "strange 
labels  to  familiar  things." 

That  phrase  summarizes  the  grammar-sick- 
nesis  which  tends  to  become  visible.  Wliat  we 
call  the  grammar  of  the  Eu'glish  language  is  a 
liybrid,   pretentious  and   repulsive  hurly-burly 


of  alien  grammiarsi.  Its  nomenclature  alone 
condemuis  it.  We  want  an  entirely  different 
and  more  human  and  rea.sonable  method  of  or- 
dering 'the  greatest  of  all  modern  languages, 
and  a  method  which,  if  we  ever  get  it,  will 
answer  .somewhat  to  St.  Paul's  triumphant 
sigh,  "With  a  great  price  I  purchased  this 
freedom."  As  it  is,  we  can  hardly  see  the 
road  for  the  sign  posts,  with  tiieir  vertiginons 
directions  and  Labels:  Adjective  Glauses  Re- 
flex Prouiouns,  Ge!rundial  Inifitnii'tives,  Dative 
A-'bsolutesi,  Partiicipial  Prepositions,  Factitive 
Verbs,  Intransient  Verbis  of  Inicomplete  Pre- 
dioation,  and^— to  beat  the  band — Indefiniite  De- 
moiLstratives, 

No  Avoiiider  the  grammatical  Vesuvius  is  la- 
boring. For  myself,  I  am  devoted  to  igraimmiar, 
if  grammar  meansi  the  correct  transference  of  a 
thought  into  the  wards  which  clearly  express 
that  though't.  But  I  'do  not  recogni^ie  the 
grammarian  as  a  law-giver.  He  is  simply  a  re- 
gister, and,  like  m'any  types  of  register,  he 
tends  to  be  musty  and  mysterious.  Convict 
me  of  a  grammiatical  error  and  I  chew  my 
blanket  in  the  night  watches.  But  the  iron  that 
eu'ters  my  soul  is  not  the  grammatical  rule : 
it  is  my  recO'gnition  of  a  false  sequence  or  cor- 
respondence in  my  own  thought.  And  if  I 
wanted — which  Heaven  forbid! — 'to  convict  a 
brother  writer  of  grammatical  sin,  I  should 
refrain,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  usually 
take  me  too  long  to  frame  a  legal  indidtment. 
Yet  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  in- 
telligent readers  who  demand  cha.pter  and 
verse  from  that  inflated  Decalogue  which  every 
practiced  writer  has  utterly  forgotten  and 
never  consults. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  to  be  writing 
about  Dr.  Johnson's  relations  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
and  one  of  my  sentences  ran:  "It  was  from 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick  that  she  learned,  to  her  sur- 
prise,  why  Thrale  had  married  her;  he  had, 
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the  oM  maji  mid,  wooed  several  women,  but 
all  except  «he  had  jibbed  at  living  in  this  un- 
til st  in  gui  si  led  neighborhood  (the  Borough, 
Southwark)  in  order  that  Thrale  niigh't  be  near 
hi's  malt  and  hops."  A't  once  I  received  a  gen- 
iallly  reproachful  letter  from  ain  Oxford  vicar, 
suggesting,  with  the  jam  of  fla'ttery,  that  Jove 
had  slept  or  Homer  nodded,  and  that  "she" 
sihould  have  been  "her."  In  this  instance  be- 
ing forced  back  on  grammar,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  telling  my  corres-pondent  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  Jove  sleeping  nor  of  Homer  nodding, 
but  of  Melchizedek  forge'tting  that  my  "ex- 
cept" was  a  conjunction,  not  a  preposition. 
He  lowered  his  flag  'gracefully,  though  with  a 
parting  kick  of  which  I  forget  the  precise  ob- 
jeictive.  And  I  dion't  know  now  whether  my 
retort  waa  soientific,  though  I  am  fancy-free 
about  my  phrase.  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote:  "The 
boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  Whence  all  but 
he  had  fled. ' '  At  least,  I  hope  she  did,  though 
in  "reciters"  and  .places  where  they  misquote 
you  are  likely  to  find  it  written  ' '  When  iall  but 
hi'm  hiad  fled."  The  law,  of  course,  is  that 
"but"  is  here  a  disjunctive  conjunction,  which 
I  take  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms'.  And  the 
fact  that  one  has  to  resort  to  such  jargon  is  a 
Kufficient  condemnation  of  grammar  as  she  is 
coded.  In  the  recent  discussion  Dr.  Ballard 
said  that  grammar  is  pure  psychology.  I 
should  say  that  it  is  a  set  of  rules  for  trans- 
muting clear  thought  into  clear  language,  and 
that  its  first  neoesisity  is  to  be  itself  clear  and 
intimate.  As  now  taught,  it  leads  both  thought 
and  expression  into  the  wilderness." 


REVIEW  OF   BOOKS 


"The  Early  Friends  of  Christ,"  by  lie  v. 
Joseph  Cooroy,  S.J.  (12  mo.  cloth,  illustrated 
-—net  $1.75,  postage  10c. ). 

The  author  introducers  The  l^^rly  Friends 
of  ChrivSt  in  such  terms,  at  once  so  clciar-cut 
and  familiar,  that  they  become  our  frlenls,  in 
a  sense  they  never  Avere  before.     Merged,  as 


Iheir  names  nece*3arily  are,  with  His.  whose 
Image  and  whose  story,  so  n-aturaUy  absorb 
al'  our  attention  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  many 
of  them  liaTc  failed  hitherto  to  attract  us  aa 
individuals.  Father  Conroy  here  plays  the  part 
of  an  artist,  who  restores  or  defines  for  us  the 
Ks.s-er  details  of  a  picture,  lest  they  be  over- 
looked or  lost  to  the  eye  altogether.  He  makes 
the  Shepherds,  Zachary,  Elizabeth,  John  the 
Baptist  and  even  Sr.  Joseph,  whom  we  thought 
v.e  knew  so  well,  Liany  times  more  real  to  us, 
through  the  medium  of  his  graphic  p-3n  In 
this  way  he  enriches  the  stor}'  ten-fold  for  hip 
readers.  His  ehaptcr  on  the  Magi  is  psrticu- 
l;uly  attractive,  enou<i:h  so  almost,  to  start  a 
devotional  cult  for  these  igrand  old  figures,  who 
have  been  content  for  so  long  to  be  little  more 
than  mere  pictures  on  our  sky-lines. 

If  books  like  "The  Early  Friends  of  Christ" 
continue  to  illustrate  the  "Sweet  Story  of  Old" 
it  will  no  longer  be  as  an  assigned  task,  on  the 
part  of  youth,  nor  as  a  pious  duty  on  the  part 
of  age,  to  assimilate  its  mes.sage,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  intima/cy  with  the  friends  of  Christ. 

"A  Collection  of  Hymns."  This  little  book 
is  compiled  by  .  M.  M.  Fidekna,  of  Loretto 
Abbey,  Toronto,  and  printed  by  the  Catholic 
Extension  Press.  It  is  dasigned  to  replace  the 
old-time  Hymn-Card  for  congregational  use  and 
children's  choirs.  It  is  already  filling  a  loiig- 
felt  want,  being  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  hymn-card.  It  is  well  printed  and  neatly 
bound  and  besides  the  complete  Latin  text  of 
the  Mass,  it  contains  hymns  for  all  the  liturgi- 
cal seasons  and  Benediction  service.  The 
words  only  are  given,  but  the  hymn-books  from 
which  they  are  taken  are  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  contents.  One  section  is  devoted  to  prayers 
for  assisting  at  Mass  and  devotions  before  and 
after  Holy  Communion.  The  very  modest  price 
of  ten  cents  per  coi)y,  puts  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  teachers,  to  whom  it  is  proving  an  in- 
valuable help.  The  Rainbow  takes  pleasure 
in  recommendiuig  it  warmly.  The  book  may  be 
liad  in  large  or  small  quantities  by  writing  to 
the  above  address. 
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WHEN    I'M    A    MAN 


When  I'm  a  man  I'm  gonna  be  a  big  Injun, 
an'  wear  de  mits  an'  federsi  and  war-paint  like 
I  did  when  Aunt  Jane  dressed  me  up  at  Christ- 
raasi."  If  I  liad  a  tommyhawk  I  could  scalp 
de  Simpkins  iboy  what  sick't  his  dog  on  me 
011,(4.  ^ly  mudder'si  bi,g  batter  spoon  'ud  do, 
for  I  udnjt  really,  truly  scalp  Joey  Simpkins 
— just  friken  him,  I'd  just  betend,  'cause  maybe 
de  policeman  yv^hnt  comes  rounid  our  street 
might  ketch  me  an'  put  me  in  a  dark  jail. 
Maybe  I'll  be  a  p'liceman  when  I'm  big.  Not  de 
kin'  wiliut  'takes  little  bad  boys,  but  de  kin' 
■\vhut  stan'si  in  de  middle  of  de  crossin',  puttin' 
up  ani'  down  his  han'  an'  tellin'  ever'  one  to 
>stop  an'  nen  go  on.  Oh,  I  forgot,  miaybe  de 
p'lice  cop  what  stan's  dere  all  de  time,  gets 
his  feet  an'  ears  col'.  He  can't  go  down  town 
an'  look  in  de  wiuidas  nor  nuttin'. 

When  Mudder  'takes  me  wit'  her  S'he  lets 
me  lo.ok  in  candy  win  das  an'  evertin'.  Maybe 
I'll  be  a  candy-^iiian  when  I  grow  big,  an'  have 
gum  drops  an'  jelly  beans  all  de  time,  an' 
give  lots  an'  lots  to  my  little  boy.  If  I  et  too 
mu(^h  I  miiight  have  to  take  castroil  like  Mud- 
der ,gave  me  when  I  took  too  much  mince-pie. 
(Mudder  wasn't  lookin'  when  I  took  it — she 
jus'  foun'  out.)  Before,  I  uster  w^ant  to  be  a 
baker — nixie! — not  after  that  castroil. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  sojer  like  Unole  Tom,  but 
Uiifcle  Tom  says  dere  ain't  no  more  bad  men 
to  kill.  D/e  bogey  man,,  ist  a  badi  man  do'. 
Grammia  says  you  can't  shoot,  a  bogey  man, 
cause  he's  only  a  shadder — ^bas  no  eyes  nor 
no'se  nor  nuthin'.  She  says  if  I  wasn't  skeered, 
I  could  walk  right  troo  him,  takin'  hoi'  all  de 
time — not  hurt  his  ribs  nor  nuttin' — jus'  shad- 


err — jus'  like  a  nvan  made  o'  clouds  up  in  de 
sky. 

Maybe  if  Uncle  Tom  gives  me  his  gun  I  can 
s'lioot  de  taiger  wliut  I  saw  up  our  aippletree, 
Joey  Simpkins  don't  b'lieve  I  saw  a  taiger,  he 
says  it  was  a  Pe!i*sbun  cat,  but  I  saw  de  stripes 
an'  everthin'  like  whut's  in  de  story  book 
AA'hut  Aunt  Jane  reads  from. 

Maybe  I'M  be  a  street-ciair  conductor,  cause 
dey  can  ride  as  fas'  as  light  in'  an'  get  aill  de 
rides  dey  wants  fer  nuttin',  an'  let  people  on 
an'  off  an'  take  in  all  tbe  nicklea  Oh,  no, 
I  wuddem'  be  him,  for  some  day  de  street-car 
might  be  stall 'd  an'  I  cudden'  get  home.  May- 
be de  ear  miglit  blow  up ! 

When  I'm  a  man  eud  I  be  a  hunter  an'  ride 
on  a  el'fan'si  back,  like  whut  de  piotur'  books 
stays  dey  does  in  Inda?  Den  I  could  bring  back 
a  tame  monkey  on  a  string  to  de  litle  girl  nex' 
door,  cans'  sbe's  aius  playing  wnd  a  tin  monkey 
on  a  string,  an'  if  she  had  a  tame  one  I  could 
P'lay  wid  it  too.  I  could  fish  an'  maybe  I'd 
ketcli  a  whale  whut  would  take  me  all  over 
de  water  on  his  back.  Ah! — but  maybe  he'd 
get  haingry  an'  swaller  me  up  like  Jonah.  I 
guess  I'd  be  feared  o'  de  Whale. 

Joey  Simpkins  says  he's  gonna  be  an  un- 
dertaker an'  wear  a  silk  hat  an.^  a  black  suit, 
an'  get  lots  o'  automobile  rides,  but  I'd  be 
skeered  de  ghost es  'ud  jump  out  an'  kill  me. 

Oh — I  guess — I  guess — ^T  guess — I'll  just  be 
whut  Daddy  is,  a  store-keeper,  when  I'm  a 
man. 

JUDDY  JUnSON. 
Per  Margaret  Murray. 

Loretto,  Niagaira  Falls. 
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TIT    FOR    TAT 


Fluff  and  Do,g  were  sleeping,  as  usual,  in 
their  accustomed  places  before  the  fire.  Sparks 
hissed  and  with  quick  darts  of  flame  the  logs 
lurched,  gave  way  to  the  overwhelming  master 
of  heat  and  left  but  a  grey  ash  as  their  emblem 
of  life  well-spent.  Evening  drew  its  shades 
about  the  world  and  soft  lights  appeared  slow- 
ly in  the  dark,  greyish  sky. 

The  room  was  growing  colder,  when  sud- 
denly Fluff  opened  her  big  eyes  and  saw  Dog 
pulling  away  vigorously  at  her  very  own  spe- 
cial pillow.  "S-s-s-st!"  No,  not  a  log  this 
time,  but  Fluff  demanding  her  own — an  angry 
Fluff  who  allowed  no  one,  especiially  that  Dog, 
to  take  her  pillow\  He  was  all  right,  at  least 
so  the  family  thought.  Just  w^hat  he  was  all 
right  for,  never  could  be  fathomed  by  Fluff's 
mind.  But  they  did  sboo  her  away  at  times 
when  she  chased  him  around  the  room.  How- 
ever, here  was  a  golden  opportunity;  every- 
body .had  gone  out,  and  would  not  be  back  for 
hours  yet. 

Dog  barked  playfully,  tugging  and  pawing 
at  the  pillow  while  Fluff  scratched  at  the  air 
and  "s-s-s-st"  violently.  The  pillow  lunged 
sky-ward  and  huge  paws  dandled  in  the  air 
as  Dog  gi*ew  more  bold  at  the  cat's  expense. 
But  then,  quick  as  a  flash,  he  sprang  and  dash- 
ed quickly  through  the  door — cat  in  pursuit — 
and  upstairs.  Dowustairs,  up  again  they  ran, 
in  the  livinig-room,  ''cr'r'ash !"  an  antique  vase 
sought  the  floor  as  a  safer  position,  but  the 
dog  ran  even  faster,  if  that  were  possible,  and 
struck  the  leg  of  the  dining  room  table.  Small 
matter,- —  ''on — ever  on" — was  his  present  mot- 
to. 


Not  "into  IJic  valley  of  death,"  but  away, 
away  from  scratchy  Fluff'.  Under — between — 
across  kitchen  chairs,  beneath  the  table, 
around  the  stove  and  then  up  the  stairs  once 
more.  It  was  a  mad  dash  for  freedom,  from 
a  cat  tills  time. 

But  there  a  door  was  swinging  slightly,  about 
to  close  from  the  breeze  that  sprung  up  with 
the  night.  In!  Bang!  Safe.  Well,  at  last  a 
breath ;  before  tliis  it  was  hard  telling  just  how 
liis  heart  had  managed.  He  w^as  quite  sure 
it  was  not  with  regular  heart-beats  and  natural 
breathing  spaces.  Listen  to  that  cat!  Scratch- 
ing ancj  doing  its  worst  on  the  door.  Well, 
G'od  was  glad  his  paws  made  scratches  quite 
distinguisliable  from  the  cat. 

She  had  given  up  now — light  thud.s  marked 
her  padded  feet  descending  the  stairs.  Now 
for  a  well-earned  sleep. 

Sweet  may  be  the  ways  of  adversity,  but 
sweeter  by  far  are  hours  of  sleep  to  a  cat-wor- 
ried dog.  It  seemed  short,  but  time  passed 
quickly,  when  voices  aroused  him.  The  family 
iiad  returned.  Callings  for  "Dog"  resounded 
through  the  door,  and  then  they  released  him 
from  his  haven  of  refuge. 

But  downstairs  Fluff  was  dozing  peacofidiy 
on  her  pillow,  evidently  enjoying  the  dream 
powers  of  her  tired  mind.  Where  was  Dod's 
l>ilLow?  Not  near  the  fire,  not  in  the  kitchen 
either.  It  could  not  be  found.  But  Dog  could 
guess  the  hider.  It  was  certainly  a  case  of  tit 
for  tat.  And  mucli  to  Dog's  discomfort  the 
])illow  remained  unfound. 

EVELYN  HORNE. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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JOURNAL  JOTTINGS— THE  CASTLE 


It  is  ratJier  a.  long  time  since  we  have  liad 
a  cozy  chat,  isn't  it,  Little  Book.  You'll  never 
guesisi  what  I've  inherited — inherited  without 
anyone  dying:  I  have  a  castle^ — oh,  a  beauti- 
ful place !  I  can  feel  you  bulge'  with  questions,. 
"How  eainie  it  to  be  mine?"  I  saw  it  in  a  pic- 
ture and  it  was  '^O'  near  my  idea,  of  a  castie 
home  that  T  took  it  for  my  very  own.  So  now, 
when  dre^m  time  comes  I  can  travel  in  Imia- 
gination  Land  and  there  I  find  the  castle.  It 
is  high  on  a  mountain  si'de,  that  is  beautiful 
with  its  clothing  ol  inajestic  trees.  Far  down 
in  the  valley  is  a  river,  which  winds  like  a 
broiad  blue  ribbon,  isometimes  hidden,  some- 
times dancing  in  golden  sunlight. 

Once  within  the  castle  gates  I  am  in  a  dif- 
feirent  world.  The  road  curves  and  twiists 
under  the  tall  old  trees  of  the  park,  up  to 
the  castle  door.  I  always  pause  just^  a  moment 
before  pushing  wide  the  doors,  and  study  this 
castle  of  mine.  There  is  something  awe-inspir- 
ing in  its  air  of  age-old  tradition,  stately 
beauty  and  majestic  sternness.  But  though  the 
outside  m}^  seem  a  little  cold  and  grey,  inside 
ail  is  Avarrath  and  cheer,  and  I  slowly  push 
back  the  heav}^  dooT  with  a  delightful  feeling 
of  ownership.  Just  inside  the  door,  tliere  is  . 
a.  great  hall  with  a  luigh  ceiling  and  a  pol- 
ished floor,  covered  with  thick,  soft-toned  rugs. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  a  huge  open  fire- 
place that  gives  a  cheery  Avarmth  on  cold  days 
and  a  bit  of  artistic  atmosphere  when  days 
are  warm.  On  the  walk,  are  a  few  beautiful 
pictures  by  old  mastersi.  A  wide  stairway 
leads  to  the  upper  flo'ors,  and  I  think  I  like 
the  uppeil  floors  better,  because  these  have 
the  tower  rooms,  the  studio,  the  music  room 
and  iny  own  little  library,  wliich  has  in  it  the 
favorite  books  from  the  big  down-stairs'  lib- 
ra rj^  The  studio  is  a  long  room  with  windows 
on  three  sides  wliich  let  in  a  glory  of  golden 
snuishine.  Like  everything  else  in  the  Castle, 
tlie  painting  and  sculpture  here  are  mine,  by 


imagination,  and  so,  Little  Book,  you  see  I 
have  all  the  lovely  art  things  that  I  ever  wished 
for.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  paintings,  and 
the  one  I  love  more  than  any  of  the  others, 
is  Raphaels  Sistine  ^Madonna.  Perhaps  the 
reason  wh}^  I  love  it  so  much  is,  because  it 
has  never  yet  failed  to  inspire  me  with  feel- 
ings of  sweetest  peace.  The  ineffable  calm 
and  love  of  the  Blessed  Mother's  face  seem 
to  be  something  real  and  tangible  that  enters 
into  my  heart  and  touches  it  with  beauty.  As 
she  holds  in  her  arms  the  gift  of  the  Divine 
Child,  she  seems  to  offer  us  that  gift  without 
which  all  other  things  are  as  nothing. 

The  library  is  across  the  hall  from  the  studio, 
and  here  are  my  treasures  of  literature.  Rare 
old  books,  new  books,  beautifully  bonnd  'books, 
and  books  in  paper  covers^ — ^^I  have  them  all 
here,  and  I  spend  many  delightful  hours  with 
my  book  friends  while  the  softly-shaded  lamp 
sheds  its  glow  on  their  kindly  printed  faces, 
^ly  favorite  waj^  of  spending  an  evening  at 
the  Castle,  is  to  go  jusrt  when  twilight  is 
folding  the  distant  mountain  tops  in  a  soft, 
])nrple  haze.  First  1  ;go  to  the  situdio  and  in 
the  half  light,  I  take  deep  draughts  of  the 
beauty  of  painted  lovliness.  Then  when  the 
twilight  has  deepened  to  velvety  darkness,  I 
cross  the  iiall  to  the  library  to  wander  through 
the  lanes  of  romance  and  adventure  with  Scott 
or  Dickens  or  Thackery.  After  explorations 
ill  Story  Land,  I  go  to  the  music-room.  It  is 
in  a  tower,  and  the  view  is  inexpressibly 
beautiful. 

I  have  told  you.  My  Journal,  that  in  the 
Castle,  I  can  do  anything,  so  here  in  my  music- 
room  I  play  the  violin,  though  it  is  not  an 
aceoimpMshment  of  Reality  Land.  I  nearly 
always  stand  at  the  window  when  I  pla}^  and 
I  play  best  wh.en  the  moonlight  gleams  in 
silvery  loveliness.  The  trees  cast  their  long 
shadoAvs  on  the  mountain  side;  far  aAvay  the 
ilvei-  tAAdsts  its  Avindiii'g  way  in  the  shimmering 
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moonlight.  IIig]i  in  tiie  soft,  'black  Vault  of 
the  sky  the  stars  are  prieked  in  gleaming 
Ijointis.  Lovely  isi  the  night,  and  the  violin 
speaks  that  loveliness  for  me.  1  play  but 
one  composition — the  Schubert-Wilhelm  Ave 
Afaria,  but  in  its  tliTobbing  sr\veetnes»  there  is 
a.  wealth  of  beauty,  and  an  echo  of  it  still 
lingers  as  I  put  my  violin  aside  and  st^nd 
at  the  window  with  my  thoughts. 

Oh,  it  is  in  every  sense  desiirable,  this 
Castle  of  mine,  and  I  could  wish  to  dream 
h-ere  always,  but  life  is  not  all  dreamis.  It  is 
reality  and  aceomiplishment  that  count,  and 
so  I  come  back  from  the  Caisitle  to  work  and 
study.  Perlhaips  some  day  I  shall  really  have 
a  castle,  but  until  I  do,  this  picture  ea^stle 
Avill  always  be  for  me  a  haven,  when  the  way 
is  a  'bit  steep  and  rough.  I  shall  keep  it  always, 
and  Beauty  will  ever  be  just  over  the  boundary 
of  Reality  Land. 

RUTH  GOETTER. 
Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls. 


O  Nature  makes  the  lily  fair 
And  tints  the  blushing  rose, 

But  only  Grippe  knows  how  to  paint 
A  radiant  human  nose. 

He  touches  like  an  artist  true 

This  shapely  liuman  form, 
As  evening  dashes  colours  on 

Tlie  heavens  after  storm. 

There's  deep  vermilion,  ruby  red. 

And  many  a  crimson  hue, 
With  now  and  then  a  touch,  perhaps. 

Of  aqua-marine  blue. 

And  yet  how  shamefully  some  folk 

Abuse  the  artist  Grippe, 
Because,  forsooth,  to  get  effects 

His  colours  sometimes  drip! 

K.  CHEW. 


Sunshine  Frocks 


May  Day's  past.  Tub  Frocks  are  in  full 
swing.  In  greater  numbers  every  day  they 
appear  in  a  leading  role  at  every  Summer 
party.  Crisp  pert  ginghams  glorified  in  sunny 
Summer  colorings,  diaphonous  voiles,  batistes 
and  mulls  with  fragile  hand-drawn  motifs 
delicate  in  garden  tints,  delightful  in  their 
naive  simplicity. 

And  best  of  all,  these  charming  Summer 
Tub  Frocks  are  so  inexpensive,  even  in  the 
Salons,  Imported  French  Models  are  available 
for  as  little  as  §12.00  and  $15.00. 
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ATONEMENT. 

(By  Aline  Kilmer). 

When  a  storm  comes  up  at  night  and  the  wind 
is  crying, 
When  the  trees  are  groaning  like  masts  of 
laboring  ships, 
I  wake  in  fear  and  put  out  my  hand  to  find  you. 
With  your  name  upon  my  lips. 

No  pain  that  the  heart  can  hold  is  like  to  this 
one — 
To  call,  forgetting,  into  aching  space, 
To  reach  out  confident  hands  and  find  beside 
you 
Only  an  empty  place. 

This  should  atone  for  the  houra  when  I  forget 
you; 
Take,   then,  my  offering,   clean  and  sharp 
and  sweet, 
In  a  glory  brighter  than  dull  remembrance — 
I  lay  it  at  your  feet. 


••mgt^  »■■€>   »    <^' 


"CARDINAL  MERCIER." 

(By  Mary  iRaymond  Shipman  Andre ws). 

The  incredibility  of  a  tree  of  flowers! 

If    it     never    had    happened,    these    thousand 

thousand  Springs, 
We  would  never  have  thought  it  could  happen ; 

yet  there  they  gleam, 
Apple-trees^ — earth 'si  white   soul   of   a   myriad 

wings ; 
And  never  a  human  so  dull  but  halt®  and  sings 
A  phraseless  hymn  of  delight  to  the    blessed 

things. 

The  incredibility  of  a  holy  life! 

Humanity  mocks  and  sighs  the  dream  away. 

Yet  a  face  shines  out  of  a  shattered  land,  and 

a  smile 
Dissolves  all  doubt  as  the  sun  melts  night-fogs 

gray; 
And  never  a  human  but  standsi,  in  that  flooding 

day 
With  a  surer  hold  on  visions,  the  things  that 

stay. 


A  Happy  Thought 

The  happy  thought  in  gifts 
is  sure  to  occur  to  you  if 
you  seek  for  it  at  the  Ryrie 
store. 

Among  the  thousands  of 
lovely  things  our  show-cases 
hold,  there  is  just  the  gift 
you  are  looking  for — and  at 
the  price  you  have  decided 
to  spend. 

RYRIE  BROS. 

LIM ITED 

134-136-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 


Fo7-  the  Catholic  Soldier  or  Sailor 

THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  IDENTIFICATION  CASE 

Summons  a  priest  to  g  v  ■  abso  iition,  if  the  bearer  is  danger- 
ously ill  or  wounded  Officially  sinctioned  by  the  Church. 
Contains  Crucifix  and  Sc.ipular.  All  metal,  pra.tically  in- 
destructible. Very  h  ui,li,onie;  I  ght  in  weight.  Si^e  2x3  in. 
closed.     Prices  $3  to  $10.     Write  for  Booklet. 

THE  W.  J.  FlELEY  10.,  10  East  50th  Street,  New  York  CitV 
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Slnatt  of  Arr 

(By  Nora  Holland). 
Still,  they  say,  she  moves  through  the  oldtime 
places, 
Joan,  the  Maid,  with  her  great  aword  girt 
at  her  side; 
Sheen  of  wings  and  shimmer  of  angel  faces 
Gather  around  her,  as  sihe  on  high  doth  ride ! 

Rheims  or  Orleans  may  see  her  thus  in  splendor. 
Never  in  the  old  Domremy  streets  she  knew. 

Here  she  walks  as  a  maiden,  shy  and  slender, 
Brushing  with  bare,  brown  feet,  the  evening 
dew ! 

i 
Oft  do  the  children,  playing  in  the  meadows, 

See  her  watching  them,,  white  and  very  fair, 
Smiling  lips  and  eyes  that  dream  in  the  sha- 
dows, 
Liliesi  of  Prance,  she  loved  sio  in  her  hair. 

So  silie  comes,  through  those  quiet  road-ways 
stealing. 
Where  in  the  gray  church  still  her  people 
bend. 
Unto  the  Maiden,  their  own  Saint  appealing; 
Hears  them  name  her,  saviour  of  France  and 
friend. 

She  has  forgotten  now  the  English  faces,. 
Prisons   and   wounds   and   torture    of    the 
flame; 
Still,  they  say,  she  moves  through  the  oldtime 
places, 
J(yan,  the  Maid,  whence  once,  long  since  she 
came. 
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MARY      WARD 


^[^  PWARDS  of  three  hundred  years  have 
^Jt^  elapsed  since  Mary  Ward,  the  real  pioneer 
of  all  active  orders  of  women,  founded 
the  Institute  of  Mary.  The  life  of  this  true  ser- 
vant of  God  is  a  grand,  heroic  episode  of  the 
history  of  the  English  Oatholios  during  the  time 
of  Protestant  persecutions — 'a  time  of  conspir- 
acy, vengeance,  im'prisonment,  execution,  fam- 
ine and  war — all  which  contributed  greatly  to 
oppose  Mary's  plans,  thus  making  her  life  a 
slow  martyrdom. 

Born  in  Yorkshire  on  January  23,  1585,  of 
a  distinguished  Catholic  family,  very  early  in 
those  troublous  times,  sihe  learned  from  her 
devout  parents  to  make  heroic  sacrifices  for 
the  faitih.  Early,  too,  she  felt  the  call  to  devote 
herself  wholly  to  God.  Realizing  the  needs  of 
the  times  and  the  danger  to  which  the  faith 
was  exposed  in  her  own  country,  Mary  be- 
came more  and  more  iconvinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a.  isolid  religious  education  which  would  en- 
able good  Catholic  women  to  withstand  every 
test.  Being  possessed  of  a  temperament  na- 
turally ardent,  an  attractive  loving  disposition, 
together  with  a  strong  personal  influence  that 
relied  for  effectiveness  on  sincerity  and  a  love 
of  the  noble  and  holy,  the  s'pell  of  Mary  Ward 
soon  drew  irresistibly  to  the  great  work  seven 
generous  companions  animated  with  the  same 
lo-fty  aspirations  as  herself.  With  these  she 
opened  the  first  'hou&e  for  the  education  of  girls, 
at  St.  Omer,  in  Belgium,  in  1609.    God  s'howed 


her  by  HivS  divine  light  that  He  wished  her  to 
adapt  to  the  requirements  of  the  Community 
the  Constitutions  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  though 
there  should  be  no  dependence  on  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  He  made  her  clearly  to  understand 
lier  "Institute  should  be  animated  by  its  spirit. 

To  those  whose  blindness  would  not  be  en- 
lightened, the  novel  movement  to  found  a  reli 
gious  community  of  women  whose  chief  end  was 
education,  'but  whi-eh  she  intended  should  ad- 
just itself  to  every  iconceivable  need  of  the 
Church,  was  neither  intelligible  nor  purposeful. 
To  the  officious  and  anxious  only  grave  danger 
lay  ahead  of  women  undertaking  what  Mary 
Ward  had  planned.  But  they  little  knew  that 
these  active  workers  were  first  and  always  to 
labour  at  the  perfection  of  their  own  souls,  that 
thus  they  might  be  made  eapalble  of  devoting 
tliemselve:^  to  the  salvation  of  their  neighbour. 
"Ours  ought  to  be  endowed  wiith  th€  zeal  of 
Apostles  and  the  recollC'Ction  of  spirit  of  hermiits 
to  attend  at  the  same  time  to  botli  their  own 
and  their  neighbours'  salvation,"  she  said  in 
an  instruction  to  iher  nuns.  Mary  herself  was 
a  true  contemplative,  having  ever  before  her 
the  vision  of  G^d. 

From  Belgium,  with  the  encouragement  of 
princes,  kings,  bishops,  and  even  popes,  Mary 
made  other  foundations  in  Liege,  Cologne,  Jjon- 
don,  Treves,  Rome,  Naples,  Munich,  Vienna, 
and  Presiburg.  But  threatening  clouds  arose. 
Certainly  'the  Institute  anticipated  the  times, 
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and  because  of  the  principles  for  which  she 
stood,  the  foundress,  as  is  alwayvS  the  case  with 
privileged  souls,  wais  called  on  to  drink  the  cha- 
lice of  which  He  did  drink — yes,  even  to  accom- 
pany Him  up  to  the  red  summit  of  Calvary. 
But  she  carried  her  cross  almost  gaily,  for  He 
was  at  her  side  and  Heaven  was  just  beyond  the 
height. 

Her  career  as  a  foundress  has  been  outlined 
in  many  a  recent  sketch,  but  in  these  little  bio- 
graphies lier  great  and  unforgettaible  merits  as 
a  mother,  sister,  and  friend,  as  well  as  the 
human  touchesi  that  make  her  so  lovable  ajid 
admirable,  are  too  often  overlooked.  And 
lovable  indeed  >she  was,  ats  tliose  who  lived  in 
daily  contact  with  her  bear  glad  testimony. 
On  'her  own  admission  slie  "ever  loved  much 
more  than  ordinary,"  and  possibly  tins  suscep- 
tibility, spiritualized,  accounts  for  her  cheerful- 
ness, which  almost  amounted  to  gladsonieness ; 
her  self-f orgetfulness ;  and  her  tender  considera- 
tion of  others. 

Cheerfulness  was  her  pet  virtue.  It  was  a 
fervent  conviction  of  hers  that  charity  and 
peace  flourisihed  most  when  they  were  united 
^y  joy.  ''Charity,  Peace,  Joy,"  she  counted. 
"Let  the  child  be  cheerful  and  it  will  be  inno- 
cent ;  let  the  religious  be  cheerful  always  and 
he  will  be  a  saint."  "In  our  calling,"  she  said, 
"a  cheerful  mind,  a  good  understanding  and  a 
great  desire  after  virtue  are  necessary,  but  of 
all  t'hefie  a  cheerful  mind  is  the  most  so."  We 
find  traces  of  Mary's  beaming  cfheerfulnesis  all 
through  her  life  and  to  it  we  may  partly  ascribe 
her  success  with  souls.  The  stern  drive,  tlie 
cheerful  attract.  And  as  a  rule  souls  are  won, 
not  driven.  How  out  of  harmony  with  her 
blithe  spirit  was  the  gloomy  Puritanism  just 
beginning  to  cloud  England.  In  contrast,  what 
fun  she  seemed  to  take  out  of  religion !  "Be 
merry,"  she  wrote,  "mirth  at  such  a  time  is 
next  to  grace."  She  could  enjoy  getting  the 
better  of  bad  news  and  of  bad  pergecutors.  The 
Protestant  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  George 
Abbot,  the  arch-enemy  and  hunter  of  Catholics, 
bore  Mary  a  flattering  hatred.  He  declared 
"that  woman  had  done  more  harm  than  many 


priests,  land  he  would  exchange  six  or  seven 
Jesuits  for  her."  Once  he  expressed  a  wisih 
to  see  lier.  With  a  humorous  desire  to  ,gratify 
him,  she  presented  herself  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
We  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  out- 
come of  that  interview.  Would  she  have  intro- 
duced herself  (she  was  brave  enough),  or  only 
later  would  he  have  become  wrathfully  aware 
of  whom  he  had  Ibeen  entertaining?  He  was  out 
— we  are  tempted  to  regret  it — but  we  should 
love  to  know  his  feelings  wlien  he  read  her 
name  in  a  window-pane  which  she  had  engrav- 
ed with  a  diamond  as  a  souvenir  of  her  visit. 

With  her  soaring  spirit  of  cheerfulness  we 
find  in  Mary  Ward  another  characteristic 
which  usually  keeps  it  close  company.  Her  at- 
tractive simplicity  isi  very  marked  in  her  letters. 
She  was  daringly  individual  and  wrote  with  the 
spontaneity  of  a  w'holesome  present-day  school- 
girl in  that  early  seventeenth  century  period 
of  aflPected  and  stilted  letter-writing.  All  her 
correspondence  is  refreshingly  free  from 
preachinessi — there  is  no  air  of  the  superior.  In 
an  age  when  the  position  of  superior  was  al- 
most feudal  in  its  exactions,  Mary  took  advant- 
age of  her  elevation  to  make  herself  the  equal 
and  friend  of  all ;  or  rather,  as  the  chronicles 
relate,  "this  blessed  servant  of  God  lived  most 
and  breathed  freely  wliere  herself  was  least." 
At  a  time  when  she  was  living  the  life  of  a  busy 
foundress  and  Supierior  General,  she  shared,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  common  duties  of  the  com- 
munity, "taking  her  turn  in  serving  in  the  re- 
fectory, washing  the  dishes  and  sweeping  the 
house."  She  is  absolutely  candid  with  her 
members;  from  them  she  liolds  no  secrets  back 
except  her  own  heaviest  trials  with  which  she 
feels  it  is  unfair  to  burden  tliem.  How  often 
she  brought  to  recreation  a  radiant  face  over  a 
heart  that  was  acihing !  Near,  or  far  away  from 
her  dear  ones,  hers  are  the  sorrows,  theirs  the 
joys.  From  her  prison  at  the  Anger  a  message 
went  to  her  nuns  whonn  she  knew  were  made 
gloomy  by  the  sad  turn  of  events  "that  Motlier 
Rectrice  sing  Gillien  (a  bright  song)  or  such 
like  every  day  while  I  am  here."  Not  even 
around     her     deathbed  would   Mary  let  them 
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grieve.  She  &|K)ke  to  them  bright  and  consol- 
ing words.  "What!  still  look  sad?"  she  said. 
"Come,  rather  let  us  sing  and  praise  God  joy- 
fully for  all  His  infinite  loving  kindness."  She 
H-ang  the  hymn  they  often  sang  together  and 
they,  stifling  their  sorrow  as  best  they  might, 
jcined  their  voices  with  hers.  Gradually  the 
sweet  notes  died  away,  hushed  in  weariness, 
and  she  lay  calm  and  peaceful  to  rest.  Twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  Mary  died. 

To  maintain  a  cheerful  exterior  while  the 
heart  is  torn  'by  anguish  requires  an  enduring 
courage,  and  that  masculine  characteristic 
whose  possesision  makes  modest  women  more 
womanly  was  a  happy  asset  of  Mary  Ward's. 
She  needed  it  .surely  when  she  had  to  plead 
the  cause  of  her  Institute  before  Popes  and  Con- 
gregations of  Cardinals ;  and  that  it  never  lost 
her  their  respect  is  proved  by  the  many  tri- 
butes they  paid  to  her  worth  and  her  work. 
Cardinal  Lancellotti,  in  the  name  of  Po-pe  Paul 
v.,  reoommended  the  Community  to  the  Biishop 
of  St.  Omer,  promising  him  that  any  help  given 
it  would  be  for  God  Himself.  In  speaking  of 
her  Institute,  Gregory  XV.  said,  "God  has 
provided  in  good  time  for  His  Church."  And 
after  words  of  high  praise  of  Mary  herself,  he 
added,  "We  rejoice  that  many  noble  women 
stand  beneath  her  banner."  Cardinal  Bandino, 
at  the  head  of  the  Council  to  examine  her  peti- 
tion, was  heard  to  say,  "Did  it  not  derogate 
from  his  character  of  a  priest  he  should  have 
cast  himself  at  her  feet  and  asked  her  bless- 
ing." While  Urban  A^II^  assured  her,  "We 
and  the  Cardinals  are  well  informed  as  to  your- 
self and  your  habits  and  your  exemplary  con^- 
duct;  We  and  they  are  not  only  satisfied,  but 
edified,  and  we  know  that  you  have  carried  on 
your  Institute  well."  Of  her  the  same  Holy 
Father  said,  "A  woman  of  great  prudence,  of 
extraordinary  courage  and  strength  of  mind, 
a  saint  and  a  great  servant  of  God." 

It  was  this  holy  courage  of  Mary's  that  gave 
her  strength  rather  to  refusie  the  last  rites,  once 
when  she  was  in  danger  of  death,  than  submit 
to  the — to  her — sinful  conditions  on  wiiich  they 
were  to  be  administered.    Her  courageous  love 


brought  her  behind  prison  walls  in  England, 
venteneed  to  death  for  the  faith.  "He  whose 
honour  she  sought  undertook  her  defen<;e," 
but  it  was  not  without  the  de€pest  sorrow  that 
she  saw  the  palm  of  martyrdom  escape  her. 
Her  desire  to  be  a  martyr  God  was  surely  to 
gratify,  though  not  in  the  accepted  sense-^hers 
was  to  b.e  the  slow,  painful  martyrdom  of  dying 
daily.  In  all  her  trials  there  was  an  entire 
abandonment  of  every  interest  to  her  God,  her 
strength  and  her  joy.  This  conformity  to  the 
Divine  will  gave  her  tranquil  intellect  endur- 
ance to  bear  all  her  trials  without  the  .slightest 
disturbance,  sadness,  or  least  disquiet.  Clouds 
rarely  lifted,  nor  was  the  ihorizon  ever  radiant. 
With  it  all  she  never  bowed  meekly  to  what 
many  would  deem  the  inevita'ble.  "There 
shall  be  no  stay  for  me.  For  the  rest,  God 
work  His  holy  will."  "She  could  attend  Al- 
mighty God  His  time  and  leisure,  for  man  had 
to  follow,  not  go  before  Him."  She  never 
gave  up  battling  for  the  right.  If  she  had  de- 
sisted, nor  fought  that  holy  fight,  how  much 
noble  work  being  done  by  active  order:?  of  wo- 
men to-day  would  be  lacking  God's  Church. 
And  her  enemies — those  who  strove  to  hinder 
the  work  and  were  often  unscrupulous  in  the 
means  they  took?  They  were  her  "friends,  the 
purchasers  of  her  heavenly  reward — "  "Jerusa- 
•  lems"  she  called  them.  Her  manner  to  them  was 
ever  kind,  tender  even. 

How  amazingly  present-day  are  the  little 
hints  we  glean  from  her  letters  of  her  zeal  for 
education !  She  recommends  giving  up  work  on 
a  Roman  antependium,  a  seemingly  laudable 
oocupation,  to  bestow  the  time  on  Latin.  There 
is  again  and  again  her  expressed  wish  that 
hers  take  up  the  languages,  with  an  assurance 
that  they  need  "fear  not  their  losis  of  virtue 
by  this  means. ' '  She  is  continually  urging  them 
to  study  and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  their 
pupils  notiiing  short  of  the  best.  In  many  par- 
ticulars we  find  that  Mary  Ward  bears  a  de- 
lightful resem'blance  to  St.  Teresa.  Both  pos- 
f:?ssed  energy,  initiative,  decision,  common 
?9nse,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  poverty, 
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and   almost   best   of  all,   the  saving   sense   of 
humor. 

Love  of  poverty  was  practically  interpreted 
by  her  as,  first  of  all,  a  love  for  the  poor — God 's 
own  children.  ''I  have  found  out  a  good  way 
to  make  our  monies  hold  out- — to  be  sure  to 
deny  no  poor  body  alms  who  shall  ask  it  on 
the  road,"  Mary  happily  declared  when  her 
pur&e  was  light  and  the  journey  fatiguing.  Of 
the  virtue  of  Obedience  which  she  prized  so 
highly,  she  refused  to  allow  her  subjects  the 
monopoly.  Among  her  resolutions  we  read,  "I 
will  never  contradict  in  desire,  word  nor  action 
the  will  of  my  superior."  And,  "I  will  every 
day  labor  to  beeome  perfect  in  obedience,  kiss- 
ing the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour  crucified, 
that  I  may  be  such  in  this  virtue  as  He  would 
have  me."  She  wished  hers  the  free  possession 
of  what  she  so  abundantly  enjoyed — the  beau- 
tiful liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  On  enter- 
ing her  Institute  no  one  was  to  forfeit  her  in- 
dividuality— rather  she  was  to  be  herself  per- 
fected under  the  influence  of  the  wise,  mild, 
Ignatian  spirit. 

Mary  Ward's  devotion  to  our  Lord  in  His 
Sacrament  of  Love  is  very  apparent  from  the 
Painted  Life.  Five  of  the  pictures  show  her 
aibsorbed  in  prayer  before  the  Sacred  Host, 
from  which  brilliant  rays  of  light  stream  to- 
wards her  beautiful,  spiritual  face.  Her  love 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  evidenced  in  another 
picture  where  we  see  her.  Rosary  in  hand,  con- 
fident of  safety  in  her  father's  burning  castle. 
She  gave  a  still  greater  proof  of  this  love  when 
she  dedicated  her  life  work  to  our  Blessed 
Lady  and  elected  her  to  be  the  patroness  and 
Mother  of  her  Institute. 

The  life  of  Mary  Ward  has  always  held  an 
extraordinary  fascination.  Tt  has  been  written 
in  Latin,  English,  Italian,  German,  and  French. 
Her  companions  had  the  important  events  of 
the  life  of  their  beloved  foundress  painted  in 
fifty  large  pictures,  which  treasure  of  the  In- 
stitute is  appropriately  the  possession  of  its 
most  ancient  house  in  Augsburg,  Bavaria.  Short- 
ly before  the  tercentenary,  a  compendium  with 
explanations  in  Italian,  dedicated  to  the  Car- 


dinal Protector',  Merry  Del  Val,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  His  Holiness  Pius  X. 

The  last  picture  of  the  Painted  Life  shows 
us  Our  Lord  comforting  Mary  with  the  know- 
ledge of  future  happiness.  He  is  standing  by 
her.  His  right  hand  on  her  arm,  with  the  left 
He  points  to  a  vision  of  glory  in  the  heavens 
and  bids  her  be  comforted,  for  her  death  is  not 
far  off  and  great  glory  awaits  her  in  her  hea- 
venly home. 

It  was  in  her  native  country  that  death 
found  her.  In  a  small  house  in  Hewarth, 
where  she  with  some  of  her  sisters  had  taken 
up  their  abode,  she  fell  seriously  ill.  Her  end 
approached  rapidly.  Seeing  her  sisters  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  she  reminded  them  of 
God's  special  goodness  towards  them  and  ex- 
horted them  to  an  unbounded  trust  in  His  di- 
vine Providence.  Her  courage  and  sublime  pa- 
tience filled  those  around  her  with  an  admir- 
ing and  holy  awe,  and  tiie  words  of  whispered 
farewell  inspired  them  with  a  great  faith,  hope, 
and  love.  She  recommended  them  to  cherish 
God's  vocation  in  them.  "Let  it  be  constant, 
efficacious  and  loving,"  she  said,  with  a  great 
.stress  on  the  word  "loving."  Then  encourag- 
ingly :  ' '  The  Lord  will  assist  you ;  He  will  help 
you  always,  and  I  shall  serve  you  when  He  has 
given  me  a  piace  in  Heaven." 

The  name  of  Jesus  had  Tbeen  the  first  her 
baby  tongue  ever  lisped  and  to  that  sweet  name 
she  had  devotion  all  her  life.  We  find  her  let- 
ters ending  with:  "Jesus  be  with  you," 
"Jesus  ever  bless  you  and  keep  you  and 
yours,"  "Jesus  will  protect  you  always" — and 
with  the  loved  name  on  her  lips  her  beautifu} 
soul  passed  to  its  heavenly  reward^ — to  Jesus 
Himself.  Almost  immediately  after  her  death, 
which  took  place  on  January  30,  1645,  a  celes- 
tial peace  spread  over  her  countenance,  beau- 
tified by  sufferings  and  illuminated  with  the 
spiritual  joy  which  is  the  portion  of  souls  un- 
ited with  their  God. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Helena  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  of  Osbald- 
wick  Mary's  coffin  was  laid.     "No  priest  read 
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the  beautiful  prayers  for  the  dead  over  these 
holy  remains,  no  holy  water  was  sprinkled,  no 
panegyric  preached."  There  is  serious  doubt 
whether  the  body  still  rests  here,  based  on  a 
letter  of  1727,  which  tells  that  the  grave  wa-s 
opened  and  found  to  contain  nothing  but  the 
copper  or  tin  plate  upon  whicih  Mary  Ward's 
name  was  engraved.  But  her  children  still  go 
to  pray  where  she  once  lay,  and  lask  through 


her  intercession  for  the  gi'ace  of  their  vocation 
— strong,  effiicacious  and  loving. 

The  cause  of  Mary  Ward  is  at  present  be- 
fore the  courts  of  Rome,  and  throughout  the 
world  to-day  her  spiritual  daughters,  num^ber- 
ed  by  thousands,  are  praying  hopefully  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Church  will  permit  them 
to  rise  and  call  her  their  valiant  Mother 
"Blessed." 

A.  C.  M. 


®o  iMarg  Harb 


O   Britomart   of  sacred  chivalry. 
Who  from  the  cloister's  holy  pale  went  forth 
To  battle  in  the  world's  harsh  ways  for  souls 
For  whom  Christ  died,  leavinjr  the  cup  of  Love 
Thy  heart  had  hoped  to  quaff  in  stillness  deep, 
For  din  and  clash  of  truth  on  error's  mail; 
With  gallant  chere  thy  maiden  knights  upheld, 
And  eye  upon  the  visioned  future  bent, 
When  ringed  about  by  foes  who  rived  and  tore 
Thy  standard  fair  and  laid  low  i'  the  dust! 
Then  didst  thou  meekly  bend  thy  head 
And  lift  that  tatter 'd  emblem  of  the  power 
Of  woman  to  upraise  a  world  down-fallen. 
Thy  life  went  out  before  thou  saw'st  it  wave  , 
Grand  and  triumphant  o'er  a  myriad  host 
Who  won  thro'  thy  hard  passion  facile  gains. 
0  Mother,  sweet  and  fair,  teach  us  to  trust 
In  darksome  ways,  even  unto  death,  that  Will 
Which  ne'er. did  man  of  his  high  hopes  betray. 
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REMINISCENCES   OF  CONVOCATION 


Proverbially  it  never  rains  the  day  of  Con- 
vocation, but  on  Friday  morning,  June  8th, 
1923,  we  looked  out  upon  a  miniature  deluge. 
Our  hearts  sank  rapidly,  but  we  managed  to 
raise  them  a  notch  or  two  by  counting  our  many 
mercies,  the  greatest  of  which  was  the  fact 
that  our  humble  selves  were  permitted  to  con- 
vocate  at  all.  In  addition,  preparations  and  the 
arrival  of  gifts  and  flowers,  helped  us  to  forget 
the  weather,  until  around  noon  joyful  shouts 
informed  us  that  the  sun  was  shining. 

Behold  us  then  in  white  dresses,  caps  and 
gowns  in  a  taxi  en  route  for  Main  Building, 
each  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  one  arm 
and  a  hood  dangling  from  the  other.  Half  way, 
the  driver  inquired  our  destination,  appearing 
somewhat  at  a  loss  when  we  told  him  Main 
Building,  U.  of  T.  "By  the  way,  what  is  go- 
ing on  to-day?"  he  enquired  conversationally. 
Weill,  really,  we  who  had  thought  all  the  world 
must  know,  answered,  a  little  crestfallen.  "Con- 
gratulations!" said  he,  very  politely.  "You 
must  feel  very  proud."  We  did,  and  the  car 
gently  stopped  at  our  destination.  We  alight- 
ed, and  were  greeted  by  the  janitor,  jovial  as- 
sistant of  the  ladies'  section  at  many  a  Rugby 
game,  who  laughingly  inquired  if  our  bou- 
quets were  just  the  regulation  size,  admired 
them,  and  then  let  us  proceed  upstairs  to  West 
Hall. 

Here  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  some  of 
the  men  endeavouring  to  appear  as  if  the  whole 
affair  were  a  huge  joke,  others  prepared  to  be 
serious,  and  some  achieving  an  air  of  nonchal- 
ance, or  even  boredom.  Our  side  of  the  hall 
did  not  pretend  to  hide  its  feelings,  but  ar- 
ranged caps  and  gowns,  hair  and  hairpins,  and 
from  time  to  time  went  forward  as  names  were 
called  for  flowers.  ' '  I  know  I  am  going  to  feel 
like  a  perfect  idiot,"  said  one  girl  to  us.  We 
did  not  feel  the  least  bit  foolish,  and  according- 


ly looked  surprised.  On  all  sides,  outbursts  of 
wrath  were  heard  from  time  to  time  as  unfor- 
tunates discovered  that  full  names  were  print- 
ed and  that  Genevieve  Jeremiah  did  not  look 
well,  and  would  not  sound  well  when  read 
aloud. 

To  produce  order  out  of  this  chaos  was  the 
task  of  the  Assistant  Registrar,  who  miarshalled 
the  procession,  ladies  leading,  and  gave  the 
final  instructions.  We  must  "subside  on  both 
knees  before  the  chancellor,  .place  our  hands  to- 
gether, etc.,  and  leave  our  flowers  in  our  seats. 
When  kneeling  it  was  not  necessary  to  close  the 
eyes. ' '  He  reminded  us  that  we  were  not  at  a 
funeral,  and  that  songs,  yells,  and  witty  re- 
marks would  be  welcomed  in  moderation.  We 
were  then  given  the  signal  and  the  procession 
started  slowly  down  the  old  stone  steps,  and 
out  the  beautiful  main  doorway  for  the  last 
time  as  undergraduates.  Bright  sunshine 
greeted  us"  and  a  soft  wind  blew  in  our  faces. 
Friends  lined  the  way  and  we  gaily  waved  to 
them.  Our  partner  was  more  serious,  and  with 
set,  unsmiling  face,  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left,  though  several  friends  called.  She 
made  us  feeel  undignifled,  but  dignity  had  to 
be  abandoned  anyway  as  we  clutched  at  caps 
in  the  cave  of  the  winde  created  by  the  arches 
of  Convocation  Hall. 

Then  we  were  inside,  moving  to  our  seats, 
to  the  stirring  music  of  the  organ,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  feeling  of  solemnity  seized  us.  Rays 
of  sunlight  falling  from  the  high  windows 
shone  upon  the  rows  upon  rows  of  women,  their 
floM^ers  forming  a  solid  bank  of  bloom.  Tiie 
men  followed,  their  yells  sounding  oddly  at 
variance  VRth  the  notes  of  the  organ,  and  as 
the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Governors  entered  in 
their  many-coloured  hoods,  we  felt  that  here 
was  one  of  those  occasions  when  it  is  possible 
to  feel  the  subtle  emotion  called  by  Aristotle 
katharsiSi 
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Everything  wm  hushed  as  the  Chanoellor 
took  his  seat  and  Convocation  began.  Honour 
courses  and  then  Pass.  Applause  according  to 
popularity  greeted  each  new  B.A.,  varied  by 
yells,  and  liumourous  remarks.  TiiO'se  early  in 
the  list  never  for  a  moment  felt  their  interest 
flag,  and  almost  begrudged  tlie  time  spent  in 
the  foyer  signing  the  rolls. 

Through  it  all  the  feeling  never  left  us  that 
this  ceremony,  of  which  we  were  a  part,  was 
a  link  that  bound  U'S  to  the  past.  In  Canada 
of  the  twentieth  century  it  was  a  relic  of  Euro- 
pean feudalism,  and  we  as  Catholics  w€re  at 
home  As  we  knelt  and  heard  the  words  "Te 
admitto, "  and  our  hood  was  slipped  upon  our 
shoulders,  applause  sounding  far  off,  we  felt 
that  we  were  indeed  swearing  allegiance  to  our 
University,  and  our  little  selves  seemed  small  in 


comparison  with  the  countless  ages  for  which 
this  custom  had  existed. 

We  knew  now  why  those  not  of  the  faith 
fe»lt  foolish.  Processions  and  ritual  were  no- 
velties to  tliem.  Tho«e  who  were  not  moved  to 
awkwardness  or  scoffing  became  too  serious 
over  small  things,  as  had  our  partner.  But  wc 
children  of  Loretto  felt  at  home.  Convocation 
for  us  passed  like  a  dream.  President  Falconer 
read  the  prize  list  after  the  Registrar  had  re- 
ceived the  degrees  for  the  absentees,  and  with 
a  sigli  we  heard  the  words,  "Convocatio 
dimissa  est."     Now 

"The  world  was  all  before  us. 
Where  to  choose  our  ])la<'e  of  rest 
And  Providence  our  guide." 

MARY   FRANCES   MALLON. 


LORETTO    COLLEGE    GRADUATION 


The  final  exercises  and  conferring  of  Lor- 
etto College  graduation  medals  were  held  in 
the  evening  of  Convocation  Day,  June  8th.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  Rose  Grarland  Processional 
took  place,  the  graduates  proceeding  from  the 
great  entranice  to  the  auditorium  between  two 
lines  of  undergraduates  bearing  the  garland 
and  singinig  the  college  song,  ''Gaudeamus  nos 
Alumnae."  On  the  stage,  the  statue  of  Our 
Lady,  amid  a  profusion  of  flowens,  dominated 
a  scene  of  striking  beauty  as  the  choir  of  stu- 
dents grouped  about  it  sang  "Ave  Maria  Lor- 
etto," the  festoons  of  roses  they  offered  her 
om  behalf  of  the  nine  graduates,  showing  rich 
and  bright  agaimst  their  dark  academic  gowns. 

Rachmaninoff's  "Melodic,"  played  with 
taste  and  fine  expression  by  Miss  Mary  Mallon, 
B.A.,  was  followed  by  the  valedictory,  spoken 


by  Miss  Edna  Dawson,  B.A.,  President  of  the 
C^lass  of  2T3. 

Loretto  College  graduation  medals  were 
conferred  on  Miss  Mary  Mallon,  B.A.,  Miss 
Cicely  Wood,  B.A.,  Miss  Edna  Dawson,  B.A., 
Miss  Margaret  Kelly,  B.A.,  Miss  Louise  Gib- 
bons, B.A.,  Miss  Angela  Hannon,  B.A.,  Miss 
Anaetasia  Hughes,  B.A.,  Miss  Dallas  Legris, 
B.A.,  and  Miss  Mary  Pickett,  B.A. 

The  Baccalaureate  address  wa«  delivered 
by  Rev.  John  E.  Burke,  C.S.P.,  of  Newman 
Hall.  We  had  hoped  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Raiu'bow  something  of  the  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  graduates  and  their  friends  in  hearing 
this  impressive  address,  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  text. 

"Tota  Pulchra  Es,"  a  motet  dedicated  to 
Loretto,  closed  the  programme. 
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Angela  Hannon, 
B.A. 


Louise  Gibbons, 
B.A. 


Mary  Mallon, 
B.A. 


Margaret  Kelly, 
B.A. 


Anastasia  Hughes, 
B.A. 


Cicely  Wood, 
B.A. 


Dallas   Legris, 
B.A. 


Edna   Dawson 
B.A. 


Mary  Pickett, 
B.A. 
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--f  Hal^btrtnrg  ^^ 


"We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not, 
Our   sincerest   laughter. 

With  some  pain  is  fraught." 

And  so  to-night  we,  the  class  of  1923,  exult- 
ing in  joys  present  and  others  yet  to  be,  still 
regretfully  sigh  as  we  ponder  upon  this— our 
formal  leave-taking  of  Loretto.  Loretto !  What 
fond  reeolketions  this  name  inspires  in  each 
one  of  us !  To  some,  Loretto  has  been  a  tender 
guide,  a  second  mother,  since  early  childhood ; 
others  whose  association  with  Loretto  began 
only  with  college  days,  have  none  the  less  learn- 
ed to  love  and  esteem  her.  Is  it  not  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  on  this  night  of  "Farewell"  we 
should  with  all  eagerness  and  zeal  give  some 
testimony  of  what  Loretto  has  meant,  and  does 
mean  to  us? 

Very  naturally,  there  springs  first  to  the 
mind  the  recollection  of  the  many  personal  ties 
each  one  of  us  has  formed  during  our  sojourn 
at  Loretto— enduring  friendships  with  our  re- 
vered Faculty  and  with  classmates,— of  years, 
each  made  prominent  for  us  by  some  humorous 
or  grave  event— First  Year  with  all  the  memor- 
able terrors  of  initiation ;  Sophomore  Year  with 
all  that  access  of  importance  so  befitting  one 
who  has  emerged  from  the  abject  state  of  the 
Freshman;  and  then  Junior  Year, when,  sitting 
next  to  the  head  at  banquet  table,  we  suddenly 
realize  with  a  thrill  that  the  ambition  of  our 
Freshman ;  and  then  Junior  Year,  when,  sitting 
dignified  Seniors,  we  shall  take  our  rightful 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  So  we  come  to 
Fourth  Year!  Has  it  taken  us  four  years  to 
realize  that  we,  until  now  more  or  less  self-suflfi- 
cieut,  are  but  at  the  thresholdof  knowledge  and 


of  life?  How  we  envy  the  once  despised  Fresh- 
man and  long  to  be  able  once  more  to  take  our 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  banqueting  table !  But 
no!  However  slight,  yet  it  has  been  experience 
that  we  have  tasted,  an  experience  dear  to  each 
one  of  us. 

We  feel  tempted  to  discourse  at  length  of 
all  these  sweet  memories,  but  dear  to  us  as  they 
may  be,  even  more  has  Loretto  meant  to  us. 
Loretto,  whilst  enjoying  the  advantages  shared 
by  the  Federation  of  Arts  colleges,  yet  has  an 
individual  existence  and  life  of  its  own.     It  is 
responsible  for  a  training  in  character  and  gen- 
eral culture  which  is  not  embraced  by  the  Uni- 
versity Curriculum.     For  three  hundred  years 
the  Institute  of  Mary,  now  spread  throughout 
every  country  within  the  British  Empire  and  be- 
yond-to  the  United  States,  Spain.  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Roumania— has  ever  antici- 
pated the   movement  for  university  education 
for  women.    In  all  these  countries  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Loretto  is  no  slight  recommendation 
and  bespeaks  the  highest  standards  of  learning 
and  Catholic  culture. 

It  is,  above  all,  for  this  Catholicity  of  thought 
and  of  training  that  we  would  thank  Loretto 
this  evening.  She  has  ever  held  aloft  for  us  the 
highest  ideals  of  Catholic  womanhood.  If  we 
now  stand,  with  confidence  in  God's  grace,  un- 
afraid and  ready  to  take  our  places  in  a  world 
sadly  in  need  of  those  principles  and  ideals 
Loretto  has  striven  so  hard  to  give  us,  it  is  to  her 
( ur  heartfelt  thanks  are  due.  Thus  to-night  we 
come,  bringing  to  Loretto  our  love,  «steem  and 
gratitude— and  in  our  hearts  the  joy  of  a  goal 
attained  is  mingled  with  the  sadness  of  "Fare- 
well." 

EDNA   DAWSON.    2T3. 
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AN  EXILED  IRISH  PATRIOT  POET 


"I'd  rather  be  the  bird  that  sings 
Above  a  martyr's  graTe, 
Than  fold,  in  gilded  cage,  my  wings, 

And  feel  my  soul  a  slave ; 
I'd  rather  turn  a  single  verse 

True  to  the  Celtic  ear, 
Than  classic  odes  I  might  rehearse 
With  listening  Senates  near  ! ' ' 

(The  Exile's  Devotion). 

These  lines  sound  the  keynote  of  the  life- 
music  to  which  was  attuned  tbe  soul  of  Thomas 
D'Arcy  MeOee,  the  exiled  Irish  patriot  and 
poet. 

"Ireland's  Fadth  and  Ireland's  Freedom" 
were  the  perennial  fount  of  his  inspiration, 
whether  in  the  editor 's  sanctum  or  in  the  public 
forum.  These  were  the  themes  which  drew  from 
his  Life's  Harp  its  richest,  sweetest  strains. 

All  the  fervor  of  an  ardent  soul,  to  whom 
his  country  stood  second  only  to  his  God,  was 
directed  towards  making  an  actuality  of  that 
dream,  whicih  is  ever  a  vivid  reality  in  the 
thought,  the  heart,  and  the  hope  of  every  Irish- 
man— the  freedom  of  his  native  land  from  the 
burden  of  centuries  of  oppression.  That  dream 
inspired  the  vigorous  race  of  young  poets  who 
appeared  after  the  French  Revolution,  and  who 
fain  would  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  generous, 
the  noble  and  the  true  against  the  mig'hty. 
But,  unlike  a  few  of  these  enthusiasts,  who, 
misled  by  the  fomentors  of  unreasoning  revolt, 
pursued  the  phantom  of  an  Utopian  dream — 
the  Millenium — McGee  made  the  goal  of  ihis 
striving  ever  a  worthy  one.  His  aim,  not  the 
less  lofty  and  noble  because  doomed  to  tempor- 
ary failure,  was  not  revolution  directed  to- 
wards the  mere  destruction  of  existing  insti- 


tutions, but  towards  the  elevation  o-f  his  Moth- 
eoland  to  her  rightful  place  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion. He  could  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  assurance  that  his  work  would  live 
to  awaken  those  high  sympathies,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  he  found  his  own  best  satisfaction. 
Ireland's  history,  her  legends  and  her  folk- 
lore, iher  faith  and  traditions,  her  glory  and 
her  wrongs,  and  her  hope  for  freedom — these 
were  the  themes  of  his  oratory  and  of  his  poe- 
try. But  above  all,  and  through  all,  the  note 
of  loyalty  to  her  holy  Faith  rings  clear  and  true 
in  all  his  singing.  A  contemporary  critic  has 
said  of  him:  "He  never  sings  so  sweetly,  'his 
heart  never  beats  so  joyously,  nor  hi.s  pages 
glow  so  warmly  with  enthusiasm,  as  when  he 
treats  of  the  glory,  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty 
of  Catholicity."  McGee  was  not  only  a  poet, 
but  a  distinguished  contributor  to  every  de- 
partment of  literature — a  fact  all  the  more 
remarkable  as  he  was  unaided  by  a  college  edu- 
cation, having  been  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
while  a  mere  youth.  Native  genius  made  him 
a  brilliant  editor  and  an  effective  orator  long 
before  the  age  in  which  other  men  ordinarily 
enter  upon  their  career. 

"He  was  a  popular  lecturer,  a  writer  of  ac- 
knowledged power,  equal  to  the  best  of  our 
time,"  wrote  Mrs.  Sadlier,  his  biographer,  in 
1869,  "a  careful  and  reliable  historian,  an  es- 
sayist of  grace  and  skill,  a  legislator  and  ruler, 
a  projector  of  mighty  plans  for  the  government 
of  nations — and  yet  a  singer  of  sweet  songs. 
These  were  a  recreation  and  a  solace  amid  the 
manifold  troubles  of  his  life,  while  they  lent  to 
his  speeches  and  public  writings,  as  well  asi  to 
his  private  correspondence,  that  charm  which 
poetry  alone  can  give." 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
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in  which  his  genius  found  its  development  may 
aid  us  in  appreciating  his  work,  especially  his 
poetry. 

McGee's  poetic  fancy  was  fastered  by  the 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Rostrevor 
Coast,  in  County  Louth,  Ireland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1825,  and  where  he  spent  his  early  boy- 
hood till  the  age  of  eight,  when  the  family  re- 
moved to  Wexford.  His  early  education,  plain 
but  solid,  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  Wex- 
ford, and  was  the  foundation  on  which,  in  af- 
ter life,  was  built  the  edifice  of  his  distinguish- 
ed manhood,  as  statesman,  orator,  journalist, 
historian  and  poet. 

He  was  descended  on  both  his  father's  and 
his  mother's  side  from  families  remarkable  for 
devotion  to  the  Irish  cause.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  father,  all  hiis  immediate  male  rela- 
tives were  United  Irishmen.  His  maternial 
grandfather  "had.  been  imprisoned  and  financial- 
ly ruined,  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  in  "  '98."  Deep  as  must  have 
been  the  impression  of  such  traditions,  yet  his 
passionate  and  inextinguishable  love  for  the 
land  of  his  birth,  her  story  land  her  song,  as 
well  as  for  her  strong  and  vigorous  faith,  is 
mainly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  hisi  mother, 
whom  he  loved  to  describe  as  "a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  mind,  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  her  country,  its  music,  its  legends,  and 
its  wealth  of  ancient  lore."  She  died  when  he 
was  but  eight  years  old,  but  through  all  the 
changeful  years  of  exile  her  gentle  memory 
shone  like  a  star  through  the  clouds  and  mists. 

In  the  "Apology  to  the  Harp"  lie  says: 

"  I !  who  have  heard  thy  echoes  from  my  soul, 
A  sickly. boy,  couched  at  my  mother's  knee; 
I !  who  have  heard  thy  dirges,  wild  as  winds. 
And  thy  deep  tidal  turns  of  prophecy.  .  .  . 

"Forgive  me!  oh,  forgive  me,  if  too  bold 
I  twine  thy  chords  about  my  very  heart, 
And  make  with  every  pulse  of  life  a  vow^ 
Swearing — nor  years,   nor  death,   shall   us 
two  part." 


Again,  in  "An  Invocation": 

"My  mother  died  young;  I  inherit 
For  thee  all  hei*  love  and  my  own; 
Oft  I  heard  in  thy  fields  her  loved  spirit 
Sing  thy  songs  with  Eternity's  tone!" 

In  the   poem,  "The   Three  Minstrels,"  he 
indicates  the  trend  of  his  poetic  efforts  in  the 

lines : 

"0  Bard  of  duty  and  of  Country's  Cause! 
Thee  will  I  choose  to  follow  for  my  lord ; 
Thy  theme  my  study  and  my  words  thy  laws, 
Bard  of  the  Patriot    lyre,    and     guardian 
sword ! ' ' 

So  earnestly  did  McGee  pursue  the  study  of 
his  chosen  theme  that,  before  he  was  seven- 
teen, he  had  read  all  that  had  come  within  his 
reach  relating  to  the  history  of  his  owii  and 
other  lands.  And  his  noblest  poems  are  those 
on  historic  and  patriotic  subjects.  The  story 
of  Washington  and  the  great  West,  where 
Freedom  had  established  her  throne,  where 
many  of  his  race  had  found  fame,  wealth  and 
honour  fired  his  youthful  fancy  and  induced 
him  to  emigrate  to  America,  with  one  sister,  in 
1842.  The  emotions  in  the  breast  of  this  lover 
of  freedoim  found  expression  in  '^Hail  to  the 
Land,''  written  on  shipboard,  when  nearing  the 
shore  of  America : 

"'I  feel  my  heart  beat  fast  and  high. 
As  to  the  coast  our  ship  draws  nigh ; 
I  burn  the  fresh  footprints  to  see 
Of  the  heroes  of  Ilumajiity. " 

McGee  arrived  in  Boston  when  the  Repeal 
Agitation  was  at  its  height  among  the  Irish 
population  of  that  city.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  kindled  the 
soul  of  the  enthusiast !  He  addressed  the 
crowds  that  day  with  such  eloquence  that  he 
held  the  listeners  spelll>ound,  as,  in  after  years, 
he  held  the  Canadian  Senate.  Within  a  few 
days  he  was  offered  a  position  with  the  ' '  Boston 
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Pilot."  iHe  accepted.  Before  two  years  elapsed 
McGee  had  become  the  editor-in-chief  of  that 
paper — at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

The  fame  of  MoGee,  always  the  most  eager 
and  fearless  defender  of  the  Irish  cause  in 
America,  reached  the  ears  of  the  Liberator, 
O'Connell,  who  referred  to  his  splendid  edi- 
torials as  "the  inspired  writings  of  a  young 
exiled  Irish  boy  in  America."  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  called  to  Dublin  to  edit  the 
"Freeman's  Journal."  Finding  the  publica- 
tion too  moderate  in  its  policy  and  too  cautious 
in  its  tone,  McGee  joined  his  friend,  Charles 
Gavan  Dutfy,  in  editing  "The  Nation,"  in  con- 
junction with  Thomas  Davis,  J.  Mitchell  and 
T.  D.  Reilly.  Here  his  Muse  found  a  congenial 
atmosphere  and  his  poems  were  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  readers  of  "The  Nation,"  which  be- 
came the  great  organ  of  the  Young  Ireland,  or 
National  Party.  It  was  later  the  cause  of  their 
secession  from  the  Old  Ireland  Party,  led  by 
O'Connell.  The  impetuous  Young  Irelanders 
attempted  the  Rebellion  of  '48.  Its  failure 
involved  the  leaders  in  ruin  or  exile.  McGee 
escaped  to  America,  but  was  forced  to  leave 
behind  his  young  wife,  a  circumstance  which 
added  anguish  to  his  grief  and  disappointment 
over  the  futile  attempt  for  freedom.  After 
long  month's  of  doubt  and  anxiety  he  was  join- 
ed, in  New  York,  by  his  wife  and  infant  daugh- 
ter. Some  of  his  most  touching  poems  were 
penned  during  these  months  of  weary  waiting. 
We  instance  the  following: 

"0  dear  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  !  Hard  and 
sad  it  is  to  go 

From  the  land  I  loved  and  cherished  into  out- 
ward gloom  and  woe. 

Was  it  for  this,  Guardian  Angel,  when  to  man- 
hood's  y^ars  I  came, 

Homeward  as  to  light  you  led  me?— light  that 
now  is  turned  to  flame ! ' ' 

— (Parting  from  Ireland). 


We  quote  also  the  following  lines  wa'itten 
"To  Mary  in  Ireland": 

' '  Sad  the  parting  scene  was,  Mary ! 

By  the  yellow-flowing  Foyle  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  I'm  happy,  dearest. 

In  the  wondrous  sights  I  see? 
Ah,  when  my  new  friends  are  nearest, 

Happiness  is  far  from  me  ! ' ' 


"Like  a  requiem  still  rang  round  me, 
'God  be  with  you,  love,  farewell!'  " 

The  exiled  patriot,  however,  did  not  waste 
his  days  in  regrets  and  vain  dreams.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  set  on  foot 
the  "New  York  Nation"  as  an  organ  of  the 
Irish  in  America.  Unfortunately  for  its  suc- 
cess, the  editor  laid  the  blame  of  the  failure 
of  '48  on  the  Irish  clergy,  who  had  dissuaded 
many  from  taking  part  in  a  movement  which 
they  felt  to  be  ill-advised  and  ill-timed.  Tliis 
brought  McGee  into  collision  with  Archbishop 
Hughes  and  with  the  Catholic  element  in  Now 
York,  who  held  their  bishop  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. Later,  convinced  of  his  error,  McGee 
deplored,  in  public  and  in  private,  his  dispute 
Avith  the  Archbishop,  whose  wisdom  and  wortli 
he  had  come  to  recognize. 

McGee 's  friends  in  Boston  had  been  urging 
him  to  make  that  city  his  home.  In  1850,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  post  as  editor  of  the  "Nation," 
he  undertook  the  publication  of  the  "Boston 
Celt,"  a  journal  dedicated  solely  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Irish  in  America,  and,  at  first,  re- 
volutionary in  tone.  Gradually  the  fiery  ardor 
of  the  young  patriot  submitted  to  the  control 
of  his  strong  mind  and  far-seeing  intellect, 
guided  and  influenced  by  Bishop  Fitzpatrick 
of  Boston,  MeGee  began  to  realize  that  not  by 
impracticable  schemes  of  revolution,  but  by 
the  arts  of  peace  and  by  the  increasing  enlight- 
enment of  her  children,  was  his  country  not 
only  to  be  freed  from  the  dominion  of  her  more 
prosperous  sister  island,  but  to  be  elevated  to 
her  rightful  place  among  the  foremost  nations 
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of  the  earth.    His  new  ideal  of  freedom  found 
expression  in  the  fallowing  lines: 

*'Erin,  kt  thy  sons  combine 
In  one  holy  brotherhood! 


"Prudent,  temperate,  firm  and  strong — 

Loyalty  our  watchword  be ; 
Truth  our  shield  'gainst  taunt  and  wrong. 

And  warm  hearts-our  chivalry,* — 
Loyal  soul  and  stainless  ihand. 

Make  our  Country  Freedom's  Land!" 

That  MoGee,  in  spite  of  his  change  from 
Radical  to  Conservative,  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  compatriots,  is  proved 
by  his  subsequent  career.  ''The  American 
Celt, ' '  keeping  aloof  from  political  parties,  had 
for  its  special  object  to  keep  the  Irish  in  Am- 
erica bound  together  by  the  memories  of  their 
common  past,  and  to  preserve  and  increase  that 
manly  self-ret^pect  wihich  would  elevate  them 
before  their  fellow-citizens  and  keep  them  from 
political  degradation.  "To  make  them  good 
citizens  of  their  adopted  country,  lovers  of  the 
old  cradleland  of  their  race,  and  devoted  adher- 
ents to  Catholicity — these  were  the  ends  and 
aims  visible  on  every  page  of  the  "American 
C«lt"  during  McGce's  editorship."  In  those 
years  of  conflict  with  fanaticism  and  prejudice, 
so  rife  at  that  period  in  Boston  and  other  east- 
ern cities,  MoGee  realized  that 

"Two  things  alone  in  life  we  can  call  ours, 
The  Holy  Cross  and  love  of  Native  Land; 
Not  all  earth's  envy,  nor  the  infernal  powers. 
Can  make  us  poor,  with    these    on    either 
hand." 

In  1857  McGee,  yielding  to  the  persuasion 
of  friends,  who  felt  that  he  would  find  in  Can- 
ada a  more  favorable  field  for  the  prosecution 
of  bis  life's  aim,  sold  his  interest  in  "The  Am- 
erican Celt"  and  removed  to  Montreal.  Here 
he  began  the  publication  of  "The  New  Era," 
devoted  to  the  elevation  of  his  own  people 
and  to  the  defense  of  his  faith,  its  laws  and  its 


institutions.  Before  the  end  of  his  first  year's 
residence  in  Montreal  he  was  returned  as  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament.  After- 
wards, in  the  face  of  opposition  from  tiie  Eng- 
lish, Scotch  and  Irish  Protestant  electors,  he 
was  returned  for  the  fifth  time— on  three  occa- 
sions by  acclamation.  On  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  twitted  by  his  opponent.^  with  having 
been  a  rebel  in  former  years,  McGee  calmly 
replied:  "It  is  true  I  was  a  rebel  in  Ireland, 
in  '48.  I  rebelled  against  the  misgovernment 
of  my  country  by  Ru^isell  and  his  school.  I 
rebelled  because  I  saw  my  countrymen  starving 
before  my  eyes,  while  my  country  had  her  trade 
and  commerce  stolen  from  her.  I  rebelled 
against  the  church  establishment  in  Ireland; 
and  there  is  not  a  Liberal  in  this  community 
who  would  not  have  done  as  I  did,  if  he  were 
placed  in  my  position  and  followed  the  dictates 
of  humanity." 

"The  London  Athenaeum,"  speaking  of 
Canadian  poetry  during  the  lifetime  of  our 
author,  says:  "They  have  one  true  poet  with- 
in their  borders — that  is  T.  D.  McOee.  In  his 
younger  days  the  principle  of  rebellion  inspir- 
ed him  with  stately  verse;  let  us  hope  that  the 
conservative  principles  of  his  more  mature 
years  will  yield  many  a  noble  song  in  his  new 
country."  The  hope  w^as  not  in  vain.  McGee 
stood  forth  as  the  life  and  light  of  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature,  already  distinguished  for 
eminent  men  and  able  statesmen.  Such  a  career 
might  well  find  expresiuon  in  noble  song,  when 
the  duties  of  the  statesman  gave  way  to  the 
recreations  of  the  poet. 

In  his  Parliamentary  career  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  great  Catholic  Irishman  of 
Canada.  The  settlement  of  the  Ottawa  Val- 
ley by  Irish  Catholics,  a  work  which  he  achiev- 
ed while  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Immigra- 
tion, is  a  practical  illustration  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  his  compatriots.  Although  his 
publio  career  in  Canada  was  comparatively 
brief,  he  made  many  friends  amongst  those 
who  had  been  most  prejudiced  against  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  Nevertheless,  he  made  bitter  ene- 
mies    among    the    Radicals  for  opposing  the 
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Fenian  Invasion  as  unwise  and  inopportune, 
and  his  utterances  were  interpreted  as  a  threat 
to  denounce  the  leaders  by  name,  if  they  per- 
sisted. The  fanaticism  thus  provoked  made 
him  the  victim  of  its  vengeance.  'In  April, 
1868,  during  the  Parliamentary  Sessiions  at  Ot- 
tawa, he  had  just  delivered  one  of  his  nobleat 
orations  in  advocacy  of  cementing  the  union 
of  the  Provinces  by  mutual  good  will,  and  on 
his  return  to  his  lodgings  he  was  shot  by  a 
fianatical  assassin.  While  those  in  sympathy 
with  the  Fenian  Movement  saw  in  McGee's  op- 
position only  a  betrayal  of  the  Irish  Cause, 
nevertheless,  by  his  tragic  death,  the  Irish  in 
America  lost  one  of  their  warmest  defenders 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

To  h,is  genius  does  Canada  owe  her  present 
solidarity  as  a  Dominion  by  the  union  of  her 
Provinces.  It  was  in  his  fertile  brain  that  the 
project  of  their  federation  originated,  although 
it  was  carried  forward  to  aocomplishment  'by 
others.  He  modestly  stepped  aside  and  allowed 
the  credit  of  the  scheme  to  be  given  to  others, 
yet  ibis  fbest  efforts  of  brain,  tongue  and  pen 
were  devoted  to  its  suecess.  In  this  union  of  the 
Provinces  McCee  saw  the  possibilities  the  fu- 
ture held  for  Canada,  especially  as  the  adopted 
home  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen — exiles 
through  the  pressure  of  misgovemment  or  dire 
necessity,  if  not,  as  in  his  own  case,  the  victims 
of  unjust  .penal  laws. 

His  achievements  as  statesman,  orator  and 
poet  have  added  no  small  measure  to  the  glory 
woniby  Canada's  sons,  native-born  or  adopted; 
yet,  strangely  enough,  in  the  "Anthologies  of 
Canadian  Verse,"  issued  in  recent  years,  the 
works  of  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  find  scant 
place,  if  any.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 
McGee  was  an  Irish  Catholic  patriot,  thorough- 
ly loyal  to  the  land  of  his  adoption;  on  the 
other  ihand,  the  sympatliies  of  the  Anthologists 
were  not  responsive  to  the  same  appeals  as 
those  which  influenced  the  poet  to  whom  they 
have  given  such  slight  recognition.  But  whe- 
ther justice  be,  or  be  not,  done  to  the  memory 
of  McGee  by  the  present  generation,  his  works 
remain  to  awaken  admiration  and  enthusiasm 


in  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
Ireland's  cause,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  hearts 
of  Irish-Canadians,  no  matter  what  their  creed 
may  be. 

Although  brilliant  success  marked  his  ef- 
forts in  his  public  capacity,  neither  public  life 
nor  politics  had  been  of  McGee's  own  seeking. 
Literature  would  have  been  his  choice,  but  by 
force  of  circumstances,  and  his  own  desire  to 
aid  his  countrymen,  he  was  involved  in  the 
troubled  career  which  ended  so  tragically.  At 
the  very  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on 
an  essay  :  ' '  Oliver  Plunkett,  Archbishop  and 
Martyr."  He  had,  a  short  time  previously, 
completed  his  History  of  Ireland,  which  pro- 
bably is  his  best  work.  McGee  was  the  first 
to  work  up  the  crude  materials  of  our  history 
in  his  "Catholic  History  of  America,"  and  the 
first  to  point  out  what  the  American  iR-epubli* 
owes  to  Ireland  in  "Irish  Settlers  in  America." 
Apart  from  journalistic  work,  the  list  of  Mc- 
Gee's writings  includes,  in  addition  to  thosie 
already  mentioned,  "O'Connell  and  His 
Friends,"  "Irish  Writers  of  the  17th  Century," 
"Life  of  Dr.  McGinnis,"  "Attempts  to  Estab- 
lish Reformation  in  Ireland"  and  "Poems," 
edited  by  Mrs.  Sadlier,  of  Montreal,  in  1869. 

The  critic  who  is  seeking  the  finer  and  more 
subtle  graces  of  poetry  may  experience  a  sense 
of  disappointment  on  reading  many  of  McGee  '.•* 
poems  on  account  of  their  deficiency  in  that  re- 
spect; but  if  he  be  one  who  values  lyric  expres- 
sion less  for  its  stylistic  quality  than  for  its 
simple,  heartfelt  spontaneity,  its  lofty  ideals 
and  its  origin  in  a  high  enthusiasm,  he  will  rest 
satisfied  that  these  verses,  on  the  whole,  are 
genuine  poetry.  The  measures  may  not  satisfy 
the  ear  of  the  fastidious,  yet  they  possess  the 
lyric  quality  in  a  remarkable  degree  and  a 
rhythm  that  is  always  "true  to  the  Celtic  ear." 
They  never  fail  in  the  essential  quality  of  deep 
and  fervent  feeling.  Throughout  they  reveal 
the  inspiration  of  that  intense  love  for  and  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  "Cause  of  holy  'Ire- 
land," which  was  his.  His  emotion  is  genuine, 
for  it  sprang  from  a  heart  that  had  felt  and 
had  seen  others  feel.     He   had  seen  and  had 
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sliared  in  the  sufferings  of  hi>s  eountrymen — 
poverty,  persecution  and  exile.  His  noblest 
poems  are  those  which  treat  of  historic 
and  patriotic  themes.  In  them  are  blended  re- 
verence for  wihat  is  old  and  venerable,  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  and  of  the  beautiful,  "pa- 
triot grief  and  patriot  pride,"  expressed  often 
in  terms  of  delicate  fancy. 

"Three  things  stand:   Throughout  our  borders 
still  the  Gaelic  race  is  found. 
Manly  stem  and  lovely  blossom  flourish  on  the 

ancient  ground, 
And  the  dear  faith  of  our  fathers — rooted  deep 
as  Danaan  Mound. 

Such  the  ehanging  thoughts  that  found  me.  .  . 
Past   and  present,    hope    and  solace,   patriot 
grief  and  patriot  pride." 

— (Ballad  of  Bannow). 

"The  Legend  of  Croagh  Patrick,"  "Ireland 
of  the  Druids,"  "Ossian's  Celts,"  "The  Gob- 
han  Sear,"  "Earl  Desmond's  Apology,"  "Tiie 
River  Boyne,"  "The  Midnight  Mass"— these 
are  a  few  of  the  many  poems  in  which  he  dwells 
on  Erin's  early  glory — a  theme  of  which  lie 
never  wearies  : 

"Oh,  blame  me  not,  if  I  love  to  dwell 
On  Erin's  early  glory; 
Oh,  blame  not,  if  too  oft  I  tell 
The  same  inspiring  story," 

In  the  poem,  "O'Donnell  in  Spain,"  the 
yearning  heart  of  the  exile  throbs: 

"Oh  happy  is  the  beaten  bird  that  from  the 

billowy  west. 
At  fall  of  eve,  can  still  return,  in  Erin,  to  her 

nest ; 
Oil  happy  is  the  fond  sea-wave,  that,  when 

the  storm  doth  cease, 
Can  fling  itself  at  Erin's  feet,  and  breathe  its 

last  in  peace !" 

The  anguish  of  his  heart  at  witnessing  the 
desolation  wrought  by  misgovernment  finds  ut- 
terance in  the  poems  on  the  famine  in  Ireland 
and  on  the  emigration  to  America ;  yet,  even  in 


the  midst  of  his  grief,  his  pride  finds  voice,  a» 
in  "The  Desserted  Chapel": 

"Ireland  of  the  Holy  Islands! 
Girded  round  with  misty  highlands ! 


God  be  praised  for  Ireland 's  beauty ! 
Such  a  Mother  as  He  gave  us!" 

McGee's  pride  in  Ireland's  ancient  glory  is 
very  evident  in  "The  Harp  of  King  Brian," 
"The  Battle  of  Clontarf"  and  other  poems.  A 
stanza  from  "The  Battle  of  Clontarf"  will  suf- 
fice to  illustrate  the  stirring  measures  which  are 
in  keeping  with  the  them^e : 

"Clontarf!  a  sea  of  blood 

IRushes  purple  from  the  shore, 
And  the  billow's  rising  flood 
Is  impelled  by  waves  of  gore. 
That  fling  a  sanguine  blush  o'er  the  tide — 
We  have  drawn  the  sacred  sword 
Of  green  Erin  and  the  Lord, 
And  have  crushed  the  sea-king's  horde 
In  their  pride." 

In   these   historic   poems,   the   past   becomes  a 
vivid  present,  in  which  we  see : 

"Spirits  of  heroes,  of  saints  and  of  sages, 
Glowing  with  life  in  thy  bright  colored  pages, 
0  gifted  McGee!" 

Among  the  "Poems  of  the  Affections,"  there 
are  many  of  touching  pathos  and  beauty,  such 
as  "The  Parting  from  Ireland,"  the  poems  "To 
Mary  in  Ireland"  and  "Memories." 

"I  left  two  loves  on  a  distant  strand. 
One  young,  and  fond,  and  fair  and  bland; 
One  fair,  and  old,  and  sadly  grand, — 
My  wedded  wife  and  my  native  land. 
One  tarrieth  sad  and  seriously 
Beneath  the  roof  that  mine  should  be; 
One  sitteth  sibyl-like  by  the  sea. 
Chanting  a  grave  song  mournfully," 

Throughout  this  section  of  his  poems,  the 
prevailing  note  is  one  of  tender  sadness — the 
yearning  of  the  exile  for  home  and  friends,  the 
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regret  for  vanished  hopes — ibut  withal,  a  manly 
strength,  la  loving  trust  in  God's  Providence 
and  a  hope  for  the  future.  The  optimism  of  the 
Celt  isi  by  no  means  absent,  nor  is  the  humor 
that  "smiles  through  the  tears."  At  intervals, 
lyrics  of  a  lighter  vein — ^ballads,  legends,  folk- 
songs-— relieve  the  seriousness. 

His  obituary  or  com'memorative  poems,  as 
"The  Dead  Antiquary,"  "Eugene  0 'Curry, 
"Gerald  Griffin,"  and  others  commemorating 
eminent  Irishmen,  possessi  a  lofty  and  majestic 
dignity.  "Requiem  Aeternam, "  written  one 
month  before  his  death,  suggests  the  "Dies 
Irae ' '  in  the  march  of  its  stately  rhythm  and  the 
solemnity  of  its  appeal : 

"Mighty  our  Holy  Church's  will 
To  shield  her  'parting  souls  from  ill; 
Jealous  of  Death,  she  guards  them  still — 
Miserere,  Domine ! 

"The  dearest  friend  will  turn  away, 
And  leave  the  clay  to  keep  the  clay; 
Ever  and  ever  she  will  stay — 
Miserere,  Domine ! 

"Friend  of  my  soul,  farewell  to  thee, 
Thy  truth,  thy  trust,  thy  chivalry ! 
As  thine,  so  may  my  last  end  be ! 
Miserere,  Domine!" 

"The  Dublin  Nation,"  (1857),  in  an  article 
on  "True  Poetry  and  How  It  Has  Been  Ap- 
preciated, ' '  pays  this  tribute  to  McGee  's  paetry : 
"Perhaps  the  poetic  recreations  of  T.  D.  Mc- 
Gee, taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  most  intensely 
Irish  verses  which  have  been  as  yet  contributed 
to  our  literature.  Not  one,  not  even  Davis, 
seems  to  have  absorbed  the  spirit  of  Irish  his- 
tory so  thoroughly  into  mind  and  heart  as  Mc- 
Gee; nor  can  any  more  melancholy  proof  be 
given  of  the  decay  of  national  spirit  than  the 
fact  that  these  poems,  the  composition  of  which 
has  been  a  labor  of  love  to  him — exile  as  lie 
is — remain  uncollected.  We  might  search  in 
vain  even  through  the  numberless  volumes  of 
English  poems  and  lyrics  for  any  that  equal, 
in  their  passion,  force,  and  beauty,  his  verses 


entitled  'The  War,'  'The  Celt's  Salutation,' 
'Sebasian  Cabot  to  His  Lady,'  and  many  oth- 
ers. ' ' 

As  if  some  premonition  of  an  early  doom 
had  visited  the  poet's  soul,  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  his  themes  were  those  of  Re- 
ligion and  Eternity,  and  his  deep  faith  finds 
expression  in  such  poems  as  "The  Midnight 
Mass,"  "Christmas  Morn,"  "Soldier,  Make 
Your  Sword  Your  Cross!"  and  "Shrines  on  the 
Shore." 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  eloquent 
tribute,  penned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Clarke,  Q.C.,  of 
Montreal,  whose  eulogy  is  but  one  of  the  many 
offered  in  memory  of  the  lamented  poet:  "Far 
away  from  that  glorious  but  unhappy  Isle, 
where  he  dreamt  away  the  bright,  fleeting 
hours  of  his  childhood, — far  away  from  the 
home  of  his  dearest  hopes  and  aspirations  .  .  . 
in  the  New  World,  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
higli  up  on  the  side  of  Mount  Royal  .  .  .  over- 
looking the  fair  city  of  Montreal — where  his 
voice  was  the  most  potent,  his  smile  the  most 
friendly,  his  influence  in  all  that  was  most 
noble,  patriotic  and  good  was  most  felt, — 
sleeps  the  historian,  the  best  and  truest  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  Irish  race  in  America.  His 
grave  is  bedewed  by  a  Nation's  heart,  his  name 
and  fa;me  shall  cast  lustre  on  the  pages  of  her 
history,  and  his  life-labor  stand  forth  as  an 
example  worthy  of  emulation  to  future  mil- 
lions." 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  an  Am- 
erican clergyman  on  hearing  of  McGee 's  death  : 

"Dark  is  the  house  of  our  fathers,  0  brotlier. 
Fast  fall  the  tears  of  its  inmates  for  thee — 
Grief-stricken  man  his  emotions  may  smother. 
But  loud  is  the  wail  of  the  wife  and  the 
mother, — 
Loved  D  'Arcy  McGee  ! 

"Sadly  the  Muses  thy  loss  are  bewailing. 
Sighing  in  chorus  the  sad  dirge, — ah,  me ! 
Life's  golden  sunset  in  darkness  is  paling — 
Death,  thy  bright  name  with  his  shadows  is 
veiling- — 
Lost  D'Arcy  McGee! 
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'  Lo !  the  great  dead  of  the  long-buried  ages, 
Thronging  innumerous,  moan  over  thee ; 
Spirits  of  heroes,  of  saints  and  of  sages — 
Glowing  with  life  in  thy  bright-pictured  pages, 
0  gifted  McGee! 

'Thousands,   the  wide   world   o'er,  who   with 

gladne^ 
Spell-bound,  enraptured,  erst  listened  to  thee, 
Silver-tongued  orator!  now  in  deep  sadness. 
Horror-struck,  gaze  on  the  dark  deed  of  mad- 
ness, 
0  martyred  McGee ! 

'Poet,  historian,  the  Forum's  bright   glory — 
Light  lie  the  sod,  noble  D'Arcy!  on  thee! 
Blest  be  thy  name,  till  the  ages  are  hoary — 
Honored,   oft-uttered   in   prayer,    song    and 
story, 
0  deathless  McGee!" 

M.  ATHANASIA,  I.B.V.M.' 


[mn  to  tl|p  ICtltlf  3FliJuifr 

0  Little  Flower  who  solved  the  mysteries 
Of  life  and  time,  who  saw  beyond  the  clouds 
The  majesty,  the  beauty  that  enshrouds 
The  Godhead,  whom  your  name  now  glorifies, 
Help  u®,  0  ehild  o^  faith,  God's  will  to  praise, 
And  strengtihen  our  belief  in  all  His  ways. 

0  Little  Flower  who  trusted  in  the  Lord 
And  saw  beyond  the  trials  of  this  life, — 
Beyond  the  longings  and  the  daily  strife, 
The  vision  fair  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
Help  us,  0  child  of  hope,  to  see  the  light, 
Even  when  heavy  shadows  dim  our  sight. 

0  Little  Flower  who  gave  your  heart  to  God 
In   life's  sweet   prime,   who   saw   beyond   this 

earth 
A   Spouse  ,iawaiting  you,   of  Kingly  birth. 
Who   royal  road  to   Calv'ry  meekly   trod, 
Help  us,  0  child  of  love,  forevermore, 
Jesus  to  love  and  serve  and  to  adore ! 

DOROTHY  B. 


-^-^Jtii^*?:?!!^ 


LATIN    PLAYS    FROM   BEHIND   THE    SCENES 


0RJ3ILIUS  of  flogging  fame,  laid  away  to 
rest  this  many  a  year  in  Horace's  epis- 
tle, where  only  the  rare  footfall  of  the 
student  of  Seoond  Year  Olassicsi  comes  to 
break  his  sleep,  received  a  rude  summons  to 
flourish  his  rod  onoe  more  on  the  Nones  of 
February  at  Loretto  College  in  the  Year  of 
Grace  1923.  Hastily  gathering  about  him  his 
likeliesit  pupils,  he  sitrove  to  drill  them  as  of 
yorre  for  a  "visiting  day."  Oi<?ero,  Caesar, 
Lucullus,  Appius  Claudius,  Quintus  Hortensius, 
Clodius  Pnlcb'er,  and  even  Catiline  responded 
the  first  day  to  the  roll  call,  despite  the  coun- 
ter attraetdons  of  the  Campus  Martius  and  the 
palaestra  Liliae  Massae.  The  schoolmaster 
was  distinctly  pleased  and  felt  that  with  such 
enthuisiaism,  a  couple  of  weeks  would  suffice  to 


prepare  the  "impromptu"  programme.  The 
next  day,  however,  Cicero  complained  of  a 
"gravedo  frigida,"  as  did  also  Lucullus,  Clo- 
dius Pulclier  and  several  others.  Even  Caesar 
was  slmken  with  a  "frequens  tussis"  which 
seclusion  and  an  infu&ion  of  nettles  failed  to 
expel. 

In  vain  did  Orbilius,  ranging  his  claiss-room 
amidst  the  prostrate  forms  of  liis  diseipuli,  ex- 
hort them  to  hold  out,  for  the  honour  of  magis- 
ter  and  sehola.  In  vain  did  he  remind  them 
of  the  expected  presence  of  the  praefectus  pro- 
vinciae.  Some  openly  declared  for  a  general 
mntiny,  others  preferred  to  retire  quietly  to 
their  Sabine  farms  on  the  suburban  hills  of 
Hamilton  and  Gu^ph.  Plainly  a  pestis  had 
'broken  out  and  was  devastating  the  city.     In 
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vain  did  Orbilius,  in  his  desperate  state,  long 
for  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to  forbid  all  such 
eduoational  exhiibits.  No  decree  came,  and  he 
knew  full  well  that,  though  all  the  orders  with- 
out distinction  might  'be  isimitten,  the  praefectus 
and  ppaefecta,  ispecially  favoured  by  the  god®, 
would  not  fail  to  be  present. 

Struggling  manfully  against  the  fatal  pestis 
himsielf,  many  a  time  and  oft  did  he  sigh : 
' '  Utinaan !  I  were  once  more  two  handfuls  of 
dust  shut  up  in  a  Horatian  hexameter,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  had  never  taught  that  graceless  youth 
at  all.  liittle  did  I  dream  that  I  could  not 
wholly  die,  so  locug  as  there  existed  one  sur- 
viving student  of  Second  Year  Classics.  I  had 
hoped  foT  the  total  extinction  of  that  species, 
but  now  that  Freshmen  of  the  general  course 
at  Loretta  have  begun  to  take  an  uniholy  in- 
terest in  me,  I  know  not  where  it  will  end." 
While  thus  he  made  his  plaint  the  fatal  even- 
ing was  drawing  on  apace.  x 

But  worse  istill  was  the  plight  of  Tullia. 
She  had  been  summoned  from  the  shades  to 
wed  once  more  with  Piso  for  the  benefit  of 
Toronto.  Picturing  to  herself  the  feverish  im- 
patience of  a  Toronto  audience  awaiting  a 
Roman  wedding,  particularly  if  done  in  the 
vernacular  of  Cicero  (to  which  this  people  is 
greatly  addicted)  she  bounded  across  the 
Styx,  bringing  with  her  the  bridegroom  and 
other  requisites  for  the  nuptial  ceremony.  But, 
alas !  The  pestis  wasi  awaiting  them.  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  'gtmooth,  but 
never  was  anything  like  its  behaviour  to  this 
star-crossed  pair.  When  the  bride  waisi  present, 
the  bridegroom  was  lacking.  Day  after  day 
the  bride  would  be  married  by  proxy.  Again, 
the  marriage  would  be  perfo-rmed  without 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  On  a  few 
joyful  occasions/  they  reached  the  altar,   only 


to  be  baffled  by  an  absentee  priest.  Once  they 
were  baulked  by  the  juris  consult,  while  Piso 
consumed  two  mothers-in-law  in  the  space  of 
a  week. 

Such  was  tbe  posture  of  affairs  pridie  ejus 
diei.  All  were  resigning  themselves  to  the 
prospect  of  "maimed  rites,"  when  early  next 
morning  a  whisper  circled  about  that  Aescula- 
piusi  had  called  during  the  night,  and  that 
everybody  was  up!  Joy  on  the  harrowed  vis- 
age of  Orbilius!  Smiles  wreathing  the  blush- 
ing countenance  of  Tullia ! 

In  due  time  the  praefectus  and  praefecta 
arrived  with  a  few  survivors  from  the  pestil- 
ence. What  booted  it  to  us  that  the  Uganda 
Missions  reaped  but  a  scanty  harvest?  By  this 
time  we  had  completely  lost  interest  in  the 
world  beyond  the  footlights — the  praefectus 
and  praefecta  always  excepted. 

What  need  to  tell  of  Orbilius'  dignity  in 
his  role  of  schoolmaster  or  the  bitillianey  of  his 
scholars,  or  how  gently  he  laid  on  to  the  re- 
creant back  of  Catiline,  "more  et  exemplo  po- 
puli  Romani," — just  to  sustain  his  "plagosus" 
reputation;  how  Antony  and  Brutus  andPompey 
"spoke  pieces"  anent  the  Three  Wise  Men 
of  Cotham,  the  classic  ascent  of  Jack  and  Jill, 
or  Jacobulus  Horner's  adventure  with  the  Pie; 
of  Luculluis'  highly  dramatic  rendering  of  the 
Porculus  who  betook  himself  to  the  Forum; 
how  Cicero  and  Caesar  delivered  orations'- — 
non  sine  sale ;  or  how  the  fair  Tullia  was  car- 
ried off  witb  show  of  violence;  or  of  the  lie- 
tors,  the  flamens,  the  sacrifices;  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  pere,  and  the  boyiush  tricks  of  Cicero 
fils.  If  you  were  there  you  know,  and  if  you 
were  not,  you  don't  care.  But  perhaps  you 
really  would  like  to  know  what  we  said  in  pri- 
vate after  the  "plaudite  cives!" — C'est  notre 
secret  a  nous. 

L.  des  E. 
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MAY    24  — A    PIC-NIC 


A  long  timo   ago  this  was  the  home  of  a  scape,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  crash !  it  falls  over 

giant.    I  do  not  know  much  about  him,  but  be  an  oibstruction  that  some  old  miller  deliberately 

must  have  Ibeen  la.  very  hungry  giant,  for  the  placed  in  its  way.     No  wonder  it  seethes  and 

whole  hillside  is  full  of  bites  and  nibbles.    One  boils  in  righteous  indignation, 

day  when  hte  had  been  for  a  grand  -excursiion,  But  here  the  water  is  quite  quiet  in  &  dark 

jumping  from  ro'ck  to  rock,  down  by  the  water-  green  frock,  with  bem  of  bLa<^k,  eobweby  lace. 

■side,  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  rest  and  P^'or    evening  wear,  the  fairies  will  throw  over 

enjoy  the  view,  and  as  he  leaned  on  his  el-  this  a  fine  veil  of  black,  gold-spangled  chiffon, 

bows — ^well  shaded  by  a  big  tree — looking  over  but  we  cannot  stay  to  watch  for  that, 

the  edge,  he  got  so  hungry  that  he  took  a  big  xbere  are  trees,  too,  lovely  silver  birches 

bite  out  of  the  side  right  .at  tbe  top.    Now,  af-  gn^  ^^ady,  sweet^melling  «edars,  among  which 

ter  so  many  years,  it  makes  a  green,  sung  rest-  ^un  paths  winding  in  and  out,  and  scrambling 

inig   i^lace   in  which  to  sit   and    think    about  ^^^.^.j.  ^^^  gj.gy^  moss-<;overed  stumps  and  rocks 


"nothing  in  particular." 

It  is  not  spring,  nor  summer,,  nor  any  de- 
finite season  or  time,  certainly  not  Empire  Day, 
that  is  so  seirious,  and  this  is  not  a  bit  serious. 
It  is  all  light,  long  shadows  and  tall  grass 
which  the  breeze  blows  down,  down,  down  till 
the  violets  peep  out  and  little  White  flowers 
with  rose-striped  hearts  nod  their  greetings  to 
the  friendly  dandelions. 

Right  down  below  is  the  water,  so  still  that 
one  could  scarcely  ^believe  it  was  moving  ex- 
cept for  a  little  quiver  right  in  the  centre, 
and  the  distant  roar  it  maikes  falling  over  the 
dam.  It  is  rocky  there  and  the  water  bub- 
bles, and  foams  and  makes  a  grand  to-do.  But 
can  you  blame  it  ?  It  was  winding  along  peace- 
fully between  steep  roeks  and  grassy  slopes, 
watering  the  banks  and  beautifying  the  land- 


it 


in  whose  crevices  grow  tlie  palest  violets,  the 
most  fascinating  fungi  and  curly,  wavy  ferns, 
all  reflected  in  the  soft,  cool  light  that  filters 
tlirough  the  tree  tops.  Then  back  we  follow 
the  windings  to  this  hollowed  liilltop  and  tea 
Soon  there  is  a  nice,  crackling  fire  on  which 
the  kettle  splutters  with  the  wrath  that  our 
giant  must  surely  feel  on  seeing  so  beautiful 
a  spot  desecrated  by  the  plebian  operation  of 
making  tea.  Really  I  should  not  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised to  see  him  come  stumping  around  the 
corner  to  turn  u®  out.  But  on  second  thought, 
after  a  day  of  this  gorgeous  fresh  air,  he  would 
probably  feel  far  more  like  joining  us,  especial- 
ly since,  as  1  i-emarked  before,  he  was  a  very 
hungry  giant. 

NORAH  STOREY,  2T6. 
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THE      RETURN 


^AINTE  GENEVIEVE  was  a  little  village 
Ty  in  the  iiortli  of  France,  showing  in  its  rifeh 
ly  decoriated  church  and  picturesque, 
gabled  houses  the  hand  and  spirit  of  an  earlier 
century.  Eound  about  lay  its  compact  little 
fieldsi  yielding  plentiful  harvest  and  s.miling 
beneath  the  calm  sunshine  in  igracious  promise 
of  prosperity.  Beyond  was  the  world,  great, 
powerful  and  ambitiousi,  leaving  far  behind,  in 
its  triumphant  march  down  the  highway  of 
Time,  Sainte  Genevieve,  secluded  and  forgotten. 

And  Avhat  a  peaceful,  complacent  little  vil- 
lage it  was,  where  none  were  wealthy,  but  all 
were  prosperous !  What  an  atmosphere  of  clean- 
liness and  well-ordered  quiet  seemed  to  hover 
around  the  quaint  old  houses !  As  well  it  might, 
for  what  speck  of  dust  or  cobweb  could  with- 
stand the  broom  and  sand  and  soapsuds  with 
whiich  each  ardent  liouse-wife  wa.ged  relentless 
war?  Those  dark  banners  of  sloth  and  neglect 
dare  not  appear  within  miles  of  so  thrifty  a 
community. 

The  house  of  Pierre  Mercadier  was  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  village.  Like  its  neighbours  it 
was  a  very  old  structure  and  it  had  belonged 
to  the  Mereadiers  for  many  .generations,  in  fact 
so  many  that  no  one  was  quite  certain  as  to 
which  were  in  the  village  first— the  Mereadiers 
or  the  Mereadiers'  house. 

Its  present  owner,  Pierre,  was  a  lively  lit- 
tle man  who  had  inherited  from  his  mother 
some  of  her  southern  quickness  and  vivacity  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  solid  Flemish  compa- 
triots. Pierre  was  married  and  had  two  small 
children,  prodigies  of  youthful  intelligence  and 
precocity.  At  least  so  thought  their  father,  and 
surely  in  such  a  case  he  would  be  the  most 
competent  judge. 

Francoise,  his  wife,  was  a  busy  woman  who 
rejoiced  in  the  knowledge  that  in  her  house  the 


wood-work  was  a  little  darker  and  glossier, 
the  linen  a  little  smoother  and  finer,  the  fiagged 
floors  a  little  whiter  and  the  rows  of  pots  and 
pans  a  little  brighter,  than  in  any  other  in  the 
village. 

The  house-wives  of  Sainte  Genevieve  all  ad- 
mitted this,  and,  on  looking  complacently  about 
their  own  apostles  domiciles,  declared  it  was 
a  wonderful  reputation  for  so  young  a  woman 
as  Madame  Mercadier,  and  generally  manoeu- 
vred their  conversations  on  this  important  topic 
so  as  to  be  strictly  impartial  to  Francoise  and  a 
little  comjplimentary  to  themselves.  Such  is 
feminine  wisdom! 

Then  one  day,  without  rumour  or  warning, 
the  war  broke  out  and  this  peaceful  competition 
was  lost  and  forgotten  in  the  greater  rivalry  of 
nations.  Sainte  Genevieve  was  filled  with  a 
strange  new  life.  Soldiers  marched  through  in 
long,  dusty  lines  on  their  way  to  battle,  sirng- 
ing  and  cheering,  and  the  men  in  the  village, 
of  military  age,  left  the  harvest-fields  to  join 
the  army.  Pierre  was  one  of  these  and  as  the 
day  of  departure  arrived,  sadness  and  tremul- 
ous anxiety  settled  on  the  little  household. 
Francoise  packed  his  knapsack  with  the  dainties 
baked  the  night  before,  into  which,  all  unwit- 
tingly, the  poor  little  wife  had  mixed  tears 
along  with  the  other  ingredients.  Pierre,  en- 
deavouring, in  a  great  glow  of  patriotic  fer- 
vour, to  console  her  as  best  he  could,  by  treat- 
ing the  war  as  a  mere  nothing,  a  matter  of 
as  slight  importance  as  the  snapping  of  the 
finger,  gathered  up  his  belongings,  slung  his  rifle 
over  his  shoulder,  bade  his  family  an  affection- 
ate adieu,  and  marched  off  with  the  rest,  sing- 
ing La  Marsaillaise  with  amazing  spirit  and 
vowing  vengeance  on  the  foe. 

Five  years  passed  and  the  war  was  over. 
A.  death-like    peace    reigned  over  the    scarred 
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battle-fieldsi  of  Europe^  War,  like  the  fire- 
breathing  dragon  of  tJie  legends,  having  spread 
destruction  far  and  wide,  had  once  more  hid 
liimself  and  the  leaders  of  the  nations  were 
gathered  together  debating  ag  to  their  strength 
to  keep  the  monster  confined  to  his  lair,  or  if 
indeed  they  must  await  some  fairie  champion 
wiser  and  braver  than  themselves  to  lay  him 
low  forever. 

It  was  early  .spring,  but  there  were  as  yet 
no  signs  of  returning  life.  And  either  side  of 
the  road  leading  to  Sainte  Genevieve  the  fields 
lay  brown  and  sodden.  The  lair  was  cold  and 
damp,  the  cheerless  sky  gray  with  clouds.  But 
so  desolate  was  the  scene,  so  torn  and  broken 
the  trees,  so  bare  the  fields,  that  no  winter  of 
even  Arctic  duration  could  have  made  this  bar- 
ren desert.  All  about  were  tlie  signs  of  the 
grim  passage  of  war. 

Along  the  road  briskly  marched  two  sol- 
diers whose  shabby  uniforms  declared  them 
no  strangers  to  hardship.  One  was  no  other 
than  our  friend  Pierre,  after  five  years  of  hard 
fighting,  as  lively  as  ever.  The  other  was  Ro- 
bert Stanley,  a  private  of  the  Canadian  Army, 
who  had  not  as  yet  returned  home  because  a 
famous  French  ''medecin"  had  held  out  the 
hope  that  it  might  still  be  possible  to  heal  the 
injured  arm  declared  by  the  hospital  authori- 
ties to  be  incurable. 

The  two  comTades  enlivened  their  dreary 
tramp  with  conversation  carried  on,  it  might 
be  mentioned,  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner. 
Each  clung  tenaciously  to  his  native  tongue,  but 
in  some  mysterious  soldier-fashion  they  contrived 
to  understand  each  other  perfectly. 

Pierre  was  rattling  on,  with  great  anima- 
tion and  many  gestures  of  his  half-formed,  ne- 
bulous plans  for  the  future. 

After  anxious  searching  he  had  discovered 
his  family,  who  had  weathered  the  conflict  in 
one  of  the  larger  towns  outside  the  immediate 
war-zone,  and  now  that  the  first  enthusiastic 
reunion  was  over  (during  Which  Pierre  had  em- 
braced his  family  collectively  and  individually 
at  least  twenty  times),  a  whim  had  seized  him 
to  return  to  Sainte  Genevieve  and  see  what  had 


become  of  his  home.  Robert  was  not  a  talkative 
person  and  usually  permitted  his  friend  to 
chatter  without  interruption,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  the  selfish  man  was  more  interested 
in  his  bandaged  arm  than  all  the  families  in' 
Christendom  and  could  not  forbear  explaining 
to  the  impatient  Pierre  that  the  "Sawbones," 
for  whom  despite  the  irreverent  term,  he  en- 
tertained the  deepest  admiration,  had  pronounc- 
ed Him  practically  cured  and  in  another  week 
he  would  defy  the  swifte*?t  ocean-liner  to  bear 
him  fast  enough  to  Canada. 

Together  they  trudged  along,  and  quite 
suddenly,  on  reaching  the  crest  of  a  little  rise 
of  ground,  their  destination  came  in  sig'ht.  Be- 
fore them  lay  Sainte  Genevieve,'  a  confused  and 
shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 

War  had  wrought  sad  liavoc  in  the  once  prim 
French  village.  The  narrow  streets  were  block- 
ed with  fallen  masonry,  the  walls  of  roofless 
houses  stood  straight  and  grim  against  the  skj' 
with  jagged  outlines  and  great  rents  made  by 
the  passage  of  shells.  Here  a  fire  had  brokcji 
out  and  left  blackened  walls  and  staring  win- 
dows; there  giant  explosives  had  demolished  a 
dwelling,  leaving  erect  only  the  more  strongly- 
built  chimney-piece  in  shajpe,  rudely  triaaigu- 
lar.  On  all  sides  the  rough  hand  of  war  had 
wantonly  levelled  the  buildings  into  heaps  of 
bricks  and  twisted  frame-work,  as  a  child  petu- 
lantly topples  over  his  mimic  house  of  wooden 
blocks.  Between  broken  walls  were  great 
chasms  leading  into  (;ellar-ways  and  basements 
filled  with  broken  timber,  bricks  and  plaster 
in  the  midst  of  which  could  be  distinguished 
fragments  of  household  furniture — ^the  legs  of 
an  upturned  table,  a  child's  toy,  a  once  hand- 
some bedstead,  an  avalanche  of  broken  dishes 
issuing  from  an  overturned  cupboard. 

It  was  a  miserable  scene  and  a«  Pierre,  close- 
ly followed  by  his  friend,  picked  his  way  over 
the  piles  of  rubbish,  his  light-hearted  volubility 
deserted  him.  He  became  silent,  his  shoulders 
drooped  beneath  his  ragged  coat,  his  gait  be- 
came halting  and  uncertain,  and  he  looked 
about  him  in  a  dazed  and  helpless  fashion  as 
if  endeavouring  to  recognize  in  the  chaos  and 
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ruin  about  him  the  ealm  and  orderly  homesi  of 
Sainte  Genevieve. 

They  passed  the  church;  it  too  had  shared 
the  fate  of  the  village.  It  was  there  Pierre  had 
been  baptized  and  had  .attended  Mass  from  his 
earliest  years.  It  was  at  its  altar  he  had  been 
married.  He  passed  and  looked  at  it,  sad  but 
wordless.  Finally  they  stood  before  a  house 
which  iseemed  too  like  the  others  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  them.  But  the  poor  Pierre 
knew  it  immediately.    He  turned  to  Robert. 

"It  is  my  home,"  he  said  simply.  Robert 
had  been  deeply  touched  during  their  progress 
through  the  ruins.  He  had  passed  through 
m'any  such  villages,  but  never  with  one,  like 
Pierre,  who  saw  in  the  wreck  and  destruction 
the  familiar  scenes  and  landmarks  among 
which  he  had  hitherto  spent  his  life.  The  taci- 
turn Robert  could  not  put  into  words  the  sym- 
pathy he  felt,  nor  did  Pierre  expect  it.  His 
Whole  attention  seemed  riveted  on  the  wreck- 
age of  his  most  cherished  possession.  He  was  no 
longer  the  reckless,  talkative  soldier,  but  the 
quiet,  tradition-loving  villageois  who  had  obey- 
ed the  hereditary  impulse  to  return  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors — and  this  was  what  awaited 
him.  There  in  the  confusion  of  fallen  beams 
and  crumbled  plaster,  he  recognized  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  his  household  goods.  It  was 
a  sight  that  would  have  broken  Francoise's 
heart,  and  to  Pierre  it  was  little  short  of  tra- 
gedy. Large  tears  rolled  unheeded  down  his 
cheeks  and  dropped  onto  his  rough  coat  as  he 
poked  about  the  rubbish  in  a  half-distracted, 
ineffectual  fashion. 

''See,"  he  cried  partly  to  himself,  for  he 
had  forgotten  Robert's  presence,  "the  chair  in 
which  grandpere  used  to  sit  and  here  is  Jean- 
ette's  cradle.  This  must  be  the  old  spinning 
wheel — all  broken — all  ruined.  They  have  left 
not  a  thing — .my  home — ^my  poor  village!"  he 
cried  in  a  perfect  flood  of  grief  and  misery. 

He  was  leaning  over  a  mound  of  broken, 
greenish  pieces  of  china  and  rusted  scraps  of 
metal — the  crushed  remains  of  one  of  those 
porcelain  stoves — ^^delicately  tinted  and  gilt- 
ornamented,  that  are  held  in  such  high  favour 


in  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe — ^^and  on  re- 
covering somewhat  from  his  outburst,  he  once 
more  took  up  the  dreary  category  of  his  ruined 
possessions. 

"Alas,  this  also— the  fine  porcelain  stove  that 
came  from  Germany.  So !  from  Germany !  It 
is — well,  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  break 
that!" 

So  saying,  Pierre  gave  the  rubbish  of  such 
abhorred  origin  a  vindicative  kick  and  com- 
menced a  perusal  of  the  walls  above.  The 
plaster  had  been  broken  away  by  the  shock  of 
the  explosives  that  had  destroyed  the  rest  of 
the  dwelling,  and  it  could  now  be  seen  that  the 
aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  pipe  had  been 
enlarged  by  the  removal  of  several  bricks.  In 
this  narrow  space  lay  a  small  metal  box.  Pierre 
thrust  his  hand  forward  and  examined  this 
minutely.  He  repeated  this  manoeuvre  several 
times  with  an  expression  of  deepest  perplexity. 
Then  pushing  his  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
he  stood  staring,  with  arms  akimbo  and  the 
traces  of  tears  still  about  his  cheeks,  for  all  the 
world  like  an  amazed  child. 

"Mon  Dieu!  Is  it  possible?  Can  it  be! 
It  must  be ! "  and  with  this  lucid  statement  he 
drew  forth  the  box. 

At  this  juncture  Robert,  who  was  .standing 
at  a  little  distance,  felt,  constrained  to  draw 
near  and  look  over  Pierre's  shoulder.  On  be- 
ing opened,  the  box  disclosed  two  smaller  boxes. 
One  contained  a  considerable  number  of  franc 
pieces  bearing  the  head  of  Napoleon  III.,  and 
in  the  other  was  a  quantity  of  massive  gold 
ornaments  such  as  French  peasant  women  are 
accustomed  to  wear  on  holidays  and  great 
occasions. 

Pierre  regarded  them  solemnly,  "Ah!  It  is!" 

"Is  what?"  asked  Robert,  whose  patience 
was  thoroughly  exhausted  by  Pierre's  cabalistic 
expressions. 

"Viola!"  said  Pierre  with  an  explanatory 
gesture,  "it  is  the  gold  hidden  by  grandpere 
at  the  time  of  the  Franco -Prussian  War.  There 
was  then  a  great  invasion  of  Germans  and  my 
mother  has  often  told  me  that  before  they  fled 
grandpere  rose  secretly  in  the  night  and  hid 
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the  valuables.  Oil  tlieir  return  my  parents 
sought  high  and  low,  but  could  find  no  trace  of 
them. ' ' 

"Why  did  they  not  ask  grandpere?"  sug- 
gested Robert,  who  wa.s  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind. 

"But  he  had  died  during  the  flight,  how 
could  they?"  asked  Pierre. 

Robert  admitted  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
step  and  his  companion  praceded. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  only  a  little  one 
the  endless  search  they  made — in  the  garden, 
under  the  flag-stones,  among  the  rafters,  but 
we  never  thought  of  the  chimney.  How  strange 
that  it  should  turn  up  at  such  a  time ! 

"I  think,"  said  Rtobert,  "it  could  not  have 
turned  uip  at  a.  better. ' ' 

Pierre  looked  at  the  box  and  nodded.  The 
once  prosperous  farmer  of  Ste.  Genevieve  was 
in  that  flourishing  condition  no  longer. 

"Certainly,"  said  Robert,  venturing  on  an- 
other hopeful  remark — "ever'ything  is  all  right, 
for  now  you  can  build  another  house." 

*  'What ! ' '  cried  Pierre  in  a  sudden  and  un- 
accountable outburst  of  fury.  "What  is  it  that 
you  so  coolly  talk  about,  as  if  I  could  ever  build 
such  another  house,  so  old,  so  fine,  so  strong! 
What  would  you  have  me  put  up — an  American 
house — thin  boards  pasted  together  at  the  com- 
ers like  Madame 's  hat-box?  Never!  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve is  gone  forever.  I  will  never  return.  Let 
us  go — immediately." 

As  the  two  soldiers  left  tiie  desolate  Ste. 
Genevieve  to  the  silence  and  approaching  night 
and  slowly  ascended  the  little  hill  by  which 
they  had  come,  their  ears  were  assailed  by 
strains  of  melancholy  music.  Tiiey  looked  at 
one  another  in  surprise,  and  hurried  forward  to 
discover  the  origin  of  the  sad  notes.  Round  a 
bend  in  the  road  they  came  upon  a  soldier  seat- 
ed on  a  tree-stump  and  meditatively  playing  a 
mouth-organ.  He  was  a  long,  lanky  man — his 
arms  were  long,  his  legs  were  long,  his  fingers 
were  long,  his  face  was  long,  his  very  hair  was 
long. 

"Ah  !"  said  Pierre,  "it  is  Monsieur  le  Philo- 
sophe. ' ' 


Monsieur  le  Philosophe,  otherwise  Alexis 
Dobbin,  was  a  soldier  of  the  English  Army,  and 
even  in  so  varied  a  collection  of  individuals 
as  the  Allied  forces,  he  was  considered  by  his 
acquaintances  to  stand  alone.  He  had  been  a 
quiet,  unobstrusive  man  to  whom  no  one  paid 
much  attenticm  until  one  day,  during  a  Ger- 
man bombardment,  an  officer  retreating  with 
more  haste  than  dignity  to  his  dug-out,  bumped 
into  Dobbin,  who,  seated  on  an  old  box,  was 
placidly  reading  from  a  little  leather-covered 
book.  The  contact  brought  the  officer  into  such 
close  proximity  to  Dobbin  that  he  discovered 
the  leather-covered  book  was  not,  as  he  had  at 
first  suspected,  a  prayer-book,  but  nothing  less 
than  a  copy  of  Dante's  Inferno.  This  fact 
ntruck  him  as  so  very  peculiar  that  he  later  de- 
clared at  the  time  he  had  sincerely  considered 
either  one  or  both  of  them  to  have  gone  crazy. 

"The  shells  were  falling  round  as  thick  as 
hail  and  I  was  sprinting  for  shelter  when  what 
should  I  run  up  against  but  this  queer  chap 
reading   Dante 's    Inferno. ' ' 

"Well,  it  was  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances," said  a  wag  who  was  present. 

The  officer  was  not  a  quick  thinker,  but  he 
turned  this  over  in  his  mind  carefully. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "perhaps  it  was  appropri- 
ate, but,  don't  you  know,  it  was  rather  unneces- 
sary." 

The  outcome  of  all  this  was  that  Dobbin 
was  regarded,  to  his  intense  satisfaction,  as  a 
person  of  calm  and  stoical  disposition,  a  gen- 
tleman of  philosophical  tendencies  and  any  lit- 
tle eccentricity  on  his  part  was  cansidered  only 
as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind.  Thus 
it  was  that  neither  Pierre  nor  Robert  expressed 
any  surprise  on  beholding  Dobbin  seated  like 
a  peculiarly  long  and  begubrious  Muse  of  Tra- 
gedy playing  mournful  ditties  near  the  site  of 
the  ruined  village. 

After  the  usual  greetings  had  been  ex- 
changed, Dobbin  called  attention  to  the  village 
below. 

"Burg  pretty  badly  smashed  up.  Eh, 
what?" 

Robert  had   made   an  attempt   to  forestall 
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any  reference  to  a  subject  which  he  had  already 
observed  aroused  such  strong  emotions  in 
Pierre,  but  the  remark  was.  out  before  he  could 
prevent  it.  Pierre,  however,  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  certain  degree  of  calmness  in  being 
removed  from  the  immediate  scene  of  his  fam- 
ily's misfortune. 

"It  is  where  my  home  was,"  he  explained. 

"What  a  calamity!  'I  am  truly  very  sorry 
for  you,"  said  Dobbin  with  a  certain  amount 
of  simplicity.  "You  of  the  north  of  France, 
also  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  always 
seem  to  suffer  most  from  these  wars." 

"What  you  say  is  very  true,  Monsieur.  In 
this  part  of  the  country  we  have  had  more 
than  our  share  of  invasion  and  trouble.  Just 
to-day  I  found  in  the  ruins  of  my  home  money 
and  a  few  valuables  that  my  grandfather  had 
buried  during  the  invasion  of  1870." 

"Yes,  Dobbin,  that's  a  fact,"  s.aid  Robert, 
"and  don't  you  think  Mercadier  a  lucky  fel- 
low? At  the  same  time  he  returns  to  find  his 
house  and  j)roperty  destroyed  he  also  finds  a 
nice  little  nest-egg  tucked  away  in  the  ruins 
to  help  him  build  it  up  again, 

"Build  it  up  again?"  cried  Pierre,  who 
■seemed  determined  to  fly  into  a  rage  at  every 
remark  poor  Robert  made.  "Ugh!  the  very 
sight  of  that  poor  village  is  horrible  to  me. 
It  is  like  a  grave-yard — no,  worse— like  a  grave- 
yard without  the  bones  buried— a  charnel 
house.  What,  build  it  up  again?"  And  the 
next  fine  army  that  comesi  marching  by — 'and 
what  happens!  Biff!  Bang!  All  rifled,  looted 
and  destroyed." 

Pierre  waved  his  hands  in  a  gesture  expres- 
sive of  the  devastation  that  presented  itself 
so  forcibly  to  his  lively  imagination. 

"What  a  crazy  notion,  Pierre,"  interposed 
Robert,  mildly.  "Wliat  army  do  you  suppose 
is  going  to  eome  rampa.ging  across  the  country? 
What  did  we  fight  this  war  for  if  it  wasn't 
to  stop  war  once  and  for  all  time?  I  tell  you 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  League  of  Na- 
tions they  are  talking  about  will  make  war 
in  the  future   an  impossibility." 

"Do  you  really  believe  that?"  asked  Dob- 


bin, rising  to  his  feet,  'stretching  his  long  limbs 
and  filling  a  stubby  pipe  with  tobacco. 

"Well,  what  do  you  su^ppose  I  enlisted  for? 
It  wasn't  for  the  pleasure  of  standing  in  a 
muddy  trench  in  danger  of  having  my  head 
blown  off." 

' ' Humph  ! ' '  ejaculated  Dobbin.  ' '  Well,  Mr. 
Stanley,  it  is  my  opinion  you  are  going  to  be 
a  bit  disappointed.  After  the  war  there  will 
be  leagues  and  conferences  by  the  dozen  and 
treaties  and  ententes  by  the  gross,  and  after 
that^ — "  He  paused,  obviously  to  take  a  pull 
at  his  pipe,  possibly  from  a  sense  of  the  drama- 
tic. 

"What?"  said  Pierre,  who  was  listening 
with  great  interest. 

"After  that  they  will  start  fighting  all 
over  again." 

"Well,  if  that's  your  idea  of  it,"  said  Ro- 
bert in  great  disgust,  "why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  did  you  enter  the  war?" 

"Because,"  said  Dobbin,  "I  am  a  fatalist." 

As  this:,  to  (Robert 's  mind,  threw  no  light 
on  the  subject,  he  withdrew  from  the  conver- 
sation with  increased  disgust,  and  commenced 
whittling  a  stick,  muttering  something  under 
his  breath  which,  it  is  regrettable  to  relate, 
sounded  tery  much  like  "humbug." 

Dobbin,  not  at  all  abashed  by  this  behaviour, 
iproceeded  to  address  his  theorizing  to  Pierre, 
who  proved  a  much  more  respectful  listener. 

"Our  friend  here  appears  somewhat  set  in 
his  opinions.  His  views  are  charming,  very 
charming,  but  quite  idealistic.  For  myself," 
he  continued  modestly,  "I  do  not  presume  to 
state  myself  (positively  on  such  matters,  but 
I  hold  certain  opinions,  opinions  which  I  may 
add,  I  have  deduced  from  such  observations 
and  study  as,  in  my  humble  capacity,  I  have 
been  able  to  make. 

'  Pierre  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  protest 
against  such  self-disparagement.  "Pardon, 
Monsieur.  I  have  heard  that  you  express  your- 
self with  great  skill  on  this  subject.  I  wait 
with  eagerness  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

Monsieur  le  Philosophie  appeared  to  beam 
throughout     his     entire   lank  frame   at  these 
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words,  and  now  devoted  his  attention  wholly 
to  this  aippreeiative  audience. 

*'Mr.  Stanley,  here,  thinks  that  wars  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Perhaips  he  has  the  optim- 
ism of  the  new  country  fromj  which  he  comes — 
Canada.  '1  believe  that  war  is  part  of  the  life 
of  a  nation  just  as  birth  and  death  are  part  of 
the  human  life.  I  consider  that  it  is  not  al- 
together imposiSiible,  but  highly  improbable,  that 
the  pursuit  of  war  between  nations  should  be 
entirely  exterminated.  Take  Europe,  for  in- 
stance, and  look  at  its  history  from  the  earliest 
times — Rome — even  more  ancient — Greece.  Is 
it  not  almost  entirely  a  history  of  wars? 

"I  believe  so,"  answered  Pierre,  whose 
knowledge  of  Ancient  History  was  not  of  the 
clearest  and  most  accurate  nature. 

''Wars  in  Europe  are  merely  the  natural 
outcome  of  numerous  poiitical  divisions  and 
numerous  nationalities.  Do  you  think,  Mon- 
.sieur  Mercadier,  that  two  nations  so  mutually 
antagonistic  as  France  and. Germany,  having 
fqught  in  the  past  despite  leagues  and  treaties, 
will  not  continue  to  fight  in  the  future  despite 
further  leagues  and  treaties?" 

"No,"  said  Pierre,  briefly,  while  liis  glance 
wandered  in  tlie  direction  of  the  village. 

"Europe  is  old  in  political  intrigues.  For 
its  size  it  is  divided  into  numerous  states  and 
monarchies,  which  ever  since  the  dawn  of  their 
histories  have  individually  been  striving  to  pre- 
serve their  identity  in  the  face  of  stronger  na- 
tions, and  exert  their  supreinacy  over  weaker 
nations.  When  a  number  of  strong  and  divers 
personalities  are  brought  into  contact  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
agreeing and  trouble.  So  when  different  na- 
tions live  in  close  contact  there  are  certain  to 
be  periods  of  war  and  strife.  To  reduce  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  a  common  way  of  thinking 
and  common  sentiments,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  wipe  out  the  present  population  and  intro- 
duce a  new  race.  But  the  New  World  from 
which  our  idealistic  and  optimistic  friend 
comes  is  a  different  matter.  When  I  said  that 
continuous  peace  was  not  entirely  impossible 
I  was  thinking  of  it.    The  continent   of  North 


America  consists  mainly  of  two  great  states  of 
a  common  language  and  nationality.  The  con- 
tinent of  South  America  is  very  similar.  Now, 
ceeing  that  the  most  important  countries  in 
this  portion  of  the  world  have  many  aim«  and 
ideals  in  common  and  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries in  general  hold  war  in  disfavour,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  them  fixing  some  mode  of 
arbitration  for  settling  their  own  difficulties 
and  by  their  power  and  influence  keeping  the 
smaller  states  at  peace.  As  to  the  danger  of 
their  becoming  involved  in  European  war»  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  a  suitable  solution 
could  be  found  for  that  problem  or  not. 

"But  my  good  Pierre,  the  Old  World  is  in- 
deed growing  old  and  its  civilization  with  it, 
and  war  is  a  habit  which  it  cannot  now  break 
away  from." 

"Enough!"  cried  Pierre,  literally  jumping 
up  and  down  in  great  excitement.  "What  you 
say  is  true.  There  is  no  peace  in  this  country. 
T  have  considered  the  matter  carefully  while 
you  were  speaking  and  I  have  now  decided  I 
will  take  my  family  and  go  to  Canada  immedi- 
ately. Do  you  hear,  my  friend?"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Robert.  "I  am  going  to  accompany  you 
to  Canada." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Robert.  iHe  had  been 
paying  no  attention  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween Dobbin  and  Pierre — indeed  his  thoughts 
inspired  by  anger  had  turned  towards  a  eer- 
tain  cafe  he  knew,  famed  both -for  the  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  its  fare.  Therefore,  at 
this  sudden  statement  of  Pierre's  he  could  only 
stare  at  him  and  exclaim  in  amazement 
"What?" 

"I  am  going  to  move  with  my  family  to 
Canada,"  he  explained.  "I  am  tired  of  wars 
and  bombardments.  I  will  now  try  my  for- 
tune in  the  New  World." 

"Well,"  said  Robert,  turning  towards  Dob- 
bin in  great  wrath,  "See  what  you've  done 
with  you,r  talk  and  nonsense.  A  nice  set  of 
ideas  you've  put  into  this  excitable  fellow's 
head  !  Send  him  tearing  off  to  Canada  with  Ms 
family  and  there  they  can  starve  or  go  to  the 
poor-house.    I  tell  you,  Pierre,  don't  be  foolish ; 
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you  can't  go  off  to  a  new  country  like  that. 
You'd  better  stay  here  where  you  know  the 
people  and  their  customs  and  you  can  build 
your  house  and  do  your  farming  after  your  own 
fashion." 

"No,"  said  Pierre,  witih  such  emphasis  that 
Robert  jumped.  ' '  I  can  learn  new  customs  and 
new  ways  of  farming.  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool  ?  And,  Monsieur,  let  me  assure  you,  Pierre 
Mercadier  and  his  family  are  not  paupers  yet. 
I  have  here  siufficient  money — ytes,  caipital — 
to  establish  myself  in  a  new  country."  And 
he  waved  his  hand  grandly  towards  the  rough 
box  he  had  deposited  beside  him.  "Come,  my 
comrade,"  he  continued,  noticing  the  distressed 
appearance  of  the  unhappy  Robert,  "we  have 
been  through  much  together.  Let  us  not  quar- 
rel. It  was  a  happy  thought  of  mine — that  of 
going  to  Canada,  and  presently  you  will  come 
to  think  of  it  as  I  do." 

"Mercadier  has  come  to  a  logical  and  na- 
tural decision,"  said  Dobbin.  "I  protest,  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  I  have  not  done  or  said  anything 
to  influence  him.  We  were  merely  speaking 
on  matters  of  international  interest  when  Mon- 
sieur decided  upon  his  future  course,  somewhat 
hastily,  I  admit,  but  that  seems  to  be  his  na- 
ture. Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  growing  late  and 
we  must  be  on  our  several  ways.  Let  us  shake 
hands  and  wish  each  other  good  luck." 

This  they  proceeded  to  do,  somewhat  silent- 
ly, for  both  Robert  and  Dobbin  felt  that  their 
parting  with  their  queer  friend  would  be  a  long 
one.  Dobbin  slung  his  knapsack  over  his  shoul- 
der and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 
"Life  is  rather  a  queer  experience,  I  have  dis- 
covered. But  many  of  the  so-called  tricks  of 
fate  are  nothing  but  the  whims  of  man  himself. 
We  part  now  as  allies,  but  who  knows  but  that 
we  may  yet  live  to  fight  each  other." 

With  this  cheerful  and  consoling  remark 
he   left  them,   and  presently  they  heard  him 


playing  "The  Three  Fishermen"  on  the  mouth- 
organ  with  conisiderable  feeling  and  expression. 

Pierre  did  come  to  Canada  and  bought  a 
small  farm  out  on  the  prairies  of  Al'berta,  and 
Fortune  is  already  beginning  to  smile  proipiti- 
ously  on  the  efforts  of  that  indomitable  little 
soldier.  To  Pierre  Canada  is  a  source  of  end- 
less wonder.  He  bad  never  formerly  imagined 
that  the  natural  features  of  a  country  could 
be  on  such  a  large  scale.  He  entered  the  coun- 
try by  a  miighty  river.  On  his  journey  to  his 
new  home  he  saw  lakes  as  big  as  seas  and 
passed  through  forests  that  appeared  intermin- 
able. He  lives  now  on  a  vast  prairie  stretch- 
ing  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  north,  east  and 
south  like  the  sky  itself  and  guarded  on  the 
west  by  the  towering  outlines  of  the  Rockies. 

"It  is  a  big  country;  it  needs  big  men," 
says  Pierre,  drawing  himself  to  his  full  height. 
Probably  he  means  big  ideals  and  ambitions, 
and  certainly  Pierre  has  plenty  of  the  latter. 

As  to  Francoiise,  her  wonder  borders  on  be- 
wilderment. And  even  though  among  her 
prairie  neighbours  she  is  establishing  the  repu- 
tation for  housewifery  earned  in  her  Old  Coun- 
try home,  she  still  declares  she  feels  it  is  all  a 
di-eam  and  that  some  morning  she  will  wake 
up  in  Ste.  Genevieve  and  the  old  life  will  go  on 
as  before. 

Riobert's  home  is  not  far  from  the  Merca- 
diers',  and  having  long  since  laid  aside  his 
first  rather  inhospitable  disapproval  of  the  ven- 
ture, he  visits  their  farm  frequently.  Often  in 
the  evening  these  two  comrades  sit  together  in 
the  door-way,  smoking  their  pipes  and  recall- 
ing their  varied  experiences  in  the  G-reat  War 
and  the  changes  it  has  wrought,  particularly 
for  Pierre.  Robert  always  speaks  of  the  Freneh 
physician  who  healed  his  arm,  in  terms  of  pro- 
found admiration  and  offers  to  prove  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  cure  by  a  pugilistic  contest  with 
anyone. 

JOSEPHINE  PHBLAN,  2T6. 
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I  flit  through  th-e  world  from  morn  till  night, 
I  watch  with  the  stars  till  dawn; 

I'm  the  Beloved  of  the  Human  Heart, 
Beloved  but  to  lure  her  on. 

Where  am  I?    Sweet,  here  I  am 

In  the  heart  of  the  full-blown  rose; 

She  comes — I  burst  through  the  pulsing  folds. 
And  she  thinks  'tis  the  wind  that  blows. 

Do  you  hear  me,  Love,  in  the  woodland  shade, 

Do  you  hear  the  linnet  sing? 
Eager  she  steals  to  the  magic  branch. 
The  linnet  has  taken  wing. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 


Awards  resulting  from  May  examdnation^, 
1923 : 

L.A.C.  Alumnae  Proficiency  Prize  in  Fourth 
Year — Miss  Angela  Hannon,  B.A. 

L.A.C.  Alumnae  Proficiency  Prize  in  First 
Year — Miss  Josephine  Phelan, 

Tuition  Prize  for  Honour  English — Miss 
Elsa  Kastner. 

K.  of  C.  Scholarships  in  First  Year — Miss 
Jcisephin/e  Phelan,  Miss  Katheriine  Keenan. 

Dockeray  English  Prize  in  Fourth  Year — 
Miss  Edna  Dawson,  B.A. 

Prize  for  Highest  A.  Standing  in  Religious 
Knowledge — Miss  Marie  Campbell. 

Prize  for  A.  Standing  in  First  Year  Spanish 
— MisLS  Josephine  Phelan. 


On  a  night  as  I  wateh  her  from  a  star, 
I  whisper,  ' '  Come,  my  Love ! ' ' 

She  dreams  she's  a  bird  and  flies  to  me. 
She  wakes  and  I'm  far  above. 

Sometimes  into  her  mind  I  glide 
A  silent,    white-winged   thought ; 

O,  how  she  strives  to  capture  me- — 
I  go.    Reproach  me  not. 

0  Love,  thou'rt  fated  to  follow  me 

And  I  am  doomed  to  flee. 
Till  the  world  is  past  and  we  meet  at  last 

In  the  arms  of  Eternity! 

ELSA  KASTNER,  2T5. 


"CASA  DELLA  GUARDIA" 

If  the  gods  of  Greece  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  fix  their  abode  on  Mount  Olympuf. 
with  onlj'  a  rare  descent  amongst  men,  they 
would  not  have  remained  gods  to  the  Greeks, 
so  human  were  these  celestial  beina:s.  Even  so 
with  our  seniors.  Hence  they  have  removed 
themselves  this  year  to  the  remote  and  rarifie:! 
atmosphere  of  "Casa  della  Guardia, "  which  rise^ 
in  Irfty  isolaticn  on  the  other  side  of  the  court- 
yard. There  they  may  be  serenaded  o 'nights 
and  even  seen  at  a  respectful  distance  by  admir- 
ing Freshmen  and  Sophomores  whose  habitat  is 
the  main  building. 
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MRS.   JUSTINE   WARD 


Written  for  the  "Rainbow"  by  Mr.  Theodore  Heinroth,  who  Conducted  the  Summer  Course 

in  the  Ward  Method 


^fllERE  is  at  this  time  a  wide  and  far- 
^^  reaching  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  religious  and  interested  laity  to 
re-establisih  the  Gregorian  Chant,  and  rigidly 
and  uncompromisingly  follow  out  the  "motu 
proprio"  as  laid  down  by  the  great  Pope,  that 
friend  of  the  children,  the  late  Holy  Father, 
Pope  Pius  the  Tenth.  Six  years;  ago  a  devout 
and  zealous  Catholic  lady,  Mrs,  Justine  B.  Ward, 
was  called  by  God  through  the  voice  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Shields  of  Washington,  to  co-operate 
with  him  and  assiist  in  broadening  the  scope  of 
Catholic  child  education  to  embrace  the  long- 
negleoted  field  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
Church  music- — the  Gregorian  Chant.  And 
with  a  determdnation  inspired  by  the  lofty 
ideals  of  her  co-worker  she  has  attained  the 
heiglits  where  the  world's  best  music  is  at  her 
disposal  to  give  to  our  chiildren,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  m^ay  sing  with  understanding  and 
love. 

The  method  slowly  but  surely  leads  the 
children  through  the  mysteries  of  music  step  by 
sitep,  one  new  thought  at  a  time  to  use,  to 
play  with,  to  love  and  remember.  And  as  gra- 
dually as  the  child  is  taught  and  learns  the  vo- 
cabulary of  its  own  mother  tongue,  word  by 
word,  so  does  her  method  ait  that  time  teach 
them  how  to  use  these  their  new  words  in  song 
as  well  las  ispeech,  to  say  their  baby  prayers 
and  Sling  their  baby  praises  to  their  Lord  and 
God.  And  as  the  method  is  educational  in  its 
purpose,  it  has  Ibeen  developed  in  sudh  a  way 
as  to  be  eminently  practical,  easily  undei- -tood. 
and  successfully  taught  by  our  own  gi-aih'  teach- 
ers boith  religious  and  secular. 

Divided  carefully  and  systematically,  grad- 
ed through  the  present  Four  Year  Course  with 
■still  four  more  to  be  written  by  lli'^i  wonderful 
woman,  it  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  the 
melodic  line  as  a  unison  study  in  tlie  first  three 
years.     Then   comes   the   triumphal    entry   of 


Music  Fourth  Year,  with  its  inspired  teaching 
of  Gregorian  Chants— with  the  Kyriale  as  the 
child's  text  'book.  No  longer  will  the  chant 
Palestrina,,  Vittoria  be  relegated  to  tlie  recr-r< 
of  the  Gloister  or  monastery  or  left  to  gullicr 
duKt  in  the  dhoir  loft,  but  in  the  years  to 
come,  when  our  children  are  profiting  by  our 
own  pioneer  experiences,  a  new  mu»ic  will  be 
heard  in  the  Catholic  ichurches  throughout  the 
world — the  revival  of  an  old  song. 

The  Ward  method's  home  is  at  the  College 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Manhattanville,  New 
York,  where  Mrs.  Ward  has  endowed  the 
Pius  Tenth  Chair  of  Liturgical  Music.  Here 
the  unceasinig  efforts  and  tirelesis  energy  of 
Mother  G.  Stevens  has  uixtn  an  impetus  to  the 
work  tfhat  has  driven  it  to  the  four  coiiicrs  of 
the  continent.  Each  year  she  sends  her  trained 
instructonsi  and  supervisors  to  spread  the  work 
and  win  supporters  to  the  cause,  until  to-day 
i'ts  scope  is  internationial.  Great  nunibei-s  at- 
tend tile  courses  given  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  Catholic  nnivei-si- 
tic'.  and  colleges  feature  it  in  their  syllabus 
of  Summer  Courses. 

London,  Halifax,  Wintiipcir,  \'an;()iivcr  and 
Toronto  have  heard  the  call  and  given  exten- 
sion courses  and  last  year  with  Montreal  and 
Quebec  sent  their  pi-it-s.;  ;  and  mnsiciaiK  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  that  great  niast(M'.  Dun  Moc- 
quereau;  to  hear  Mrs.  Ward  expound  liei-  pre- 
sentation of  th€  Method  to  the  children ;  to  fol- 
loAv  Mother  Stevens'  course  in  the  pi-eparalion 
of  the  child's  mind  that  it  may  he  in  a  recep- 
tive condition  to  assimilate  their  teachinjxs. 

The  iiioveiiieiit  is  still  younu:.  it  needs  the 
hel[),  co-operation  and  nutral  suijjjort  of  the 
Catholic  world.  Fi-om  its  success  in  the  |ns|- 
may  be  predicted  a  bright  future  for  a  woik 
that  appeals  to  all,  regardless  of  race,  cieed 
or  nationality — the  education  of  a  cliild. 
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PRE-RAPH  AELITISM 


^JTHE  central  idea  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  bro- 
^^  therhood,  which  was  destined  to  have  a 
profound,  though  indirect,  effect  on  Eng- 
lish art,  was  a  revolt  against  conventionality. 
They  maintained  that  artists  did  not  give  vent 
to  their  own  originality  and  enthusiasm.  They 
followed  painstakingly  their  predecessors;  they 
painted  things  not  as  they  saw  them  themselves, 
but  as  they  thought  Raphael  would  have  seen 
them.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  believed  that  Ra- 
phael had  influenced  too  deeply  the  art  of  his 
successors— and  tended  to  destroy  originality 
of  design.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  did  not  take  the 
earlier  painters  as  their  models;  they  wished  to 
revert  to  the  principles  of  an  artistic  age  when 
there  was  no  strong  and  dominant  tradition  at 
work,  when  painters  developed  art  on  their  own 
lines,  seriously  and  truthfully. 

They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  confine 
themselves  to  realistic  subjects ;  they  rather  set 
out  to  conceive  a  subject  in  a  serious  and  lofty 
way  and  then  see  that  the  details  were  presented 
with  a  strict  and  austere  veracity. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Brotherhood  embraced  literature  as 
well  as  art— there  was  very  little  religious  ten- 
dency in  the  society — the  dominant  influence 
of  Rossetti  held  it  strictly  to  art  and  literature. 
To  quote  A.'  C.  Benson, ' '  It  was  strongly  held 
by  the  Brotherhocd  that  purity  of  mind  and 
heart  was  a  necessary  condition  for  good  work 
and  all  that  wa^  gross  or  sensual  was  strictly 
tabooed.  It  is  clear  that  this  band  of  enthusiasts 
were  men  of  untainted  lives  and  that  they  pro- 
bably had  little  respect  for  purely  conventional 
morality.  They  had  a  deep-seated  desire  for 
nobility  of  life  and  aim." 

But  the  interest  rf  the  pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment is  twofold.  It  interests  us,  of  course,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  Brotherhood  rose  to  fame 
late"',  but  it  interests  us  for  the  movement  alone, 


when  we  consider  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm, 
the  generosity  and  sincerity  with  which  its  youth- 
ful members  were  endowed.  The  realization 
of  their  dreams  may  be  a  nobler  spectacle,  but 
the  vision  of  their  youth  is  a  mere  beautiful 
one. 

Since  it  is  around  the  name  of  Rossetti  that 
this  movement  centres,  we  will  devote  most  of 
our  study  to  him— and  since  it  is  a  literary 
criticism,  his  poems  interest  us  more  than  his 
pictures. 

A.  C.  Benson,  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  influence  which  Rossetti  had  in  his  circle, 
says  of  him  "that  he  was  a  combination  of  the 
dominion  of  will— intellectual  force  allied  with 
noble  sympathy." 

Nearly  all  of  Rossetti 's  poems  are  poems  of 
keenly-felt  passion— his  tragedies  are  tragedies 
cf  love.  Nature  to  him  is  merely  a  back- 
ground, the  emotions  are  enacted  in  the  fore- 
ground and  nature  may  be  in  sympathy  or  out 
of  sympathy  with  them.  The  beauties  and 
charms  of  Nature  are  accessories  to  the  picture 
—not  the  essentials.  Even  in  "The  Stream's 
Secret,"  though  the  stream  is  passing  through 
the  foreground  of  the  dream— it  is  only  a  stream 
bearing  a  message,  hiding  within  its  ripples  the 
voice  of  her  whom  he  loved  and  bearing  within 
its  murmuring  waters  more  than  a  subtle  hint 
cf  passion. 

Rossetti 's  original  theory  cf  writing  was  to 
find  the  most  direct  and  unconventional  expres- 
sion for  what  had  to  be  said.  He  abhorred  in- 
tricacy cf  style  and  maintained  that  lucidity  of 
expression  was  the  main  requisite.  In  this  re- 
spect his  earlier  works  differs  from  his  later.  In 
an  attempt  to  be  straightforward  and  clear  he 
rften  succeeded  in  being  gaunt  and  stiff.  There 
are  those  who  find  this  gauntness  charming — 
but  it  is  decidedly  not  the  charm  of  his  later 
work. 
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It  is  true  that  the  work  of  his  youth  both 
in  pcetry  and  pictures,  had  "a  sweet  and  ex- 
quisite naivete  of  phratse  and  conception,  that 
first,  fine,  carele>s  rapture  which  give^  the  world 
(one  is  tempted  to  think)  the  best  and  most 
upliftinjr  art,  the  art  that  sprinj^s  from  a  pure, 
mental  joy  and  uses  colours  and  words  with 
soraethin"?  of  the  brij^ht  insouciance  of  a  child, 
unhampered  by  criticism. and  tradition  alike." 
'  Rossetti's  life  may  be  traced  in  this  art— the 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  cf  his  youth  were 
dimmed  by  tragic  experiences  and  sufferings — 
mental  and  physical.  lie  puts  aside  his  direct, 
simple  manner  and  begins  to  write  gorgeous, 
extravagant  pcems — poems  laden  with  a  wealth 
and  luxuriance  of  colour. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  this  that  Ros- 
setti  became  a  victim  of  expression.  His  point 
of  view  was  too  intense,  his  conception  too  firm 
for  this  feeling,  and  moreover,  he  always  wrote 
under  the  spell  of  an  inspiration. 

There  is  throughout  all  his  later  work  a  deep 
strain  of  melancholy.  The  tragic  death  of  his 
wife  was  responsible  for  this  and  in  much  of  his 
poetry  we  find  him  brooding  on  the  mystery  of 
death— of  separation,  on  the  sudden  and  final 
cutting  off  of  beauty  which  was  to  him  the  love- 
liness of  life. 

Rossetti  is  capable  of  inconsistency— he  at- 
tained gorgeousness  of  word  and  phrase,  at- 
tained it  successfully  and  effectively  and  side  by 
side  with  this  we  have  poems  that  are  beautiful 
in  their  sheer  and  utter  simplicity,  pcems  in 
which  he  employs  only  monosyllabic  words.  In 
his  sonnet— "The  One  Hope"— we  have  a  par- 
ticularly striking  example  in  the  last  lines: 

"Ah,  let  none  other  alien  spell  soe'er. 

But  only  the  one  Hope's  one  name  be  there 
Not  less  nor  more,  but  even  that  word  alone." 

This  ending  is  particularly  effective  by  con- 
trast with  the  ornate  lines  which  precede  it. 

There  is  a  second  inconsistency.  Rossetti  is 
usually  dominated  by  his  inspiration— his  words 
are  (usually)  woven  round  his  central  thought, 
but  he  is  capable,  too,  of  merely  making  words 
into  music.    The  best  example  of  this  is  '  *  Love 's 


Nocturn"— a  slumberous  pcem  whose  delight- 
fully murmuring  melody  rivals  that  of  Tenny- 
son's "Lotus  Eaters." 

Rossetti  uses  the  supernatural  in  his  pcetry  to 
a  large  extent,  although  he  dees  use  it  with  re- 
straint. There  is  nothing  melodramatic,  yet  it 
is  supremely  powerful,  replete  with  terror  and 
horror.  The  passage  from  "The  Portrait,"  be- 
ginning, "In  painting  her  face,"  illustrate*  this 
admirably  and  at  the  same  time  stands  for  the 
best  in  English  poetry. 

Rossetti  has  been  described  as  an  indoors 
poet.  There  is  no  English  poet  cf  the  nineteenth 
century  who  has  so  little  cf  the  instinctive  love 
of  nature.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  depar- 
ture from  the  beaten  path  has,  too,  its  ad- 
vantages. It  gave  to  Rossetti's  poetry  some 
cf  the  strength  which  characterizes  it.  He  never 
finds  himself  entangled  in  an  elaborate,  drawn- 
out  description  cf  Nature.  Nature  is  always 
subordinate — decidedly  a  background  for  the 
foreground  of  his  central  thought. 

In  this  respect  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
another  departure  cf  the  p(;et  from  the  usual 
order  of  things.  An  unusual  note  in  Rossetti's 
pcems  is  the  arresting,  appealing  first  lines.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  sonnets  and  is 
a  direct  contradiction  to  the  more  usual  prac- 
tice of  saving  the  climax  fcr  the  end.  It  might 
be  taken  as  indicative  (;f  Rossetti's  individual- 
ity, originality,  firmness  and  intensity  of  char- 
acter. 

But  the  real  charm  cf  Rossetti  lies  in  the 
atmosphere  which  pervades  everything  he  has 
Avritten.  He  is  decidedly  obscure — we  may  read 
many  of  his  pOems  and  know  very  little  cf  his 
meaning— yet  there  is  a  fascination  about  them 
that  is  quite  magical.  He  is  like  Keats  in  that 
he  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  wringing  beauty  out 
cf  the  moment,  but  he  is  not  as  great  as  Keats, 
because  he  cannot  rise  above  himoelf.  He  rare- 
ly detaches  himself  from  his  poetry. 

Perhaps  the  most  obscure  of  Rossetti's 
pcems  are  his  sonnets  entitled  "The  House  of 
Life,"  or  more  properly,  "The  House  of  Love." 
This  interchange  of  titles  is  in  itself  significant. 
It  shows  the  place  that  love  had  in  Rossetti's 
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philosophy  and  proves  clearly  that  for  him  love 
was  the  all-embracing  secret  and  mystery  of  life. 

''Whose    speech    Truth    knows    not    from  her 
thought 
Nor  Love — iher  body  from  her  soul." 

Love,  then,  to  Rossetti,  is  the  supreme  secret, 
the  lord  of  all  the  powers  of  beauty  and  mind  and 
soul.  This  love  is  inextricably  entwined  with 
beauty.  Though  it  may  exist  independently, 
beauty  is  the  actual  and  visible  symbol  of  the 
secret. ' ' 

In  the  sonnets  of  Rossetti  and  in  some  of  his 
poems  there  is  much  that  offends  the  temperate 
and  controlled  spirit.  There  is  a  sensuousness 
about  them  that  is  bewildering  and  which  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  sense  of  sadness.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  real  religious  sentiment  is  keenly 
felt— love  seems  a  thing  of  material  rapture 
and  sensuous  excitement. 

But  it  is  in  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  that 
Rossetti  rises  to  the  heights.  The  theme  of  the 
poem,  a  tribute  to  deathless  Love,  is  a  beautiful 
one,  but  not  more  beautiful  than  the  daring  yet 
delicate  way  in  which  Rossetti  handles  it.  Here 
we  have  him  dealing  with  the  supernatural— in 
the  realm  of  fantasy  which  was  his  kingdom. 
The  whole  poem  is  so  rarely  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  on 
any  particular  lines  as  illustrative,  but  we  quote 
the  following  as  indicative  of  its  charm: 

''The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf ;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together." 

It  is,  as  one  critic  has  said,  "a  poem  born  of 
the  heart's  yearnings,  ideal,  spiritual,  unsoiled 
and  unsullied." 

Although  this  is  chiefly  a  literary  apprecia- 
tion, Rossetti  as  a  painter  must  be  considered. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  his  paintings  were 
too  literary  and  his  poems  too  pictorial.  There 
is  something  of  the  truth  in  this  statement. 
Rossetti  lived  in  both  worlds.    He  wrote  sonnets 


for  his  pictures  and  drew  designs  for  his  poems. 
But  in  his  most  characteristic  poems,  "The 
House  of  Life,"  there  is  nothing  pictorial  and  in 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  pictures,  the  heads 
of  mystical  women,  there  is  nothing  that  might 
be  termed  literary. 

But  Rossetti 's  art  is  strangely  like  his  poetry. 
Both  are  marked  with  the  same  originality,  the 
same  definite  conception  of  purpose,  the  same 
ardent  imagination  and  the  same  patient  effort 
and  attention  to  detail. 

Much  of  the  early  work  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  was  characterii:ed  by  stiffness  and  precision. 
It  was  not  an  attempt  to  copy  the  Italian  paint- 
ers, but  to  produce  an  effect  of  naivete  and 
sincerity.  Rossetti 's  later  pictures  have  much 
the  .same  fa&cination  asi  his  poetry — ^they  too 
have  a  very  decided  and  individual  atmos- 
phere. He  was  primarily  a  colourist  and  pro- 
duced effects  which  have  never  been  equalled. 
He  w^as  lavish  and  fearless,  just  as  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  attempted  contrasts  in  colour  w^hich 
are  Rossetti 's  own.  When  we  think  of  Ros- 
setti's  pictures  we  immediately  think  of  his 
heads  of  w^^omen- — with  their  long  necks  ,and 
full  lips^ — inecks  that  are  often  too  long  and  lips 
so  full  that  they  express  sensuality— yet  withal, 
marvellous  eyes  that  hold  one  as  under  a  spell 
with  their  expression  of  wonder  and  mysticism. 

Rossetti  had  a  nature  wiiich  was  entirely 
penetrated  and  dominated  by  the  beauty  of 
th.e  world,  and  his  noble  life  was  devoted  to  lan 
expression  of  it.  He  exerted  a  deep  and  curi- 
ous influence  over  the  lives  and  minds  of  others, 
but  he  never  seems  conscious  of  doing  it. 

For  Rossetti  it  was  ome  isipecial  form  of 
beauty  which  overpowered  his  spirit — the  beau- 
ty of  the  hum>an  face.  To  him  it  was  the  su- 
blimest  form ;  earth  and  ,all  things  earthly  ipaled 
hefore  this,  "the  purest,  fairest  and  divinest 
thing  that  earth  can  hold. ' ' 

In  conclusion,  w^e  quote  an  excerpt  from  a 
very  interesting  study  of  Rossetti  by  H.  C. 
Marillier:  "Let  us  be  frank  and  not  try  to 
understand  Rossetti.  He  probahly  never  did 
fully  understand  himself,  if  he  ever  sought  to. 
He  has  written  poems  and  painted  pictures  that 
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charm  us  by  tbeir  infinite  liglit  and  shaide,  their 
suggestiveness,  their  harmony,  their  musiie,  their 
colour  and'  a,  hundred  subtle  qualities  not  to 
be  described.  Why  should  we  cavil  at  accents, 
at  occasional  faults  of  drawing,  when  there  is 
so  much  beyond  that  lies  outside  of  us  and 
above  our  commonplace?     The  art  of  modern 


journalism  is  gradually  subjecting  all  great 
men  and  all  great  things  to  the  insult  of  our 
understianding.  Ls  thi's  not  «uffici«nt  reason 
why  we  should  give  thanks  to  H«avea  for  on« 
revelation  that  is  cryptic,  one  man  of  passiion 
and  genius  whom  not  even  biographies  have 
reduoed  to  common  terms?" 

MARY  PICKETT.  2T3. 


VISIT  OF  CARDINAL  FAULHABER  TO  LORETTO 
CONVENT,  NIAGARA  FALLS 


His  Eminence,  Michael  Cardinal  FaulhabeV, 
Archbishop  of  Muni'ch,  while  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  favoured  Loretto  Convent,  Nia- 
gara Falls,  with  a  greatly  appreciated  visit. 
The  Cardinal  was  being  shown  around  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y,,  and  observing  the  Convent  on  the 
cliff  across  the  river,  made  enquiries  concern- 
ing it.  O'U  learning  that  it  was  a  convent  of 
the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
same  Order  as  that  which  he  has  in  'his  arch- 
diocese, he  wislhed  to  have  a  closer  view  of  it 
and  called  there  in  company  witlli  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  Britt,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Buffalo,  and  several  other  priests. 

While  being  escorted  tbrough  the  house  he 
stopped  to  examine  the  "Pictured  Life"  of 
Mary  Ward,  Foundress  of  the  Institute,  and  re- 
marked that  lectures  were  being  given  in  Mu- 
nich on  this  "Pictured  Life,"  to  interest  the 
people  in  the  cause  of  Mary  Ward's  canoniza- 
tion, which  would  surely  be  proclaimed  in  the 
near  future.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  Mayor 
of  Munich  'had  named  one  of  the  streets  of  the 
city  "Maria  Warde." 

When  Ihe  arrived  at  the  tower  and  viewed 
the  mighty  cataract  and  the  enchanting  scen- 
ery surrounding  it.  His  Eminenoe  was  deeply 
impressed.  On  being  told  that  His  Majesty, 
King  George  V.,  had  stood  on  the  same  spot  and 
looked  over  that  saene,  he  said:  "Yes,  this  is 
for  all  peoples,  but  for  one  language — the  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Ghost." 


The  Cardinal  is  fine  looking,  tall  and  well 
proportioned,  his  eyes  grey  and  serene,  his 
expression  kindly  and  dignified;  be  possesses 
a  charming  personality  and  produces  the  im- 
pression of  glorious  youthfulness ;  he  is  a  typi- 
cal Prinoe  of  the  Church,  stamped  with  the  dis- 
tinctive majesty  and  sanctity  which  recall  the 
sweet  attractiveness  of  Christ. 

The  visit  of  His  Eminence  will  be  a  memor- 
able event  in  the  annals  of  the  Oonveot. 


The  sun  in  all  its  splendour  filled  the  West, 
Tin<;ein<2:  the  clouds  that   o'er  its  pathway 

spread. 
Its  crimuson  light — a  blaze  of  glory — led 

Across  the  sea,  and  brought  unto  me  rest. 

Then  from  the  turmoil  of  this  lonely  earth 
It  bore  me  to  a  realm  beyond  the  sea, 
Where  peace  and  vsilent,  soulful  ecsta-sy 

In  the  far  distance  had  their  glorious  birth. 

Softly  this  pathway  lured  me  on  and  on. 
Drawing  me  nearer  to  that  longed-for  shore. 
Where  I  shall  dwell  in  bliss  forevermore 

When  I  have  fought  my  battles  and  have  won. 

DOROTHY  LATCHPOr.D,  2T5. 
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Elsie  Irvine. 


Mary  Pickett. 


Mary  Mallon. 


Mary  Halloran. 


COLLEGE     DEBATING 


In  earlier  days  tliere  had  been  brilliant  de- 
baters to  uphold  our  reputation  abroad — not- 
ably Miss  Genevieve  Twomey  and  Miss  Grace 
Elston — yet  success  was  felt  to  be  entireily 
sporadic,  being  entirely  dependent  on  natural 
talent  unsupported  by  any  general  interesit  or 
training  in  arguni(;ntation.  Not  till  two  years 
ago  did  Loretto  Abbey  College  students  begin 
to  take  an  active  and  persevering  interest  in 
deb-aitinig,  but  since  that  time  the  development 
is  worthy  of  note.  The  first  siparks  of  enthu- 
siasm  once  set  aiglow,  Tegular  inter-year  de- 
bates were  inaugurated  with  the  result  that 
the  interest  of  all  was  drawn  to  the  new  activ- 
ity. When  a  beautiful  shield  was  offered  to  the 
year  winning  the  'Series  of  inter-year  debates, 
ent^iusiasm  w'as  stimulated  further.  Finally 
Second  Year,  the  class  of  2T3,.were  led  to  vic- 
tory iby  Mis'S  Louises  Gibbons  .and  Miss  Eugenie 
Ducharme,  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the 
fiirst  shield  to  ladorn  our  halls. 

The  school  year  1922-1923  has  seen  a  great 
development  in  enthusiasm  and  talent.  Debat- 
ing had  become  such  an  ^absiorbing  interest  to 
everyone  that  the  Literary  Society  gave  it  fre- 
quent and  prcminent  place  on  its  programme. 
A  voluntary  class,  formed  from  among  those 


especially  iii'terested,  under  the  kindly  and  cap- 
able dJreetion  of  Mother  Margarita,  made  con- 
siidera'ble  advance  in  studying  the  art  of  de- 
bate from  its  various  angles.  Another  series 
of  inter-year  debates  brought  the  coveted  shield 
of  victory  to  the  class  of  2T4,  Miss  Eileen  Dun- 
nigan  and  Mias  Marion  Sullivan  being  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  literary  combat. 

Once  having  set  out  seriously  in  quest  of 
laurcus  in  the  debating  field,  the  next  step  was 
a  more  determined  effort  to  win  in  Inter-col- 
legiate de'bating.  Miss  Louise  Gibbons  repre- 
sented Loretto  in  the  de^bate  .between  St. 
Hilda/s  and  St.  Midhiael's,  by  her  talents  help- 
ing to  bring  victory  to  her  Alm;a  Mater.  Again 
in  the  debate  fbetween  McMaster  and  St.  Mich- 
ael's Mi.ss<  Gibbons  very  capably  represented 
Loretto. 

The  past  year  has  revealed  many  promise's 
of  future  success  in  debating.  Worthy  of  spe- 
ciial  notice  are  Miss'  Eileen  Dunnigan  of  Third 
Yeai',  and  two  youthful  membero  of  First  Year, 
Mios  Katherine  Keenan  and  Miss  Josephine 
Phelan. 

Although  many  of  the  subjects  cihoeen  were 
quite  difificult,  nevertheless,  they  were  handled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone.     Among  other 
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ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION.    L.A.C. 

TOP   ROW— M.    Roach,   C.  Yates,  E.  Irvine,  M.  Coffee. 

BOTTOM  ROW— M.  Halloran,  D.  Legris,  E.  Dawson,  L.  Gibbins,  C.  Wood. 


COLL^LGE  DEBAJWG— (Continued) 

reforms  tlie  debaters  advocated  the  abolition  of 
Income  Tax  and  of  Capital  Punishment,  and 
eoncluded  that  the  publication  of  crime  in  news- 
papers is  liarmful. 

Mueii  gratitude  is  felt  towards  Judge 
O'Connell  for  lifisi  sincere  and  capable  assist- 
ance. He  has  wiaitched  uis  with  kindly  interest 
through  the  first  two  years  of  our  new  activity, 
and  inspired  by  his  predictions  and  our  own 
enthusiasm,  we  look  forward  to  adorning  our 
college  lialLs  with  sihieldsi,  and  in  addition,  all 
the  available  silver  cups,, 

KATHLEEN  McGOVERN,  2T5. 


ATHLETICS 

Loretto  has  placed  her  foot  on  the  ladder 
towardsi  fame  in  every  ibrancli  of  athletic  life. 
Thres  brief  years  have  sufficed  to  make  a  for- 
merly unrecognized  Loretto  in  the  athletic 
world  a  college  taking  an  active  and  worthy 
part  in  mosit  of  the  Inter-collegiate  games. 
This  fact  can  only  be  truly  appreciated  when 


one  considers  the  comparatively  small  number 
from  which  the  various  team's  must  be  chosen 
in  eomparision  with  the  larger  number  of  the 
other  colleges. 

Of  all  the  various  sports  enjoyed  by  Lor- 
etto, the  one  in  which  she  ^has  especially  ex- 
celled is  Tennis.  Successfully  defeating  tliree 
other  colleges  in  the  competition  for  the  Inter- 
collegiate Championship,  Loretto  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  third  p-ace.  Tliis  succes-s 
in  so  short  a  time  augurs  well  for  Loretto 's 
dream,  that  she  may  one  day  soon  hold  the 
Tennis  Championship. 

Though  dn  Basketball  Loretto  cannot  yet 
claim  to  have  matched  successfully  against  the 
vigorous  and  long-trained  Vic.  and  Meds.,  yet 
she  revealed  her  strength  and  ability  in  this 
branch  of  athletics  by  twice  defeating  Phar- 
macy. With  yet  anotiier  year's  experience  we 
may  well  hope  for  even  the  conqU'Cst  of  sudi 
powerful  teams  as  Vic.  and  Meds. 

Hockey  is  a  new  venture  for  us  this  year, 
consequently  it  wa«  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  for  Loretto 's  honour  to  devote  tliis  pre- 
liminary y«ar  to  practice  before  joining  in 
the  Inter-faculty  tournaments.     However,  she 
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played  one  game  with  the  Margaret  Eaton 
Sehoiol  in  which  the  score  was  tied,  which  leaves 
her  very  optimistic  regarding  future  success 
in  th'e  field. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  our  new 
Baseball  team.  In  this  branch  of  Ath- 
letics Loretto  has  revealed  remarkable  prowess. 
Though  all  the  members  of  the  team  had  to  be 
initiated  into  the  rules  of  the  game,  yet  such 
was  the  vigour  with  which  all  the  members  en- 
ter'ed  into  the  spirit  of  it,  that,  not  only  wa* 
the  game  itself  completely  mastered,  but  Lfor- 
etto's  team"  defeated  IJ.C.  once  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. This  victory  over  a  team  with  much 
longer  training  and  experience  seemsi  to  predict 
a  speedy  ascent  to  the  topmost  heights  of  that 
noted  ''ladder  of  fame,"  for  Loretto  in  this 
particular  sport. 

In  fact  the  budding  spirit  of  Loretto 's  Athle- 
tics reveals  So  much  strength,  courage,  and 
true  comradeship  that  she  may  indeed  dream 
of  a  successful  future  in  every  sphere  of  the 
Athletic  world.  In  all  our  hearts  re-echoes  the 
wish,  "May  the  vision  come  true!" 


COLLEGE  RETREAT 

An  event  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  the 
lives  of  the  students  is  the  annual  Retreat,  which 
takes  place  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Michaelmas 
term.  This  year  the  Retreat  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Father  Knox,  S.J.,  whose  fervour  and  elo- 
quence drove  home  the  great  truths  without  the 
every-day  realization  of  which,  life  is  a  tragic 
failure.  Father  Knox  is  a  man  of  varied  experi- 
ence, both  before  and  since  his  conversion  to 
the  Faith.  He  served  in  the  Great  War  as 
chaplain,  subsequently  entering  the  Jesuit  novi- 
tiate. The  students  owe  much  to  Father  Knox 
for  his  unforgettable  exposition  of  Christian 
principles  of  conduct. 


IMPORTANT  LECTURES 

The  annual  distribution  of  scholarships  was 
miade  the  occasion  for  an  excellent  lecture  on 
"Oatholic  Educatioin"  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Holland 
of  St.  Ignace,  Michigan.  Judging  by  the  im- 
pression made  on  his  Toronto  audience.  Father 
Holland  hais  a  brilliant  career  before  him  .as 
an  orator. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the 
year  was  the  coming  of  Rev.  Michael  J.  Earls, 
S.J.,  the  well-known  ,poet,  novelist  and  lecturer 
whom  it  wasi  a  delight  to  hear.  His  lecture, 
"The  Price  of  Poetry,"  inspired  the  large  au- 
dience of  students  and  their  friends  with  a 
desire  for  more.  Father  Earls  has  many  fas- 
cinating subjects  in  his  repertoire,  some  of 
which  we  hoii>e  to  hear  during  the  coming  year. 
Tlie  illu^minating  talk  on  Shakespeare  at  the 
Saturday  morning  assembly  was  a  great  source 
of  enjoyment,  and  threw  much  helpful  light  on 
points  which  interest  all  students  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  Dr.  Carr,  the 
Loretto  girls,  in  .common  Avith  the  other  St. 
Michael 's  students,  had  an  opportunity  of  h.ear- 
ing  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  at  close  range  and  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  at  Massey  Hall. 
11m  two  lectures  in  which  he  applied  the  his- 
torical method  to  "The  Conversion  of  th.e  Ro- 
man Empire"  and  "The  Reformiation  in  Eng- 
land," convinced  the  students  that  much  that 
is  called  critical  and  modern  history  is  a  dis- 
lortion  of  the  truth  owing  to  the  failure  to  sift 
evidence,  the  mistaking  hypotheses  for  truths 
and  ignoring  the  cominon  sense  element.  Mr. 
Belloc  is  an  ardent  Catholic,  seeking  to  uphold 
and  strengthen  the  position  of  his  Church  by 
direct  methods,  using  pla,in  truth  for  his  wea- 
pon. 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  interesting  lec- 
ture was  that  delivered  by  Professor  De  Lury 
on  "Some  Irish  Poets."  It  is  regrettable  that 
illness  deprived  .so  many  of  the  students  of  the 
])leasure  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  present. 

A  course  of  lectures  is  being  planned  for  the 
(doming  year,  which  will  include  the  mo,st  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  on  the  continent. 
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THOUGHTS    ON    THE   VOCATION    OF 
ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER 


The  angels  smile  sometimes  at  the  silent  rap- 
tiire  witk  which  we  gaze  at  the  miraelesi  of  Na- 
ture, but  there  is  'a  miracle  daily  and  hourly 
wrought,  at  which  the  angels  liush  tlreir  glori- 
ous song,  bow  their  head's,  and  fold  their  wings 
in  adoration.  'It  is  when  their  Lord  and  Crea- 
tor deigns  from  His  heights  of  inaioecssiible 
glory  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  ;human  heart. 

Then,  blessed  be  the  heart  that  listens. 
God  knocks,  but  He  knocks  softly.  He  speaks, 
but  He  does  not  clamor.  He  waits,  but  He  will 
not  wait  forever.  Laiden  with  jewels  from  the 
celestial  treasury,  He  stands  at  the  door.  Open 
wide  to  His  loviaig  importunity,  th€!n  listen  and 
look,  and  the  angels  will  hush  their  heavenly 
strains  again,  to  adore  the  marvels  of  love  He 
will  pour  into  your  heart. 

Francis  Xavier's  life  was  one  long,  glori- 
ous response  to  our  dear  Lord's  gentle  call. 
Througli  a  youth  of  promise  he  cherished  the 
talents  God  had  given  him,  but  like  the  a;pos- 
tles,  before  the  Holy  Spirit  had  set  His  seal 
upon  their  hearts.,  it  was  earthly  glory  he 
coveted.  Dreams  of  literary  renown  filled  liis 
soul,  and,  engrovssed  in  his  studies  a;t  Paris,  he 
little  knew  that  the  Divine  Master's  hand  was 
outstretched  towards  him,  and  that  the  peer- 
less soul  of  his  humble  Savoyard  companion, 
Peter  Faber,  was  a  divinely-placed  shield,  pro- 
tectinig  the  proud  and  high-minded  young  no- 
bleman from  the  dangers  of  life  in  the  great 
city. 

Tine  dear  Lord  loves  to  win  the  hearts  He 
has  chosen  from  all  eternity  for  His  service. 
He  loves  to  cherish  them,  to  prune  and  train, 
and  at  last  to  watch  them  unfold  like  flowers 
in  the  sun,  till  they  are  ready  for  His  Divine 
Fingers  to  pluck  from  their  stems.  When  the 
heart  of  the  youth  had  become  the  heart  of  a 


man,  a  heart  kept  pure  by  the  closest  com- 
panionship with  Peter  Faber,  the  Divine  ]\Ias- 
ter  sent  him  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  Soldier  of 
Christ  as  he  was,  Ignatius  brought  to  the  com- 
bat all  his  forces  of  will,  intelkct,  heart  and 
soul,  and  the  holy  weapons  of  prayer  and  pen- 
ance. The  disdain  with  which  tlie  young  stu- 
dent looked  down  upon  the  humble  and  morti- 
fied life  of  Ignatius  only  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  his  zeal. 

At  last  the  Divine  Master  put  His  own  words 
upon. the  lips  of  Ignatius,  ''What  will  it  profit 
a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  if  he  lose  his 
own  soul?"  Francis  Xavier  listened,  o-pened 
the  door  of  his  heart  wide  and  free,  and  laid  at 
the  Master's  feet  lall  he  had  and  all  he  was. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  h«ar  the  call,  to 
open  the  door  and  give  the  welcome.  "Lot 
not  him  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough 
turn  backward." 

To  the  grand  lesson  St.  Francis  Xavier  has 
taught  us,  of  giving  freely,  fully,  generously, 
gladly,  he  has  added  the  grander  lesson  of 
faithful  correspondence  with  every  least  grace 
vocation  brings  in  its  train.  To  those  who 
value  and  cherish  their  vocation  as  the  price- 
less treasure  it  is,  and  who  guard  it  and  its 
attendant  graces  with  zealous  love,  God  is  ready 
to  give  favours  beside  whi-eh  the  miracidous 
successes  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  are  scarcely 
wonderful. 

To  His  elect  of  the  commoner  mould,  Ho 
does  not  give  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
but  the  silent  graces  that  ipour  in  upon  their 
souls  may  have,  in  the  sight  of  the  angels,  ef- 
fects more  marvellous  than  the  raising  of  the 
dead. 

Mortification,  prayer  and  charity  are  the 
guards  of  vocation.     No  sooner  had  Francis 
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Xavier  heard  his  dear  Master's  voice  than  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  severest  austerities,  that 
his  puritied  body  might  be  a  less  unworthy 
temple  for  the  Ark  of  the  Divine  Word.  Hour 
after  hour  of  meditation  and  clcse-it  commun- 
ion with  his  God,  filled  his  soul  with  alluring 
r.weetness,— a  sweetnesis  that  in  lall  true  lovers 
of  our  Lord  soon  overflows  upon  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  a  charity  truly  Christ-like.  When 
our  saint  gave  up  his  dream®  of  easrthly  honour, 
he  did  not  give  up  the  energy  with  which  he 
had  pursued  them.  He  only  turned  it  all  to  a 
nobler  cause.  And  God  illumines  the  intellect 
and  purifies  the  ianaginatioii  that  are  freely 
devoted  to  His  services. 

We  do  not  need  to  follow  the  details  of  the 
saint's  wonderful  life.  We  have  only  to  re- 
member this:  If  God  gave  the  graces,  it  was 
Framns  Xavier  who  corresponded  with  them. 
If  God  allowed  him  to  w«rk  miracles,  it  was 
because  the  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  found 
in  him  perfect  faith  land  humble  adoration  of 
the  God-given  power  he  exercised.  If  God 
permitted  him  to  win  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands of  souls  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  their 
Creator,  it  was  because  he  knew  the  worth 
of  souls,  and  looked  upon  the  humblest  outcast 
^'avage  as  a  temple  intended  for  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  given  to  him  to  prepare. 

Give  us,  then,  dear  saint,  a  little  of  the  spirit 
with  which  you  received  your  vocation.  Give 
us  a  little  of  your  spirit  of  penance  and  prayei", 
and,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  minds  can  con- 
tain it,  a  little  of  the  humble  and  beautiful 
homaige  you  ever  paid  to  God  in  your  tender 
love  of  souls. 

KATHLEEN  O'CONNOR. 


COLLEGE  SODALITY 

President — Miss  Dallas  Legris. 
Vice-President — Miso    Genevieve    Mulvihill. 
Secretary — Miss  Madeleine   Coffee. 
Treasurer — -Miss  Mary  Halloran. 
Sacristan' — Miss  Miary  Dwyer. 
Librarian — Miss  Elsa  Kastner. 

The  Sodality  of  the  B.V.M.  held  its  regu- 
lar meetings  on  the  isecond  Sunday  of  each 
m'onth,  conducted  the  custoanary  October  devo- 
tions and  the  great  novena  before  the  Feast 
of  thic  Iminaculate  Conception,  when  the  an- 
nual reception  of  new  members  took  place.  The 
ceremony  was  performed,,  and  a  beautiful 
eulogy  of  our  BLessed  Mother  as  the  model  of 
Catholic  womanhood,  delivered  by  Rev.  John 
E.-  Burke,  C.S.P.,  pastor  of  Newman  Hall.  In 
December  the  activity  of  the  sodality  executive 
was  directed  to  the  preparation  of  a  bountiful 
Christmas  tree  for  some  twenty  little  ones  of 
poor  families.  The  visit  of  Santa  was  dated  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  16th,  and  the  event  was  so  gener- 
ously supported  by  the  sodalists  and  so  suc- 
(!essful  that  it  has  established  itelf  as  an  an- 
nual undertaking.  In  the  seeond  term  the  so- 
',1'ality  made  great  progress  in  choir  work,  and 
on  all  feasts  of  Our  Lady  the  singing  at  Mass 
was  by  the  students.  On  Jan.  23rd  a  High  Mass 
in  honour  of  the  foiundreis  of  the  I.B.V.M.  was 
sung  in  Gregorian  Chant,  as  was  also  the  Bene- 
diction throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 
In  April  the  Sodality  made  an  initial  donation 
to  the  fund  to  be  raised  by  all  the  modalities  of 
the  city  for  the  maintenance  of  a  choir  at  St. 
Augustine 's  Seminary. 
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WHO'S    WHO    IN    2T3 


"Tis  said  we 're  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made,  Such   lavish,   bright,   profuse   luxuriance! 

Ah,  would  we  looked  our  iparts !  but  oft  it  seems  Did  ever  artist  gaze  o  'er  such  a  scene  ? 

The  Bard  meant  those  with  Baby  Mary's  face —  Did  ever. . . .  ?    Why,  it's  Dallas  peeping  from 

Is  it  not  made  of  dreams?  Her  high-class  limousine! 


Who  is  she?    0  ye  great  unravelling  sharks, 
Who  is  it  with  the  care-free,  artless  pose? 
Every  secret  has  its  human  source — 
Then  perhaps  fair  Margaret  knows. 


There  may  be  "teeth  like  pearls"  and  "ruby  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen — 

lips"  And  many  an  infant  orator  unheard. 

And  eyes  like  nothing  but  a  "limpid  pool,"  j^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^j^^^g  ^hen,  thro'  the  startled  air, 

But  here  is  something  that  will  cap  them  all —  t      •      u        •  „,„  „„«^„«/i  • 

,^  ^  Louise  her  views  averred? 

A  genuine  English  jewel! 
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WHO'S    WHO    IN    2T3 


Ah,  there  she  stands  indignant  that  her  face  She  rocks ;  let  no  too  fond  adorer  voice 

Should    come    within    the    heartless    camera's  A  "Darling,  don't!"  or  a  "Dear  child.,  take 

range;  care!" 

Ye  days  of  ancient  honour !    Edna  now  Thus  once,  0  world  of  '23,  you  twined 

No  more  objects— 'tis  strange  1  Round  Mary's  rocking-c^hair. 


^ 


^ 


A  man  may  smile  and  be  a  villain  still, 
In  Hamlet's  tablets  it  is  plainly  writ, 
But  Angel  hah es  in  Holy  Ireland 
Had  learned  the  trick  of  it. 


How  can  she  help  if  she  is  beautiful? 
How  can  she  help  if  there's  no  misplaced  curl' 
How  can  she  look  as  if  she  knew  it  not, 
Wheu  Ann  is  Daddy's  girl? 
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THE   GRADUATES*   BANQUET 


**Th)e  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set, 
Mayest  hear  the  merry  din." 

All  was  in  readiness.  The  candles  had  been 
lit,  the  guests  were  assemlbledi — ^all  except  the 
ch<)sen  nine  in  whiose  honour  this  "trifling, 
foolish  banquet"  was  being  given,  the  gradu- 
ates, and  they  were  approaching.  Why  was 
their  progreiss  so  (slow?  Had  they  not  ans- 
wered that  gong,  eome  down  the  same  stairs 
and  into  this  very  room  for  four  years  past? 
^Why  did  they  hesitaie  now? 

Ah!  it  was  the  night  of  their  Graduation 
Banquet.  For  them  the  old,  familiar  room  had 
been  decoa*ated,  tihe  gifts  hiad  been  chosen,  the 
flowers  heaped  high.  No  wonder  they  became 
shy  and  were  loath  to  enter,  till  reeeived  by  a 
delegation  of  undergraduates,  almost  equally 
affected  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  while 
the  remainder  sang  "In  Their  Sweet  Little 
Dark  College  Gowns,"  as  has  long  been  our 
method  of  greeting  at  these  events. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  their  ap- 
pointed places  at  tlie  head  of  the  table,  each 
was  presented  with  a  bouquet  of  sweet  peas. 
But  lo,  when  nine  bouquets  had  been  fittingly 
acknowledged,  two  still  remained.  (Some  "fee- 
ble-minded" junior  had  blundered,  but  let  us 
hope  it  passed  unnoticed  in  the  general  excite- 
ment). 

The  feast  itself  was  next  in  order,  and  need- 
less to  say,  its  flavour  lingered.  Then  came 
the  toasits  and  speeches  which  formed  the  most 
appealing  and  enjoyable  part  of  the  night's 
programme.  These  included  the  Pope,  the 
King,  the  Faeulty,  the  Years,  and  so  forth. 

Long  will  those  present  remember  the  ade- 
quate and  touching  responses  whioh  were 
made  to  the  Faeulty's  toast,  the  one  in  which 
our  lives  were  sio  beautifully  compared  to  the 
materials  in  the  hands  of  the  Master  Sculptor, 


and  likewise  the  one  which  characterized  the 
graduates  so  aptly  in  poetry,  the  listeners 
guessing  each  by  the  admirable  trait  peculiar 
to  herself. 

The  Presidents  replied  to  the  Year  Toasts, 
beginning  with  Miss  Edna  Dawson  of  Fourth, 
and  after  each  President's  reply,  her  Year  sang 
ito  own  song — -a  new  and  pleasiing  featui-e  and 
one  which  we  purpose  continuing. 

All  the  speeches  were  unusually  good  and 
appropriate.  A  something  noticeable  about 
those  of  the  Faculty  and  older  Years  was  their 
ability  to  produce  a  suspicious  moistuix;  in  the 
eyes  of  the  listeners — an  effect  not  tio  be  won- 
dered at.  We  all  realize  that  "the  old  order 
must  cliiange  and  yield  place  to  new,"  but  why, 
oh  why,  must  it  bring  the  void  that  it  invari- 
ably does? 

In  describing  the  different  speeches,  one 
might  say  that  whereast  the  note  of  pathos  was 
prevalent  in  those  of  the  older  Years,  those  of 
the  younger  were  tinged  with  humour.  We 
were  very  glad  to  hear  it,  but  wait  till  6  re- 
places 3  after  2T !  First  Year  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated also  on  the  original  and  altogether  de- 
lightful way  in  which  three  of  its  memibei-s 
carried  out  the  fortune-telling.  One  of  these, 
daintily  clad  in  blue,  visioned  the  future  in 
soap  bubbles  and  in  poetic  form  gave  eaeh  gra- 
duate her  place  therein. 

The  festivities  closed  with  the  s-inging  of 
the  graduates'  songs,  which,  to  humour  them, 
were  rendered  a  second  time.  Loretto,  our 
Alma  Mater,  was  remembered  in  a  song  whicli 
pledged  to  her  the  lasting  fidelity  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

Varsity,  St.  Michael's  and  College  yells 
were  given  and  thus 

"Another  raee  was  run  and  other  palms 
were  won." 

ELEANOR   GARDEN,    2T4. 
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A  ir^am  of  Jatr  Jinmw 


iki\l«\i»\fc«l«tt«iiiiVii!it<Vti> 


"I  read  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their  shade 

'The  Legend  of  Good  Women'  long  ago^ 
Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song  who  made 

His  music  lieard  below." 
And  then  methought  I  saw  a  peaceful  home, 

And  gliding  here  and  there  at  every  call, 
A  winsome  wo  man  made  her  presence  felt, 

A  blessing  unto  all. 
"A  phantom  of  delight"  she  seemed  to  be, 

The  mother's  eomfort  and  the  father's  pride. 
By  kindly  deeds,  by  countlessi  generous  acts 

Her  life  was  isanctiiied. 
Thro'  altered  mien  a  friendly  form  I  traced. 

Her  curly  loefes  familiar  were  to  me, 
When  as  she  turned  her  head  I  recognized 

That  she  was  Cieely. 
Again  methought  Loretto's  graduates 

Had  all  asisemibled  in  a  spacious  hall, 
An  auditorium  just  lately  built. 

Affording  joy  to  all. 
'Twas  an  Alumnae  meeting  called  to  greet 

A  former  graduate,  now  renowned  afar. 
Who  was  to-night  upon  the  college  stage 

To  shine  as  any  star. 
With  bated  'breath  I  watched  the  curtain  rise 

Upon  a  lovely  figure,  and  behold ! 
I  saw  a  maid  in  dainty  evening  gown, 

With  scarf  of  brown  and  gold. 
A  soft,  sweet  prelude  played  and  then  ' '  a  flow 

Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her"  who  stood 
Upon  the  stage,  a  vision  fair  to  see, 

"A  rose  of  womanhood." 
As  lingered  thro'  the  hall  the  melody, 

Applause  was  mingled  with  the  dying  isftnain, 
Smiling,  the  maiden  bowed,  and  then  I  knew 

Our  Anastasia  again. 
Then  I  saw  "faint  smokes  curling  whitely. " 
Oh! 
'Twas  a  grim  laboratory  full  of  stuff — 


Mortars  and  phials,  powders,  poisons  too, 

Surely  more  than  enough ! 
Behold  a  figure  lost  in  thought  amid 

Pale  flickering  flames  and  wondrous  mystery  ; 
"Elixir  vitae  have  you  found?"  I  asked. 

But  there  was  no  reply. 
Some  invitation  cards  lay  on  a  desk 

Not  far  away  and  onoe  the  alchemist 
Looked  towards  them  very  wearily  as  tho' 

She  could  not  quiite  resist. 
But  soon  she  turned  to  her  experiment; 

"I  ean't  accept  them,  no,"  she  firmly  said; 
And  then  I  knew  'twas  Angela  who  still 

Takes  ohefmistry  instead ! 
Again  methought  I  saw  an  office  vast 

Where    bustle    and    excitement    reigned   su- 
preme, 
Grave  men  and  restless  maids  attention  claimed 

And  anxious  all  did  seem. 
One  form  serene  was  seated  at  her  desk 

Oblivious  of  confusion  all  aroun<l, 
Quite  self -controlled  she  was  and  dignified. 

For  naught  eould  her  confound. 
•Without  a  ruffle  marring  her  fair  brow. 

With  smiling  face,  now  nothing  did  she  shirk, 
She'd  mastered  the  touch  system — ^and  herself, 

'Twas  Marganet  at  work. 
A  great  arena  rO'Se  before  my  gaze, 

Thronged  with  spectators,  interested  all 
In  the  world  champion  who  was  now  renowned 

For  skill  in  basket-ball. 
Graceful  was  she  in  movement,  swift  and  strong, 

I  peered  thro'  erowdis  this  marvel  fair  to  see, 
Smiling,  as  in  the  happy  days  gone  by, 

'Twas  really  Mary  P. 
The  scene  was  changed  to  angry  parliament. 

Where  memlbers  warred     with     w^rds     and 
argued  loud,  ' 

A  clear  voiced  speaker  rose,  with  winning  ways 

And  wondrous  power  endowed. 
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'Twas  the  new  nLember,  growing  famous  now, 

Slue  just  arrived  and  tho'  a  little  late  (!) 
Began  her  speech.     I  recognized  Louise, 

The  leader  in  ddbate. 
Agaiin  methought  it  was  the  midnrght  hour, 

Yea,  "now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churehyards  yawn," — ^but  soft  ye  now, 
behold ! 

This  is  a  gruesome  sight. 
"II  Penserosio"  sits  within  her  tower 

Where  she  entranced  deth  "oft  out  watch  the 
Bear"; 
And  now  fair  Plato's  spirit  she  unfolds 

To  cliarm  the  midnight  air. 
Now  deep  in  Vergil,  then  'tis  Oicero, 

Now  Pindar's  odes,  again  'tis  Sophocles, 
Homer  sublime  now  holds  her  quite  enthralled, 

And  grave  Thucydides. ; 
A  glance  around  her  room  convinces  me 

That  Higheir  Education  is  her  goal — 
Astronomies,  Philosophies,  she  reads. 

And  studies  of  the  aoul. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  dear  dead 

Her  ctomrades  are,  and  plainly  I  could  see 
'Twais  Mary  M.  industrious  as  of  old, 

And  now  a  Ph.D. 
Another  vision  rose  before  mine  eyes, 

Loretto  Abbey  College,  up  to  date, 
And  there  a  pretty  Don  in  cap  and  gown 

Did  easily   captivate, 
Discoursing  with  delight  on  literature 

And  making  Riobert  Browning  elear  as  day ; 
Her  class  was  all  attention  to  her  words 

As  passed  the  hour  away. 
Such  gems  of  thought  she  took  from  Browning's 
works, 

"Then  welcome   each  rebuff,"   I   heard   her 
say ; 
"Oh,  the  wild  joy  of  living!"  she  exclaimed 

In  tones  so  gay. 
"Saul  is  the  noblest  poem,"  she  affirmed, 

"E'er  written, — with   it  nothing    can    com- 
pare. ' ' 


A  closer  look  revealed  the  lecturer — 

'Twas  Edna,  I  declare ! 
Again  "methought  that   I  had  wandered  far 

'hi   an    old    wood,    fresii    washed   in  eoolest 
dew." 
Yet  on  a  closer,  curious  gaze  methought 

I  recognized  the  view. 
I  peered  thro'  clust'ring  foliage  and  I  saw 

The  well-trimmed  lawns,  the  beaten,  winding 
path. 
And  nature  in  apparel  glorious. 

The  fairest  that  she  hath. 
'Twas  the  new  Abbey  that  I  gazed  upon! 

The  contvent  lofty  rose  'before  mine  eyes 
In  aspect  grand,  the  view  sio  beautiful 

Still  on  my  memory  lies. 
Adown  the  walk  a  stately  sister  came 
(A  "pensive  nun  devout  and  pure, 
Sc^ber,  steadfast  and  demure"), 

As  in  my  Milton  I  had  often  read, 
Her  eyes  upon  her  Oflfice  Book  she  east. 

Her  prayers  to  Mary  said. 
Her  form  seemed  quite  familiar  spite  her  garb. 

A  memory  of  other  days  to  tell; 
I  watched  her  as  she  walked  in  silent  prayer, 

'Twas  Dallas,  I  knew  well. 
As  one  by  one  in  dream  I  saw  these  maids, 

Tho'  saitisfied'  with  all  and  glad  at  heart, 
With  fairest  wreath  I  crowned  the  brow  of  her 

Who  chose  the  better  part. 

I  need  not  Chaucer,  no  nor  Tennyson, 

Their  legends  and  their  dreams  of  women  fair 
To  tell  me  in  sweet  accents, — ^for  I  know 

•  In  truth  nine  maidens  rare. 
They're  launched  upon  the  world  this  bright 
June  day^ 
My  heart  goes  with  them  as  I  say  adieu ; 
Lectures  are  over, — gone  the  good  old  days, 
"To-morrow   to   fresh    woods    and     pastures 
new. ' ' 

DOROTHY  B. 

Loietto  Abbey  College. 
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POETRY  CLASS 

"Wednesday  afternoon  at  three 
Is  the  hour  for  ipoetry ; 
Wonders  are  wrong'ht — think  of  it! 
Poeta  hie  non  nascitur,  fit." 

One  ever  memorable  day  early  in  Oictober, 
1922,  eager  eyes  scanning  the  bulletin  board 
notices,  caught  sight  of  a  slip  of  paper  with  the 
magical  heading  "Poeta  non  nascitur,  fit,"  and 
beneath,  the  announcement  that  a  poetry  class 
was  to  be  formed,  and  in  it  poets  were  to  be 
generated  from  the  base  earth  of  common  un- 
dergraduates. Dreams  of  being  made  a  second 
Browning  or  Wordsworth,  even  though  the 
non-poetic  star  had  been  in  the  ascendent  at 
the  time  of  their  birth,  speeded  the  steps  of 
those  who  had  read  it  to  the  appointed  place. 
There,  under  the  capable  direction  of  Mother 
Dorothea  and  aided  by  her  untiring  efforts,  they 
realize  the  difference  betwieen  being  born  a' poet 
and  being  made  a  poet,  or  rather  a  versifier. 

The  object  of  the  class  was  to  initiate  each 
member  into  the  various  forms  of  versification 
and  then  enable  her  to  turn,  with  profit,  her  pro- 
saic thoughts  into  versified  thoughts  at  any 
desired  moment.  Many  are  the  moments  in  life, 
when  emotions  are  aroused,  which  seem  to  de- 
mand the  vari-eoloured  formis  of  verse  for  their 
fitting  expresision.  For  such  momients  the  girls 
were  prepared  under  skilful  guidance,  and 
many  poetic  seeds  were  sown.  The  fruits  were 
garnered  and  exhibited  anonymously.  A  guess- 
ing contest  was  the  result,  the  winner  being  re- 
warded with  a  beautiful  volume  of  poems. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  class  may  be 
divined  when  certain  members  of  it,  taking 
various  French,  Spanish  and  German  poems, 
transformed  the  originals  into  English  verse. 
Christmas  and  graduation  time  saw  many  good 
wishes,  fledged  with  poetic  plumes,  winging 
their  way  to  delighted  recipients.  At  such 
times  many  a  grateful  thought  turned  to  the 
one  who  inaugurated  the  class,  and  who  was 
unsparing  of  her  time  and  talents. 

Loretto,  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future, 
w-ill  always  have  her  sihare  of  "Poetae  natae," 


but  may  she  always  have  also  her  share  of  the 
"factae"  sort — iproducts  of  Loretto 's  poetry 
class. 

CICELY  WOOD,  2T3. 


NEW  LORETTO  HOUSE  IN  PARIS 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  learn 
that  the  Loretto  nuns  of  Rathfarnham  have 
(-pened  a  branch  house  in  Paris,  22  Villa  Moli- 
tor,  Rue  Molitor  Anteuil  (16).  This  fact  is 
of  particular  interest  to  the  students  in  mo- 
derns, as  the  main  object  of  the  foundation  is 
to  afford  Loretto  students  from  the  Provinces 
the  advantages  of  Paris  and  to  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  to  attend  the  university 
there. 


THE  LORETTO  "AT  HOME" 

Never  were  Jenkins'  Art  Galleries  prettier 
tluin  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  annual  "At 
Home"  of  Loretto  College,  on  the  night  of 
l^'ebruary  12th.  The  patronesses  and  the  com- 
mittee received  the  student  guests  shortly  af- 
Icr  eight  o'clock,  and  dancing  began  almost 
iinrnediately  to  the  music  of  Jardine's  incom- 
l)ai'cible  orchestra.  The  spirit  of  St,  Valentine 
WW)  evident  in  the  decorations,  whicih  were 
charming  in  every  detail,  from  the  'big  red  and 
wliite  clock  whose  hands  pointed  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  dances,  to  the  dainty  read  and  gold 
programme®. 

When  the  last  danoe  was  finished  another 
success  was  registered  in  the  'building  of  "At 
II(nne"  traditions.  The  patronesses  on  the 
occasion  were  Lady  Falconer,  Lady  Windle, 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Kelly,  Mrs,  J.  P,  Hynes,  Mrs.  F. 
McLaughlin,  Mrs.,  E.  P.  Kelly,  and  Miss  G. 
Elston.  The  committee,  who  deserve  hearty 
congratulations  on  the  result  of  their  enthusias- 
tiic  industry,  included  Misses  Mary  Pickett, 
Dallas  Legris,  Mary  Mallon,  Marion  Sullivan, 
Eileen  Dunnigan,  Madeline  Roach,  Jeanette 
Power,  Madeleine  Coffee,  Ro'se  Sylvester  and 
Marion  Sharpe, 

ELSIE   IRVINE,   2T4. 
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LORETTO    IN    DISTANT    LANDS 


We  are  indebted  to  "Eucalyptus  Blossoms"  (Australia)  for  the  three  foUcivirtg  articles. 
The  inter-change  of  experience  between  Loretto  girls  living  "under  palm  and  pine"  and 
Eucalyptus  cannot  fail  to  be  of  mutual  interest: 


India. 
Loretto  Convent,  Darjeeling. 

19th  Sept.,  1922. 

My  Dear  Mary, — I  am  writing  to  thank  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Darjeeling  Loretto  girls  for 
your  interesting  letter  which  we  were  very 
surprised  and  pleased  to  receive. 

I  am  enclosing  two  snaps  of  our  convent, 
which  I  hoipe  you  will  like.  The  convent  stands 
just  below  the  cart  road ;  and  the  flat  in  front 
of  the  house  overlooks  the  garden  which  lies 
about  40  feet  below.  From  the  front  of  the 
house  the  botanical  gardens,  which  lie  to  the 
left  of  the  garden,  can  be  s«en,  and  we  often 
go  there  for  walks  or  picnics. 

The  main  body  of  the  school  is  a  three- 
storied,  grey  stone  building,  the  top  floor  of 
which  iis  occupied  iby  the  dormitory.  This  con- 
sists of  one  large  room  with  curtained  beds 
ranged  along  tJie  sides  for  the  big  girls,  and 
two  TOWH  of  beds  for  the  younger  ones  down 
the  centre.  My  bed  is  near  a  window  over- 
looking the  garden,  and  in  the  morning  the 
first  thing  I  see  on  tumbliing  out  of  bed  i«  a 
view  of  distant  mountains  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
Himalayan  sunrise.  Unfortunately  the  snows 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  school  grounds,  and 
they  and  a  stretch  of  water  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  perfect  the  view. 

The  nuns'  apartments,  the  infirmary,  and 
the  laboratory  are  on  the  second  story. 

The  class  rooaiis,  study  hall,  concert  hall  and 
parlours  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  refectory 
with  the  dressinig  room  above  is  a  separate 
building,  joined  to  the  main  by  passages.  Tlie 
singing  and  music-rooms  are  connected  with 
the  concert  hall  by  a  .covered  passage  and  over- 


look the  (Senior  compound,  on  which  are  the  two 
basket  ball  courts.  We  play  the  American 
basket  ball.  Below  are  the  junior  compound 
and  tennis  court.  The  teachers'  cottage  and 
little  boys'  school  are  still  lower  down. 

We  do  the  Cambridge  locals  over  here.  The 
Senior  and  Junior  Oambridge  sit  for  their 
exams,  in  December  at  the  end  of  the  school 
term.  The  higher  school  certificate  is  an  eigh- 
teen month  course,  so  the  girls  study  for  it  the 
whole  of  one  year  and  do  it  the  following  July. 
We  also  take  the  Trinity  GoWege  London  Mu- 
sic Exams.,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  London 
for  needlework.  The  school  term  extends  from 
March  to  December  and  we  have  three  months' 
liolidays. 

In  February  there  is  to  be  an  exhibition 
in  Calcutta  and  all  the  3<;hools  are  to  send  con- 
tributions. We  are  sending  needlework  and 
specimens  of  our  work  in  botany  and  geography. 
We  are  most  enthusiastic  about  photography, 
and  many  of  the  girls  would  have  liked  to 
send  their  collections  to  the  Exhibition  Hob- 
bies' Section,  but  are  not  doing  so  since  there 
is  no  certainty  of  their  being  returned. 

The  natives,  especially  the  Tibetans,  are  an 
exceedingly  dirty  set  of  people,  and  the  native 
part  of  the  toAvn  is  not  over  pleasant.  This 
however,  is  fully  made  up  for  by  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  and  the  European  quarter. 
Many  of  the  houses  really  remind  one  of  dolls* 
houses,  with  their  small,  quaint  staircases,  cor- 
ridors and  roo<ms. 

Last  year  on  the  10th  October  we  celebrated 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  dear  old  school. 
You  may  be  sure  we  had  a  holiday  and  great 
doings  all  day,  and  fireworks  in  the  evening. 
There  was  still  an  old  nun  living — one  of  the 
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very  few  that  remain  of  the  pioneers — who 
bravely  faced  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of 
the  early  days.  It  was  most  interesting  to  hear 
her  speak  of  those  days,  when  Darjeeling  was 
but  a  small  bazaar  with  a  Sepoy  garrison; 
when  jungle  covered  the  hillsides  where  now 
are  shops;  and  houses ;  when  there  were  no 
trains  and  but  an  indifferent  road,  and  when  a 
journey  from  Calcutta  at  its  quickest  and  best 
meant  three  weeks  in  a  bullock  cart.  She  died 
during  the  last  holidays, 

I  suppose  you  have  often  heard  of  the  state- 
ly cryptomeries,  which  are  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  -a  Darjeeling  landscape.  I  do  love 
them  and  I  am  sure  you  would  too.  We  often 
see  the  snows  when  out  for  walks,  and  sunset 
on  the  snows  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  never  can  decide  whether  the  snows  look 
more  beautiful  when  surrounded  and  partly 
hidden  by  wisps  of  cloud,  or  when  boldly  stand- 
ing forth  in  all  their  glory  and  splendour 
against  a  background  of  deep  blue  sky.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  turn  the  western  sky 
and  majestic  snow  peaks  to  the  most  beautiful 
colours  imaginable.  The  dark,  peaceful  valley, 
the  stately  forest  trees,  the  patches  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  surrouniding  liills;  the  sky,  blue 
overhead,  but  in  the  west  turned  to  one  great 
rainbow  reflecting  its  myriad-blended  colours 
on  the  glistening  ipeaks,  form  a  perfect  picture, 
the  beauty  of  which  is  enhanced  by  soft,  fluffy 
clouds  floating  in  the  sky  or  nestling  on  the 
mountain  sides. 

You  will  find  enclosed  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  a  Buddhist  monastery,  written  by  one  of 
our  girls  for  "Palm  Leaves."  One  of  the  sights 
of  Darjeeling  is  Observatory  Hill,  which  is 
dedicated  to  Buddhism.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  a  worshipping  place,  a  round  enclosure  sur- 
rounded by  long,  erect  bamboos  on  which  are 
hung  exceedingly  dirty  ipieces  of  cloth  cover- 
ed with  writing  (these  are  prayers),  and  the 
supplicants  believe  that  when  the  writing  is 
effaced  ('by  means  of  rain,  etc.)  the  prayer  has 
been  heard.  Within  the  enclosure  is  a  large 
stone  where  they  make  their  offerings.  Both 
Hindus  and  Buddhists  use  this  iplace  for  wor- 


shipping. There  are  also  a  good  many  Moham- 
medans. They  have  a  large  mosque  in  the 
town.  -  ^ 

There  are  many  races  in  Darjeeling,  it 
being  the  natural  meeting  place  of  several  na- 
tions. The  market  forms  a  gay  and  picturesque 
sight  on  bazaar  days.  The  scene  at  first  is  one 
of  utter  confusion,  confusion  of  actions,  sounds, 
colours  and  things.  Representatives  of  all  na- 
tions— the  stately  Nepalese,  dirty  Tibetans,  Lep- 
chas  and  Limbus  from  the  tea  plantations, 
small  but  fierce  Gurkhas,  Hindus,  Mohammedans 
and  Bhutias  are  all  present,  each  with  his  or 
her  wares  for  sale.  There  seems  to  be  no  order 
nor  method,  the  vendors  squatting  on  the 
ground,  with  their  wares  spread  out  before 
them.  Little  groups  of  chillies,  limes,  oranges, 
dry  biscuits  and  various  Indian  sweets  are 
heaped  together.  Among  the  fruits  and  eat- 
ables, rolling  upon  the  hard  ground,  regardless 
of  the  crowd  and  cold,  often  in  danger  but 
never  hurt,  play  half  a  dozen  children  and 
about  as  many  dirty,  lazy  dogs. 

An  occasional  donkey  or  hill  /pony  stands 
dozing  under  paniers  full  of  vegetables  or  fruit. 

Women  seem  to  predominate  and  it  is  their 
bright  clothing  that  gives  the  scene  so  brilliant 
an  appearance.  Under  other  circuimstances  sucli 
colours  would  naturally  clash,  but  in  thviir 
eastern  setting  the  varied  hues  blend  with  per- 
fect hai-mony.  The  usual  dress  of  the  Nepalese 
women  is  a  skirt  of  cotton  print,  often  brightly 
coloured,  ankle  length,  very  tight  across  the 
back  and  heavily  gathered  in  front  and  a  velvet 
jacket,  usually  blue  or  crimson,  green  or  black. 
A  bright  coloured  shawl  is  worn  sash  wise, 
while  another  shawl  of  yet  another  hue  is  worn 
over  the  head  like  a  veil.  The  Tibetan  women 
wear  a  one-piece  garment  like  a  kimono  or 
great  coat,  crossing  over  at  the  breast,  with 
great  loose  sleeves,  and  turned  back  cuffs  of 
some  gay  colour,  a  bodice  is  worn  underneath 
and  an  apron  of  thick,  striped,  heavy  cotton 
material  completes  the  outfit. 

The  women  delight  in  jewellery.  The  ear- 
rings are  sometimes  three  inches  long,  being 
either  of  heavy  Mosiaic  work  or  fantastic  brass 
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designs,  A  heavy  bead  necklace  usually  adorns 
the  neck  and  the  more  wealthy  have  necklaces 
formed  of  coins.  They  w^ear  numerous  bangles, 
rings  and  anklets,  and  even  the  nose  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  ring. 

The  din  is  simply  maddening — men,  wo<men, 
children,  dogs  and  donkeys  unite  in  chorus, 
and  evidently  vie  with  each  other  to  make  the 
most  noise. 

Do  you  have  girl  guides  in  Australia  in  your 
school?  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we 
started  a  company  of  Guides  in  the  convent, 
and  I  must  say  a;ll  of  us  are  very  keen.  We 
attended  la  big  rally  at  Government  House  a 
short  while  ago.  Lady  Lytton,  the  Governor's 
wife,  presided.  First  there  was  a  parade  and 
then  ea<;h  company  gave  some  demonstration 
of  guide  work.  One  gave  a  first  aid  display 
and  another  did  signalling,  while  we  having 
been  enrolled  but  lately,  were  able  to  do  noth- 
ing but  drill.  After  rally  there  was  tea,  follow- 
ed by  dancing  at  Government  House,  and  we 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

A  short  while  ago  we  sat  for  our  2nd  class 
test;  with  two  exceptions  the  whole  company 
passed. 

Last  Monday  Mrs,  Goode,  the  district  com- 
missioner of  Guides,  inspected  the  company, 
presented  our  2nd  class  badges,  and  enrolled 
the  second  company  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  school. 

At  present  we  are  preparing  for  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  held  on  the  26th,  27th  and 
28th.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  Handel  soiree.  The 
play  is  an  English  adaptation  of  Racine's  Es- 
ther, with  music  selected  from  Handel's  ora- 
torio Esther, 

Tableaux  will  illustrate  the  water  musiic 
and  the  harmonious  blacksmith. 

There  will  be  several  choral  and  orchestral 
items,  all  Handel's  compositions.  We  hope  it 
will  be  a  great  success.  We  expect  the  examin- 
er from  Trinity  College  of  Music,  London,  early 
in  October.  Then  will  come  the  final  exams. 
«.nd  Cambridge  Locals — the  end  of  our  sehool 
year. 

With    all    good    wishes    from    the    girls   of 


Darjeeling,  and  respectful  greeting  to  Mother 
Superior.        • 

'I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

Ethel  M.  Robertson. 


A  Visit  to  a  Buddhist  Monastery. 

In  Darjeeling  it  is  seldom  one  can  go  very 
far  without  seeing  a  Lama  or  Buddhist  monk. 
Tiiey  are  to  be  met  in  the  bazaar,  on  the  roads, 
by  the  score ;  some  looking  fat,  prosperous  and 
comfortable ;  others,  the  reverse ;  all  with  their 
peculiar  tunics  and  caps,  their  prayer  wheels, 
beads  and  bowls. 

There  are  many  lamasseries  or  monasteries 
scattered  about,  though  some  of  the  Lama« 
come  from  a  great  distance.  On  the  top  of 
the  highest  hill  of  the  range  opposite  the  con- 
vent, a  very  large  monastery  can  be  seen  with 
the  aid  of  a  telescope. 

We  had  heard  much  of  the  monastery  at 
Ghoom,  particularly  on  account  of  the  very 
large  image  erected  there  a  couple  of  years 
ago ;  so  when  we  went  for  an  outing  after  our 
half-yearly  tests  we  determined  to  visit  this 
object  of  interest.  The  monastery,  like  most 
others,  is  built  high  on  a  hill.  We  were  rather 
disappointed  with  out  first  view  of  it.  It  was 
small  and  dingy,  A  narrow  flight  of  steps  out- 
side led  to  the  second  floor.  We  called  out, 
and  after  a  few  moments  a  Lama  raised  the 
curtain — and  such  a  curtain ! — hanging  across 
the  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  looked  down 
at  us  and  mumbled  something.  He  was  old 
and  gaunt,  and  looked  like '  an  opium-eater. 
We  were  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  and  on 
enquiring  the  reason  we  were  told  that  the 
head  Lama  was  praying,  and  until  he  had  finish- 
ed we  could  not  gain  admittance.  There  was 
noise  enough  going  on  inside — <lrums  and 
gongs. 

At  last  we  were  told  to  mount,  and  some 
of  the  girls  were  quite  nervous  lest  we  should 
all  be  done  away  with.    As  there  is  safety  in  a 
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multitude,  they  condescended  to  bring  up  the 
rear.  I  was  rather  disappointed*.  How  could 
the  boasted  21-ft.  fig'ure  fit  into  a  room  scarcely 
twelve  feet  high?  It  took  me  some  time  to 
realize  that  the  apartment,  to  which  we  had 
been  admitted,  was  really  a  sort  of  gallery  on 
a  level  with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  great 
statue,  the  feet  of  which  resited  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  image  represented  Buddha  seated, 
praying.  The  Lama  told  us  the  image  was 
made  of  clay  and  with  the  clay  was  mixed 
crushed  jewels.  The  whole  figure  was  gilded. 
The  crown  was  studded  witli  torquois,  lapis 
lazuli  and  other  stones. 

In  front  of  the  image  hung  a  really  lovely 
chandelier  with  an  electric  light  inside.  It 
struck  me  as  somewhat  incongruous.  Under 
the  chandelier  was  a  large  copper  cauldron 
filled  with  ghee  (butter  made  from  buffalo  milk 
and  heated  to  drive  off  the  water)  and  with  a 
light  in  the  centre  kept  burning  day  and  night. 
The  ghee  (what  ambrosia — food  for  the  gods!) 
was,  to  translate  literally,  "for  Buddha's  din- 
ner." Brass  bowls  containing  water  and  other 
things  were  ranged  around,  also  presumably, 
for  Buddha's  dinner. 

The  walls  were  decorated  witli  banner-like 
pictures^,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Buddha.  Portion  of  one  wall  was  occupied 
by  a"  sort  of  pigeon-hole  erection — the  library. 
The  Lama  showed  us  one  book.  It  was  written 
or  engraved  on  sheets  of  what  looked  like 
parchment,  broader  than  long.  An  etched  bor- 
der ran  round  each  page.  When  not  in  use 
the  book  is  rolled  up,  wrapped  in  silk  or  parch- 
ment and  cloth,  and  fastened  between  two 
gilded  boards  and  returned  to  itsi  pigeon-hole. 
All  their  prayers  and  holy  writings  are  thus 
preserved.  A  double  row  of  low  platforms 
stretch  down  the  room.  A  number  of  bells 
and  gongs  and  horns  lay  scattered  on  them, 
and  at  the  end  two  huge  drum®  like  gigantic 
dinner  gongs.  These  are  all  made  use  of  when 
the  monks  assemble  for  their  devotions.  It 
must  have  a  consoling  influence  on  the  popu- 
lation sufficiently  removed  to  appreciate — a 
sort   of  guarantee   that  the   monks  are   doing 


what  is  expected  of  them.  As  we  were  about 
to  descend  the  flight  of  steps,  we  saw  a  num- 
ber of  black  hats,  round,  crowned  and  broad 
trimmed,  with  istriange  devices  and  horrible  eyes 
painted  thereon.  With  them  were  stored  a 
number  of  great  horns,  fully  five  'feet  long, 
which  make  a  weird  sound.  These  are  used 
at  the  "Black  Hat"  and  devil  dances  which  are 
performed  on  certain  occasions  by  the  Lamas. 
We  then  took  our  leave  rather  disappoint- 
ed with  the  whole  place,  which  looked  more  like 
a  squalid  curio  shop  than  a  temple. 

— Esme  Destustains  E.  de  M. 


Spain. 

To-day  is  quite  a  royal  day.  The  "colga- 
duras"  are  on  the  balconies  for  the  Infanta 
loabel,  the  Queen  Mother,  is  coming  to  tea, 
and  the  Princesises  Christiana  and  Mercedes  are 
coming  to  play  "hide  and  seek"  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  Infanta  Isabel  was  furious  because  she 
could  not  come  as  usual  in  the  morning;  she 
had  to  hear  Mass  at  home  and  then  hold  a  re- 
ception of  some  military  kind  and  go  to  salute 
the  Infanta  Isabel.  She  managed  to  get  here 
in  time  for  dinner.  She  hates  "funciones"  of 
all  kinds;  the  only  thing  she  liked  this  morn- 
ing was  the  military  part.  I  suppose  they  told 
3^ou  of  the  Queen's  visit  on  Infanta  Doloires' 
Birthday  (the  cake  with  eleven  candles  came, 
of  course).  The  Queen  went  to  the  children's 
refectory,  and  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  where 
the  Infantes  were,  only  the  fourth  school  chil- 
dren were  there  and  they  filled  two  long  tables. 
The  Queen  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  refec- 
tory. We  never  know  when  she  intends  drop- 
ping in.  She  hurried  through  the  house  the 
other  day  to  find  Infantita  Isabel  in  her  class; 
she  is  most  friendly.  Esperanza  is  really  a  won- 
derful little  child ;  she  is  perfectly  in  lote  with 
the  violin;  she  has  begun  an  air,  and  is  going 
to  do  a  few  notes  for  "gandma"  to-day.     Miss 
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Dutton  brought  Miss  Moran,  the  Princesses' 
governess,  to  see  us  some  evenings  ago ;  the 
latter  is  a  very  sweet,  gentle  girl,  and  interest- 
ing looking.  I  believe  the  Infanta  eame  back 
quite  exhausted ;  they  were  so  rusfhed  while  they 
were  in  Sevilla. 

Last  evening  the  Royal  Family  arrived :  The 
Queen,  Infanta  Louisa,  and  four  of  the  royal 
children — Donas,  Cristina  and  Beatriz,  Don 
Juan  and  Don  Gonzolo,  and  two  Damas.  Our 
children  were  playing  basket  ball  and  the 
whole  party  went  out  to  look  on ;  then  the  four 
little  royalties  joined  the  game  and  played  with 
all  their  hearts.  When  it  became  too  dark  all 
came  in  to  tea,  arranged  in  the  large  parlor. 
The  lights  were  all  switched  on  when  Her  Ma- 
jesty went  to  the  door ;  she  stood  for  a  moment 
to  admire,  and  said,  "how  very,  very  nice  it 
is  " ;  she  was  surprised  and  pleased. 

The  young  people  seemed  to  like  the  thin 
bread  and  butter.  Before  going  to  tea  the  royal 
ladies  went  to  the  children's  refectory  to  see 
the  table  with  the  Infanta  Isabel's  presents, 
and  the  Queen  Christina  was  presented  with  a 
gorgeous  boquet  and  the  three  best  violinists 
played  the  Royal  March.  After  tea  they  went 
to  S.  Cecilia's  to  hear  the  Infantita  Esperan/a 
play  the  violin  for  them.  She  was  simply 
amazing.  The  confident  way  she  stood  calmly 
there  and  played  her  little  air  with  the  ab- 
sorbed look  of  a  real  musieian.  You  can  ima- 
gine the  joy  of  the  Infanta,  of  course.  Dua 
Sol  wept  all  the  time ;  she  adores  those  chil- 
dren and  always  sheds  tears  of  joy  when  they 
are  noticed  in  any  way.  The  royal  children 
each  played  a  little  piece  on  the  piano  without 
music  and  with  great  simplicity,  when  asked. 
Then  the  Queen,  Infanta  Lusia,  one  of  the 
Damas  and  Dua  Sol  went  away,  leaving  tlie 
royal  children  to  spend  some  time  playing  with 
our  children. 

The  Marquesa  de  Salamanica  was  left  to 
mind  them;  she  has  been  their  Dama  since  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  was  born.  I  never  saw  any 
poor  lady  suffer  such  agony  of  mind  as  she 
did  that  hour.  The  children  played  a  game 
M^hieh  took  them  racing  all  over  the  children's 


part  of  the  house,  up  and  down  stairs  to  concert 
hall,  up  and  down  the  winding  stairs,  every- 
where, like  lunatics.  Tlie  Marquesa  sat  at  the 
open  door  of  the  little  parlor  and  we  tried  to 
keep  up  her  spirits.  She  would  say  every  now 
and  again:  "What  would  I  do  if  I  brought 
home  one  of  them  with  a  broken  leg!"  Thank 
God  no  limbs  were  broken;  I  never  saw  chil- 
dren enjoy  themselves  so  much  (as  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  children  playing, 
you  can  imagine  the  racket!)  The  younger 
ones  were  sent  to  play  "hide  and  seek"  in  the 
schools  and  dormitories,  the  three  or  four  small- 
est Infantes  with  them.  Nuns  played  with 
them  and  watched  them  well ;  little  Gonzalo  hid 
under  an  eiderdown  in  one  of  the  beds  with 
one  of  our  young  people.  I  never  saw  children 
enjoy  an  evening  so  much.  When  Infantita 
Beatriz  and  Don  Juan  "could  not  any  more" 
they  took  off  their  eoats  and  brought  them  to 
the  Marquesa  to  mind;  both  appeared  in  white 
woollen  jerseys  and  suits  and  looked  quite 
r.liim — then  off  to  play  again.  The  Princesses 
wore  pale  blue  velvet  coats — they  are  all  beau- 
tiful children.  John  is  the  image  of  the  King. 
They  fought  well  for  the  prize  that  Mother 
Superior  gave ;  Beatriz  got  a  nice  little  sachet. 
At  6.30  o'clock  the  Marquesa  insisted  on  going. 
She  said  they  supped  at  7  o'clock,  and  the 
nurses  would  be  in  a  state  if  they  were  not  at 
home  in  time  to  dress.  There  were  great  good- 
byes and  expressions  of  pleasure;  then -all  went 
down  to  the  motor  to  see  them  off.  The  little 
Infantites  (ours)  did  not  go  till  seven.  Dona 
Sol  came  for  them  when  she  left  Dona  Luisa 
at  home.  The  Queen  is  full  of  gratitude  for 
the  care  taken  of  the  Tnfanta  Isabel,  because 
she  is  so  happy  and  so  well.  Slie  says  she  will 
send  the  royal  children  early  some  day  to  i)lay 
basket  ball. 

11th  December. 

We  are  now  nearly  three  weeks  in  Spain 
and  the  time  has  passed  quickly.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  country  and  so  truly  Catholic.  While 
at  Bilbao  we  had  the  opportunity  given  us  of 
making  a  visit  to  Loyola.  It  is  a  drive  of  two 
hours  over  the  mountain  and  the  little  town 
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can  scarcely  be  much  changed  since  the  days  of 
St.  Ignatius.  The  Santa  Oasa,  the  old  family 
residence  where  he  was  born  and  converted, 
is  now  buttressed  between  the  Basilica  and  the 
residence  of  the  fathers.  The  outside  is  as  in 
the  old  days,  but  inside  every  room  has  been 
converted  into  a  chapel  and  the  greatest  care 
taken  to  prevent  decay.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  marble  or  other  decorations.  We  heard 
four  Masses  in  the  Ohapel  of  the  Conversion 
and  received  Holy  Communion  there  too.  In 
one  of  the  chapels  is  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  sweated  profusely  before  the  sup- 
pression of  the  society — the  cloths  on  the  al- 
tar were  soaked  with  water  which  ran  down 
even  to  the  floor.  These  cloths  are  preserved 
with  a  written  authentication  of  the  miracle. 
One  is  struck  by  the  extraordinary  silence  and 
recollection  which  seem  to  prevail  everywhere 
in  Loyola.  Even  the  little  notes  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  and  those  who  make  retreats  re- 
mind me  of  a  convent.  It  was  interesting  to 
»ee  the  Novices  go  for  their  daily  work,  and 
eaah  one  take  off  his  cap  as  he  passed  the 
statue  of  the  founder  in  the  porch,  where  he 
is  represented  as  a  warrior.  No  incident  of 
his  life  is  left  without  comfmemoration.  Bilbao 
is  also  near  Limpics  of  the  Miraculous  Crucifix. 
Many  about  there  have  seen  the  miracle,  and 
the  church  hitherto  so  poor  and  obscure  ha-s 
become  a  famous  sanctuary.  The  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  is  the  greatest  feast  in 
Spain;  our  children  here  were  dressed  in  white 
all  day.  They  sang  the  Mass,  and  after  a  grand 
reception  of  Children  of  Mary  there  was  a  pro- 
cession along  the  big  corridor,  which  is  140 
feet  long  and  12  feet  wide.  The  heads  of  the 
three  schools  placed  wreaths  at  the  feet  of  Our 
Blessed  Mother's  Statue.  On  each  rose  petal 
was  the  number  of  acts  performed  in  her  hon- 
our. The  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Spain  is  extraordinary. 

We  are  leaving  for  Andalusia  on  the  18th. 
There  are  some  breaks  on  the  way  and  it  will 
be  three  days  before  we  are  in  Castillija.  Every- 
thing here  reminds  me  of  our  dearest  M.M. 
Stanislaus.    When  one  hears  of  all  the  difficul- 


ties she  encountered  in  her  work  here  it  makes 
me  realize  how  great  was  her  courage.  There 
is  an  Australian  nun  in  Zalla,  M.M.  Bernadine 

'^™^"'-  -M.J.B. 


IN  LIGHTER  VEIN 


A  Blue  Gown. 

Your  newest  gown 

Verily  is  an  intriguing  mystery, 

Fresh  with  live  colour 

And  fragrant  softness. 

The  shade 

Was  stolen  from  the  pulsing  breast 

Of  a  dying  bluebird. 

Blue  moods, 

The  cold  blue  light  of  the  moon 

And  the  warm  }>lueness 

Of  a  gas  flame 

Are  all  enmeshed 

In  the  blue  of  your  gown. 

It  oozes  the  blueness 

Of  mountains  and  distant  icebergs, 

Of  Venetian  skies  and  summer  seas. 

Blue  blood  and  the  livid  blueness 

Of  Toronto  Sundays 

Live  in  the  colour  of  your  gown. 

BETTY  McGRATH,   2T2. 


Kathleen. 

Dainty  and  small  as  an  elfin  maid, 

Eyes  that  have  borrowed  tlie  young  sky's  sliade. 

Flaxen  hair 

And  a  wistful  air 

As  of  one  who  into  this  dull  world  strayed 

From  a  place  that  was  cosy,  where  elf-maids 

played. 
Where  log  fires  burned  with   blue-green  flaiiio 
And  the  sparks  cracked  and  clapped  to  applaud 

the  game. 
And   when     they    were   weary   the   elf-mothers 

came 
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And  told  them  to  sleep  and  they'd  wake  again 
In  a  land  that  was  new,  where  that  strange 

thing,  Pain, 
Held  sway  and  was  lord  of  the  whole  domain. 
The  elf-maids  woke  and  with  quaint  surprise 
Found  themeslves  out  of  their  paradise, 
But  the  earth  place  saw  them  with  kindly  eyes, 
For  it  knew  the  elf -maids  e'en  tho'  disiguised; 
They  are  little,  you  know,  and  dainty  and  kind, 
But  their  hearts  are  bigger  than  most,  you'll 

find. 
And  that  is  the  reason  the  earth  was  glad. 
For  hearts  like  theirs  are  not  easily  had. 
The  maiden  I  speak  of  is  one  of  the  band 
Of  elfin  maids  wlio  strayed  into  the  land. 


Then  tooke   the   Princesse  Muflfett  for  his 
ladye  tru*. 

[We  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  us 
from  giving  the  gruesome  details  of  the  slaying 
of  the  dragon]. 


How  It  Would  Be  If — The  Average  Undergrad 
Had  Written  ' '  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci. ' ' 

Senior : 

What  ails  thee  now,  young  Sophomore, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  autumn's  come,  and  Rugby  igames 

Ane  in  full  swing. 


A  PAIR  OF  IFS 


How  It  Would  Be  if— Spenser  Had  Written 
"Little  Miss  Muffett" 

A  faire  ladye  of  gentil  blood  y  born. 

To  heare  the  song  of  gentle  Philomel, 
Rose  from  her  bowre  ere  yet  the  Rosy  Morn 

Had  left  Tithonus'  bed  in  heaveiriy  dell. 
S'he  sate   upon  a   mound   wliere   nymphes  doe 
dwell. 
Eftsoons  a  dragon,  loathly  wicked  wight. 
With  forty  scaly  legs  as  I  thee  tell. 

With    hideous   mouth    and    cyen    glittering 

bright 
And  nostrils  breathing  fire,  came  into  her 
sight. 

The    beauteous    princesse — Muffett    was    she 
■hight— 
Withouton  moe  delay  shrieked  so  withal 
That  her  sad  p'laint  and  dire  doleful  plight, 
When  that  the  monster  unto  her  did  crawl, 
A  «quyer  heard,  and  it  did  him  appal. 
His  snow-white  steed  he  stopped,  his  sword  he 
drew, 
Glittering  like  Phoebus  rays  ere  night  doth 

fall. 
With  jewels  dight.    The  loathly  lord  he  slew, 


0  what  can  ail  thee,  Sophomore, 
So  haggard  and  so'  woe  begone? 

Your  class  dance  is  next  Friday  night*— 
So  put  your  watch  and  chain  in  pawn. 

Soph : 

1  met  a  Co-Ed  in  the  halls. 

Full  beautiful,  with  brown  bobbed  hair ; 
Her  skirts  were  short,  her  step  was  light, 
And  her  face  was  fair. 

I  got  an  introduction  then, 

And  asked  her  to  a  movie  twice; 

She  looked  at  me  as  s'he  did  love. 
And  said,  ' '  How  nioe ! ' ' 

But  when  I  went  to  call  for  her, 

Her  room-mate  met  me  in  the  haill ; 

She  said,  "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall. 

She  would  have  gone  with  you  to-night, 

But  Fred  just  'phoned — she  went  with  him, 
A  movie  holds  not  La  Belle  Dame 
Nor  a  promise  slim." 

So  that  is  why  I  linger  here. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering, 
Though  Rugby  games  and  The  Dansants 

Are  in  full  swing. 

BETTY  MoGRATH,  2T2. 
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•• NIGHT" 

The  botanical  name  for  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  and  we  have  vowed  ourselves  in  the  mean- 
time not  to  use  the  common  or  garden  word  for 
such  things  nor  ape  those  monstrous  males  who 
sing  the  glories  of  ''Daffydil  Night."   However, 

pending  the  discovery,  the  first  annual  " 

Night"  proved  a  mighty  success.  The  dramatic 
work  of  each  of  the  years  was  original  and  very 
well  acted,  but  the  prize— a  banner  bearing  the 
Loretto  escutcheon— went  to  Fourth,  which  pre- 
sented two  delightful  sketches,  ' '  If  Bacon  Wrote 
Shakespeare's  Plays"  and  "Here  We  Go  Gath- 
ering Nuts  in  May,"  the  latter  being  a  very 
realistic  presentation  of  what  happens  in  the 
two  lurid  weeks  which  precede  convocation. 


"DICTUM  SAPIENT!  SAT  EST" 

Let  us  look  to  our  sentences.  Rainbow  writ- 
ers !  There  is  room  for  improvement.  Many, 
very  many,  are  too  long.  Some  are  clumsy  in 
construction.  The  sense  of  others  is  involved 
and  obscure.  The  rules  governing  punctuation 
are  too  loosely  observed.  As  for  the  poetry, 
look  to  it  that  poetic  measure  and  accent  are 
not  seriously  violated,  and  above  all,  see  that 
your  matter  is  strictly  original.  One  must  ga- 
ther information,  sometimes  ideas,  from  other 
works  occasionally,  but  beware  of  adopting  an- 
other 's  exact  phraseology.  Good,  bad  or  indiffer- 
ent, we  want  our  own  composition.  Don 't  forget 
the  old  adage,  "Practice  makes  perfect." 


Weil-Dressed  Ankles 

CINDERELLA'S  FAIRY  GODMOTHER 
was  clever  enough  to  dress  the  little 
Fairytale  lady  in  gorgeous  apparel  for 
the  Prince's  ball.  The  slippers  were  spark- 
ling silver,  the  stockings  —  fairytale  lore 
doesn't  record  they  were  soft  silken  affairs, 
but  fairies  always  wear  silk. 

SO    DO    MODERN     CINDERELLAS. 
Silk  stockings  sheer,  trim  and  trig  are  a 
great   wardrobe  concern  of  every  well- 
groomed  woman.     At  Simpson's  you'll  find 
hosiery  for  every  occasion. 


R&t  Simpson  ^^^ 
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LORETTO    GRADUATINfG   EXERCISES 
(WOODLAWN,  CHICAGO). 


The  graduating  exercises  of  Loretto  Aea- 
demy,  1445  E.  65th  St.,  Chicago,  were  gratify- 
ing alike  to  the  faculty  and  the  student  body. 
Scholarships  for  college  courses  were  awarded 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Wideman,  Miss  Patricia 
Gteoghegan  and  Misis  Cecilia  MicBrady.  A 
scholarslhip  for  Loretto  Academy  was  obtained 
by  Miss  Marion  Simmonsi.  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  Academy 
who  were  successful  in  the  recent  musiic  ex- 
aminations! coinducted  by  Mr.  Garwood,  of  the 
American  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  the  Aca- 
demy, an  established  center. 

Mass  was  celebrated  at  8  a.m.  by  Reverend 
Hilary  Doswald,  O.C.C.,  who  also  delivered  the 
impressive  Baccalaureate  .sermon.  At  the 
breaikfast  which  followed,  the  class  prophecy 
and  the  last  will!  and  testament  of  Class  '23 
were  read.  Amongst  other  pleasiant  events  of 
Commiencement  week  were  a  theatre  party 
given  to  the  Seniors  by  the  Juniors  and  a 
luneheom  in  thie  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress 
Hotel  given  by  the  Loretto  Woodlawn  Alumnae 
to  welcome  their  new  members,  the  Class  of 
'23. 
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ST.    THOMAS    AQUINAS 


AN  important  event  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  celebrated'  this  year — the  sixth 
centenary  of  the  canonization  of  "the  most 
learned  of  the  saints  and  the  most  saintly  of 
the  learned."  A  great  year  it  should  be  for 
saints  and  scholars;  but  to  base  any  claim  to 
St.  Thomas  om  either  ground  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  disqualify  the  claimant;  since  the  more 
holy  one  becomes  the  less  one's  humility  will 
permit  him  to  realize  it,  and,  with  the  greatest 
acquisition  of  learning  comes  the  positive  con- 
viction of  utter  ignorance.  But  since  as  stu- 
dents we  aspire  to  sichoilai*ship,  and  as  Chris- 
tians to  sanctity,  most  of  us  may  pretend  to  an 
interest  in  thi-s  purest  glory  of  the  T>oniini- 
(!an  Order. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  there 
if,  scarcely  a  more  splendid  figure  than  this 
mighty  prince  of  theologians,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary mind  so  quick  to  grasp  the  truths  of 
God,  and  his  scrivener's  i>en  so  swift  and  clear 
in  declaring  His  power  and  setting  forth  all 
His  praises.  The  lines  were  fallen  unto  him  in 
good'ly  pla<?es,  in  that  he  was  born  into  the 
world  during  Europe's  golden  age  of  educa- 
tion, and  born  into  his  order  in  the  days  of  its 
most  renowned  professor.  Blessed  Albert  of 
Cologne. 

His  birth,  which  took  plaee  in  1225,  was 
preceded  by  signs  and  predlictions  of  his  fu- 
ture  greatness.     During    his    babyhood  there 


were  also  numerous  presa^ges  of  the  holiness 
he  was  to  acquire,  one  of  the  most  touehing 
being  the  determined  closing  of  his  little  fist 
over  a  tiny  roll  of  paper  on  which — when  forced 
from  him  by  bis  mother — was  found  written 
the  Ave  Maria  —  an  incident  truly  pro- 
phetic of  the  tender  love  which  he  always  pre- 
servied  in  his  heart  for  our  Blessed  Lady.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  be 
brought  up  among  the  noble  youths  who  were 
being  educated  at  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino.  His  education  was  continued 
at  the  University  of  Naples,  from  which  seat  of 
corrupted  morals,  the  iprayerful,  mortified  boy 
came  forth  unscathed.  In  this  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Friars  Preachers  and 
begged  to  be  admitted  into  their  Order.  But 
in  following  his  vocation  lie  was  to  meet  with 
difficulties.  His  mother,  though  so  much  ex- 
tolled for  her  piety,  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect, had  among  her  aristocratic  prejudices, 
more  worldliness  than  she  was  aware  of.  She 
was  distraught  at  the  possibility.  Lord  Abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino  Thomas  might  become,  but, 
if  it  lay  in  her  power  to  prevent^  no  son  of  here 
should  ever  wear  the  humble  habit  of  a  mendi- 
cant friar.  Other  attempts  failing,  she  induced 
his  elder  brothers  to  seize  'him  on  his  way  to 
Paris  and  imprison  him  in  one  of  the  towers 
of  his  father's  castle  at  Rocca-iSecca.  But  the 
noble  youth  had  heard  the  privileged  "Follow 
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me"  of  the  Master,  and  from  the  perfect  path, 
neither  by  the  harshness  of  his  brothers  nor 
the  blandishments  of  his  raoither  could  his  foot- 
steps ever  be  moved. 

To  the  generous  novice  whose  heart  was 
given,  wholly  to  God,  even  the  heavy  trial  of 
imprisonment  could  work  only  unto  good. 
Books  which  tlie  Dominican  Fathers  smuggled 
into  the  castle,  were  carried  to  him  by  his 
sister,  and  his  long  leisure  was  devoted  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Aristoitle's  Metaphysics,  and 
the  "Sentences"  of  Peter  Lombard.  'It  was 
the  intensive  study  he  gave  to  these  works 
that  contributed  largely  to  the  disciplined  per- 
fection of  his  mind,  with  its  resultant  accuracy, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  lucidity,  he  was  later  to 
surpass  his  renowned  teacher,  Blessed  Albert 
himself.  It  was  while  in  iprison,  too,  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  well-tested  virtue,  he  received  the 
angelic  girdling.  Thomas  pleaded  for  integrity 
of  mind  land  body  and  a  grace  was  accorded 
him,  not  numibered  even  among  tiie  favors  to 
St.  Paul,  who  complains  of  "the  sting  of  the 
flesh,"  and  "the  buffets  of  the  angel  of  Satan." 

Released  after  nearly  two  years,  he  was  sent 
by  his  superiors  to  Cologne  to  study  under  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  the  most  famous  professor 
among  the  Dominicans.  Retiring,  silent  and 
humble,  his  talents  were  naturally  underrated 
by  his  fellow-fstudents,  who  nicknamed  him 
"the  dumb  ox."  But  recognizing  his  abilities 
upon  reading  some  notes  lie  had  written  on 
an  obs'cure  passage  in  the  "Book  of  Nam;es," 
his  ■penetratin,g--and  .as  it  proved  prophetic — 
teacher  exclaimed,  "We  call  him  the  dumb  ox 
—some  day  his  bellowing  will  be  heard  through- 
out the  world."  In  his  lectures  he  soon  began 
to  eclipse  his  master,  while  his  deft  handling 
of  philosophical  treatises  also  attracted  many 
readers. 

Thomas  as  pupil  still — and  favorite  pupil 
now — ^accompanied  Blesst^d  Albert  when  he 
went  as  professor  to  Paris.  Returning  after 
a  time  to  Cologne,  he  was  raised  to  the  priest- 
hood.; then  back  again  to  Paris  to  receive  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  conferred  on  him  side  by  side 


with  St.  Bonaventure.  Now  began  his  career 
in  earnest.  He  prayed,  taught,  wTote,  and  tra- 
velled considerably.  In  his  travels,  during  his 
short  tarrying  tim.e  in  different  cities,  he  man- 
aged to  exercise  a  vigorous  apostolate  by  his 
expositions  of  Christian  teaching  and  his  de- 
finite declaration  of  the  Church's  doctrine. 

Pure  of  heart,  he  had  the  King  for  his 
friend.  With  Him  he  ascended  the  holy  mount 
and  came  back  laden  with  precious  gifts  of 
learning.  But  the  crow^ii  of  all  his  labors  is  his 
"Summa  Theolo.gica, "  which  was  given  a  place 
with  the  Scriptures  and  the  Decrees  of  the 
Popes  on  a  table  in  the  hall  where  the  Fathers 
convened  for  the  Council  of  Trent.  At  the 
Vatican  Council  it  was  .accorded  a  similar 
lionor.  The  Office  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
another  work  of  the  Saint,  is  said  to  be  un- 
surpassed in  beauty  by  any  other  office  of  the 
Breviary,  while  his  hymns  to  his  Sacramental 
Lord  are  sung  to-day  just  as  they  fell  from  his 
hieart  and  his  pen,  and  they  ever  remain  the 
most  devotional  of  all.  A  system  of  studies 
formulateid  by  St.  Thomas  in  collaboration  with 
two  of  his  fellow-friars,  is  preserved  in  sub- 
stance to  this  day  in  the  "studia  generalia"  of 
his  order. 

A  flatteriiDg  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
his  dOiCtrine  has  been  unwittingly  lent  by  the 
shameless  Luther,  W'ho,  unable  to  meet  argu- 
ment with  answer,  could  only  honor  the  Angel 
of  the  Scliools  with  meaningless  torrents  of 
abuse. 

Being  taug^ht  by  humility  the  real  value  of 
all  pomp  and  power,  he  three  times  resisted  the 
Pope's  attempts  to  make  him  bishop,  eaeh  time 
craving  instead  some  boon  for  the  Church. 
He  held  no  office  even  in  his  own  Order,  prefer- 
ring always  to  remain  a  simple  friar.  Once 
when  questioned  by  a  student  whether  he 
would  care  to  have  the  governing  of  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Paris,  he  replied  that  he  would 
rather  have  the  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  igospel  of  St.  Matthew — ^this  held  an  appeal 
for  him,,  the  other  none  at  all.  Though  so 
perfectly  master  of  his  intellect  as  to  have  the 
power   of   dictating  to    several  secretaries   at 
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onice  (one  biographer  tells  u«  he  even  continued 
to  dictate  in  his  sleep!),  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  soul  he  admittied,  with  thanks  to  God,  he 
had  werver  had  a  single  thought  of  vainglory 
on  account  of  his  talents  of  mind. 

St.  Thomas  is  described  as  having  been  of 
majestic  appearance — large,  noble  and  hand- 
some. Often  he  wais  absitracted  and  often  too, 
he  was  caught  up  in  ecstasy.  One  day  at  the 
table  of  St.  Louis,  so  absorbed  was  his  mind 
in  a  theological  problem  that  he  quite  forgot 
the  royal  presence  and  surprised  his  host  by 
striking  the  table  and  crying  out:  "It  was 
defined  against  the  Manieheans."  It  was  long 
his  custom  to  betake  himself  to  the  church  at 
night  when  he  supposed  he  was  securely  alone. 
On  one  oceasiom  the  sacristan,  who  followed 
him,  suddenly  beheld  the  saint  raised  from  the 
ground,  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  crucifix.  From  the 
lips  of  the  Crucified  he  heard  the  word^, 
"Thomas,  well  hast  thou  written  of  me;  what 
reward  wilt  thou  have  ? "  "  None  other  than  thy- 
self. Lord,"  came  the  sublime  ansiwer. 

The  wise  i&ayings  of  this  man  are  well  worthy 
of  th€  care  that  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
them.  "The  prayerless  soul  advances  in  noth- 
ing." "The  poverty  of  an  impatient  religious 
is  a  useless  expense."  "How  can  anyone  who 
knows  he  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  laugh  and 
be  merry?"  "Idleness  is  the  hook  with  which 
the  devil  fis'hes. "  The  easiest  way  to  become 
learned,  he  said,  was  "'by  reading  one  book 
only."  Probably  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  is 
his  very  acceptable  definition  of  Heaven — ' '  per- 
fect activity,  and  perfect  repose.'' 

In  1274  St.  Tliomas  was  summoned  by  Pope 
Gregory  to  attend  the  General  Council  at 
Lyons.  Though  weakened  by  toil  and  suffer- 
ing, he  tried  to  obey.  On  ithe  road  his  broken 
strength  gave  out ;  he  was  forced  to  accept  tlie 
proffered  liospitality  of  the  Cistercians  at 
Fossa- Nuova.  On  entering  the  monastery,  he 
hesitated  a  moment  on  the  thres^hold  and  whis- 
pered: "This  is  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever; 
here  will  I  dwell  for  I  have  chosen  it."  Here 
from  his  deathbed,  at  the  request  of  the  Fathers, 
he  gave  his  beautiful  explanation  of  that  most 


difficult  book — the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  After 
he  had  made  a  general  confession  of  his  whole 
life,  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  was 
administered.  Later,  at  the  approach  of  the 
Sacred  Viaticum,  he  fervently  and  humbly 
threw  himself  on  hds  knees  to  receive  Him 
Whom  his  soul  loved  best.  Almost  immediately 
he  cried  out :  "I  receive  Thee,  the  price  of  the 
redemption  of  my  soul,  for  whom  I  have  studied, 
written,  preached  and  taught."  For  a  time 
he  communed  in  silence  with  his  Sacred 
Guest,  then  he  began  to  repeat  aloud  his  own 
immortal  canticle,  "Adoro  Te."  He  continued 
the  Divine  song  to  the  end,  after  which  he  fell 
into  a  light  slumber  from  which  he  awoke  to 
the  vision  of  God. 

His  death  was  miraculously  revealed  to  his 
beloved  teacher,  Blessed  Albert.  In  distant 
Cologne  at  this  moment  the  holy  old  man,  seat- 
ed with  his  brethren  in  the  refectory,  suddenly 
began  to  weep.  On  being  pressed  by  the  Prior 
for  the  cause  of  his  grief:  "It  is  sad  news 
I  am  about  to  tell  you,"  he  answered, 
"Thomas  Aquino,  my  son  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
light  of  the  whole  Church,  is  dead." 

Within  fifty  yearn  he  was  enrolled  among 
the  Saints;  by  John  XXII.,  who,  with  pardon- 
able exaggeration,  the  outcome  of  his  intense 
devotion  to  the  Saint,  declared  that  the  mira- 
cles Thomas  Aquinas)  had  already  wrought 
were  as  numerous  as  the  articles  he  had  writ- 
ten. 

The  Papal  medal  struck  this  year  is  com- 
memorative of  this  great  event.  On  the  reverse 
side  in  high  relief  St.  Thomas  is  seen  seated 
on  the  clouds,  while  below  him  in  various  pos- 
tures are  the  figures  of  Dante  and  Beatrice, 
John  XXIL,  St.  Louis  V.,  and  Leo  XIII. 

Dante  and  Beatrice  are  fittingly  present. 
Beatrice  who  figures  so  estimably  in  Dante's 
monumental  work  —  a  work  which  is  essen- 
tially the  "Summa"  remelted  in  the  fervid  im- 
agination of  the  unrivaled  genius  and  cast  in- 
to the  mould  of  his  great  epic  poem,  the  "Divina 
Commedia."  By  John  XXIL,  as  was  stated, 
Thomas  was  canonized.  He  was  solemnly  de- 
clared a  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church  by  St. 
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Pius  v.,  another  Dominican;  while  in  our  own  ally  foretold,  the  isound  of  his  voice  lias  gone 

day  Leo  XIII.  issued  a  Brief  designating  him  forth  unto   all   the   earth,   and  his  words  are 

patron  of  all  Catholic  universities,  academies,  hearkened   to    ''which   they   that   use   become 

colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  world.  the  sons  of  God." 

Thus,  after  hundreds  of  yearsi,  the  Church 

still  keeps  him  before  us,  and,  as  prophetic-  Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


ACM. 


By  Makie  Antoinette  de  Roulet. 


The  violets  grow 

In  the  Bois  de  Belleau, 

Where  American  soldiers  sleep ; 

Fragrant  and  fair 

They  nestle  there, 

A  gentle  watch  to  keep. 


To  one  of  gold, 

Fled  to  the  cold 

And  silent  Bois  de  Belleau. 

As  violets  true 

Those  stars  of  blue 

Above  our  soldiers  grow. 


How  came  they  there. 

Those  violets  fair, 

The  quiet  graves  to  bless? 

Dead  lads  to  thee. 

From  o  'er  the  sea. 

They  bring  a  fond  caress 


In  Flanders  Field 

Bright  poppies  shield 

Old  England's  fallen  sons; 

And  fleurs-de-lys  grow 

In  the  earth  below 

Grim  Verdun's  mighty  guns- 


From  every  home 

Across  the  foam 

Where  gleamed  a  star  of  blue 

By  window  bare. 

The  service  stars 

That  changed  their  azure  hue 


Golden  and  Avhite 
Each  droops  at  night 
O'er  a  fallen  Frenchman's  breast- 
But  violets  grow 
In  the  Bois  de  Belleau 
Where  American  soldiers  rest. 


*It  is  rumored  that  the  American  Governmenit  has 
bought  part  of  the  Bois  de  Belleaiu,  a;s  a  cemetery  for 
the  American  sioldders  wlio  are  buried  tbere. 
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ON    TESTS    AND    EXAMINATIONS 


By  M.  D.  Chambers. 


**The  rain  fell  down  in  torrents, 

The  room  was  cold  and  drear, 
And  Lily  Aniua  strode  the  floor 

In  anguish  and  in  fear. 
The  dreaded  day  was'  coming, 

She  could  not  eat  nor  rest 
Until  Sih€  heard  the  welcome  words : 

'Sister's   postponed  the   tesit.'  " 

The  above  verse  from  an  old  number  of 
"The  Saulteur, "  reminded  me  of  the  days — 
a  hundred  years  ago,  more  or  less — when  I  was 
a  child  in  school,  and  suffered  from  examina- 
tions. We  had  them  every  once  in  so  often, 
and  Ave  "crammed"  for  them  weeks  be- 
fore. The  studious  among  us  had  to  be 
watched,  or  we  would  hardly  eat  or  sleep 
or  enjoy  life  on  the  days  immediately  ])reced- 
ing,  and  we  all  presented  ourselves  for  examiua- 
tion  in  a  more  or  les^  hysterical  and  nervous- 
ly prostrated   conditdon. 

Tn  this  mental  state,  whit-h  Ave  somehoAV 
believed'  Avas  required  by  the  occasion,  we 
watched  Avith  sinking  hearts  the  examiner 
write  tiie  questions  on  the  board.  The  folloAV- 
ing  are  typical. 

GRAMMAR. 

Define  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and 
Prosody. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

State  the  boundaries  of  Persia,  Portugal,  and 
Turkey-in-Europe.  Name  tlie  chief  cities  of 
each;  and  the  principal  rivers  and  mountains. 

HISTORY. 

Give  the  dates  of:  (1)  Discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca. (2)  Norman  Conquest.  (3)  Hegira.  (4) 
French  IBevolution.  (5)  Invention  of  Print- 
ing. 


Note  that  practically  every  blessed  question 
called  for  nothing  but  a  good,  parrot-like  mem- 
ory, and  all  the  examiner  knew  about  the  girl 
examined  was  whether  or  not  she  could  repeat 
A'erbatim  Avhat  she  had  read  or  heard.  Such 
an  examination  could  be  passed  brilliantly  by 
a  good  phonograph. 

This  type  of  question  was  not  for  primary 
grades  alone;  it  prevailed  throughout  all  the 
classes,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  higher 
you  went  the  harder  it  was  to  remember  enough 
to  get  a  passing  mark. 

The  first  step  that  I  recall  in  the  evolution 
of  the  examination  Avas  that  it  Avas  given  a  new 
name.  It  was  called  a  "test."  "Oh^  no,"  vre 
used  to  be  told,  "this  will  not  'be  an  examina- 
tion, only  a  little  Avritten  test."  The  change 
of  name  seemed  to  A\^ork  Avith  double-back-ac- 
tion. First,  on  the  students,  Avho  until  (to  use 
the  slang  of  the  day)  they  "caught  on,"  be- 
lieA'ed  that  "test"  and  "revicAv"  AA'ere  syn- 
onyms, consequently  made  their  pi-eparation  in 
lesjs  agony  of  mind,  came  to  the  "test"  with 
fcAver  symptoms  of  hysteria  and  farther  from 
the  verge  of  nervou.s  prostration,  and  naturally 
passed  with  higher  grades.  Second,  the  name 
"test"  appeared  to  aAvaken  the  teacher  to 
question  what  it  Avas  she  te.sted^  and  to  aspire  to 
test  more  than  memory.  Thus,  a  typical  ques- 
tion for  a  test  in  Grammar  Avould  be : 

Correct  the  folloAving:  "Which  of  these 
pictures  Avould  you  choose  if  you  Avere  me?" 
Write  the  rule  on  Avhich  your  correction  is 
based. 

Sucli  a  question  called  for  memory  of  the 
rules,  also  for  ability  to  apply  them,  and  there- 
fore demanded  something  more  of  the  girl  than 
if  she  Avere  a  phonograi>h. 

About  this  time  I  AA-ent  to  a  new  school.  It 
Avould  probably  rank  as  Avhat  Ave  call   Junior 
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College.  It  was  old-fasiiioned,  long-establisli- 
ed,  and  not  afraid  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  We 
were  told  we  had  examinations,  and  the  name 
was  never  softened  to  ''test, "  Four  questions 
were  always  given  in  each  subject,  never  fewer, 
never  more.  Those  answered  correctly  were 
marked  plus;  those  incorrectly,  minus;  and 
the  grade  was  based  on  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  two.  If  a  girl  answered  two  only,  and  if 
these  were  correct,  she  passed  with  a  grade  of 
"Fair."  If  three,  the  grade  was  "Good";  and 
if  all  four  were  answered  correctly,  sihe  got  a 
grade  of  "Excellent,"  which  meant  an  honor 
pass,  and  high  distinction.  But  if  tlie  girl 
answered  two  correctly,  and,  not  certain  of  the 
third,  made  a  shot  at  it  on  the  chance  of  winning 
the  "Grood"  grad«,  and  if  the  shot  were  wrong, 
sihe  was  then  marked  two — minusi — one  equals 
one — and  this  spelt  failure. 

How  many  an  ambitious  girl  failed  through 
taking  a  chance  !  How  many  a  girl,  rashly  aim- 
ing at  the  glory  of  ' '  Excellent, ' '  answered  two 
questions  correctly,  and  hazarding  another 
one,  came  o  ut  two — minus — one  equals  one, 
which  gave  her  onily  "Fair."  How  many  a 
girl  knew  she  knew  the  answers  to  two  ques- 
tions, thought  she  knew  the  answer  to  the  others, 
chanced  it,  eame  out  a  failure,  and  lost  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higher  class! 

You  remem'ber,  don't  you,  the  old  saying  of 
the  Arabs,  to  the  effect  that  "He  who  knows 
not,  and  knows  that  he  knows  not,  he  is  teach- 
able ;  he  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows, 
he  is  wise."  Such  an  examination  was  a  test 
for  both  wisdom  and  teachableness. 

Such  an  examination  was  more  a  test  of 
the  girl  than  a  test  of  wliat  she  knew.  It  tested 
her  for  prudence  vs.  raslmess;  it  tested  her 
for  self-knowledge — ^so  far  as  this'  was  included 
in  awareness  of  what  she  knew.  It  tested  her 
for  mental  integrity,  for  four-squareness  and 
honesty;  for  abiMty  to  say:  "T  don't  know, 
and  I  won't  try  to  make  believe  I  do."  One 
might  even  call  it  a  test  of  the  girl's  strength 
to  resist  temptation  to  the  dishonesty  oif  pre- 
tence.   Such  tests  as  these,  during  a  girl's  for- 


mative years,  could  hardly  fail  to  leave  a  per- 
manent mark  on  character. 

College  entrance  examinations  came  next, 
with  proctors  in  caps  and  gowns  walking  up 
and  down  the  aisles  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
surreptitiously  referred  to  notes.  The  questions 
used  to  be  something  like:  "Compare  the 
United  States  Senate  to  the  Amphyctionic  Coun- 
cil." or,  "The  psychology  of  the  Crusaders  has, 
been  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  adolescent. 
Criticise  this  statement."  The  questions  used 
to  be  prevailingly  thought-questions,  rather 
than  memory.  Now  we  find  the  thought-ques- 
tion displacing  the  memory  question  not  only 
in  college  entrance,  but  in.  the  grammar  grades. 

There  has  recently  been  a  new  departure, 
so  I  have  lieard,  in  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. A  friend  lately  showed  me  a  set  of 
questions — I  think  she  called  them  psycho-ana- 
lytic. I  do  not  remember  any  of  them  exactly, 
but  in  kind  they  were  all  like  some  of  the  puz- 
zle games  of  our  childhood,  when  we  were  call- 
ed on  to  solve  such  a  predicament  as  that  of 
the  man  who  found  himself  required  to  ferry 
across  the  stream  a  fox,  a  goose,  and  a  pail  of 
oats.  He  could  take  only  one  at  a  time ;  and  if 
lie  took  the  fox  first,  the  goose  would  be  left 
to  herself  to  gobble  up  the  oats.  If  he  took  the 
goose  on  his  first  trip,  and  on  his  second  took 
the  fox,  the  fox  would  do  the  gobbling  (of  the 
goose)  while  the  man  returned  for  the  oats. 

Before  tests  such  as  these  the  students  are 
advised  to  prepare — not  by  study  or  cramming, 
but  by  a  day  spent  out-of-doors  in  healthful 
exercise  and  fun,  to  stimulate  a  good  appetite, 
an  excellent  digestion,  and  profound  sleep.  Tlie 
examination  tests  not  what  they  remember,  not 
what  they  know  or  have  studied,  it  is  a  test 
of  quick  mental  reactions,  of  keen  Avits,  of 
intelligence,  and  it  is  designated  to  separate 
those  who  are  timber  for  college  from  those 
v^^ho  are  not. 

After  thus  demonstrating  that  she  has  good 
brains,  the  girl  who  enters  college  experiences 
various  and  sundry  kinds  of  examinations,  from 
those  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Mitchell  of  Vassar 
— who  always  permitted,  even  required  her  stu- 
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dents  to  bring  their  notes  and  texts  to  the  room, 
and  refer  to  them  freely  while  they  wrote  or 
reeited — to  those  of  another  college  professoi- 
whose  favorite  examination  was  a  request  to 
the  members  of  his  class  each  to  frame  a  set 
of  examination  questions  in  the  subject,  ques- 
tions which  should  completely  cover  the  ground 
and  al'so  test  the  power  to  tliink  and  reason. 
The  students  were  not  required  to  answer  the 
questions,  only  to  compose  thetn.  This  was 
an  excellent  examination,  in  that  it  compelled 
a  thorough  review  of  the  subject,  and  it  also 
gave  the  student  some  inkling  of  the  work  call- 
ed for  from  the  one  behind  the  desk.  To  frame 
a  good  question  is  much  harder  than  to  an- 
swer one. 

The  first  examination  I  took  in  graduate 
work  delighted  me.  It  was  in  Sociology,  in  a 
class  conducted  by  a  man  of  probably  world- 
wide fame.  There  wa«  only  one,  single  ques- 
tion: "Write  the  points  wherein  you  agreed 
with  the  lecturer,  and  the  points  wherein  yoii 
disagreed.  State  your  reason®  for  both  agree- 
ment and  disagreement."  Such  a  question 
tested  the  judgment  and  the  good  taste  of  the 
candidate;  it  was  designed  to  incite  to  self- 
revelation;  best  of  all,  it  called  for  clear  think- 
ing. Too  many  of  us  go  througli  life  shirking 
the  trouble  of  thinking,  accepting  ready-made 
the  opinions  of  others,  too  indolent  to  work 
out  our  own. 

The  last  kind  of  examination  to  be  discuss- 
ed is  the  most  important,  the  most  searching 
of  all.  It  is  sprung  on  us  without  warning  or 
formal  notification.  It  is  the  test — ^probing  and 
examining  into  every  root  and  fibre  of  us* — 
which  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  every  day, 
brings  us,  to  pass  in  or  to  fail.  To  be  the  vic- 
tim of  a  ratlier  cruel  practical  joke,  or  to  have 
to  buckle  doAvn  to  work,  when  your  tooth  aches, 
are  very  surely  moments  of  testing;  but  to 
break  a  shoe-lace  when  dressing  in  a  hurry  or  to 
have  a  pudding  you  don't  like  for  dinner,  are 
just  as  surely  tests  of  you,  of  the  kind  of  girl 
you  are.  All  through  your  life  you  will  come 
up  against  tests,  the  woods  are  full  of  them 
and  they  are  as  thick  as  blackberries.  The 
books  you  read;  how  you  spend  your  pocket- 


money;  how  you  react  to  a  disappointment; 
liO'W  you  speak  of  someone  who  has  slighted 
or  injured  you — ^all  these  and  many  more  are 
of  common  occurreiiice  and  of  common  recur- 
rence. Failure  to  attain  some  end  or  aim,  long 
striven  for,  greatly  desired,  is  usually  consid- 
ered a  severe  test  of  courage  and  endurance, 
of  mental  poise,  of  strength  of  character.  Yet 
success  is  frequently  a  far  more  severe  and 
searching  te'it.  It  is  something  to  be  accepted 
with  fear — either  that  we  shall  over-estimate  its 
worth  (or  our  own  in  aehieving  it),  or  that 
we  shall  fail  in  right  reaction  to  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

Certain  kinds  of  success  seem  especially  to 
be  a  test  for  level-headedness  and  poise,  and 
absence  of  undue  self-esteem.  These  are  the 
forms  of  success  which  involve  personal  popu 
larity,  adnlation  and  idealization.  Such  will 
often  be  won  by  a  teacher  from  her  ])upils,  and 
to  stimulate  such  admiration  and  idealization 
may  be  the  best  thing  she  can  do  for  her  pupils. 
It  should  develop  in  them  high  ideals;  it 
should  elevate  their  standards  and  inspire  them 
to  noble  aims.  But  it  may  bo  the  worst  thing 
the  pupils  can  do  for  the  tea(;her.  It  may  de 
velop  in  her  the  self-satisfaction  wiiich  will  for 
ever  cripple  her  advance;  tlie  self-esteem  which 
blinds  her  to  her  faults;  the  craving  for  further 
praise  and  recognition  which  will  slirink  and 
shrivel  her  soul.  This,  provided  her  pupils 
persuade  her  she  is  worthy  of  their  generojis 
idealization.  For  no  teacher  ever  measures  up 
to  tliat  extravagant  investiture  of  her  with  all 
things  lovely  and  of  good  report,  the  result  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  which  admires  to  the  i>oint 
of  adoration.  Such  idealization  of  her  is  an 
extremely  severe  test  for  the  teacher. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  two  stories;  one  of 
success,  and  one  of  failure,  under  test  and  ex- 
amination. 

A  certain  boy  was  sent  to  college,  a  thous- 
and miles  from  his  liome.  In  high  school  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  debates,  and  in 
( ollege  he  was  equally  successful,  so  that  early 
in  his  sophomore  year  he  was  chosen  to  lead 
an  intercollegiate  contest  in  debating.  To  win 
in  this  contest  seemed  to  the  boy  the  thing  just 
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then  most  to  be  desired  on  earth.  He  craved 
the  glory  for  his  college  and  his  clas»;  he  long- 
ed to  win  for  the  pleasure  it  would  give  his 
mother;  and  away  deep  down,  perhaps  most 
of  all,  he  hungered  for  the  distinction  it  would 
bring  himself.  Consequently  he  prepared  for 
the  contest  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  he' 
kept  urging  his  mother  to  come  half-way  across 
the  continent  to  witness  what  he  was  >so  sure 
would  be  his  triumph.  The  mother,  at  the 
Macritice  of  time  and  money,  consented  to  come, 
and  in  midwinter  took  that  long  journey  to 
please  her  son. 

Tlie  bay  made  a  signal  failure.  So  skilled 
was  his  opponent  that  from  the  first  he  had 
not  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  said  for  him  was  that  he  stood  his 
ground  in  the  face  of  disaster,  which  after  all 
was  no  small  thing  to  do.  • 

The  worst  part  of  the  disaster  was  that  his 
mother  was  present;  his  mother,  whom  he  had 
brought  all  that  way  to  see  him  Avin,  and  who 
now  sa,w  him  lose. 

When  the  contest  war*  concluded,  and  his 
opponent  declared  victor  "summa  cum  laude," 
our  boy  was  the  first  to  oifer  him  congratula- 
tion. This  is  only  the  usual  conrtesy  on  .such 
occasions,  but  on  this  occasion  the  congratu- 
lations were  olTered  in  no  merely  formal  spirit. 
The  boy's*  face  shone  with  pleasure  as  he  ex- 
pressed admiration  of  his  rival's  skill.  Self 
was  not  thought  of,  nothing  appeared  to  be 
present  in  his  mind  except  enthusiasm  for  the 
other,  exFept  genuine  and  honewt  deliglit  that 
an  opponent  who  so  well  deserved  it  should 
have  sijored  so  high. 

His  mother  went  home,  feeling  that  her 
journey  was  the  most  worthwhile  she  had  ever 
taken.  Her  son  had  passed  with  a  grade  of 
A-double-p]u»  Not  in  debating,  but  in  generos- 
ity, in  absence  of  self-esteem,  in  willingness  to 
admit  he  was  excelled  by  another  and  in  evi- 
dent pleasure  in  that  excellence— all  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  a  good  sport,  a  good  loser, 
and  a  whole  lot  besides. 

Now  for  the  other  story,  a  mucli  more  sub- 
tle one. 

A  stupid  girlj  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest 


and  jnosi  influential  man  in  the  town,  com- 
plained to  the  registrar  of  a  college  that  she 
had  been  treated  contemptuously  by  the  new 
teacher  of  Botany.  The  girl  marshalled  facts, 
and  the  registrar  at  once  saw  the  case  was 
serious.  The  new  teacher  was  an  extremely 
brilliant  woman,  quite  an  asset  to  the  college ; 
but  one  who,  as  the  registrar  well  knew,  was 
intolerant  of  dull  brains,  impatient  with  slow 
wits,  and  apt  to  be  scathing  in  her  scorn  of 
stupid  pupils.  If  the  girl  complained  to  her 
father,  whose  heart  was^  wrapped  up  in  her, 
he  would  immediately  use  his  influence  against 
the  college.  If  the  teacher  were  reprimanded 
she  would  flare  up  and  resign — ^^and  she  too  had 
powerful  friends.  Trouble  was  threatening, 
and  here  was  a  test  of  the  ability  of  tiie  regis- 
trar to  make  peace, 

"Catherine  dear,"  she  said  to  the  girl,  "you 
did  right  to  come  to  me  with  your  complaint. 
I  can  promise  you  that  the  matter  will  be  at- 
tended to,  and  such  a  thing  will  not  occur  again. 
Aside  from  her  unfortunate  manner,  to  you — 
which  shall  not  be  permitted  to  continue — 
don't  you  think  Miss  Blank  is  a  brilliant  wo- 
man, and  very  scholarl}'?  A  rare  combination, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  Catherine  admitted  without  any- 
thing resembling  warm  enthusiasm. 

"And  don't  you  think  she  is  highly  orig- 
inal?" 

Another  lukewarm  assent. 

"Drop  in  to  see  me  to-morrow,  Catherine." 
Next  the  registrar  managed  to  meet  Miss 
Blank,  apparently  accidentally.  "Hallo,"  she 
cried,  ''   I  have  a  bouquet  for  you." 

Bouquets  were  things  Miss  Blank  could  not 
liave  too  many  of.  iShe  stopped,  though  she 
was  in  a  hurry. 

"One  of  your  students  was  in  to  see  me,  little 
Catherine  Kyle,  and  I  must  tell  you  what  she 
said." 

Miss  Blank  felt  guilty,  and  reddened.  This 
could  not  be  a  bouquet. 

"She  thinks  you  are  a  rare  combination  of 
scholarship  and  brilliancy,  and  that  you  are 
highly  original." 

Miss  Blank  immediately  condoned  the  stu- 
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pidity  of  a  girl  so  discriminating.     The  regis- 
trar could  see  her  preen  herself.    . 

"Little  Catherine  has  pretty  good  brains, 
after  all,  don't  you  think?  Her  father  will  be 
your  friend  for  life,  if  his  daughter  likes  you. 
And  don't  you  agree  with  me  that  Catherine 
isi  pretty  and  ladylike?  A  girl  like  that  ha.s  a 
social  influence,  as  well  as  an  influence  in  the 
class. ' ' 

"Yes,  indeed,"  from  Miss  Blank,  who  was 
delighted  at  the  impression  she  made  on  Ca- 
therine, and.  wasi  having  her  eyes  gently  opened 
to  other  results. 

Enter  Catherine  next  day  by  appointment. 

"Why,  Catherine,"  the  registrar  greeted 
her,  "you  must  be  mistaken  about  Miss  Blank. 
I  spoke  to  her,  indirectly  of  covirse.  and  not 
mentioning  a.  word  of  what  you  told  me,  and 
she  has  nothing  but  lovely  things  to  Siay  of 
you.  She  thinks  you  have  good  brains,  and 
that  you  are  so  pretty  and  ladylike  as  to  exer- 
cise a  fine  influence  on  the  class." 


Catherine  went  to  liotany  recitation  with 
M  change  of  heart  towards  Miss  Blansk;  and 
Miss  Blank  was  extra  lovely  to  the  girl  whose 
intellect  she  had  so  misjudged  in  thinking  it 
incapable  of  estimatiing  her  bi'*illianey-  h«r 
originality  and  scholarship.  A1>k)  a  girl  of  so- 
cial influence,  and  one  whosie  father  could  be 
a  wonderful  friend.  For  the  future  there  was 
no  danger  of  friction  between  teaclier  and 
pupil. 

In  bringing  about  this  desirable  result,  how 
did  the  registrar  pass  her  test?  Peace  was 
made— yes,  but  was  it  peace  with  honor?  Did 
she  win  through  an  appeal  to  what  was  highest 
and  finest  and  noblest  in  the  two  whom  she 
handled  so  skillfully;  or  did  she  win  through 
a  play  on  tlieir  vanity,  through  an  appeal  to 
what  was  weakest  in  both?  Was  her  influence 
exerted  towards^  life,  or  towards  death? 

Thus  are  the  tests  and  examinations  of 
greatest  importance  presented  to  us — without 
warning,  with  small  chance  for  immediate  pre- 
paration.    In  these  every  day  we  pass  or  fail. 


Boratimt 
♦>   ♦ 

Behold  the  gifts  wherewith  Thou  hast  endow.ed 

My  little  soul,  and  made  my  living  sweet ; 
I  run  to  Thee — I  who  have  been  so  proud — 

And  as  a  little  child  I  cast  them  at  Thy  feet : 
The  sword  of  Keason,  whetted  on  the  stone 

Of  hard  Humility ;  and  Faith 's  strong  shield ; 
The  helm  of  Hope,  whose  nodding  plumes  have 
blown 

Undaunted  in  a  figlit  where  giants  reeled; 
And  Charity,  my  Knighthood's  chivalry; 

I  come — for  I  have  heard  Thy  silver  Call 
That  thrills  about  the  rout  and  revelry — 

I  come  to  give  my  Lord  my  very  all. 
And — head    flung    back — to    shout    the    proud 
"I  will!" 

And  bow  myself  before  Thy  Holy  Will. 


O.M.     STELLA  MARIS. 
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UN   TRIBUT    DE    MON    HOMMAGE 


C'est  dans  une  aureole  lumineuse  que  le  noiii 
de  Mary  Ward,  nous  apparait  apres  avoir  ferme 
le  livre  relatant  son  heroique  vie.  Un  indes- 
oriptible  sentiment  d 'admiration,  de  profonde 
gratitude  remp'lit  nos  coeurs. 

Enfants  de  I'Abbaye  de  Loretto,  benefi- 
ciaries de  son  veuvre  admirable  dont  les  Soeurs 
de  Saints  Vierge  Marie  sout  continuatrices, 
nous  sommes  heureuses,  en  ces  jours  ou  com- 
mence devant  le  St.  Siege  le  procec  de  sa  canon- 
ization, de  payer  le  faible  tribut  de  notre  hom- 
mage  a  I'admirable  fondatrice  de  cette  Insti- 
tution. 

Vivant  dans  notre  ere  de  liberte,  d-ans  un 
pays  libre,  nous  pouvons  a  pein'e  concevoir  les 
difficultes,  les  luttes  et  les  persecutions  qu'eur 
ent  a  subir  aux  16  et  17  iemes  siecles,  les  Catho- 
lique.si  d'Angleterre. 

Mary  Ward  naquit  a  cette  epoque  d'une 
famille  noble  et  profondement  cbretienne.  Sa 
douceur  de  caractere,  sa  remarquable  grandeiir 
d'ame  I'attirerent  vers  un  brillant  pro  jet 
d'avenir  qui  devait  etre  eprouve  dans  la  souf- 
foance  et  meine  par  un  insucces  passager.  Son 
eoeur  etait  promis  au  Divin  Epoux  des  les  plus 
jeunes  annees  de  sa  vie.  Elle  avait  resolu  de 
n'appartenir  qu'a  Lui  et  plus  encore,  de,  tra- 
vailler  a  Lui  gagner  ames,  particulier-enient 
celles  de  sa  terre  natale. 

Eta.blir  une  Conigregation  de  Religleuses 
non  cloitrees,  sous  la  regie  de  St.  Ignace,  aussi 
pres  qu'elle  pourrait  etre  pratiquee,  pour  pour- 
voir  a  1 'education  catholique  des  jeunes  filles, 
fut  le  but  de  Mary  Ward.  La  tache  etait  im- 
inense,  mais  immenses  etaient  aussi  le  coura.ge, 
I'energie,  le  renoncemient,  la  foi  confiante  de 
cette  apotre  du  Christ.  Comme  les  Incompar- 
able Douze  qui  formerent  Tecole  de  son  Maitre, 
Mary  eut  a  souffrir  des  persecutions  sans  nom- 


bre,  non  seulement  de  la  part  des  ennemis  de 
I'Eglise,  mais  aussi  de  eeux  elle  attendait  na- 
turellement  secours  et  appui.  Elle  supporta 
sans  flechir,  tons  les  tourments  physiques  et 
moraux. 

''Sois  honteuse  de  dire  que  quelque  chose 
te  parait  difficile  au  service  de  Dieu,"  sont  les 
nobleo  paroles  que  nous  trouvons  sur  les  levres 
dans  ses  moments  d'angoisse.  Sous  le  voile 
d'une  delicate  constitution  quelle  grandeur 
d'ame,  quelle  surhumaine  energie  a  poursuivre 
le  but  dicte  par  Dieu  lui-meme ! 

Apres  soixante  annees  d'un  labeur  inceasant, 
cette  fidele  servante  fut  appelee  a  recevoir  la 
recompense  de  ses  nombreuses  journees  et  de  ses 
.souff ranees.  Avec  raison  'pourrait— on  lui  ap- 
piiquer  les  mots  de  cet  autre  Grand  Voyageur: 
"En  voyages  souvent,  en  perils  des  fleuves  .  .  . 
en  perils  de  na  nation  .  .  ,  En  perils  desi  gen- 
tils  .  .  .  En  peril's  parmi  de  faux  freres"  .  .  . 
etc.,  etc.,  et  avec  lui  aussi:  '^ J'ai  com'battu  le 
bon  combat,  j'ai  acheve  la  course,,  j 'a i  garde 
la  foi ;  au  reste,  la  couronne  de  justice  in  'est 
reservee,  et  le  Seigneur,  juste  juge,  me  la  ren- 
dra  en  cette  journee-la." 

La  s-emence  ainsi  jetee  en  terre,  arrosee  des 
larmes  et  sacrifices  de  sa  fondatrice,  germa  et 
produisit  une  abondante  moisson.  Non-seule- 
ment  en  Angleterre,  mais  sur  le  monde  entier 
1 'In-stitution  de  la  Bienheureuse  Vierge  Marie 
etend  ses  rameaux,  protegeant  avec  une  solli- 
citude  benie  la  foi  de  ses  innwnbrables  enfants 
qui  sous  son  guide,  recoivent  les  solides  prin- 
cipes  d'une  education  chretienne. 

C'est  fera  de  notre  Bien-aimee  Mere  Mary 
Ward  une  Sainte,  pour  partager  avec  le  monde 
entier  1  'honaieur  que  dans  nos  coeurs  nous  lui 
avoiis  toujours  aecorde. 


BERTHE  TRUDEL. 


Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto. 
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BLESSED    SOEUR    THERESE 


3N  a  window  filled  wit'li  beautiful  roses,  the 
loveliest  bouquets  have  dainty  little  flow- 
ers iscattered  in  among  the    large    roses. 
The    small,    laey,    whdte    flowers    add    a    very 
special  charm  which  is  all  their  own. 

Now  God  has  a  wonderful  bouquet  made  tip 
of  the  great  saints  like  St,  Theresa,  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Ignatius  and  a  host  of  others,  and  with 
them  are  alsio  the  tiny  saints,  such  as  little 
Sister  Teresia  of  the  Child  Jesus  and  the  'Holy 
Pace,  who  seems  to  make  even  God's  flowers 
.sweeter  for  her  presence  among  them. 

Little  Therese,  if  she  were  alive  iiow,  would 
not  be  any  older  than  many  of  the  parenits 
of  those  who  read  this,  yet  she  isi  honoured 
by  our  glorious  Church  as  a  saint. 

Therese  Martdn  was  a  happy  child  in  having 
a  home  in  which,  as  she  says  her.self,  she  saw 
only  what  gave  her  good  example.  But  like 
each  of  us,  she  had  her  faults,  and  had  to  learn 
how  to  conquer  tliem.  She  was  stubborn,  but  ' 
.she  loved  God  so  much  that  she  turned  this 
fault  into  a  virtue  by  making  up  her  mind 
to  do  everything  to  please  God.  Of  her  solf- 
love  she  tells  us  the  following  incident : 

"I  had  another  fault  also,  of  whicii  my  Mo- 
ther did  not  speak  in  her  letters:  it  was  self- 
love.  One  day,  no  doubt  Avishing  to  see  how- 
far  my  pride  would  go,  she  smiled  and  said  to 
me,  "Therese,  if  you  will  kiss  the  ground  I 
will  give  you  a  half-penny."  In  those  days  a 
half-penny  was  a  fortune,  and  in  order  to  gain 
it  I  had  not  far  to  stoop,  for  I  was  so  tiny  there 
was  not  much  distance  between  nie  and  the 
ground;  but  my  pride  was  up  in  arms,  and 
holding  myself  very  erect,  I  said,  "No,  thank 
you,  Mamma,  I  would  rather  go  without  it." 

When  tlie  Little  Flower  was  about  two  yenrs 
old  she  heard  someone  say  that  her  sister  Pau- 
line would  be  a  nun,  and  she  immediately  said 
to  herself,  "I  will  ibe  a  nun  too." 


She  began  when  she  was  three  to  count  the 
number  of  acts  of  self-denial  she  could  make 
each  day.  One  of  her  greatest  joys  was  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor  sihe  met  when  out  on  her  walk;, 
with  her  "King,"  as  she  called  her  father. 
There  U  one  little  .sitory  she  tells  about  an  ex- 
perience she  had  with  a  beggar  which  may 
help  us  to  keep  in  our  thoughts  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  bodily  wants: 

"One  day  we  came  ui)on  a  pooi-  man  who 
dragged  himself  painfully  along  on  crutche>. 
I  went  up  to  give  him  a  penny,  lie  lo(jked 
^adly  at  me  for  a  long  time,  and  then,  sliaking 
his  head  with  a  sorrowful  smile,  he  refused  my 
alms.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt;  1  had 
wished  to  help  and  comfort  him,  and  instead 
of  that,  I  had,  perhaps,  hurt  liiiii  Jiiid  en  use  I 
liim  pain.  He  must  have  guesvsed  my  thought, 
for  I  saw  him  turn  round  and  smile  at  me  when 
Ave  were  some  way  off. 

Just  then  Papa  bought  me  a  cake.  I  wished 
very  much  to  run  after  the  old  man  and  give 
it  to  him,  for  I  thought:  'Well,  he  did  not 
want  money,  but  I  am  sure  he  Avould  like  to 
have  a  cake.'  I  do  not  know  what  held  me 
back,  and  I  felt  so  sad  1  could  hai-dly  kee|) 
from  crying;  then  I  remembered  having  heard 
tliat  one  obtains  all  the  favours  asked  for  on 
one's  First  Communion  Day.  This  thought 
consoled  me  immediately,  and  though  1  was 
only  six  years  old  at  the  time,  I  said  to  my- 
self: 'I  will  pray  for  my  poor  old  man  on  the 
day  of  my  First  Communion.'  Five  years  later. 
I  faithfully  kept  my  resolution.  I  have  always 
thought  that  childish  prayer  for  this  suffering 
member  of  Christ  has  been  blessed  and  re- 
warded." 

Madame  Martin  died  Avhen  Therese  was  only 
four  years  old,  so  Pauline  became  her  "Little 
Mother,"  and  waitched  over  her  until  she  en- 
tered the  Carmel  at  Liseaux.     The  poor  Little 
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Flower  missed  her  mother  so  much  that  she 
became  very  ill.  After  many  months  of  isiek- 
ness  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  smiled  at  the  sick 
child  and  imade  her  well. 

From  the  time  Celine,  the  isister  just  a  few 
years  older,  m'ade  her  First  Communion, 
Therese  ibegan  to  prepare  for  hers.  She  alone 
(;an  tell  us  anything  of  her  j"oy,  and  so  in  her 
"Life"  she  says: 

"How  sweet  was  the  first  embrace  of  Jesus! 
It  was  indeed  an  embrace  of  love.  I  felt  that  I 
was  loved,  and  I  said:  '1  love  Thee  and  I  give 
myself  to  Thee  forever.'  Jesus  asked  nothing 
from  me  aiid  clai'med  no  sacrifice;  for  a  long 
time  He  and  little  Therese  had  known  and  un- 
derstood one  another.  That  day  our  meeting 
was  more  than  simple  recognition ;  it  was  per- 
fect union.  We  were  no  longer  two.  Therese 
had  disappeared  like  a  drop  of  w'ater  in  the 
immensiity  of  the  ocean;  Jesus  alone  remained 
—He  was  the  Master,  the  King !  Had  not  Ther- 
ese asked  Him  to  take  away  her  liberty  which 
frightened  her?  She  felt  herself  so  weak  and 
frail,  that  she  wished  to  be  for  .ever  united  to 
tbe  Divine  Strength." 

Now  all  these  years  the  Little  Flower  was 
becoming  more  and  more  careful  to  show  her 
love  io¥  Our  Lord  by  keeping  her  soul  free 
from  even  the  smallest  deliberate  fault.  She 
had,  with  God's  grace,  conquered  all  but  her 
extreme  ■sensitiveneS'S,  and  the  dear  Little  In- 
fant Himself  cured  her  of  this  on  His  Own 
Birthday. 

"On  that  blessed  night  the  Sweet  Infant 
Jesus,  scarce  an  hour  old,  filled  the  darkness 
of  my  soul  with  floods  of  light.  By  becoming 
weak  and  little,  for  love  of  me.  He  made  me 
strong  and  brave ;  He  (put  His  own  weapons 
into  my  hands,  so  that  I  went  from  victory  to 
victory,  beginning,  if  'I  may  say  so,  'To  run 
as  a  giiant, '  The  fountain  of  my  tears  was  dried 
up  and  from  that  time  they  flowed  neither 
©asiily  nor  often." 

"Now  I  will  tell  you,  dear  Mother,  hoAv  I 
i-eceived  this  inestimable  grace  of  complete 
conversion.  I  knew  that  when  we  reached 
home  after  Midnight  Mass  I  should  find  my 


shoes  in  the  chimney  corner,  filled  with  pres- 
ents, just  as  when  I  wasi  a  little  child,  which 
proves  that  my  sisters  still  treated  me  as  a 
baby.  Papa,  too,  liked  to  watch  my  enjoyment 
and  hear  my  cries  of  delight  at  each  fresh  sur- 
prise that  came  from,  the  magic  shoes,  and 
his  pleasure  added  to  mine.  But  the  time  had 
come  when  Our  Lord  wished  to  free  me  from 
childhood's  failiiiigs,  and  even  withdraw  me 
from  its  innocent  pleasures. 

"On  this  occasion,  instead  of  indulging  me 
as  he  generally  did.  Papa  seemed  vexed,  and 
on  my  way  upstairs  I  h«ard  liim  say,  'Really 
all  this  is  too  ibabyish  for  a  big  girl  like 
Therese,  and  I  hope  it  is  the  last  year  it  will 
happen. '  His  words  cut  m-e  to  the  quick.  Celine, 
knowing  how  sensitive  I  was,  whispered,  'Don't 
go  downstaii-s  just  yet — -wait  a  little,  you  would 
cry  too  much  if  you  looked  at  your  presents 
before  Papa,'  "  But  Therese  was  no  longer  the 
same — Jesus  had  changed  her  heart. 

"Choking  back  my  tears*,  I  ran  down  to  the 
dining-room,  and,  though  my  heart  beat  fast, 
I  picked  up  my  shoes,  and  gayly  pulled  out  all 
the  things,  looking  as  happy  as  a  queen.  Papa 
laughed,  and  did  not  show  any  trace  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  Celine  thought  she  must  be 
dreamiaig.  But  happily  it  was  a  reality;  little 
Therese  had  regaiTied,  once  for  all,  the  strength 
of  mind  which  she  had  lost  at  the  age  of  foui- 
and  a  half. 

Therese  had  not  lost  her  desire  to  be  a  nun, 
l)ut  was  getting  more  anxious  each  day,  and 
so  with  her  father's  permission,  she  determined 
to  enter  Cannel  when  she  was  fifteen.  Almost 
everyone  else  objected,  even  the  Pope  said, 
"Do  Avhatever  the  superiors  decide."  Again 
Our  Lord  came  to  the  help  of  His  cherished 
child  and  sihe  was  allowed  to  enter. 

Then  commenced  her  life  of  sacrifice  "to 
f-ave  souls  and  esipeoially  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  priests."  Our  Lord  made  her  understand 
that  it  was  by  the  Cross  He  would  give  her 
souls.  He  tried  His  little  novice  by  sending 
lior  many  suflferings  of  mind  and  body,  but  like 
a  true  soldier  she  smiled  bravely  and  made  her- 
self ready  for  whatever  He  would  give  her 
next. 
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And  so  the  years  went  by.  Eadi  moment 
was  used  for  God  alone  and  her  love  grew 
so  strong  that  she  offered  herself  to  Our  Lord 
as  a  Victim  of  Love : 

'*If  Thy  Justice — which  is  of  eartli — must 
needs  be  satisfied,  how  much  more  must  Thy 
Merciful  Lov«  desire  to  inflame  souls,  since, 
'Thy  mercy  reaehet'h  even  to  the  Heavens?' 
O  Jesus !  let  me  'be  that  happy  victim — consume 
Thy  Holocaust  with  the  Fire  of  Divine  Love!" 

She  m^ade  use  of  •everything  in  order  to  merit 
some  grace  for  souls : 

''The  Infirmarian  had  advised  her  to  take 
a  little  walk  in  the  garden  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  each  day.  This  recomjnendation  was 
for  her  a  command.  One  afternoon  a  Sister, 
noticing  what  an  effort  it  cost  her,  said: 
"Soeur  Therese,  you  would  do  much  better  to 
rest ;  walking  like  this  cannot  do  you  any 
good.  You  only  tire  yourself ! "  "  That  is  true, ' ' 
she  replied,  "but  do  you  know  what  gives  me 
strength  ?  I  offer  each  step  for  some  mission- 
ary. I  think  that  possibly,  over  there,  far  away, 
one  of  them  is  weary  and  tired  in  his  apostolic 
labours,  and  to  lessen  his  fatigue  I  offer  mine 
lo  the  Good  God." 

Then  came  the  long,  painful  illness  which 

was  to  lead  to  the  beginning  of  her  mission : 

■  r  feel  that  my  mi&sion  is  soon  to  begin' — 

my  mission  to  make  others  love  God  as  I  love 

Him — to   teach  souls  my  little   way I 

shall  spend  my  Heaven  in  doing  good  upon 
earth." 

When  a  flower  has  opened  fully  the  petals 
drop  off  one  by  one  and  so  the  Little  Flower 
.'••howed,  one  by  one,  the  miracles  of  grace  in  a 
faithful  soul.  "Precious  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
is  the  death  of  His  Saintsi." 

The  solemn  celebration  of  the  beatification 
of  Blessed  Therese  took  place  in  Liseaux  on 
the  sixth,  seventii  and  eight  of  August,  when 
her  precious  remains  were  borne  in  procession 
through  the  town.  Over  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousiand  people  were  gatiiered  from  all 
p'arts  of  the  world.  Thousands  had  to  sleep  in 
fields  and  by  the  roadsides,  but  no  discomfort 


mattered  when  they  were  come  to  beg  her  in- 
tercession. 

One  of  the  first  miraeles  produced  at  the 
Cause  of  her  ibeatification  was  the  cure  of  a 
nun  to  whom  the  Little  Flower  appeared  carry- 
ing a  bouquet  of  roses.  She  loosened  her  petals 
from  the  roses  and  with  a  smile,  scattered  them 
over  the  poor  sufferer.  Then  she  disappeared, 
leaving  the  sister  entirely  cured. 

Soeur  Therese  is  generous  in  her  gifts,  and 
as  she  was  little,  we,  too,  may  hope  to  have 
a  place  in  her  heart  and  a  share  in  her  bounty. 


M.   I.  LEACOCK, 


Loretto,  Brunswick  Ave. 


♦  ♦ 

Twilight  and  distant  sounds 

From   out   the   darkness,   faintly   calling. 

A  maid,  in  love,  by  the  easement  dreaming, 

Dreaming  into  the  night. 
Golden,  purple,  orange  and  blue 
Sinks  the  sun  in  the  west. 
The  maid,  happy  and  hopeful  smiles, 
A  fairy  her  hair  has  caressed. 
Night  falls. 

The  Evening  Star  shines  bright  and  clear. 
"Perhaps  there  is  no  God  behind  that  Star," 
She  fears, 

"To  promise  me  my  wi.sh,  my  Heart's  Desire." 
The  fairy  softly  answers,  "Watch  and  Pray, 
Await  the  coming  of  the  new-born  day." 

ANNE  CARLYLiE, 
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ONE     SUMMER'S     PILGRIMAGE 


3T  fell  out  in  the  course  of  events— merely 
fortuitous  from  some  points  of  view,  but 
purely  miraculous  from  others  —  that  a 
party  of  four  friends  of  ''Rainbow"  readers 
went  to  pay  a  long-delayed  call  upon  the  old 
world,  in  the  early  part  of  last  May.  It  is  a 
truism  verging  on  a  platitude,  that  no  two  per- 
sons travelling  together  see  things  from  the 
same  iK)int  of  view  or  find  themselves  impressed 
by  the  same  things  or  in  the  same  degree.  Be- 
sides their  differently  informed  minds,  their  pre- 
judices and  attractions,  the  result  of  education 
and  avocation,  in  great  part,  there  is  that  sub- 
tle thing  which  defies  analysis— sometimes  called 
personality— which  is  attracted  or  repelled  ac- 
cording to  individual  bias.  Consequently,  though 
there  was  but  one  journey,  there  are  four  ac- 
counts of  that  journey,  whether  written  or  not, 
which  it  is  safe  to  predict,  differ  in  four  times 
forty  ways.  The  full  sum  of  experience  con- 
tained in  any  one  of  these  would  make  a  volume 
longer  than  the  patience  of  my  readers.  I  must 
therefore  summarize  mine,  or  run  the  risk  incur- 
red by  preachers  who  disregard  this  warning 
about  their  sermons:  "If  it  be  good  it  needn't 
be  long;  if  it  be  bad  it  oughtn't  be  long." 

Is  a  long  journey  ever  free  from  ninny  teas- 
ing preliminaries?  I  doubt  it.  Ours  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  in  si)ite  of  a  host  of 
friends  who  came  to  our  rescue  generously  and 
gallantly.  I  hope  their  troubles  dropped  into 
the  sea,  as  ours  did,  when  the  Italian  liner 
"President  Wilson"  cleared  the  New  York  Har- 
bour and  turned  towards  the  cultured  City  of 
Boston.  We  made  a  pleasant  call  of  courtesy 
here,  long  enough  for  the  passengers  to  go 
ashore,  spin  round  the  city  in  a  car.  get  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  the  Common,  the  stately  old 
Colleges,  Faneuil  Hall,  and  several  beautifid 
pjirks  and  monuments.  Here  we  tried  to  ring 
np   a  friend   and  valued  contributor  to  "The 


Rainbow,"  but  failed,  and  on  returning  to  the 
ship  made  a  special  note  in  our  log-book  about 
the  polite,  even  cordial  treatment  we  met  at  the 
hands  of  the  dock  officers.  One  of  them  left 
nothing  undone  to  oblige  us,  even  to  getting  a 
city  directory  to  help  us  in  our  search. 

The  Atlantic  became  our  home  for  thirteen 
days  after  this  call,  and  we  were  kept  too  busy 
for  the  first  few  days,  getting  used  to  the  ship, 
making  friends  and  plans,  to  appreciate  it,  to 
i-ealize  that  it  is  a  world  in  itself,  full  of  sur- 
j)rising  features  and  inhabitants,  from  the  phos- 
phorescent waves  to  the  flying  fish.  On  the 
seventh  day  out  the  Azores  came  in  sight.  The 
sen  wa.s  too  rough  for  passengers  to  go  ashore, 
but  many  of  the  island  people  came  bobbing 
around  the  ship  in  their  small  craft,  like  so  many 
friendly  ,sea-monsters  inspecting  a  colossal 
Avhale  brought  to  bay.  They  begged,  they  im- 
jilored  and  conjured  the  ship's  people  to  buy 
their  wares— fruit,  vegetables,  birds  in  fantastic 
cages,  tasselled  and  gilded,  besides  boxes  filled 
with  worked  linen  from  Madeira,  bright  scarfs 
and  handkerchiefs.  Some  of  these  were  sent 
to  the  deck  in  baskets  by  means  of  pulley  ropes, 
the  money  being  drawn  in  b3^  the  same  device. 
Wo  watched  their  manoeuvres  with  amused  in- 
terest, especially  their  murderous  attitude  to- 
wards their  rivals  in  ti-ade.  They  cuffed  each 
other  with  no  provocation,  though  at  each 
movement  of  their  shallow  boats  the  sea  threaten- 
ed to  end  the  dispute  once  and  for  all.  But 
heavy  though  the  swell  was,  it  failed  to  intimi- 
date the  men  who  tempted  us  to  throw^  coins 
overboard  for  them  to  recover  by  daring  feats 
of  diving.  The  sea  has  no  dangers  for  these 
men.  Geographies  are  wofully  inadequate  when 
it  comes  to  describing  such  far-away  places. 
They  leave  out  more  than  half  the  interesting 
items.  I  wrote  this  statement  for  my  log-book : 
' '  The  inhabitants  of  the  Azoras  are  amphibious. ' ' 
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We  had  hoped  to  see  Gibraltar,  to  be  thrilled 
by  the  sight  of  this  grim  and  ancient  gateway 
to  the  Mediterranean,  but  we  passed  it  during 
the  night,  at  too  great  a  distance  to  discern  even 
its  shado-\vy  profile.  A  convent  of  Loretto  nuns 
is  located  in  the  upper  town  of  Gibraltar,  but  a 
short  drive  from  the  landing  stage,  and  Ave  had 
fondly  dreamed  of  a  visit  there  and  a  drive 
round  the  garrisoned  town,  from  which  all 
strangers  are  expelled  an  hour  before  sunset; 
but  the  captain's  plans  interfered  here,  as  they 
almost  succeeded  in  doing  in  regard  to  the  stop- 
over at  Algiers.  In  this  case,  it  was  the  passen- 
gers who  interfered  with  the  Captain,  with  an 
earnest  request  that  he  should  follow  the  sche- 
duled course,  and  he'  gave  in. 

How  glad  we  were  that  he  did  so, 
we  realized  only  on  our  return  from  a 
three  hour's  visit  to  this  city,  laden  with 
flowers  and  cards  and  other  evidences  that 
we  had  not  only  read,  but  actually  taken 
part  in  an  "Arabian  Night's"  scene.  From 
the  vessel,  Algiers  looked  like  a  walking  flower 
garden.  Its  inhabitants  are  drawn  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe,  the  picturesque  ones, 
at  least.  What  bond  that  can  be  which  holds 
such  diverse  types  of  humanity  together  in 
peaceful  citizenship  is  a  question  for  the  Sphinx 
herself  to  answer.  Jew  and  Greek  and  Egyptian, 
Mohammodan,  Arab,  African,  English,  French 
and  Dutchmen  seemed  as  if  on  review  that  day. 
The  streets  were  full.  I  can't  say  they  looked 
gay,  any  of  them.  The  facas  of  most  of  them 
were  too  intensely  serious — shall  I  say,  un- 
spiritual  ? — for  that.  Perhaps  their  feelings 
found  vent  in  the  gay  coloring  of  their  bazaars 
and  gardens,  and  their  own  variegated  attire, 
instead. 

Even  casual  observers  like  ourselves  could 
see  the  evidences  of  caste  everywhere.  We 
drove  past  many  handsome  palaces  and  gaudy 
mosques,  into  streets  whose  sides  were  lofty 
walls,  above  which  were  perched  many  high  and 
haughty  dwellings,  with  trailing  vines  and  flow- 
ers overhanging  their  terraced  approaches, 
though  a  mere  step  brought  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  unspeakable  squalor  and  human  wretch- 


edness. Queer,  mis-shapen  creatures  crept  oiit 
of  alleyways  with  claw-like  hands  outstretched 
for  alms.  They  provided  a  somewhat  cynical 
commentary  on  our  first  impressions  of  the  city, 
and  helped  to  answer  our  question  without  the 
Sphinx's  assistance.  Needless  to  say,  peace  and 
liarmony  at  that  cost  did  not  attract  us. 

There  is  a  fine  old  Cathedral  in  Algiers,  built 
by  the  French,  almost  Eastern  in  its  showy  orna- 
mentation, but  imposing  in  height  and  not  with- 
out architectural  dignity  and  beauty.  We  were 
conducted  to  it  by  a  postman  with  the  mail-bag 
over  his  shoulder,  a  touch  of  home  which  amiLsed 
US  in  this  most  unhomelike  city.  He  made  him- 
self most  agreeable  too,  by  helping  to  settle 
the  price,  in  American  currency,  of  some  cards 
we  were  trying  to  buy  from  a  stand  in  the  park, 
lie  was  an  Englishman,  who  during  the  war 
had  visited  all  parts  of  the  world— New  York 
from  which  we  sailed,  and  Toronto  from  which 
we  hailed,  among  them.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
his  own  tongue  again — or  an  approach  thereto. 

It  was  easier  to  enter  Algiers  than  to  leave 
it,  we  found  to  our  grief,  having  failed  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  enough  small  coin  of  the 
realm — French  centimes — with  which  to  rid 
ourselves  of  a  line  of  small  gamin  who  attached 
themselves  to  us  and  pressed  their  services  upon 
us,  wholly  undesired.  An  officer  on  the  land- 
ing pier  had  to  translate  their  complaints  and 
buy  us  the  peace  we  craved,  with  American  coin. 
()ur  last  look  at  the  city  was  one  of  admiration, 
the  approach  to  which  offers  one  of  the  few 
examples  we  met  in  Europe  in  which  beauty 
and  convenience  are  so  happily  conjoined.  There 
are  terraces  of  stone  masonry,  reached  by  easy 
stairways  at  either  side,  which  meet  at  the  sev- 
eral heights  under  covered  porticos,  right  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  city  is 
built— a  device  at  once  artistic  and  convenient 
to  travellers  on  their  arrival  or  departure  by 
railroad  or  boat. 

Back  to  the  ship  again,  up  the  swinging  lad- 
der, with  our  arms  filled  with  flowers  whose 
names  we  knew  not,  and  a  little  fearful  lest  we 
shoidd  drop  them,  and,  incidentally  ourselves, 
in  to  the  water  yawning  beneath  the  frail  step 
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which  held  us.  But  a  helping  hand  allayed  our 
fears  this  time,  and  more  times  than  I  can 
count,  later  on  in  our  journey. 

Perhaps  nothing,  during  the  whole  period 
of  travel,  struck  us  so  forcibly  and  caused  us  to 
realize  the  presence  of  our  guardian  spirits  so 
vividly,  as  the  continual  acts  of  courtesy  ex- 
tended from  all  sides  and  at  every  stage  of  our 
course.  At  the  risk  of  lowering  the  interest  of 
my  readers,  I  must  warn  them  that  I  have  no 
thrilling  adventures  to  record,  no  hair-breadth 
escapes  nor  dramatic  encounters ;  but  I  cannot 
overlook  or  ignore  the  fact  that  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  these  kind  friends  there  might  have 
been  many  embarrasments,  if  not  actual  adven- 
ture. Nationality,  language,  religion,  avocation, 
proved  no  bar  to  this  kindness,  nor  did  those 
who  extended  it  intrude  themselves,  nor  look 
for  more  than  a  mere  "thank  you." 

Before  accepting  Naples'  invitation  to  ''see" 
her  "and  die"— (one  which,  by  the  way,  to 
those  of  a  less  artistic  but  more  sanitary  age, 
is  open  to  various  interpretations!)  let  me  give 
the  answer  of  one  who  was  asked  how  it  was  that 
the  skies  of  Naples  are  so  remarkably  luminous 
and  clear:  "Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  "it's  the 
one  thing  the  people  of  Naples  cannot  touch ! ' ' 

On  the  evening  before  landing,  the  ship  cele- 
brated what  is  called  "The  Captain's  Supper." 
The  stewards,  waiters  and  more  than  all,  the 
cook  with  his  gallant  assistants,  would  feel 
slighted  if  this  account  passed  over  an  event 
which  cost  them  such  an  expenditure  of  indus- 
try and  skill.  The  passengers  donned  all  their 
finery  for  the  occasion,  the  Captain  himself  look- 
ing brave  and  gay  in  his  military  dress  uniform. 
Like  children,  the  guests  stole  many  a  look 
over  the  top,  at  the  preparations,  for  some  hours 
before  the  event  came  off,  and  whispered  around 
that  these  were  elaborate,  and  it  behooved  every- 
body to  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  crowning  fea- 
ture was  a  large  replica  of  St.  Justin's  church, 
in  Trieste  (the  captain's  home)  a  clever  creation 
and  worthy  of  this  art-loving  people.  Tt  was 
placed  on  a  centre  table  in  the  saloon  and  looked 
very  realistic,  with  its  campanile  and  the  con- 
ventional  rectory  beside  it.  all  made  of  sugar 


paste.  At  a  late  stage  of  the  dinner  the  lights 
in  the  dining-room  suddenlj^  went  out  and  those 
inside  the  miniature  church  were  turned  on, 
transforming  the  red  and  blue  paper  windows 
into  real  stained  glass.  The  effect  was  strikingly 
pretty,  and  elicited  applaase  from  every  table, 
loud  and  long.  The  clever  cook  was  called  in 
to  receive  the  praise  due  him,  and,  if  one  could 
judge  by  his  countenance,  it  was  highly  agree- 
able to  him.  Then  began  a  series  of  speeches, 
not  intellectual  nor  long,  but  hearty  and  full 
of  good  humour.  These  were  followed  by  songs 
and  by  Mussolini's  National  Hymn,  a  favorite, 
evidently,  with  the  officers  and  crew,  and  by  com- 
pliment, with  the  passenger  guests. 

The  actual  landing  at  Naples  was  sio  in- 
volved with  the  bustle  of  luggage-hunting  and 
ticketing,  that  the  entrance  made  little  or  no 
impression  on  anyone.  It  was  just  -as  well, 
perhaps,  as  it  would  have  suffered  by  compari- 
son to  that  of  Algiers',  and  we  should  have  been 
sorry,  for  we  share  that  affection  for  Italy 
M'hieh  seems  a  common  inheritance  of  man- 
kind, and  of  Catholics  by  reason  of  a  special 
bond,  besides. 

Arrived  at  the  "Santa  Lucia,"  to  which  we 
had  been  directed  by  one  of  the  "Raphael's" 
of  our  journey,  we  found  it  a  quiet,  home-like 
hotel,  just  what  we  wanted.  It  facesi  the  Bay 
of  Naples  and  that  day  was  fanned  by  the  most 
delightful  breeze  across  its  waters.  A  short 
Avalk  brought  Vesuvius  to  view  in  the  hazy  dis- 
tance, sanoking  peacefully  on  the  near  horizon. 
But  he  was  even  then  plotting  miscliief,  be- 
cause in  less  than  a  month  he  had  scandalized 
tlie  entire  world  by  his  conduct,  bringing  a 
wliole  villageful  of  people,  wiio  had  trusted  him 
witli  their  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  to  black 
ruin.  We  were  glad  that  we  had  contented 
ourselves  with  a  mere  bowing  acquaintance 
with  the  monster.  But  we  spent  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  skeleton  of  that 
city,  dug  out  of  tlie  lava  which  sniotliored  it 
Avhen  the  Christian  era  was  but  79  years  old. 
Tt  was  a  thrilling  experience  to  walk  along 
these  streets,  to  enter  the  houses  wliich,  with  all 
their  human  inhabitantsi,  found  a  common  grave 
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that  day ;  to  see  the  walls  covered  with 
artistic  decorations,  still  distinct  and  fresh 
in  colour ;  to  examine  the  collection  of 
articles  gathered  from  the  ruins,  utensiLs  of 
every  kind,  from  kitchen  jars  and  dishes  to  la- 
dies' combs  and  jewellery.  We  plucked  a  hand- 
ful of  poppies  from  the  side  of  one  of  its  nar- 
row streets,  down  which  Roman  chariots  used 
to  dasli  in  proud  array.  The  little  flower  seemed 
a  fit  emblem  of  Pompeii,  once  a  gay  sea-side 
resort  for  the  wealthy  and  noble  of  Rome,  and 
in  a  day  reduced  to  a  mass  of  dust  and  ashes. 
To  the  Italian  government  is  due  the  success- 
ful work  of  excavation,  after  several  failures 
on  the  part  of  private  companies.  It  stands 
as  a  momiment  to  the  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
patience  of  this  people. 

From  Pompeii  we  drove  to  Amalfi,  along 
that  wonderful  drivew^ay  that  skirts  the  Baj^ 
for  over  twenty-five  miles,  seeming  on  some 
of  its  higher  points  to  hang  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  day  was  one  of  those  which 
would  have  enhanced  the  most  homely  of 
scenes  and  made  it  beautiful.  When  it  lent 
its  influence  tO'  heighten  the  beauties  which 
Nature  has  lavished  w^ith  so  unsparing  a  hand 
on  this  favored  spot,  it  produced  an  eflt'ect 
which  beggars  all  description.  Every  sense 
seemed  to  overflow, w^ith  delight,  and  tlie  heart 
witli  gratitude  and  praise  for  tlie  Author  of  it 
all.  Now  and  then  a  glimpse  over  the  sheer 
edge  of  the  mountain  road  gave  one  a  thrill  of 
fear,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  because 
for  the  most  part  there  were  protecting  walls 
along  tlie  course.  The  conviction  wan  forced 
upon  us  that  notliing  we  should  see  later  on 
could  possibly  equal  this  epitome  of  loveliness 
and  sublimity,  and  there  w^as  the  inevitable 
note  of  regret  in  the  thought,  because  anticipa- 
tion is  always  a  keeiieV  joy  than  retrospect.  We 
had  seen  pictures  of  this  part  oi  the  world, 
but  nothing  ever  gave  us  the  slightest  liint 
of  this  reality.  No  colour  on  canvas  can  atp- 
proach  the  vivid  blue  of  Italian  skies,  the  varied 
green  of  its  foliage,  the  pink,  yellow  and  purple 
blooms  that  grew  on  the  steep  slopes  at  our 
right  and  festooned  the  stone  wall  at  our  left. 
The  austereness     of     Nature  in  our  northern 


country  found'  us  unprepared  for  such  an  aval- 
anche of  beauty,  which  may  account  for  the  ex- 
haustion which  overpowered  us  when  we  return- 
ed from  that  excursion.  One's  emotions  like 
one's  adjectives  are  liable  to  .suffer  from  over- 
use. 

Amalfi,  the  objective  of  that  drive,  is  a  sea- 
port on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  twenty-four  miles 
south-east  of  Naples.  It  was  founded  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  and  was  once  a  powerful 
and  independent  state  of  50,000  inhabitants. 
It  contains  a  fine  old  Cathedral,  and  most  of 
■  its  houses  are  perched  on  the  sides  of  steep 
slopes  facing  the  Bay.  It  can  baast  of  but 
8,000  inhabitants  now.  If  the  Azoreans  may 
be  called  "fish,"  on  -account  of  their  aquatic 
habits  and  i^kill,  the  Italians  might  be  called 
''goats"  for  their  climbing  propensities.  Moun- 
tains in  Italy  are  no  mere  features  of  the  land- 
scape, as  they  are,  almost  universally,  in  this 
country.  They  are  sites  for  many  of  their 
cities  and  towns;  their  sides  are  cultivated  to 
heights  almost  unscaleable,  by  our  standards. 

The  approach  of  our  motor  at  Amalfi  was 
the  signal  which  brought  a  man  and  a  boy 
running  down  the  steep  stairway  of  a  quaint 
old  w^hite-waslied  inn,  to  receive  and  conduct 
us  to  a  small  refectory  where  an  Italian  menu 
iTJed  our  several  gastrionic  spirits  and  proved 
whether  we  were  good  travellers  or  bnd  ones. 
It  wasn't  quite  fair  to  test  us  so  severely  at 
the  outset  of  our  career,  but  we  all  passed 
Avith  honours  except  one,  whose  failure  was 
honorable,  as  she  claimed  aegrotat  standing. 
The  afternoon  was  late, so  we  didn't  attempt  to 
explore  this  fascinating  place,  except  with  much 
gazing  tlirough  a  window  of  the  inn  which  com- 
manded a  fine  sweep  of  the  bay  and  the  towns 
upon  its  borders,  a  sight  from  which  we  tore 
oui'selves  by  sheer  necessity.  Had  we  been  re- 
turning from  our  travels  instead  of  entering 
upon  them,  we  should  have  taken  at  least  a  day 
to  explore  this  place,  but  Rome  kept  calling  us 
with  such  insistence  that  we  tried  to  cheat  our- 
selves with  the  hope  of  another  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  tnrned  our  faces  towards  Naples 
again. 

•The  Cathedral  of  Naples   (burned  and  re- 
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built  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  restored  in 
1837)  was  interesting  for  its  antiquity  and  for 
a  few  good  paintings.  The  adjoining  chapel  of 
Santa  Restituta  is  a  basilica  of  the  7th  century. 
It  is  filled  Avith  ancient  bas-reliefs,  mosaics  and 
paintings.  The  richly  decorated  chapel  of  St. 
Januariusi  (or  La  Chapella  del  Tesoro)  is  the 
scene  of  the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  the  saint,  which  takes  place  three 
times  a  year;  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May,  the 
19tli  of  September  and  December  16th,  and 
for  several  successive  days.  The  date  of  our 
visit  in  Naples  prevented  us  from  being  wit- 
nesses of  this  supernatural  event. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  one  of  Italy 's  ardent  ad- 
mirers, in  her  '' Storied  Italy,"  has  this  to  say 
of  Naples,  which  contains  a  history  of  the  city 
in  miniature,  I  think:  "Naples,  the  beautiful, 
has  not  been  fortunate  in  its  sovereigns !   Few 


have  there  been  who  have  not  left  execrable 
memories  behind  them.  I'm  afraid  their  chron- 
icles are  more  fitted  to  point  a  moral  than  adorn 
a  tale.  Yet  the  wonderful  city  basks  on  in 
sunshine  and  loveliness;  earthquakes  spare  it, 
volcanic  eruptions  reach  it  not.  Every  time 
I  see  it  it  appears  to  me  more  transcendantly 
perfect;  even  its  dark  fortresses  seem  to  have 
silenced  their  terrible  secrets  at  last,  and  their 
blaek  Cyclopean  masses  only  serve  to  accentu- 
ate the  matchless  brilliance  of  the  Empress  of 
the  South,  where  she  lies  on  the  jewelled  shore 
between  the  calm  blue  heaven  above  and  tlie 
blue  sea  below.  She  has  brought  forth  many 
great  sinners,  but  many,  too,  are  the  Saints 
who  have  trodden  her  streets;  may  they  pray 
her  some  day,  into  holiness  and  peace ! ' ' 


PILG-RIM. 


Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto. 


®I|f  JFtrat  g>tation 

By  Makie  Am'oixette  ue  Roulet. 

"Behold  the  Man!"  hath  Pilate  loudly  cried 
To  all  the  rabble  lying  there  in  wait. 
But  swift  the  answer  came  without  the  gate  : 

"Barabbas  spare^ — Let  Him  be  crucified!" 

And  yet  again:    "Let  Him  be  crucified!" 
Then  Pilate  washed  his  hands  in  lordly  state 
And  (Ihrist  delivered  to  His  people's  hate — 

Their  murderous  rao-e  that  would  not  be  denied. 


Oh  Christ  Who  faced  that  cruel  mob  for  me 
'J'hat  did   with  sorrow   Aveigh   Thy   Sacred 

Heart 
And  Who  for  me  the  unjust  sentence  bore 

That  bade  Thee  die  upon  the  Shameful  Tree, 
Oh  let  me  not  play  Pilate's  coward  part. 
And  crucify  Thee,  dearest  Lord,  once  more. 


October,   1923. 
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A    NURSE    IN    TRAINING 


^r  0  be  a  Florence  Nig'htitigale ;  to  soothe 
^^  with  magic  touch  the  suflt'eriiig  nerves  of 
the  restless;  to  stroke  gently  the  fevered 
brow  of  grateful  patients;  to  «nioothe  wrinkled 
sheets  and  adjust  comfortable  pillows;  to  ar- 
range flowers  artistically;  above  all  to  wear  a 
becoming  uniform  and  finally  marry  a  doctor ; 
such  is  the  life  of  the  nurse  of  imagination 
and  of  fiction.    Alas! 

But  Florence  Nightingale  lived  in  an  age 
when  no  such  thing — for  a  girl  or  woman — 
existed  as  anatomy — at  least  one  had  ' '  it, ' '  but 
"it"  was  one  of  the  things  one  didn't  mention. 
Materia  Medica  was  left  unquestionably  to  doc- 
tors; and  as  for  Dietetics,  one  ate  what  wan  in 
season — if  one  could  get  it.  What  the  Florence 
Nightingales  first  had  to  have — and  what  cer- 
tainly to-day  is  a  big  asset — was  a  sympathe- 
tic nature,  courage  and  tact. 

There  is  no  "soothing  touch''  on  fevered 
brows;  sick  people  like  to  be  left  alone,  and  how 
could  one  have  the  magic  touch  with  hands 
made  hard  from  vigorous  scouring  and  disin- 
fectants. A  fine  lecture  a  probationer  would 
get  if  her  lesson  on  bed-making  was  so  badly 
learned  tlnat  sheets  wrinkled,  and  as  to  lumpy 
pillows,  the  probationer  must  shake  and  turn 
them  so  successfully  and  frequently,  that 
lumps  simply  do  not  exist.  Flowers  may  he 
admired  by  convalescents,  but  among  the  real 
sick,  this  one  cannot  endure  the  heavy  fragrance 
and  another  fears  hay-fever,  and  anyway,  th«y 
must  be  carried  out  at  night  from  wards  and 
rooms,  and  the  constant  care  of  changing  the 
water  and  clipping  stems,  becomes  an  unpro- 
fitable task.  Flowers  figure  small  as  a  curative 
and  big  as  a  superfluity  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  willing  of  nurses,  among  their  many  ne- 
cessary and  obligatory  duties. 

As  for  the  "becoming  uniform" — long- 
established  hospitals  glory  in  their  traditions 


and  cling  to  them  even  in  the  matter  of  uni- 
forms. It  is  all  very  well  for  the  religious  to 
have  clothes  according  to  tradition,  but  oh! 
pity  the  secular  nurse  who  must  don  an  early 
Victorian  dress  in  which  the  back  fits  like  the 
front,  and  it  matters  little  which  way  it  is 
worn.  Time  may  be  saved  and  perhaps  com- 
fort attained,  but  neatness,  as  defined  to-day,  is 
sacrificed,  and  all  aspirations  for  that  trim 
efi'ect  which  allows  of  quick,  yet  silent  move- 
ment, deft  hands  and  gentle  ministration,  are 
defeated.  One's  skirt,  six  inches  fro'm  the 
ground,  is  in  the  way  and  do«s  not  look  smart, 
yet  woe  betide  the  unlucky  probationer  who 
attempts  to  steal  a  tuck  in  skirt  or  apron,  or 
having  accomplished  the  tuck,  fails  to  let  it 
down  when  attention  is  called  to  the  irregu- 
larity. I  know.  I  had  some  that  were  long 
and  more  that  were  short,  and  I  am  sure  the 
supervisor  must  have  become  dizzy  watching 
which  I  wore.  That  fairy  tale  of  nurses  who 
romantically  marry  the  doctor  is  seldom  true 
to  fact.  Most  of  the  doctors  are  married  or 
going  to  be,  and  there  is  no  time  in  any  case, 
to  think  about  that  or  anything  but  the  next 
duty. 

Wiuit  is  essential  to  one's  sanity  is  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  humour.  In  your  busiest  moments, 
"Nurse,  Nurse!"  calls  out  a  patient  convalesc- 
ing in  a  public  ward,  who  after  having  taken  a 
little  exercise  around  the  room,  clm.tting  to  the 
other  patients,  settles  herself  comfortably  in 
bed,  "would  you  bring  me  a  drink  of  water?" 
When  attending  a  darkie  once,  I  asked  her  if  a 
person  she  described  was  dark  or  fair.  "Oh, 
Nurse,"  she  said,  "you  white  folks  make  me 
laugh,  as  if  I  know  whether  she  was  fair  or 
dark,  you  all  look  alike  to  me,"  a  new  inter- 
])i-etation  of  "All  coons  look  alike  to  me." 
In  the  act  of  poaching  an  egg  for  a  private  pa- 
tient, the  Supervisor  will  come  alone  and  say, 
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"Nurse,  the  elevator  is  stuck  on  the  top  floor, 
see  what  the  matter  is,  please. "  I  fly  ohediently 
to  the  top  floor  only  to  find  the  elevator  not 
there,  nor  on  the  third,  nor  first,  but  in  the 
basement — and  poached  eggs  can't  be  left- — 
and  right  too. 

The  probationer  must  make  mistakes  or 
traditions  are  false.  The  first  time  I  was  sent 
to  take  temperatures  I  forgot  to  shake  my 
thermometer  down  and  found  six  patients  wuth 
raging  fevers,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the 
Supervisor.  After  a  period  of  wrinkled  brows 
she  questioned,  "Did  you  shake  down  the  ther- 
mometer?'* Needless  to  add,  the  patients  had 
recovered  from  their  raging  fevers  when  I  re- 
peated my  duty. 

The  most  interesting  place  in  the  hospital 
to  all  probationers  and  to  all  visitors  is  the 
nursery  where  downy  heads  nestle  in  tiny  bas- 
sinette's. "What  do  you  do  with  them  when 
they  cry?"  I  am  asked.  "Turn  tliem  over." 
"But  if  all  cry  at  the  same  time,  and  you  have 
i-o  many?" — there  were  ten  that  day.  "Oh,  I 
make  sure  there  are  no  pins  and  that  their  gar- 
ments are  comfortable,  then  sliut  the  door  and 


pray  for  them."  Some  people  think  babies 
are  all  alike.  They  know  nothing  about  them; 
some  are  placid  and  startlingly  like  old  pic- 
tures of  Queen  Victoria;  others  are  wrinkled 
and  seem  to  carry  the  burdens  of  the  Avicked 
world  upon  them;  others  stare  piercingly  at 
one  as  if  searching  one's  soul;  yet  all  are  soft 
and  sweet  and  fragrant  as  a  rose. 

What  is  the  fascination  about  nursing — for 
fascinating  it  is  ?  To  some  it  is  the  variety,  to 
some  the  excitement  and  to  some  it  is  the  best 
way  of  making  a  living.  But  the  best  motive, 
and  let  us  hope,  the  most  compelling  one,  is 
charity.  Without  charity  it  will  profit  noth- 
ing. Scripture  defines  that  in  terms  that  leave 
nothing  for  hospital  rules  to  add  or  subtract : 
"C^harity  is  patient,  is  kind;  Charity  envieth 
not,  dealeth  not  perversely;  it  is  not  puflPed  up, 
is  not  ambitious,  seeketh  not  her  own.  is  not 
provoked  to  anger,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth, 
beareth  all  tilings,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  bejieveth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things.     Charity  never  falleth  aAvay." 

MAHCrARPJT    O'SULLIVAN,   Alumna. 


Bmttt  (Eloupr 

iCZZX 

The  sweet  clovers  nod  in  the  summer  breeze, 

Scenting  the   air 

With  their  perfume  rare. 
Luring  the  butterflies  and  bees; 
Teaching  their  silent  lessons  too, 

For"  even  tho ' 

Adverse  Avinds  may  blow, 
To  clover  sweetness  they're  always  true. 

DOROTHY  B. 


31t?  MntxpuBsvh 


There  are  winged  words  that  have  jaower  to  fly 

From  zone  to  zone, 
And  they  speak  a  tongue  that  is  understood 

By  two  alone— 
The  sender  and  the  recipient. 
There  are  silences  that  know  not  flight. 

But  forever  poised. 
Mute  and/ motionless  they  remain  for  aye. 

Not  a  sound  is  noised, 
But   more   than   words   are   they   eloquent. 

DOROTHY  B. 
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TWO    REVOLUTIONS    CONTRASTED 


(L 


.  I  HE  Russian  Revolution  was  actuated  by  ab- 
f^  solute  irreligion,  but  the  Italian  one  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  Catholic  doctrines.  Both  were  the  result 
of  a  series  of  events  reac'hing  far  into  the  past 
and  were  the  outcome  of  some  immediate  cause. 

In  the  case  of  the  Russian  Revolution  the  au- 
toeracy  of  the  Czars  and  the  oppresision  and  po- 
verty of  the  people  were  the  causes  which  put 
th'e  desire  for  revolution  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  immediate  cause  was  that  the 
Czar,  having  once  chastised  the  Duma  by  dis- 
missing it,  attempted  to  repeat  the  punishmeiit. 
The  crisis  eould  have  been  averted  if  the  advice 
of  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  British  Intelligence 
Office  had  been  laocepted.  The  Socialists,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  caused  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  revolt.  The  Czar  was  deposed  and 
Kerensky  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
Republic,  Where  he  was  kept  in  power  for  some 
time  by  the  intervention  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador. 

Kerensk}'  was  not  able  to  organize  an  effi- 
cient government,  and  the  country  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  Soviets,  such  as  Lenine  and 
Trotsky.  They  were  of  the  same  type  of  social- 
ist as  Marx.  Tliey  forbade  the  people  to  wor- 
ship God  in  any  form,  and  killed  thousands  of 
the  clergy,  besides  putting  to  death  about  two 
million  people  who  dissented  from  their  views. 
They  denied  the  right  of  private  ownership  and 
consequently  paralyzed  the  industries  of  the 
eountry.  They  aimed  to  abolish  capitalism 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  accotnplish  tliis 
they  sent  large  sums  of  gold  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  while  their  own  nation  was  being 
kept  from  starvation  only  through  tlie  efforts 
of  capitalistic  Europe  and  America. 

The  result  of  this  revolution  has  been  the 
complete  disorganization  of  the  country;  the 
inauguration  of  shocking  moral  disorder  and 
the  imposition  of  intense  suffering. 


The  Italian  revolution  was  the  result  of  the 
increased  power  of  the  socialists  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  consequent  weakness  of  the  two 
old  parties.  The  socialists  held  the  'balance  of 
power  and  were  able  to  secure  unlimited  con- 
cessions. Italy  was  in  a  somewhat  chaotic  con- 
dition through  general  strikes,  and  a  revolution 
gave  the  peasants  the  ownership  of  the  land 
which  they  had  tilled  for  centuries.  They  wish- 
ed to  finish  the  revolution  then  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, boycotts  were  made  by  the  socialists 
against  the  peasants,  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  put  Italy  in  the  present  position  of  (Rus- 
sia in  a  short  time. 

Balbo,  a  young  Italian,  secured  the  organ- 
ization of  groups  of  young  men  into  the  Fas- 
cisti,  which  was  composed  of  the  storm-troops 
of  the  Italian  army.  They  went  about  protect- 
ing the  people  and  breaking  strikes.  Mussolini, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Socialist  party,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Fascisti,  Avhich  was 
formed  in  the  manner  of  a  Russian  army.  The 
Fascisti  desired  to  restore  order  and  promote 
patriotism.  Their  most  notahle  characteristic 
was  their  faiithfulness  to  a  promise  or  a  threat 
They  took  drastic  adtion  to  overcome  socialism. 
After  subduing  it  iu'  the  north,  they  held  a  con- 
vention at  Naples  on  October  23,  1922,  to  im- 
press their  spirit  on  tJie  south  of 'Italy. 

At  Naples,  Mussolini  conceived  the  idea  of 
marching  on  Rome.  The  government  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose,  bult  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  king.  Mussolini  secnred  the  dictatorship 
of  Italy.  He  overcame  the  opposition  of  the 
government  forces  in  a  very  original  manner. 
His:  headquarters  were  in  a  hotel  of  a  village 
near  Rome,  and  government  tiXK)ps,  fully  arm- 
ed, were  stationed  in  a  hotel  across  tlie  street. 
.Vaturally  it  Avas  a  period  of  tenseness  for  the 
P"'ascisti.  Mussolini  conceived  the  novel  plan  of 
rending  a  row  of  elderly  genei-als  and  officei*s 
out  in  front  of  the  hotel  every  two  hours  to 
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perform  the  following  tactics:  They  would 
salute  the  Italian  flag  floating  above  the  army's 
quarters,  then  laugh  st(>adily  for  ten  minutes, 
salute  the  flag  a  second  time  and  re-enter  the 
hotel.  This  relieved  the  nervous  tension  of  the 
Fascisti  and  made  any  intended  attack  upon 
their  soldiers  ridiculous. 

Upon  securing  the  dictatorship  of  the  coun- 
try he  reorganized  the  Civil  Service,  practised 
unprecedented  economy  in  the  administration 
of  government  affairs,  emphasized  tlie  necessity 
of  having  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  i)ormeate  the 
nation;  he  promoted  patriotism,  made  the  law 
respected,  and  tlie  black-sliirted  Fascisti  be- 
eame  the  supreme  power  iji  tlio  State,  in  le.-s 
than  a  year. 

As  an  example  of  the  disorganized  condition 
which  prevailed  'before  Mussolini's  dictator- 
ship the  following  story  is  enlightening: 

No  one  eould  risk  sending  baggage  on  the 
Italian  trains,  ro»bbery  was  so  universal.  A 
thief  would  have  'an  accomplice  on  tiie  car — per- 
haps a  brakeman — who  would  rifle  the  most 
promising-looking  trunks  and  transfer  theiv 
contents  into  an  empty  one  which  had  been 
placed  beside  it  in  the  baggage  van.  He  would 
tlien  relock  the  trunk  and  change  its  tag  so 
tliat  it  would  'be  left  off  at  the  wrong  station. 


Much  eorrespondenee  would  be  exchanged  be- 
fore the  trunk  could  finally  be  recovered,  and 
by  that  time  no  one  could  tell  where  the  robbery 
had  oceurred.  Mus'solini  stopped  the  robbery 
by  arranging  promising-looking  trunks,  out  of 
which,  when  one  w^as  opened  by  a  robber,  a  Fas- 
cisti isoldier,  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand, 
would  pop  out  like  a  jack-in-the-box. 

Here  is  another  incident  that  reveals  this 
unique  leader's  methods:  The  Government  had 
in  its  employ  thousands  of  unnecessary  civil 
servants.  Italy's  new  l3ietator  discharged  tlie 
supeniumeraries  and  created  a  furore  by  plac- 
ing a  card  on  each  employee's  desk,  saying  that 
he  was  not  wanted  if  he  could  not  be  ?it  his 
office  at  nine  o'clock.  Previous  to  this,  biisi- 
nes's  was  not  begun  before  ten. 

There  is  an  old  story  in  connection  with 
Italian  railways,  that  if  a  train  arrived  on  time, 
the  station-master  would  explain  it  thus:  "Why, 
that  must  be  yesterday's  train,  twenty-four 
hours  late."  Needless  to  say,  Mussolini  soon 
remedied  this  eondition. 

Thus,  in  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  men  and  nations  the  Italian  Re- 
volution was  conducted  peaceably  and  the  coun- 
try was  put  on  her  feet. 

Margaret  Ross. 
Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND 


Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  Jerusalem, 

May  27,  1923. 

My  Dear  M, — 

I  hope  you  have  already  received  my  letter 
giving  yo«  a  deiseription  of  the  basilica  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre — to-day  I  must  tell  you  about 
my  visit  to  tlie  Cenacle.  The  Ceiiaele  was  the 
firsit  church  consecrated  to  religious  worship, 
as  it  was  here  that  Our  Lord  took  His  last 
supper  with  His  disciples.  Here  the  Saera- 
ments  of  Holy  Orders  and  Baptism  were  also 
instituted.  After  the  Ascension,  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  on  the  Apostles  who  were  assem- 
bled here  with  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  Shrine 
which  is  blessed  by  so  many  holy  memories, 
belongs  to  the  Moslems.  The  buildings  which 
form  the  edifice  of  the  present  Mosque  of  Nebi 
Daoud  (Prophet  David)  are  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  basilica.  The  first  was  erected  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  in  616,  rebuilt  and  burned  in  1010. 
Another  anagnifieent  one,  built  by  the  Crusad- 
ers, was  also  destroyed.  In  1800  the  ruins  of 
the  latter  were  given  by  a  legal  act  of  dona- 
tion to  the  Franciscans,  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
and  paid  for  by  tlie  Sovereigns  of  Naples.  They 
built  the  ehurch  and  a  conveait  ^beside  it.  In 
1552  the  Jews  awoke  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Moslems  by  spreading  the  false  report  that  the 
tombs  of  David  and  other  kings  of  Juda  were 
found  in  the  crypt.  Tlie  Franciscans  were  ex- 
pelled and  twelve  of  them  were  massacred.  Tlie 
Cenacle  was  turned  into  a  Mosque  with  the 
traditional  Minaret  beside  it. 

The  present  building  has  two  stories;  Chris- 
tians are  never  allowed  to  enter  the  lower  one 
where  Our  Lord  washed  His  aiwstles'  feet. 
The  ''Upper  Room"  is  divided  into  two  parts 
entirely  separated  by  a  wall.  The  first  part  is 
divided  into  two  naves  by  two  columns.  Tlie 
room  is  twelve  feet,  six  inches  square  and  quite 
capable  of  holding  twenty  people.  It  is  quite 
bare  with  no  decoration  whatever.     The  floor 


is  covered  with  carpets  like  all  mosques;  a 
little  railing  at  one  end  leaves  a  space  where 
those  who  do  not  take  off  their  shoes  may 
stand.  In  order  to  enter  the  second  part, 
which  is  a  little  higher,  you  go  up  eight  steps. 
Here  is  the  sarcophagus  made  of  masonry  work 
and  covered  with  a  rich  green  and  gold  cloth- 
supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  David !  The  tomb 
its)9lf  is  in  the  crypt,  but  no  one  ever  sees  it. 
This*  room  is  opened  twiee  a  year  to  Christians, 
on  Holy  Thursday  and  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
of  Penteco'stj  but  Mass  can  never  be  said  here. 
As  there  are  always  great  crowds  on  Sun- 
day we  were  to  make  our  pilgrimage  on  Mon- 
day. After  Benediction  at  four,  several  of  the 
Sisters  and  a  certain  number  of  the  children 
set  out  to  go  to  Mount  Sion,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  Cenacle.  After  half  an  hour's 
walk  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem, passing  the  citadel  or  tower  of  David,  we 
went  out  through  the  Sion  Gate.  Before  arriv- 
ing at  the  gateway  which  leads  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Mosque,  we  passed  the  Armenian 
Church  of  St.  James,  built  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa.  We  found 
there  was  already  assembled  a  compact  crowd 
of  people  before  the  door,  mostly  Jews,  who 
were  also  making  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb 
of  David.  At  first  we  were  rather  discouraged 
and  wondered  if  there  would  ever  be  any 
means  of  pushing  our  way  through  and  enter- 
ing. Fortunately  we  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  great  Imam  (head  Sheikh  of  the 
Omar  Mosque)  whose  daughter  was  educated 
with  us,  so  we  decided  to  try  what  pushing 
could  do.  In  order  to  enter  the  .second  story, 
we  had  to  go  up  a  narrow  stairway  and  were 
soon  before  the  entrance.  Here  the  Jew.s  were 
like  sardines  in  a  box.  Three  policemen  were 
trying  their  best  to  keep  them  back  and  oblige 
them  to  take  off  their  shoes,  which  they  seemed 
very  much  apposed  to  doing.  However,  as  they 
saw  it  Avas  a  case  of  taking  off  their  shoes  or 
staying  outside,  they  complied,  but  very  un- 
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willingly.  These  Jews,  mostly  Poles,  are  dress- 
ed with  long  silk  robes  of  all  colours,  their  hair 
is  cut  short  behind,  but  in  front,  two  cork- 
screw curls  hang  down  on  each  side  of  their 

'  cheeks ;  on  their  heads  they  wear  a  kind  of 
black  velvet  cap  with  a  band  of  thick  brown 
fur  around  it.  The  different  costumes  of  the 
Moslems,  Jews,  Bedouins,  and  Arabs  make  a 
very  picturesque  sight,  but  for  my  part  I  ap- 
preciate the  view  at  a  distance,  for  you  never 
know  what  these  people  are  going  to  do.  Fur- 
ther on  you  will  see  that  my  fears  were  not 
without  grounds. 

But  to  continue  my  recital:  The  Sister 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  band  got  as  far  as 
the  Moslem  guardian  and  showed  him  her  pa- 
per. When  he  saw  the  signature,  he  immediate- 
ly told  her  to  pass.  She  and  another  Sisiter 
managed  to  get  in  with  one  or  tAvo  children 
amid  the  vociferations  of  the  crowd — (every- 
one screeches  here) — who  Avere  angry  because 
she  had  passed  them.  But  we,  who  were  be- 
hind, could  not  move  an  inch,  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  there'll  be  a  pitch  battle  here  in  a 
minute  and  T  don't  feel  like  being  masisacred 
by  these  people,  so  we  drew  aside.     Those  who 

.  got  in  found  the  room  so  cramiued  that  they 
couldn't  move.  The  Jews  witli  their  old  He- 
brew books  were  reading  aloud  and  knocking 
their  heads  against  the  wall,  so  they  decided 
it  was  better  to  get  out  again.  The  Moslem 
guard  advised  us  to  come  back  at  half-past 
five  when  the  doors  would  be  closed  and  he 
would  let  us  in  alone.  So  off  we  went  to  visit 
the  Church  of  the  Dormition  (Sleeping),  a 
beautiful  church,  built  by  the  Germans ;  the 
land  was  bought  by  the  ex-Kaiser  in  1890  and 
given  to  the  German  Benedictines  of  Beuron. 
It  is  just  outside  the  Cenacle.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Blessed  Virgin  died  here,  and  in 
the  crypt  of  the  church  an  altar  bas  been  erect- 
ed on  the  spot.  The  Church  is  in  the  form  of  a 
rotunda  with  altars  all  around  the  walls. 
Everything  is  very  rich  and  in  exquisite  taste, 
the  mosaics  and  sculptures  very  beautiful.  In 
tlie  Crypt  there  is  also  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  wliere  Mass  is  offered  every  day.   After 


visiting  the  museum,  which  has  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  old  money,  ossuaries  and  armour,  all 
found  in  the  excavations,  we  returned  to  the 
assault  of  the  Mosque,  and  arrived  just  as  they 
were  closing  the  doors ;  tbe  poor  policemen  were 
going  off,  looking  as  if  they  had  just  assisted 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem !  Boukra,  bou- 
kra  (closed),  they  called  to  us,  impossible  to 
get  in  now.  But  there  was  no  'boukra'  about 
it  for  us,  we  wern't  going  to  get  cheated  out 
( f  our  visit,  but  showing  our  paper,  insisted . 
on  entering.  At  last  one  Moslem  said,  "Well, 
come  this  way,  we'll  let  you  in  the  other  door." 

Here  we  found  quite  a  number  of  nota- 
bilities sitting  on  divans  and  smokjng  their 
"argeelehs."  They  were  very  polite  to  us. 
We  have  the  daughters  of  one  or  two  in  our 
boarding  school.  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  band, 
and  I  saw  three  Jews  following  us;  they  had 
given  a  "backshish"  (tip)  to  one  of  the  guar- 
dians who  let  them  enter.  We  went  into  the 
"Upper  Room,"  but  remained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  railing,  as  we  did  not  want  to  take 
off  our  shoes;  we  said  a  few  prayers  to  gain 
the  indulgences  and  each  one  was  making  her 
own  reflections,  during  which  the  thought  pre- 
dominated: how  incomprehensible  are  tb,e  Avays 
of  God  Who  alloAws  this  most  august  sanctuary 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  infidels  Avhere  Mass  can 
never  be  said  and  Avhere  one  cannot  even  get 
doAvn  on  one's  knees  to  say  a  prayer! 

All  of  a  suddejii  I  AA-as  aAvakened  from  my 
reflections  by  seeing  tAA'o  Moslems  enter  the 
door  behind  us.  They  said  something  to  the 
guard  Avho  let  the  Jews  in,  then  jumped  on  him 
and  in  a  minute  a  pitched  battle  began.  The 
Moslems  down  below,  hearing  the  screeching, 
came  up  to  join  in.  As  they  were  just  in  front 
of  the  door  there  was  no  means  of  our  getting 
out.  They  will  jump  on  us  next,  I  thought, 
but  happily  for  our  fate,  they  fell  over  the 
balustrade,  thus  leaving  the  opening  free.  It 
didn't  take  us  two  minute«  to  clear  out.  The 
JcAvs  had  disappeared  in  the  AAnnk  of  an  eye 
and  Avere  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  got  out  of 
the  gateway  and  AA'ere  thankful  to  escape. 
These  people  here  are  ahvays  ready  for  a  fight, 
and     a     spark     will  immediately  light  up  the 
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smouldering  fire.  The  Arabs  fight  against  the 
Jews,  the  Orthodoxes  against  the  Latins,  and 
alas  !  Jerusalem  is  far  from  being  the  ' '  City  of 
Peace,"  to  the  grief  of  the  British,  who  have 
to  sati-sfy  everybody,  but  succeed  in  satisfying 
nobody. 

On  Ascension  Thursday  we  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension — a  point  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  path  is  very  steep 
and  rocky,  covered  with  loosie  stones  of  all 
sizes  and  dimensions.  Walking  up  two  thous- 
and, seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  is  no 
small  task,  but  the  longest  way  has  an  end, 
and  the  thought  of  venerating  the  stone  whicli 
still  bears  the  print  of  Our  Lord's  foot,  gave  us 
courage. 

The  octagonal  chapel  of  the  Ascension  be- 
longs to  the  Moslems  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
round  wall  with  an  open  space  all-  around  it. 
St.  Helena  had  an  edifice  built  over  this  spot, 
but  it  was  never  intended  to  be  a  church,  only 
a  commemorative  monument.  It  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  third  century.  The  Crusad- 
ers built  the  present  edifice,  but  after  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  they  modified  it 
slightly.  The  octagon  is  formed  by  eiglit  double 
pillars  supporting  eight  arcades.  The  Moslems 
walled  up  seven  of  the  sides  (which  were  for- 
merly open,  without  any  dome),  and  added  tlie 
cupola.  At  one  side  of  the  building  there  is  a 
frame  of  white  marble,  80  cm.  by  50  cm.  around 
the  rock  which  has  the  impression  of  Our  Lord's 
right  foot;  the  part  bearing  the  impression 
of  the  left  foot  has  been  taken  to  the  Mosque 
El-Aksa,  where  the  Imans  show  it  to  visitors. 
The  minaret  which  is  at  the  entrance,  is  six 
metres  high  and  must  have  been  the  base  of 
a  steeple  which  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  for- 
mer building.  The  panorama  up  here  is  mag- 
nificent :  to  the  west  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  lies  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  its  stone 
buildings  glistening  white  in  the  sun.  To  the 
south,  the  round-topped  Frank  Mountain  and 
Bethlem,  while  nearer  .  is  the  Mount  of  Evil 
Council;  to  the  north  is  a  succession  of  hills 
and  villages.  Eastword  the  road  to  Jericho 
loses  itself  in  a  scene  of  utter  desolation,  the 
peaks  antd  ridges  of  the  endless  hills  appear- 


ing "like  heavy  swellings  of  a  sullen  sea." 
In  the  distance  is  the  Dead  Sea,  about  four 
thousand  feet  below  th^e  level  upon  which  we 
stood,  the  mountains  of  Moab  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  rising  like  rampart^ 
against  the  Eastern  sky.  Every  year  the  Fran- 
ciscans celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension 
very  solemnly.  They  go  there  in  procession 
on  the  eve,  sing  the  first  Vespers  and  Matins 
and  pass  the  night  under  a  tent.  They  have 
two  portable  altars,  and  they  place  one  in,  the 
interior  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  other  on  the 
outside.  From  midnight,  Masses  are  said  con- 
tinually. After  the  solemn  High  Mass  the  cus- 
todian takes  the  Pascal  candle,  applies  it  to 
the  footprint  and  then  raises  it  above  his  head, 
singing  ''Ascenda  ad  Patrem  Meum  .  ,  ." 
repeating  it  three  times.  There  are  crowds  that 
go  up  and  spend  the  whole  day  there.  The  siame 
ceremony  begins  for  the  Oreeks  a  week  later. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  two  days  do  not 
coincide,  as  the  Orthodoxes  are  most  antagon- 
istic towards  the  Latins  and  do  all  they  can 
to  raise  a  quarrel. 

After  leaving  the  Ascension  we  mad*  a  short 
pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  the  ''Pat^r" — 
Avent  around  the  cloister  and  read  the  ''Our 
Father"  in  as  many  languages  as  we  knew, 
there  are  thirty-five  of  them.  On  thi;4  spot  the 
now  basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  to  be  built 
with  the  offerings  of  the  whole  universe.  When 
the  excavations  will  be  made  the  ruins  of  tlie 
old  basilica  biult  by  St.  Helena,  Avill  certainly 
be  found  and  many  of  the  stones  used  in  the 
new  one. 

Leaving  the  Church,  we  came  down  the 
mountain  in  another  direction,  and  found  that 
it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  come  down  as  to  go 
up.  We  passed  the  chapel  of  ''Dominus  Fle- 
vit"  and  then  made  a  short  visit  to  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  but  as  it  was  late,  we  could  not 
enter  the  Grotto  of  the  Agony  or  the  Church 
of  the  Assumption  beside  it.  I  shall  tell  you 
about  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  in  my  next 
letter. 

Your  loving  sister, 

MARIE  LORETTE   DE  SIO?J. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


LORETrO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    REV.  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.  President    REV.    M.M.    CHRISTINA. 

President    MRS.  JAMES  W.  MALLON. 

First    Vice-President    MRS.  W.  T.  J.  LEE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    V.    A.    McDONOUGH. 

Treasurer   MISS  IRENE  FINN. 

Recording    Secretary    MISS  FLORENCE    DALEY. 

Corresponding   Secretary MISS   MABEL  ABEEY. 

Convener  of  House  Committee ..  MRS.    W.    B.    HORKINS. 
Convener    of    Entertainment.  ..  MISS   HELEN    SEITZ. 

Convener  of  Membership MRS.  ROBT.  RANKIN. 

Convener  of  Press    MISS  TERESA  LALOR. 


A  very  delightful  giathering  of  Loretto's 
old  girls  took  place  on  May  15th  last,  at  tlie 
Abbey,  when  members  of  the  Alumnae  from 
far  and  near  met  to  celebrate  the  Silver  Jubi- 
lee of  the  As'sO'ciation.  The  assembly  hall,  gay 
with  flags  and  the  blue  and  wliite  of  Loretto, 
was  a  picture  long  to  be  remembered.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Alumnae  and  their  guest>  to  tlie 
number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  sat  dnwii  to  a 
banquet  which  was  more  than  a  "feast  of  rea- 
son and  a  flow  of  isoul." 

An  address  of  welcome  was  tendered  by 
the  President,  Mrs.  James  P.  Hynes,  and  tlie 
A^arious  toasts  were  responded  to  by  Mrs.  De- 
vine  of  Ottawa,  Mrs.  D.  A,  0 'Sullivan  and  oth- 
ers. After  the  banquet  the  ladies  proceeded 
to  the  chapel  and  Benediction  of  the  Blesse;! 
Sacrament  brought  to  a  close  an  eveniiig  unique 
in  the  minds  of  Loretto. 


delightful  numibers.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  afternoon  was  the  presentation  by  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Kelly,  of  the  prize  donated  by  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  for 
the  best  essay  in  the  Ontario  Chapter.  The 
prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Agnes  Lee. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  drawing  rooms,  from 
a  table  beautiful  with  autumn  flowers.  The  tea 
liostesses  were  Mrs.  Andrew  McDonough  and 
jMrs.  J.  P.  Ilynes,  aissisted  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Gage,  Miss  Florence  Harkins  and  the  Misses 
Annie  and  Gertrude  Kelly. 


4S:  ^f:  #  # 


The  Convention  of  the  Ontario  Chapter  of 
tlie  I.F.C.A.  takes  place  in  Ottawa  in  the  latter 
I)art  of  October,  and  Loretto  will  be  represented 
by  the  President,  Mrs.  James  W.  Mallon. 

*     «     «     *     * 

The  Alumnae  offers  sincere   condolence  to 

Mr,-'.     M.     MacCarron  upon  the  death  of  her 

s:::ter;  to  Mrs.  T>.  J.  Ryan  upon  the  death  of 

lier  brother;  and  to  the  Misses  Sch much  on  the 

death  of  their  father. 

***** 

The  good  wishes  of  the  Alumnae  are  extend- 
ed to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Horkins,  formerly  Miss  Alice 
McClelland  on  her  marriage,  also  to  Miss  Vio- 
let Evans,  whose  miarria.ge  to  Mr.  Snetsinger 
will  take  place  this  month. 


The  general  meeting  and  election  of  officers, 
held  every  two  years,  took  place  at  the  Abbey, 
May  17th— the  President,  Mrs.  J.  J\  Ilynes, 
in  the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
and  the  reports  of  the  various  committees,  the 
elections  were  held,  with  the  results  recorded 
in  the  above  list. 

^  =S-«'  ^  '^  # 

On  October  2nd  the  Alumnae  held  its  first 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  season  at  tlie  Abbey, 
the  members  being  received  by  the  honorary 
President,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  the  President, 
Mr,*.  James  Mallon,  and  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
,  dent,  Mrs.  W.  T.  J.  Lee. 

The  business  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
musieale,  Miss  Mildred  Knaggs,  pianist,  and 
Miss  MeGillis,  Contralto,   contributing  several 


Congratulations  to  Mrs.  M.  P.  Mallon 
(Marie  Hearn)  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter; 
to  Mrs.  F.  Marshall  (Josephine  Hodgson)  on 
the  birth  of  a  son;  to  Mrs.  Frank  Hughes  on 
the  birth  of  a  daughter;  to  Mrs.  Ernest  Seitz 
(Claire  Cosgrave)  on  the  birth  of  a  daughte]"; 
to  Mrs.  Oscar  Hasenkamp  (Angela  Duffy)  on 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  to  Mra  Jack 
^Murra}^  (Vera  Haffy)  on  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

***** 

Miss  Alma  Small,  a  very  efficient  and  inde- 
fatigaible  member  of  last  year's  executive,  has 
departed  to  spend  a  year  in  California,  special- 
izing in  kindergarten  primary  work.  The 
Alumnae  wishes  her  every  success  in  her  un- 
dertaking. 
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LORETTO  NOTES 


Oct.  11.  Rev.  Father  llingston  gave  a  talk 
on  tlie  Russian  land  the  Italian  Revolutions, 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  each  and  tlie  manner  in 
which  each  Avas  conducted.  His  exposition  was 
clear  and  enlightening  and  was  applauded 
roundly. 

Oct.  14.  A  Lecture  by  Rev.  Father  Earls, 
S.J.,  on  the  subject  of  "Three  Extraordinary, 
Ordinary  Women,"  provided  an  hour  of  enter- 
tainment and  profit  to  the  assemibled  pupils  and 
faculty  of  the  Abbey.  There  was  a  new  drama- 
tic quality  in  Father  Earl's  presentation  of  his 
subject  which  lent  it  both  force  and  eloquence. 

Oct.  16.  Rev.  Mother  Pulcheria  and  Mother 
Blandina  left  for  the  far  western  missions  in 
Sedley  and  Saskatoon.  A  telegram  has  an- 
nounced their  safe  arrival  and  adds  this  cheer- 
ful item  of  news :  "The  pupils  moved  into  their 
new  school  building  to-day."  All  joy  and  pros- 
perity to  this  wide-awake  and  progressive  town 
(Sedley)  ;  to  its  enterprising  and  zealous  pastor, 
Rlev.  Fatiier  Janssen,  and  to  the  members  of  tlie 
Institute  to  wflioise  zeal  and  valour  much  of  thi:5 
success  isi  due. 

Oct.  17.  It  was  with  sincere  pleasure  the 
Community  welcomed  Mrs.  de  Roulet  and  her 
daughter  Antoinette  on  their  late  visit  to  To- 
ronto. They  are  treasured  friends  of  the  Com- 
munity and  of  Loretto,  Woodlawn  in  particu- 
lar, and  are  both  well  known  in  the  world  of 
letters.  The  Rainibow  has  published  articles 
from  their  pens  several  times,  and  is  happy  in 
liaving  two  poems  of  ususual  merit  under  An- 
toinette's name  in  this  numiber. 

Oct.  19.  Mrs.  M.  Davoren  Chambers,  an 
alumna  of  Loretto,  Dalkey,  Ireland, — a  valu- 
able and  valued  contributor  to  "The  Rain- 
bow," eamie  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  honour 
us  with  ber  presence  for  two  days.  She  gave 
talks  at  the  College  and  at  the  Abbey,  and  the 
students  were  unanimous  in  their  approval  of 
her  choice  of  subject.s,  viz.,  "Hats."    The  pres- 


ent number  of  the  magazine  contains  a  special- 
ly felicitous  contribution  from  her  pen,  -and  a 
short  review  of  a  book  on  •science,  published  by 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 


On  Saturday,  the  13th  of  October,  a  fast 
and  close  game  of  basketball  was  played  be- 
tween the  senior  team  of  Loretto  Convent,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Loretto  Abbey  team,  at  Loretto  Ab- 
bey, the  Abbey  winning  by  13-9.  Both  teams 
played  an  excellent  game,  and  while  the  com- 
bination of  the  visitors  was  perhaps  better  than 
that  of  the  'home  team,  the  Abbey,  by  its  indivi- 
dual plays,  more  than  overcame  this  advantage. 

Hamilton  secured  the  first  basket  and  at  tlie 
end  of  the  first  'half  the  score  stood  4-4  in  its 
favour.  After  the  intermission  the  Abbey  team 
played  in  better  form,  and  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond half,  the  score  was  tied  9-9.  Five  minutes 
overtime  play  was  ordered,  and  the  Abbey  se- 
cured two  baskets,  making  the  final  score  13-9. 
At  the  close  of  the  game  the  visiting  team  had 
tea  with  the  home  team.  A  challenge  for  a  re- 
turn game  at  Hamiilton  is  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

The  teams'  were : 
Abbey— Forwards,   M.   Teahan,     M.     Dods; 
jumping   centre,    M.   McKittrick;    side  centre, 
Eugenie  Denomy;  guards,  Helen  Dunne,  Mar- 
jorie  Healy. 

Hamilton — ^Forwards,  Edna  Grignac,  Frances 
Buckley;  jumping  oentre,  Monica  Goodrow; 
side  centre,  Donda  Ricci ;  guards,  Grace  Catliii, 
Beatrice  Schumer. 

Referees — ^Miss  Stuart,  Hamilton,  and  Miss 
Roach,  Toronto. 

#         #  i»  i»  • 

Our  College  Alumna,  Florence  Daley,  B.A.,  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  her  enterprise  and 
perseverance  in  securing  her  present  position. 
We  bave  received  her  card  of  announcement, 
that  she  and  Miss  Thoimpson,  M.A.,  have  open- 
ed an  offiee  for  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
the  Hamilton  Trust  Building.  Needless  to  add 
we  wish  them  phenomenal  success.  Our  long 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Daley  will  tempt  US'  lo 
entrust  all  our  cases  to  her  with  confidence. 
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The  late  honours  awarded  to  Agnes  Frances 
Lee  \m\e  given  joy  to  all  her  friends  at  Loretto, 
and  should  have  brought  much  encouragement 
to  herself  and  the  members  of  her  family.  She 
obt<ained  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Scholarship, 
The  Cafchoiic  Woinen's  League  Scholarship,  and 
the  prize  offered  by  the  I.F.C.A.  for  the  best 
essay  in  the  Ontario  branch  of  that  organiza- 
tion.   We  congratulate  her  heartily. 


Miss  Evelyn  Tierney,  who  attended  Loretto, 
Brunswick  Ave.,  three  yearsi  ago,  and  who  w«nt 
to  Ejigland  to  pursue  her  vocal  studies,  has 
scored  a  wonderful  success  in  opera,  and  has 
chosen  the  operatic  stage  for  her  career.  She 
sang  at  Albert  Hall,  Manchester,  and  at  tlie 
Palladium,  where  she  established  her  vocal  re- 
putation, and  is  alreadj^  engaged  for  Chorley, 
Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Liverpool  and  Queen's 


Hall,  London,    We  wish  her  continued  success 
and  happiness  in  the  exercdse  of  her  art. 

^  ^         ^         ^         w 

Memorial  Day  in  Joliet,  111.,  brought  a  letter 
from  Miss  Genevieve  Lennon,  recording  the 
touching  and  delicate  attention  accorded  by  our 
friends  there,  to  the  graves  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  in  Mt.  Olivet  cemetery.  A 
bouquet  of  white  carnations  was'  placed  at  the 
headstone  of  Sister  Alice,  Sister  Cecilia,  Sister 
Isabel,  Sister  Euphrosyne,  Sister  Aurelie  and 
all  the  others  buried  there.  It  was  a  mark  of 
affectionate  remembrance  which  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  Loretto. 

*     «     *     *     * 

Congratulations  are  due  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth (Bessie)  Haffey,  daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Haffey,  on  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Thomas  Francis 
Bellisle  of  this  eity.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Holy  Family  Church,  by  Rev.  Father 
Bellisle,  C.S.b". 


M  mpmor^  nf  M,  M.  Jlnarph 

ffinrpttn  Olnttttrnt  53^ta«ara  :^aUfl 


A  spouse  of  Christ  for  live  and  fifty  years, 
She  served  Him  gladly  in  this  vale  of  tears; 
She  saw  His  loveliness  in  earth  and  sky 
And  every  beauty  that  could  charm  the  eye ; 
And  He  Who  paints  the  sunset's  gorgeous  hue, 
Who  tints  the  flowers  that  shine  with  morning 
dew, 

Gave  her  His  talent.     ''Trade  until  I  come," 
He    softly   whispered,    leaving   her   blithesome 
Of  heart,  to  study  the  Creator's  ways 
And  wonders  of  His  work  throughout  her  days ! 

She  traded  and  He  came  ere  life  was  o'er. 
To  bring  her  safe  to  the  eternal  shore. 
No  fear  had  she  to  travel  the  lone  way 


That  leads  to  mystic  valley,  silver  grey. 
Shrouded  in  death's  mist.     No  messenger 
Wafted   the   dreaded   summoning  to   her. 
No,    Christ   Himself,    for   moments    brief    her 

Guest, 
Guided  the  way  unto  eternal  rest. 

Her  body  lies  in  peace  where  rising  spray 
Of  cataract,   like   incense,   day  by   day 
In  rainbow  colouring  ascends  on  high. 
As  if  her  love  of  beauty  could  not  die! 
While    rusliing   waters    time   will   never   stem, 
Beside  her  grave   chant  endless  requiem! 

DOROTHY  13. 
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LETTER  FROM  RATHFARNHAM-AND  REPLY 


Loreto  Abbey, 

Ratlifariiliarn,  Co.  Dublin. 

My  Dear  Marjorie, — 

As  you  have  asked  me  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  our  games  at  Loreto  Abbey,  Rathfarn- 
ham,  I  ishall  tell  yoii  all  about  them  in  this  let- 
ter. 

Hockey  is  our  principal  game  here— chiefly 
because  the  season  is  so  long — from  October 
until  April.  We  have  three  elevens,  and  tbose 
who  are  not  on  any  of  these  te^ms  play  with 
their  own  Divisions.  The  3rd  XI.  are  really 
substitutes  to  the  2nd  and  do  not  play  on  tlie 
3  St  XI.  hockey  field. 

The  first  three  elevens  are  picked  early  in 
October,  some  time  after  school  has  re-opened. 
Then,  in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  the  members 
of  eaich  team  vote  for  tiieir  own  captain  and 
viee-captain.  The  Divisions  have  separate  cap- 
tains and  committees  from  these. 

For  matches,  the  1st  and  2nd  Xla.  wear 
navy  blue  tunics  over  white  jerseys.  Our  ties 
and  belts  are  of  blue  and  gold — the  school  col- 
ours-. The  shields  have  the  word  "Excelsior" 
emibroidered  diagonally  across  them,  together 
with  the  initials  "R.A"— Ratiifarnham  Abbey. 
The  badges  are  round,  gold  brooches.  On 
them,  in  enamel,  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Institute  B.V.M.,  and  above  this  the  letters 
"R.A.G.C."— Rathfarnham  Abbey  Games  Club. 
Mem'bers  of  the  2nd  XI.  are  not  entitled  to 
wear  belts  or  shields. 

We  play  hockey  every  day  at  recreation, 
and  once — occasionally  twice — every  week  we 
have  hockey-practice  with  our  games  insti'Ui-- 
tress.  Miss  O 'Kelly. 

The  1st  and  2nd  XI.  's  have  out-matches  quite 
often  during  the  Christmas  and  Eaister  terms. 
After  every  match,  played  on  our  own  ground, 
tea  is  served  to  the  combatants  and  visitors  in 
the  Concert  Hall.     It  is  much  appreciated. 


This  year  tlm  1st  XI.  had  matches  witli 
Muckross  1st  XI.  and  with  Muckros.s  (Past) 
1st  XI.  The  former  we  wo.n,  'but  the  latter  we 
lost.  We  played  iRlathfarnham  Past  XI.  and 
won.  Two  matches  are  played  annually  with 
the  "Cherryfield  XL,"  which  is  gotten  up  by 
a  past  pupil  who  lives  near  Rathfarnham. 
One  match  is  played  on  our  ground  and  the 
second — the  return — is  played  at  "Cherry- 
field."  This  year  we  lost  the  first  -and  drew 
in  the  second  mateli. 

The  2nd  XL  do  not  play  quite  so  many 
matches.  Tlieir  mo«t  notable  matches  this  year 
were  those  against  Muckross  Past  XI. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  we  have  Inter-Provin- 
cial miatches.  Eleven  girls,  who  come  from 
Leijistei',  play  against  teams  made  up  in  the 
same  way,  of  girls  who  comie  from  the  other 
three  provinces— Ulster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught. 

Every  year  a  photograph  is  taken  of  the  1st 
XL  In  a  little  Avhile  we  shall  i)robably  see 
these  superseding  tlie  ordinary  pitctures  in  the 
schools — or  perhaps  hung  in  the  gymnasium. 
Past  pupils  will  appreciate  this.  Those  we 
have  now  are  framed  together. 

During  the  summer  term  tennis  is  tlir  game 
we  play  principally,  though  it  is  varied  by 
rounders.  As  the  term  is  so  short,  only  May 
and  June,  we  have  not  time  to  get  into  full 
swing,  or  so  it  se>em5j  to  us.  That  is  reserved 
for  the  holidays. 

We  bave  about  twelve  courts  and  they  ai-e 
always  fully  occupied  at  recreation.  Tourna- 
ments are  held  every  year,  championship  and 
liandicap  doubles  and  singh's.  They  are  played 
on  the  "knock-out"  system,  and  there  is  usual- 
ly a  good  entry. 

The  handicaps  are  a  great  boon  to  the  weak- 
er players,  who  gain  experieuice,  and  are  more 
confident  than  if  they  had  to  meet  better  op- 
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ponent'S  on  equal  terms.  This  year  a  3rd  di- 
vision couple  won  the  handicap  doubles,  and 
the  'handicap  singles  went  to  a  member  of  the 
same  Division.  Thisi  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  young  players. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  prize  given 
to  the  girl  who  has  done  most  to  help  on  the 
hocke}^,  and  who  has  been  most  enthusiastic 
about  it.  Our  hockey  captain  won  it  for  1922- 
1923. 

Another  prize  is  given  to  the  girl  who  has 
performed  the  same  service  for  the  tennis. 
These  awards  are  decided  by  vote. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  has  been  of  some  in- 
terest to  you,  and  we  are  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward to  receiving  an  account  of  your  games  at 
ToroDito. 

We  were  very  glad  to  meet  Mother  M. 
Irene  and  Mother  Alberta  during  their  visit  to 
Ireland.  There  is  a  hearty  "cead  mile  failte" 
awaiting  any  other  visitors  from  Toronto. 

I  remiain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Maureen  Harrington. 


Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Oct.  19,  1923. 

To  Maureen  Harrington,  Loreto  Abbey.  Rath- 
farnham,  Bublin,  Ireland. 

Dear  Maureen,^ — 

Since  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  give  such 
a  splendid  and  interesting  account  of  your 
games  at.  Rathfarnham,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  ours  at  the  Abbey. 

Basket-ball,  tennis  .and  baseball  are  played 
by  all,  ait  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
the  first  named  seems  to  take  the  lead  at  all 
times.  Two  captains  are  elected  early  in  Sep- 
temiber.  Bach  captain  choorjes  her  team,  com- 
posed of  six  players,  including  herself.  The 
first  team  is  generally  composed  of  the  better 
players;  these  are  the  girls  who  play  in  the  big 
games — by  that  I  mcfm  the  games  which  are 


played  in  the  different  Loretto  houses.  The 
second  team,  lalthough  not  superior,  generally 
makes  a  fairly  good  showing  with  the  first,  and 
it  is  a  tired  and  breathless  crowd  of  girls  that 
make  their  way  to  study  after  an  hour  of  prac- 
tice. 

During  the  entire  Autumn,  and  from  April 
till  June,  basket-ball  is  in  full  swing.  Most  of 
the  big  games  take  place  during  the  spring 
months,  as  everybody  sterns  to  be  ready  for 
work  then.  Although  basket-ball  is  a  very 
strenuous  game,  there  is  nothing  more  enjoy- 
able. 

We  play  on  an  out-door  grass  court  which 
is  situated  at  one  angle  of  our  spacious 
grounds,  quite  close  to  the  building.  Da  not 
think  I  am  Iboasting  when  I  say  that  the  Abbey 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  majority  of  her 
games. 

During  the  winter  months  we  have  a  rink 
which  occupies  a  corner  at  the  far  end  of  the 
grounds,  and  during  recreation  hours  it  is  well 
patronized.  This  year  we  have  among  us  some 
hockey  enthusiasts  who  are  planning  to  organ- 
ize a  team,  which  every  one  sinoereh^  hopes  will 
materialize. 

A  few  of  the  more  quiet  girls  take  no  part 
in  basket-ball  and  skating,  but  to  these  a  game 
offers  more  enjoyment.  Although  there  is  suffi- 
cient room  for  more  courts,  ojie  is  all  that's 
needed.  While  basket-ball  is  progressing  in 
the  spring  season,  the  base-ball  diamond  is  also 
a  popular  place.  There  are  no  special  teams 
chosen,  as  every  girl  is  a  base-ball  player,  and 
in  order  to  give  each  a  chance,  fresh  teams  are 
cliosen  daily. 

I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  you  again  and 
that  some  day  it  will  be  our  good  fortune  to 
meet.  Mother  Aliberta  has  not  had  time  to  tell 
all  about  her  visit  to  Rathfarnham,  but  we  be- 
lieve she  has  oceans  to  tell  of  all  the  wonderful 
things  she  saw  abroad.  She  sends  her  love, 
with  ours  to  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Marjorie  Dodds. 
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**THE    BIRTH    OF    MONTREAL" 


3N  "The  Birth  of  Montreal,"  by  Lady  Rod- 
dick, we  have  a  charming  and  attractive 
play  wliose  keynote  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
lineal : 

"This  life  is  but  a  striving  toward  perfection, 
A  looking  upward — how  expect  to  scale 
Tlie  heights  ere  Heaven  be  readied — but 

Faith's  a  light 
From  which  ill  shadows  flee — wliose  lantern 
man  may  clasi?. " 

It  is  a  plan  of  christian  lieroi»m-^the  Avhole 
pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  true  faith. 
It  is  a  story  of  noble  souls- — striving  for  an 
ideal — meeting  with  almost  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties— conquering  them  and  attaining,  in 
the  end,  the  goal.  It  is  a  story  of  hardships, 
of  complete  self-sacrifice,  yet  the  note  is  op- 
timistic. We  read  it,  enjoy  it  and  put  it  aside 
with  the  feeling  tliat  the  goal  of  perfection  is 
worth  struggling  to  reacli. 

"The  Birth  of  ^Monti-eaT'  is  a  clironicle 
play;  it  does  not  actually  teach  us  history,  but 
it  puts  flesh  and  bones  on  the  vskeleton  of  his- 
tory ;  we  actually  live  in  the  early  days  of  Can- 
adii ;  we  realize  keenly  the  lives  and  sacrifices 
of  the  early  pioneers,  and  their  lives  and  sac- 
rifices have  a  much  deeper  significance  for  us. 
The  plot  is  essentially  a  very  simple  one.  It 
is  only  a  framework  on  which  to  hang  a  very 
wonderful  character  study. 

There  is  no  love  story — uidess  we  consider 
the  simple,  yet  beautiful,  tale  of  Jeanne  and 
her  Indian  love— Anontebo,  "whose  gift  she 
spurned  until  it  coiiifs  from  Christian  hands." 

The  play  is  written. in  four  acts,  which  have 
been  entitled  "The  Vision,"  "The  Cross," 
"The  Combat,"  and  "The  Fulfilment." 

The  scene  of  the  first  Act  is  laid  in  France, 
in  the  home  of  Mme.  de  la  Danversiere.  En- 
thusiasm for  an  ideal  is  the  theme.  M.  de  la 
Danversiere  has  had  a  vision  at  Notre  Dame 


before  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar.  The  Holy 
P^amily  appeared  to  him;  thrive  the  Christ 
Child  said  to  him,  "Where  find  a  faithful  ser- 
vant?" and  gave  to  him  a  ring  with  the  word**, 
"  Jesu,  Marie  and  Joseph"  engraved  on  it.  An- 
other vision  came  to  him :  a  vision  of  Montreal 
Avitli  "great  churches,  godly  schools,  infirmaries 
and  Ville  Marie."  As  more  tangible  evidence, 
he  has  a  purse  of  gold  given  to  him  by  an  ap- 
parition in  priestly  garb.  The  fulfilment  of 
that  vision  is  his  goal.  His  ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm are  superb.  He  is  scoffed  at,  laughed 
at  and  his  visions  scorned,  even  by  those  who 
love  him  best.  His  wife  pleadis  with  him  to 
"forget  this  madness  born  of  dreams"  and  he 
answers  magnificently: 

"Ay,   dreams,   but   living  dreams,  not   man   I 

fear, 
An  earthly  king  who  builds  a  structure  rare 
And  beautiful,   protects   ils  burnished   grace 
And  guards  the  skilled  cimtrivers.     How.  but 

think 
The  King  Omnipotent   will   blow  the  winds 
To  fill  our  sails." 

The  second  act  is  in  Villa  Marie,  Montreal, 
on  Christmas  night,  three  years  later.  The 
picture  is  cleverly  drawn  ;  we  feel  it  and  almost 
see  it,  as  we  read.  A  fierce  storm  is  raging; 
the  river  is  rising  and  the  fort  is  in  grave 
danger.  Yet  these  dauntless  men  and  women 
who  have  left  everything  near  and  dear  to 
them  and  have  crossed  the  seas  to  face  un- 
known dangers,  have  no  fears.  Their  courage 
is  sul)liiii('.  \'ill('  Marie,  their  fondest  hone, 
may  l)c  destroyed,  but  they  bow  to    God's  will. 

The  flood  retires even  after  it  has  reached 

the  threshold,  and  they  only  say  in  thanks- 
giving, "Now  God  be  praised!" 

The  scene  of  the  third  act  is  still  in  Ville 
Marie,  some  fifteen  months  later.  Maisonneuve, 
the  brave  commander,  is  persuaded  by  his  meu 
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— restlevss  for  war — to  take  tlie  offensive  witli 
the  Iroquois,  who  have  been  threatening  them. 
He  yields  against  hisi  better  judgment,  and  the 
result  is  inevitable.  The  French  are  complete- 
ly routed  after  many  casualties,  but  only  after 
Maisonneuve  has  shown  his  fierce  courage  and 
has  had  a  miraculous  escape. 

The  fourth  act  takes  place  sixteen  years 
later,  still  in  Ville  Marie.  It  is  spring,  and 
with  the  change  in  season  there  is  a  change 
in  the  spirit.  Snows  and  ice  were  a  fitting 
background  for  tlie  struggles  and  liards!hips  of 
the  settlers,  but  with  the  fulfilment  of  their 
desires  comes  a  change.  We  find  the  Colonists 
after  their  day's  work,  "dancing  to  welcoine 
spring."  But  it  is  only  the  "flash  before  the 
storm."  There  is  still  one  more  combat. 
Jeanne  must  part  with  lier  husband  wliile  he 
and  his  Huron  tribes  defend  Ville  Marie  against 
the  Iroquois.     They  are  successful. 

"Tlie    Iroquois   retreat    with    silent    drums, 
With    vaunting   :^oiigs    unsung,    with   lagging 
steps. ' ' 

But  Anontebo  is  killed. 

Just  at  this  time  comes  news  from  France 
of  the  death  of  Danvej-siere.  The  saintly 
founder,  he  whose  enthusiasm  and  ardour  were 
responsible  for  the  success,  was  gone,  but  not 
before  his  work  was  accomplished.  Ville  Marie 
was  saved. 

While  this  play  is  founded  on  a  very  de- 
finite story  and  has  a  very  clearly  defined  set- 
ting, we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  has  a  deeper 
significance  than  at  first  appears.  It  is  typical 
of  life  when  lived  at  its  best  and  fullest.  The 
struggle  is  that  experienced  by  every  soul  who 
strives  to  attain  an  ideal.  His  own  soul  may 
be  fired  with  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  visions,  but  the  world  will  scoff,  friends  will 
not  flock  to  help  him  in  his  ett'orts,  and  many 
temptations  will  be  put  in  his  way.  He  will 
have  crosses  to  bear  he  will  have  battles  to 
fight,  and  it  is  only  by  sublime  courage  and 
perfect  faith  that  he  will  attain  his  ideal. 

As  a  character  study,  the  play  has  much 
merit.     The  characters  are  more  or  less  ideal- 


istic, in  that  they  all  possess  that  nobility  of 
soul  which  makes  them  forget  self  and  strive 
only  for  their  ideals.  But  they  are  not  roman- 
tic characters.  They  are  human  and  possess 
all  the  endearing  qualities  of  human  beings. 
M.  de  la  Danversiere  and  M.  de  Maisonneuve 
are  the  outstanding  male  characters  and  they 
are  portrayed  with  wonderful  strength  and 
heroism. 

The  female  characters  are  works  of  art. 
Tlie  scenes  between  Mile.  Jeanne  Mance  and 
Jeaiine,  the  Hhiron  convert,  present  a  splendid 
contrast  and  are  an  evidence  of  the'  author's 
skill  in  character  portrayal. 

If  I  might  be  critical,  I  should  say  that 
the  ending  of  the  play,  "The  Colonists  stand 
a]id  sing  '0  Canada!'  "  is  rather  weak  for  such 
a  play.  The  ending  of  the  three  previous  acts 
are  sublime  and  produce  a  sort  of  climax  in 
eacli  case.  But  here  is  it  not  also  a  chronolo- 
gical error? 

The  poetry  of  Lady  Roddick  is  in  itself  a 
delightful  and  attractive  study.  To  me  the 
most  distinctive  quality  of  her  writings,  whether 
in  play  or  poetry,  is  that  very  unmistakable  at- 
mospliere  which  permeates  them.  'In  almost 
everytliing  she  lias  wi'itten  we  have  only  to 
read  a  few  lines  and  we  are  unconsciously 
steeped  in  a  very  decided  and  distinctive  at- 
mo-sphere.  It  may  the  the  wilds  of  Canada — 
snows  and  ice  and  Indian  tribes,  or  it  may  be 
tlie  tropical  luxuriance  of  Florida,  but  it  is 
ever  present. 

Her  colorful  language  and  her  happy  choice 
of  words  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  this 
success. 

In  all  of  her  poems  we  have  a  lesson.  They 
could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
called  didactic,  yet  tliey  all  point  a  moral.  In 
"The  Gardener  Saint","  the  following  verse 
is  sufficient  to  commend  it : 

"My    soul's    a    harp    whereon     the  Lord  doth 
play. 
Stringing  lauds  of  melody; 
My  soul's  a  flute,  whose  siweet-toned  breaths 

convey 
The  Holy  Spirit's  purity; 
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My  soul's  a  temple,  where   llic    Word    holds 

sway, 
Salvation's  Song  of  Ecstasy!" 

We  have  the  beautiful  lesson  contained  in 
the  last  line,  *'To  work,  with  kindly  thoughts 
God's  will  thereby  attained." 

"The  Warning"  is  a  poem  with  an  unusual 
plot  or  story,  but  has  much  charm.  It,  too,  is 
decidedly  a  poem  with  a  moral — tlie  moral  of 
simple  kindness. 

She  has  written  a  group  of  Florida  poems, 
all  of  which  are  pervaded  with  the  colourful 
atmosphere  of  luxuriance,  nature  extravagant 
in  its  beauty. 

' '  Content ' '  introduces  an  idea  that  is  ditferent, 
yet  extremely  lovely.  The  poet  is  in  a  garden, 
rare  and  beautiful  so  beautiful  that  siie  ean 
find  no  words"  to  express  its  loveliness.  She 
decides  that  words  are  meant  to  express  long- 
ing; tliey  are  vain  in  the  expreission  of  perfect 
content.  The  sounds  of  nature — "zepliyrs  rust- 
ling fruited  boughs'"-— "a  mocking-bird's  sweet 
carolling" — alone  can  exjn-ess  this  gardener's 
beauty. 

There  are  in  this  grouj)  two  charming 
poems,  "Effort"  and  "Heart's  Ease,"  wliicli 
seem  to  supplement  each  olher.  The  poet 
watches  a  fluttering  bird  fall  helpless  into  the 
fowh'r's  net,  and  after  many  ett'orts  he  rends 
tlie  nel  and  soars  on  higli.  The  poet  I'ealizes 
that  ber  Avill  is  the  bird,  surrounded  by  ditfi- 
culties — "oppressed  by  the  fowler's  sorry  net 


that  muzzles  thought" — and  only  by  great  ef- 
foi't  may  the  will  break  through  and  soar  on 
high  as  the  bird. 

"Heart's  Ease "  pictures  the  longings  within 
Ibe  soul — even  tJie  satisfied  soul — to  soar 
above,  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  to  face 
ugliness  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  goal.  And 
that  goal,  once  the  effort  is  made  and  the  diffi- 
culties conquered,  is  rewarded  by  perfect 
heart's  ease. 

In  her  Indian  poems  the  author  has  given 
the  same  sure  deft  touch  of  setting  wliich  made 
"Tlie  Birth  of  Montreal"  so  attractive. 

To  me  the  most  appealing  of  her  poems  is  a 
vei-y  short  one    "Because  He  Lived."    It  con- 
tains in  just  twelve  lines  the  story  of  a  noble 
and  i)ei-feet  life,  and  ends  with  the  line: 
"Because  be  lived,  I  bold  earth's  key." 

Lady  Roddick  is  a  poet  of  no  small  merit. 
Her  work  is  distinctive  and  attractive.  She 
writes  with  a  sureness  of  touch  and  an  absolute 
familiarity  with  her  subject,  wliich  is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  impressiveness  of  her  work. 

But  above  all,  her  poetry  is  inspiring.  Her 
poems  are  poems  of  i;leals.  We  read  them 
and  leave  them  aside  with  a  feeling  that  the 
"wild  joy  of  living"  consists  in  an  effort  to 
attain  the  best  and  noblest  in  life;  to  make  the 
supreme  effort;  surnn)unt  all  difficulties  and 
be  rewarded  by  that  perfect  "  heart 's-ease." 

MARY   M.  PICKETT. 
Lorctto  Abbey  College. 
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AN    INSPIRING    EVENT 

Fourth  General  Convention  of  Catholic  Students'  Mission  Crusade 
by  the  Toronto  Delegate,  Angela  Hannan,  B.A. 


' '  Tempus  fugit ! "  It  is  now  three  months 
sine€  I  left  Toronto,  expecting  to  arrive  at 
the  small  and  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  to  attend  the  Students'  Mission 
Convention  at  Notre  Dame  University,  but  Fate 
had  decreed  otherwise,  and  I  found  myself 
landed  at  the  largest  boarding  school  in  Ameri- 
ca, if  not,  in  the  whole  world.  Some  nineteen 
hundred  students  are  in  attendance  at  Notre 
Dame,  which  is  direeted  by  the  Holy  Cross 
Fathers.  There  are  Arts,  Law  and  Science 
buildings,  and  a  very  wonderful  Library  and 
Art  Gallery.  The  ground®  consist  of  about 
four  hundred  acres,  contain  two  lakes,  and  on  a 
slope  overhanging  one  of  these,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting building  of  the  University  to  me.  Fa- 
ther Sarin,  the  founder  of  Notre  Dame,  is  buried 
there.  It  was  in  this  chapel  he  said  his 
first  Mass.  Outside  the  chapel  is  like  a  log 
cabin,  but  there  are  no  windows  and  no  means 
of  letting  the  daylight  filter  in,  excei)t  through 
the  door  at  the  rear.  From  the  ceiling  are 
suspended  many  swinging  silver  sanctuary 
lamps.  This,  and  the  absence  of  any  church 
pews,  gave  an  air  of  mystery  and  reverence 
that  did  not  fail  to  iiiiprc-;  llie  most  irreverent 
of  us  all. 

Although  it  is  not  usual  to  mention  the 
most  uninteresting  fact  about  a  trip  of  this 
nature,  I  am  going  to  do  it,  if  only  by  way  of 
warning  to  the  next  delegate  who  goes  to  a 
convention  of  the  kind.  The  lack  of  a  look- 
ing-gla.ss  of  any  descri]:)tion  in  Badiii  Hall, 
where  I  was  lodged,  made  it  a  case  of  real  ne- 
cessity for  mie  to  wear  my  hat  constantly  dur- 
ing the  entire  three  days,  ergo :  Delegates 
bring  your  hand-mirrors  with  you. 

There  were  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
people  collected  from  all  i)arts  of  the  States, 
from  Canada,  China,  Japan,  India  and  from 
many  European  countries.    Fifteen  hundred  of 


these  were  delegates;  the  other  thousand  con- 
sisted of  priests  and  nuns  and  visitors,  all  of 
whom  had  assembled  at  Notre  Dame  to  find 
out  more  about  the  Mission  Crusade  or  about 
the  Missions  themselves. 

Here  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  out- 
ytanding  features  which  wiere  evident  through- 
out the  Convention,  and  to  w'hich,  in  the  main, 
might  be  attributed  it®  success.  The  first  was 
the  thorough  organization  or  planning  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  ease  with  which  these 
plans  were  carried  out;  the  second  was  the 
magnificent  spirit  or  enthusiasm  of  all  con- 
cerned, which  increased  rather  than  decreased 
as  the  days  went  on. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  Convention  fell  into 
tliree  divisions:  (1)  the  initiation,  (2)  the  edu- 
cation, (3)  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
initiation  ceremony  took  place  the  firsit  even- 
ing we  were  there,  and  to  describe  its  effect 
ui)on  me  in  full,  I  shall  have  to  relate  a  little 
incident  that  occurred  at  supper. 

I  met  some  very  nice  people  from  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  Avho  said  that  they  had  run  into 
a  meeting  of  Ku  Klux  Klan,  about  three  miles 
from  the  University,  and  they  were  at  first 
afraid  they  would  be  stopped,  but  those  gentle- 
men allowed  them  to  pass  unmolested.  How- 
ever, it  gave  m.e  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  as 
up  to  this  time  I  had  not  realized  that  Indiana 
was  their  strongest  State.  The  supper  incident 
passed  from  my  mind,  until  we  all  went  into 
the  Cathedral  at  7.30  p.m.,  Avhere  on  the  back 
of  the  benches,  row  upon  row,  were  placed  the 
very  same  outfi,t  as  that  worn  by  the  K.K.K., 
except  the  mask. 

Father  Donovan,  a  Holy  Cross  Father  of 
much  oratorical  renown,  delivered  the  opening 
sermon.  He  was  very  eloquent,  almost  too 
eloquent  for  me,  for  think  of  my  horror  when 
he  said  :    ''It  has  ibeen"  reported  that  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  not  only  met 
under  the  very  shadows  of  No.tre  Dame,  but 
are  here  in  our  midst  to-nig-ht.  They  have 
hurled  down  the  gage  to  fight  Catholicism  to 
the  end."  Father  Donovan  took  it  up  and 
flung  it  back  in  their  fa€69,  saying  that  the 
Crusaders  would  go  forth  and  fight  them  face 
to  face,  with  the  same  fiery  cross  upon  their 
breasts,  symbolic  of  love  and  justice,  not  of 
hate,  but  they  would  go  unmasked,  as  a  symbol 
of  truth. 

At  this  point  some  of  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished and  in  marched  some  hundred  men  in 
navy  blue,  bearing  torches,  who  stood  as  a 
body-guard  at  the  end  of  the  seats.  Then  a 
man  clad  in  a  crimson  robe  with  black  panels, 
delivered  the  Crusadera'  oath  of  fealty  to  Our 
Lady.  Then  the  Crusadersi  walked  out  of  the 
Cathedral,  in  procession  to  the  gro^tto  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  beside  which  an  altar  has 
been  erected  for  the  occasion. 

We  walked  over  unknown  ground  to  the 
grotto,  in  absolute  darkness,  save  for  the 
torches,  but  my  feelings  were  far  from  those 
of  a  Crusiader,  to  whom  fear  is  unknown. 

When  we  were  all  stationed  at  the  Grotto, 
first  the  man  in  crimison  spoke  a  few  words, 
then  there  came  forth  a  man  dressed  similarly 
in  green,  and  after  he  spoke,  the  veil  was  re- 
moved between  us  and  the  altar,  and  the  spot- 
liglit  revealed  a  knight,  clad  in  perfect  his- 
toric detail,  like  the  knights  of  old.  As  he 
stepped  forward  to  speak,  the  clatter  of  his 
armour  could  be  heard  to  sound  and  resound. 

lie  compared  us  to  the  first  Crusaders  go- 
ing forth,  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  regain 
the  Holy  Places  fix)m  the  unhallowed  hands  of 
the  Saracen,  and,  **you  too,"  he  said,  "arc 
going  forth  to  fight  a  crusade  and  you  shall 
have  for  your  banner — "  Just  then  a  black 
veil  was  removed  from  a  life-sized  figure  of 
Our  Lord  crucified. 

How  I  wish  that  all  of  you  readers  liad 
been  there  that  night,  just  to  see  that  banner 
standing  forth  against  the  darkness;  you  could 
not  have  failed  to  catch  the  meaning  and  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  Students'  Mission  Cru- 
sade. 


For  me,  the  next  day  was  the  most  inter- 
esting— Education  Day — although  the  business 
conferences  were  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
Conferences  were  divided  into  Foreign  und 
Home  subjects.  Dr.  McGlinchey,  of  Boston, 
introduced  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
Monsignor  Knoll,  that  of  Home  Missions.  Then 
a  number  of  questions  covering  the  whole  mis- 
sion field  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  answere<l 
by  men  or  women  who  had  laboured  in  thes'.; 
difi:'erent  fields. 

I  have  not  space  now,  nor  could  I  ever 
write  down  all  tliat  was  said  during  these 
Conferences.  I  shall  just  mention  a  little  of 
what  Dr.  Michael  Mathis  said  about  the  Indian 
Missions  and  what  Bisliop  Forbes  said  con- 
cerning those  of  Africa. 

The  day  was  opened  by  Pontifical  High 
Mass,  and  the  first  Conference,  by  an  address 
by  Monsignor  Beckmann,  President  of  the 
C.S.M.C.  He  made  clear  the  object  of  the 
Crusade.     He  said : 

''The  primary  object  of  the  Crusade  is  edu- 
cational. It  is  a  holy  purpose.  The  Church 
relies  upon  the  CiS.M.C.  to  solve  tlie  problem 
of  the  Missions.  It  relies  on  the  idealism  of 
youth  to  wage  war  against  the  powei-s  of  dark- 
ness, and  it  makes  the  youth  full-fledged  Ca- 
tholics by  educating  them  to  the  Mission 
ideals."  These  words  very  explicitly  define  the 
meaning  of  the  Mission  Crusade.  Some  of  the 
ways  suggested  for  acquiring  this  education 
were  (1)  to  become  m;embers  of  the  C.S.M.C. 
(2)  to  form  good  missionary  reading  circles  in 
the  units ;  to  have  lectures,  stereoptican  views 
about  the  missions ;  to'  procure  lantern  slides  or 
movies  bearing  on  these  subjects'.  The  slogan 
of  the  Convention  was:  "Solidify,"  i.e.,  the 
object  of  the  Convention  was  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  strengthening  all  the  units,  bf  mak- 
ing the  Crusade  more  educational,  and  of  mak- 
ing a  C.S.M.C.  unit  the  most  live  organization 
in  the  school. 

The  question  Father  Mathis  was  asked  ran 
as  follows:  "What  is  the  greatest  missionary 
problem  in  India  ?  What  is  being  done  to  meet 
it?"  He  commenced  his  answer  by  saying  that 
there  were  four  principal  missionary  activities 
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in  India,  corresponding  to  the  four  great  prob- 
lems: (1)  The  care  of  the  native  Catholics, 
numbering  three  million;  there  is  a  great  work 
to  be  done  in  preserving  them  in"  their  faith 
after  Baptism ;  in  developing  and  deepening 
their  growth  of  Catholic  life.  There  is  need 
for  more  missionariesi,  particularly  for  more 
native  clergy,  to  carry  on  the  work.  (2)  That 
of  weeding  out  superstition.  The  Indian  peo- 
ple are  very  superstitious.  This  work,  again, 
is  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  workers.  (3) 
Concerns  the  aborigines  and  outcasts.  Won- 
derful success  attends  the  labours  among  the 
aborigines,  but  again,  "the  harvest  is  great 
but  the  labourers  are  few."  (4)  The  work 
among  the  !Hindoos,  whose  conversion  is  the 
greatest  problem.  Father  Mathis  declared  that, 
without  question,  these  people  are  the  most 
religious  he  ever  met  or  heard  of.  The  diffi- 
culty of  th^ir  conversion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  them 
that  by  joining  the  Catholic  Church  they  would 
be  leaving  a  lower  for  a  higher  ideal.   Prayer 


and  more  men  is  again  the  requirement  to 
meet  this  ne^d. 

Bishop  Forbes  answered  the  same  questions ; 
but  instead  of  India,  he  had  Africa.  The 
greatest  problem  of  Africa,  he  said,  is  that  of 
training  the  native  clergy,  and  more  catechists. 
He  took  some  trouble  to  show  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  black  man,  which  is  rated  so  low 
amongst  us,  as  a  inile,  can  be  readily  compared 
with  ours.  The  African  people  easily  embrace 
the  faith,  but  the  native  priests  and  nuns  can 
achieve  tliree  times  the  results  of  the  white 
clergy.  Bisliop  Forbes  recommended  fervent 
prayer  for  more  vocations,  as  the  means  of 
meeting  and  overcoming  this  obstacle. 

In  like  manner  did  many  other  renowned 
and  holy  men  deal  with  the  various  problems 
of  home  or  foreign  missions. 

Sometime,  dear  reader,  it  may  be  your  lot 
to  have  an  experience  like  mine.  If  so,  be  sure 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  laibours  and  your 
needs.  My  missionary  education  is  far  from 
complete,  but  the  Fourth  General  Convention 
of  the  C.S.M.C.  has  started  the  ball  rolling. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  it  to  run  its  full  cycle. 
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Aa  |0it  IGtke  3t 


Shakespeare  has  been  ealled  the  "Wizard  of 
the  Human  Heart,"  and  this  idea  seems  to  be 
very  pronounced  in  '*Asi  You  Like  It."  He 
presents  so  many  players,  all  different  in  char- 
acter and  puts  his  thoughts  and  opinions  of  life 
in  their  speeches.  In  this  play  we  see  all  the 
different  stations  of  life,  land  also  many  of  the 
customs  of  his  time. 

In  iRiosalind's  character  we  find  a  girl  with 
wonderful  qualities  and  great  charm,  Siie  is 
the  leading  figure  in  this  play,  and  consequent- 
ly it  is  she  who  brings  out  the  characters  of  her 
fellow-players.  In  the  first  part  of  the  play  she 
is  sad  because  of  her  father's  banishment,  but 
has  a  strong  enough  character  to  overcome  her 
grief  and  be  merry  with  Celia,  She  then  falls 
in  love.  Shakespeare  must  have  known  human 
nature  well  to  have  arramged  matters  in  this 
way,  for  didn't  Rosalind  fonget  her  father  in 
her  love  for  Orlando?  She  tried  to  please  every- 
one in  that  Forest  of  Anden.  She  made  fun  of 
Phebe  to  shame  Silvius  for  loving  such  a  woman. 
She  attempted  to  cure  Orlando  of  liis  love  for 
''Hi's  Rosalind."  In  all  the  different  phases  of 
her  character  we  see  the  main  cliaraeteristies  of 
those  with  whom  she  acts.  She  brings  out  Or- 
lando's noble  qualities,  and  even  Phebe  is  forced 
to  pity  Silvius,  for  she  finds  herself  in  love  with 
Rosalind — in  the  disguise  of  Ganymede — who 
scorns  her  in  return.  Silvius  also  is  scorned  for 
his  love,  and  in  this  way  we  see  that  even  Phebe 
has  one  human  virtue — pity. 

In  the  story  of  Orlando  and  Adam,  we  see 
the  faithfulness  of  an  old  family  servant  for  his 
young  master.  We  admire  Orlando  for  his 
thoughtfulness  of  Adam,  and  Adam,  for  his  a;b- 
solute  faith  in  Orlando.  In  consequence  of  this 
love  between  a  gentle  master  and  his  servant, 
we  see  the  good  will  and  sympathy  of  Duke 
Senior,  when  he  is  approached  and  asked  for 
food.  Thus  Shakespeare  makes  his  players  act 
as  in  real  life  and  show  the  true  feelings  of  the 
human  heart. 


Jacques  is  typical  of  the  people  who  are  al- 
ways striving  for  something  new.  He  exhibitH 
or  emphasizes  Orlando's  natural  wit,  as  well  as 
Rosalind's,  and  we  have  a  glimpse  of  tlieir 
cheerful  outlook  on  life.  Jacques  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  characters  in  the  play,  and  many  of 
his  speeches  have  passed  into  proverbs. 

But  were  not  those  speeches  Shakespeare's 
thoughts,  and  did  he  not  mean  them  to  be  taken 
for  sarcasm  on  the  customs  and  follies  of  his 
day?  He  expressesi  himself  in  this  manner  be- 
cause he  knows  he  won't  be  blamed  for  them 
if  he  lets  Jacques  be  responsible.  This  only  con- 
firms Shakesipeare 's  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, for  he  knows  that  people  will  take  them  as 
ho  means  them  to  take  them. 

In  Touchstone  we  see  a  man  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  make  those  around  him  laugh,  though 
he  reveals  beneath  his  folly  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom; but  it  is  his  business  to  amuse  by  what- 
ever means.  Audrey,  in  contrast  to  Rosalind, 
is  a  fool  or  simpleton,  for  she  has  not  wit,  and 
is  not  even  as  clever  as  Phebe. 

Duke  Frederick  and  Oliver — ^Orlando's  cle- 
ver brothel--— are  very  tyrannical.  The  Duke 
seizes  his  brother's  lands  and  in  turn  Oliver 
seizes  his  sliai'e  of  the  will.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  two  such  characters  should  be  re- 
conciled in  the  very  happy  ending  of  the  play, 
but  of  eourse,  Shakespeare  wrote  "As  You  Like 
It"  for  a  rest  from  his  heavy  dramas,  and  he 
wanted  this  play  to  please  everyone  in  one  way 
or  other.  However,  to  make  this  seem  more  hu- 
man, he  robsi  neither  Oliver  nor  Duke  Frederick 
of  his  dignity. 

Celia  is  almost  as  charming  as  Rosalind, 
therefore  it  would  hardly  have  seemed  human 
if  she  were  left  alone  at  the  end  of  the  play,  so 
Shakespeare  makes  Oliver,  the  previous  tyi'ant, 
fall  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight  and  marry 
the  next  day.  It  seems  rather  ridiculous,  but 
did  it  not  happen  in  the  Forest  of  Arden? 

Thus  from  all  the  ciiaracters  in  this  play  we 
see  the  author's  wonderful  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature. 

CliARA  CARROLL. 

Loretto  Abbey. 
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A    TIMELY    DEFENCE 

I  liave  been  driven  positively  wratliy  lately 
b,y  the  numerous  aspersions  cast  on  tlie  "Mo- 
dern Girl"."  She  is  being  given  as  much  ob- 
jectionable notoriety  and  space  in  recent  maga- 
zines and  papers,  by  writers  great  and  petty, 
as'the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Dope  Trafficers. 

As  a  girl  of  the  period,  I  feel  it  my  right 
and  my  duty  to  uphold  the  modern  girl  and 
defend  her  against  many  false  statements  from 
those  who  prophesy  that  our  downward  career 
is  swift  and  sure.  Should  we  not  at  least  be 
allowed  to  contrast  ourselves  with  the  girl  of 
one  or  two  previous  generations?  We  might, 
with  no  disadvantage  to  ourselves,  challenge 
girls  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

Our  style  of  dress  seems  to  be  the  main  ob- 
jection.   I  do  not  take  the  "Flapper"  into  this 
consideration.    It  isn't  fair  to  generalize  about 
modern  girls  with  her  as  a  model.    I  do  not  de- 
fend her,  nor  any  girl  who  is  the  extreme  of 
her  type.    But  the  wholesome  modern  gir],  who 
is  capable  and  eificient,  who  represents  the  ma- 
jority of  modern   girls.    Who   can  deny  that 
she  wears  sensible  clotlies,  clothes  which  really 
are  practical?    She  nearly  always  wears  ribbed 
woollen  hose,  so  much  better  than  the  delicate 
silk  stockings  which  insist  on  ripping  and  run- 
ning.    Her  dress  may  be  shorter,  but   she  is 
young  only  once,  and  while  she  is  young  she 
should  be  allowed  to  be  ditferent  from  grown- 
ups and  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  of 
action.     Every  healthy,  normal  girl  should  bo 
given  opportunity  to  participate  in  games,  and 
enjoy  sports  suitable  to  her  age— which  could 
not  have  been  the  case  long  ago  when  hoop- 
skirts  were  in  order.    How  like  walking  lamp- 
shades our  demure   grandmothers  must  have 
looked!     Our  modern  girl  wears  sweaters  and 
blouses,  which  give  her  body  perfect  freedom, 
a  much  healthier  and  more  natural  thing  tha)i 
the  old-time  cramping  into  little  wasp-waists, 
which  were  ridiculous  as  well  as  highly  injuri- 
ous. 


But  now  about  her  hair.  How  can  critics 
be  so  loud  in  condemnation  of  modern  methods 
of  Avearing  that?  Can  they  fail  to  see  that  the 
ncAv  style  is  a  blessing  ?  It  is  far  easier  to  ar- 
range, and  it  has  clean  and  sanitary  advant- 
ages besides.  At  any  rate  it  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  fashions  of  long  ago,  when  girls 
wore  white  powdered  wigs,  switches  and  rats. 
I  should  think  they  would  have  been  afraid 
to  go  out  without  a  hat  for  fear  the  whole  de- 
vice would  blow  oif. 

But  the  critics  of  to-day  arc  only  following 
the  footsteps  of  their  predecssors.  Have  you 
ever  remarked  in  the  good  old  books  there  is  a 
general  bemoaning  of  the  follies  of  the  day? 
' '  The  old  order  cliangeth, ' '  they  say,  and  re- 
peat it  dismally  many  times.  There  is  one  com- 
forting reflection:  fashions  and  fads  come  and 
go  like  winter  and  summer.  They  always  did 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so.  Were  it 
otherwise,  what  a  very  monotonous  world  tliis 
would  be ! 

Since  the  war  a  remarkable  change  has 
come  over  the  world  Avith  regard  to  the  avo- 
cations of  girls.  Men,  young  and  old,  were 
called  to  arms,  men  who  held  noteworthy  and 
prominent  positions.  They  all  went,  rich  and 
poor,  for  their  country 's  cause,  and  left  behind 
them  the  women,  to  fill  their  offices  and  occu- 
pations as  best  they  could.  They  certainly  did 
admirably  during  that  period,  short,  when  one 
considers  the  changes  it  brought  about,  but 
endless  years  to  those  who  waited  at  home  in 
sorrow  and  anxiety  for  tlieir  dear  ones  "ovor 
there." 

We  find  the  change  in  the  status  of  woman 
has  been  brought  about  in  such  a  relatively 
short  period,  that  it  is  only  natural,  as  in  all 
other  changes  that  have  been  effected  during 
the  world's  history,  that  there  should  be  some 
undue  excess  in  her  conduct,  and  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  criticism.  But  we  have  no  doubt 
that  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions,  the 
modern  girl  will  compare  even  more  favourably 
than  she  now  does,  with  those  of  earlier  times. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


Yetive  Hood. 
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Sleview  of  ^ooks 


Nature  Secrets,  by  Mary  D.  Chambers.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  8  Arlington  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.     School   edition  75c. 

We  n€ed,  and  shall  always  need,  in  our 
class-rooms,  science  books  which  are  rendered 
not  only  intelligible  to  the  young,  but  are  pre- 
sented in  siuch  a  form  as  to  arouse  an  interest 
and  a  liking  for  this  study,  otherwise  it  is  apt 
to  become  dry  and  distasteful.  This  need  is 
met  very  happily  in  ''Nature  Secrets."  One 
can  foresee  the  delight  in  children's  eyesf  when 
such  a  chapter  as  "Curion,  the  King's  Messen- 
ger," is  taken  up,  where  copper  is  compared  to 
a  little  red-skinned  Indian  boy;  where  the  ac- 
tivities of  chemical  elements  are  called 
"pranks";  and  attraction  and  repulsion,  are 
disguised  under  the  human  figures  of  friendly 
and  unfriendly  relations.  There  will  surely  be 
no  dull  or  apathetic  eye  in  the  class  whose 
science  period  is  made  as  congenial  and  attrac- 
tive as  it  is  made  in  Mrs.  Chamber's  boo-k.  The 
very  chapter  headings  are  pleasantly  sugges- 
tive: "Sounds  we  cannot  hear  and  sights  we 
cannot  see";  "Miss  Oxygen  at  Work";  "The 
story  of  the  Wheat  Mother  and  her  Babies," 
etc.  We  warmly  endorse  this  book  for  supple- 
mentary reading^  where  it  may  not  be  introduc- 
ed las  a  regular  text-book.  It  has  been  examined 
and  pronounced  upon  by  many  eminent  educa- 
tional authorities,  as  not  only  reliable  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  but  from  a  pedagogical 

one  as  well. 

*     *     *     *     * 

The  four  following  books  are  published  by 
Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  36-38  Barclay  St. 
They  can  be  secured  by  writing  directly  there, 
or  by  applying  to  any  Catholic  Bookseller. 

The  Gable,  Marion  Ames  Taggart's  latest 
novel,  8vo.,  cloth,  407  pages,  net  $2.00;  post- 
age 15c. 

It  becomes  a  strong  duty,  if  not  a  sacred 
vocation,  for  persons  who  can  write  like  Marion 


Ames  Taggart,  to  give  books  like  "No  Handi- 
cap," and  "The  Cable,"  her  latest  one,  to  the 
world  as  often  as  possible.  "The  Cable"  is 
quite  alluring  in  its  yellow,  illustrated  jacket, 
for  the  readers  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The 
plot  is  grippingly  life-like;  the  language  full 
of  natural  colloquialisms,  and  many  of  the 
situations  familiar  enough  to  appeal  to  the  girl 
of  the  present  day.  One  need  not  recommend 
it  to  those  for  whom  it  should  mean  most. 
It  will  suffice  to  let  it  fall  into  their  hands. 
The  heroine,  Cecely  Adair,  a  true  product  of 
post-war  times,  is  a  boy-like,  pure-minded,  free- 
ypirited  girl,  whose  courage  is  tried  in  more 
ways  than  one,  so  severely  in  one,  that  she 
nearly  goes  under,  but  for  the  hold  she  keeps 
upon  the  slender  thread  of  faith  which  is  hers. 
A  friendly  helper  comes  at  the  crucial  moment 
and  averts  her  marriage  with  a  divorced  man 
wiho  has  won  her  affections  under  false  preten- 
sions, "The  Cable ' '  is  more  than  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  reader's  undivided  attention,  which 
many  critics  consider  the  proof  of  good  writ- 
ing. 

***** 

Viola  Hudson,  Isabel  0.  Clarke's  new  novel, 
8vo.,  cloth,  487  pages,  net  $2.00;  postage  15c. 

"Viola  Hudson,"  as  a  review  by  Michael 
Earls  has  it,  "is  a  new  laurel  to  the  fame  of  its 
author";  "a  criticism  of  life,"  in  Arnold's 
phrase,  "therefore  literature."  It  revolves 
round  the  problem  of  "mixed  marriage"  and 
contains  a  warning  in  its  sequel  against  clandes- 
tine marriage,  that  evil  of  which  society  at 
present  offers  only  too  many  woeful  examples. 
One  detects  the  drift  of  the  plot  from  the  first 
chapter,  where  the  heroine,  an  orphan,  tied 
down,  as  so  many  are,  to  the  humdrum  duties 
of  home  life,  including  in  her  ease  the  teaching 
of  her  sister-in-law's  two  small,  stupid  children, 
is  invited  to  go  with  an  old  family  friend  on  a 
leisurely  sojourn  through  the  countries  of  lower 
Europe.  The  Cinderella  and  Fairy  godmother 
arrangement  works  out  well  until  the  latter 's 
son,  a  pampered,  worldly  young  man,  makes 
his  appearance,  and  entiees  this  Cinderella  into 
a  trap  from  which  she  makes  but  a  sorry  es- 
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cape.  The  denouement  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
but  the  straits  into  which  this  heroine  is  led, 
the  price  she  has  to  pay  when  she  realizes  the 
deceit  of  which  she  has  been  the  unknowing 
victim — points  a  powerful  lesson.  We  think 
th€  character  of  Esme,  the  man  who  brings 
about  the  trouble,  is  a  little  over-drawn,  a  trifle 
abnormal,  which  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
probability  of  the  tale,  but  in  spite  of  that  flaw, 
the  book  is  sure  to  attract  a  host  of  readers, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  ours. 
*     •     •     *     • 

Whoopee,  the  story  of  a  Catholic  Summer 
Camp,  by  Neil  Boynton,  S.J.,  12mo.,  cloth,  with 
frontispiece,  net  $1.25;  postage  10c. 

It  takes  a  certain  very  select  kind  of  reader 
to  appreciate  to  the  full  this  ''corking  camp 
yarn,"  but  his  name  is  legion,  nevertheless.  The 
opening  scene  is  laid  in  Washington,  that  city 
where  big  thinigs  are  sure  to  happen,  and  little 
things  may.  "Wish  Craig,"  the  youthful  hero 
of  this  story,  has  a  chance  meeting  with  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  and  a  wonderful 
change  in  his  fortunes  takes  place.  He  is  soon 
transferred  by  appointment  to  that  paradise  for 
boys,  Camp  Columbus,  with  the  other  boys  of 
his  class  and  street.  We  follow  him  through  his 
many  evolutions  there,  in  the  water,  at  a  churcli 
fair,  doing  a  good  turn  in  a  car  at  midnight,  and 
paddling  in  a  furious  race.  The  talk  betAveen 
the  corps  of  Christian  Brothers,  who  are  the 
Camp  guardians,  and  their  charges,  throws  a 
new  liglht  on  boy-life  and  habit,  and  provokes 
many  a  laugh  in  young  and  old.  Read  it  and 
see  if  it  doesn't ! 

***** 

In  the  Wilds  of  the  Canyon,  A  Juvenile, 
by  H.  S.  Spalding,  S.J.,  12mo.,  cloth,  net  $1.00; 
postage  10c. 

The  very  title  of  this  book,  with  its  striking 
cover-plate  of  a  boy  levelling  a  rifle  at  an  enor- 
mous bear,  while  an  aeroplane  is  swooping 
down  upon  it  from  above,  has  captured  its 
army  of  readers  before  the  first  page  has  been 


turned.  The  boy  and  the  adventure  are  des- 
cribed with  graphic  realism.  We  come  upon 
the  hero  spending  his  Saturday  in  a  narrow 
court-yard  back  of  his  home  in  an  unsavory 
quarter  of  a  large  city,  fishing  for  rats  with  a 
hook  and  line.  His  opportunities  for  sport  and 
healthy  exercise  are  found  to  be  too  limited  for 
his  growing  strength  and  enterprise.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Big  Brother  Association  rescues  him 
from  his  third  or  fourth  summons  to  the  Juven- 
ile Court  and  sends  him  to  a  ranch  in  Mexico, 
wliere  things  happen ! — things  that  cannot 
fail  to  produce  thrills  in  the  heart  of  any  boy, 
and  our  hero  is  a  normal  boy,  who  would  have 
probably  become  better  acquainted  with  tlie 
inside  of  a  jail,  than  with  the  haunts  of  birds 
and  bears.  The  romance  element  is  likely  to 
be  a  negligible  one  in  the  tale,  for  all  but  the 
exceptional  boy.  The  average  boy  will  devour 
it  whole,  I  venture  to  assert. 


.Talks  to  Boys,  by  Father  Conroy,  S.J.  (Pa- 
per 'binding,  net  25c.).  These  talks  are  written 
by  one  who  knows  what  boys  like  as  well  -vs 
what  they  need.  They  have  been  gathered  from 
tlie  pages  of  ''Queen's  Work"  by  request  of  the 
reading  public.  They  are  a  timely  and  urgent 
eall  to  better  and  higher  things  in  the  conduct 
of  the  youth  of  the  present  day,  yet  their  tone 
is  far  from  "preachy"  or  they  would  hardly  be 
so  popular  among  tliose  for  Avhom  they  are  writ- 
ten. They  deal  witli  the  ordinary,  every-day 
phases  of  boy-life,  and  tend  to  make  hoth  his 
ideals  and  his  conduct  a  miatter  of  personal  con- 
cern, rather  than  one  that  is  regulated  solely  hy 
his  ]iatural  instincts,  the  vicious  example  of  oth- 
ers or  the  coercion  of  his  elders  who  have  him 
in  charge.  He  is  sure  to  receive  in  good  grace 
the  direction  involved  in  such  alluring  talks  as 
those  eontained  under  tlie  headings:  "Bluffer 
and  Co.,"  "The  Misfits."  "Snake-charmers," 
"On  Having  Our  Own  Way,"  "On  Bad  Umpir- 
ing," etc.  The  triffling  cost  puts  this  valuable 
little  book  within  the  reach  of  evervone. 
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THE    CANADIAN    NATIONAL    EXHIBITION 


The  Oanadian  National  Exhibition  has  done 
much  to  make  our  city  widely  known  and  has 
helped  to  gain  for  it  the  title  of  "Queen  City 
of  the  Lakes."  For  forty-five  years  it  has  been 
held  here  and  in  this  way  has  brought  Toronto 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Tourists,  parti- 
cularly those  from  other  parts  of  Canada  and 
thie  United  States,  do  not  consider  their  travels 
complete  until  they  Imve  paid  a  visit  to  Toronto 
during   the   Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  grounds  are  situated  in  the 
south-wesitern  section  of  the  city,  borderiag 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  occupy  an  area 
of  three  hundred  acres.  The  main  entrance  is 
from  Duft'erin  street.  As  one  leaves  the  street 
ear  to  walk  towards  the  gates,  the  beautiful 
arch  over  the  entrance  is  th*  first  object  to  at- 
tract attention.  It  is  very  high  and  massive 
and  at  night  is  made  to  stand  out  brilliantly 
against  the  sky  by  the  hundreds  of  electric 
lights  w^hich  adorn  it. 

Once  inside  the  grounds,  one  is  impressed 
by  their  extent.  As  far  as  eye  can  se«  there 
are  smooth  green  lawns  dotted  here  and  thei-e 
with  immense  boiildings  and  intersected  by 
broad  roadways  which  are  crowded  with  people. 

The  Oanadian  National  Exhibition  is  fam- 
ous for  its  beautiful  buildings,  which  are  sub- 
sitantially  built  of  brick  and  stone.  There  are 
eighty  large  buildings  in  the  Park  and  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  ones.  The  Park  is  valued  at 
five  million  and  the  buildings  at  six  million  dol- 
lars. The  southern  boundary  of  the  Park  is 
protected  from  Ontario's  waves  by  a  sea-wall 
about  a  mile  long.  Boat  races  are  held  here 
on  certain  days  and  then  tliis  wall  is  croAvded 
with  •excited  spectators. 

The  interesting  exhibits  that  one  sees  on 
entering  the  buildings  are  far  too  numerous  to 
mention  liere.  If  there  is  any  particular  work 
within  the  power  of  man  that  interests  you  T  am 
sure  you  will  find  something  pertaining  to  it 


at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  The 
man  whose  hobby  is  the  study  of  motor  cars 
will  find  much  to  interest  him  at  the  Motor 
Show.  The  exhibit  of  pasisenger  cars  occupies 
one  whole  building,  while  another  large  build- 
ing is  given  to  tlie  display  of  motor  trucks  and 
cars  for  commercial  purposes.  The  woman  who 
is  interested  in  needle-work  or  domestic  machin- 
ery will  enjoy  going  through  tiie  Women's 
Building  and  the  Electrical  Building,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  display  of  electrical  appliances 
used  in  the  home.  The  people  from  the  farm 
can  learn  how  to  carry  on  their  work  in  the 
most  modern  and  scientific  way.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  Art  may  spend  a  pleasant  liour 
in  the  Art  Gallery. 

Music  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
.  gramme  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
Great  sums  of  money  are  expended  in  procur- 
ing the  services  of  the  most  famous  bands  for 
the  two  weeks  of  the  Fair.  In  previous  years 
we  have  listened  to  bands  under  the  direction 
of  Sousa  and  Creatore,  but  this  year  the  music 
was  supplied  by  a  Mexican  band  ajnd  a  Cuban 
band.  Their  programmes  are  always  a  special 
attraction  and  the  interest  of  the  people  in  band 
music  is  evinced  'by  the  immense  crowds  that 
surround  the  band-stands  at  every  concert. 
But  band  music  is  only  one  feature  of  the  mu- 
sical activities  at  the  Exhibition. 

A  stroll  through  the  Music  Building  in 
which  the  pianos  and  phonographs  vie  with 
each  other  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
visitors,  would  be  most  helpful  to  a  prospr<»ti ve 
purchaser.  Even  though  one's  mind  was  not 
intent  on  acquiring  one  of  these  handsome  mo- 
dels the  great  beauty  of  design  and  the  excel- 
lent workmanship  would  well  repay  the  time 
spent  at  this  exhibit. 

Music  Day  is  especially  reserved  for  com- 
petitions in  singing  and  piano-playing  which 
have  attained  considerable  renown.     On  this 
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day,  also,  the  numerous  musical  associations 
of  the  city  are  asked  to  perform  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds.  This  y«ar  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Minsitrels,  Ben  Hokea's  Stringed 
Instrument  Group,  and  some  of  the  Canoe  Club 
Minstrels  entertained  large  crowds  and  were 
accorded  much  praise  for  their  efforts.  During 
the  last  week  of  the  Exhibition  the  people  in 
attendance  are  given  an  opportunity  to  hear 
siome  of  the  world's  best  music  at  very  reason- 
able prices.  A  company  of  players  present 
Grand  Opera  in  the  Coliseum,  an  immense 
building  which  seats  m-any  thousands.  A  dif- 
ferent opera  is  given  each  night  and  the  Coli- 
seum is  alwaysi  crowded. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  chorus 
of  over  two  thousand  voices  whicb  sings  in 
front  of  the  Grandstand.  It  is  a  w^onderful 
sight  to  see  that  mass  of  people  and  to  listen 
to  the  beautiful  melodies  sung  in  perfect  har- 
mony. That  large  assembly  obeys  the  con- 
ductor as  if  they  were  one  person. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  each  year 
shows  a  marked  advance  in  the  musical  pro- 
gramme of  tihe  Exhibition  and  the  interesif  of 
the  public  increases  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  genuine  appreeiation  of  good,  music  is 
very  encouraging.  It  is  indicative  of  the  high 
moral  tone  of  the  life  of  the  city  and,  if  it 
continues,  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
similar  results  in  the  future. 

The  Midway  is  considered  one  of  the  main 
attractions  at  the  Exhibition.  It  is  a  long, 
wide  road  bordered  on  both  sides  with  tents 
containing  many  objects  of  interest  to  the 
throng  of  people  who  wander  up  and  down 
the  roiadway.  On  paying  the  required  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  at  each  tent,  you  may  go  in- 
side and  see  a  man  swallowing  swords,  or  a 
snake-charmer,  or  perhaps  the  tricks  of  some 
trained  animals.  If  you  believe  all  that  your 
eye  siees  you  will  leave  the  Midway  in  a  state 
of  amazement. 

Those  spending  a  day  at  the  Exhibition 
usually  complete  their  visit  by  attending  the 
performance  which  is  sho^m  'before  the  Grand- 
stand every  night.     Hundreds   of  people   are 


employed  in  the  staging  of  this  performance, 
which  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  huge  pageant. 
It  lasts  for  about  two  hours  and  a  half  and 
ends  with  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks. 

Then  that  large  erowd  of  many  thousand 
people  quiekly  disperses. 

DOROTHY  H.  lSULL,IVAN,  2T6. 


Found  in  the  Note-Book  of  a  client  of  Blessed 
Soeur  Therese. — Free  Translation. 

Little  Flower!     Little  Flower! 

You  must  help  me  in  this  hour 

To  do  the  thing  I've  pledged  myself  to  do : 

For  I  feel  a  weak  misgiving 

And  my  life  is  not  worth  living 

IJnless,  somehow,  I'm  helped  along  by  you. 

Liitle  Flower!     Little  Flower! 

You  had  your  misgiving  hour. 

When  you  lived  upon  this  planet  long  ago, — - 

But  the  Blessed  Infant  gave  you 

That  which  served  at  once  to  save  you. 

And  His  favours  fell  on  you  like  flakes  of  snow. 

Little    Flower!      Little    Flower! 
I   shall   grow  morose  and  sour, 
If  I'm  left  to  struggle  through  it  all  alone; 
Then  all  my  friends  will  shun  me, 
Even  you  wall  frown  upon  me, 
And  the  world    will    reap  the  bitter  thoughts 
I've  sown. 

Little  Flower!     Little  Flower! 

Won't  you  come  this  verj^  hour, 

For  you    know    you    promised    solemnly    you 

would ; 
And  all  these  stupid  things 
Will  be  lifted — as  on  wings. 
And  they'll  find   themselves  all  beautiful  and 

good. 
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ST.  HILDA   ABBESS    OF   WHITBY 

By  Jam€«  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 


^r  OME  time  ago  the  Atlantic  Moiitlily  pub- 
^y  lislied  after  considerable  preliminary  an- 
nouncement a  scries  of  articles  on  "Tlic 
Wo-man  Question. ' '  These  were  meant  lo  orient 
the  people  of  our  generation,  especially  the  in- 
telligent readers  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  usie  the 
expression  without  prejudice  and  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  irony,  as  to  the  postion  of  wo- 
man past,  present  and'  future.  The  series  be- 
gan with  some  articles!  by  Mr.  W.  L.  George, 
an  Englishman,  who  m  heralded  in  the  editorial 
announcement  as  ''a  recognized  authority  on 
tlie  woman  question,"  and  one  v/iio  would  sure- 
ly enable  American  readers  to  undersitand  bet- 
ter than  ever  before  all  the  facts  Avith  regard 
to  this  much-debated  question  as  to  the  place 
of  woman  as  it  was,  'and  is,  and  must  be  and 
surely  will  be. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  article, 
Mr.  George  emphasized  the  great  progress  that 
had  come  to  mankind  in  all  that  concerns  the 
due  appreciation  of  Wioman,  and  above  all,  her 
place  in  the  centuries.  He  did  not  liesitate  to 
say  that  in  the  olden  time  men  had  been  found 
to  deny  woman  an  intellect.  He  went  on  to  say 
moreover,  "they  have  gone  further  and  s'eem  to 
remember  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  Ecumeni- 
cal Council  denied  her  a  soul." 

Here  is  this  "recognized  authority  on  the 
woman  question,"  i-^peatin^  the  absurd  old 
story  that  h.as  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
truth,  a  story  that  has  been  corrected  over  and 
over  again  by  reference  to  the  documents  in  the 
case  which  are  readily  available,  but  in  spite  of 
that  is  constantly  recurring  in  the  present-day 
abundant  literature  of  the  eternal  woman  ques- 
tion. What  surprises  one  is  that  at  this  late 
date  a  man  not  alone  supposed  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  the  place  of  woman  in  history,  but  also 
pretended  to  know  anything  about  feminine  his- 
tory at  all,  should  still  quote  what  the  Germans 
so  expressively  called  the  old  "history  lie"  as 


glibly  as  ever.  From  an  American  standpoint 
at  least  what  is  still  more  surprising  is  that  tiie 
Atlantic  sihould  print  it. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  from  this,  however, 
just  what  a  curious  mijsconception  of  woman's 
place  in  history  must  exist  among  those  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  modern  literature  on  the 
r.ubject,  if  a  writer  who  knows  so  little  about 
the  history  of  women  and  education  in  the  past, 
as  to  make  a  statement  of  this  kind,  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  authority.  When  chal- 
lenged for  the  proof  of  his  statement  Mr.  George 
refers — of  course — to  the  Council  of  ]\Iacon, 
which  was  held  toward  the  end  of  tlie  sixth 
century.  This  was  diocesan  or  at  most  provin- 
cial, not  ecumenical,  and  the  bishops  had  a 
grammatical  discussion  as  to  whether  the  word 
"vir"  (gentleman)  applies  also  to  woman  as 
"homo,  the  more  generic  term  of  course  does. 
It  is  out  of  this  that  someone  made  the  sup- 
posed denial  of  a  soul  to  woman. 

'It  would  have  taken  but  a  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  real  history  of  feminine  education 
to  have  saved  this  authority  on  the  woman 
question  from  such  an  egregious  blunder.  For 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Macon  already  two 
women  educators  who  organized  magnificent 
developments  iin  feminine  education  had  run 
their  careers  and  had  accomplished  inlcllcetual 
work  of  a  high  order  that  was  not  only  to  live 
in  tradition,  but  was  by  its  -actual  influence  and 
organization  to  continue  to  have  weight  among 
women  down  even  to  our  own  time.  In  their 
own  generations  these  two  women  were  looked 
\\[}  to  as  great  intellectual  lights,  leaders  not 
only  of  their  own  .sex,  but  of  the  humanity  of 
their  ddy,  and  they  have,  been  venerated  for 
their  lofty  qualities  of  soul  and  mind  by  all  the 
generations  ever  since.  They  were  saints,  but 
unfortunately  one  of  the  special  fruits  of  the  re- 
formation has  been  to  make  people  neglect  the 
lives  of  the  saints.    The  term  saint    in  connee- 
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tiion  with  an  historic  personage  seems  quite  suffi- 
cient to  make  most  people  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  often  contemptuously  refuse  to  know  any- 
thing further.  This  little  world  of  ours  is  only 
■just  waking  up  through  the  study  of  the  lives 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Teresa  and  St.  Clare  and 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  St.  Ignatius  and  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  to 
realize  that  these  were  among  the  most  inter- 
esting influential  and  unselfish  persons  in  the 
history  of  humanity. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  two  women 
saints  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  to  whom 
I  refer  were  St.  Brigid  of  Ireland,  whose  great 
schoiol  of  Kildare  is  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  feminine  education,  representing  its  first 
great  Christian  development  and  St.  Scholas- 
tica,  the  Sister  of  St.  Benedict  herself,  the 
foundress  of  the  Benedictine  Nunneries,  which 
were  homes  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  retreat 
for  so  many  fine  women  during  the  early  trou- 
bled centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  During  the 
time  of  which  this  English  authority  on  the 
woman  question  speaks  so  contemptuously  the 
institutions  founded  by  these  women  offered 
refuges  of  peace  to  women  who  wanted  to  se- 
cure for  themiselves  the  opportunity  to  cul- 
tivate the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual  life. 

What  is  perhaps  even  imore  surprising  is 
that  this  English  authority  on  women  should 
ignore  or  perhaps  have  forgotten  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  work  of  an  English-woman  who  lived 
within  the  generation  of  the  date  of  this  Coun- 
cil which  is  so  glibly  proclaimed  to  have  declar- 
ed that  women  had  no  soul.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  the  Abbess  Hilda,  whom 
the  world  knows  better  as  St.  Hilda  of  Whil- 
by,  lived  her  life  as  the  superior  of  twin  insti- 
tutions for  men  and  women,  being  the  respon- 
sible head  of  both  the  monastery  and  the  con- 
vent, the  whole  institution  becoming  very  fam- 
ous. There  seems  to  be  no  use  merely  denying 
once  more  the  assertion  with  regard  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Maoon,  anyone  can  look  that  matter  up 
and  find  what  a  mare's  nest  the  reference  to  it 
is,  but  tli'e  history  of  this  English  woman,  the 
fame  of  whose  wisdom  was  so  great  that  from 
even  distant  eonntries,  kings,  nobles,  prelates. 


superiors  oi  moniastie  institutions,  scholars, 
monks,  and  in  a  word  men  of  every  degree 
came  to  eonsnlt  her,  is  worth  while  bringing 
out  once  more  as  exhibiting  the  utter  lack  of  the 
knowledge  of  history  that  is  contained  in  such 
declarations.  Though  I  suppose  in  spite  of 
that  too  the  references  will  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  with  a  confidence  borne  of 
Ignorance  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  wom'an  question  in  history, 
as  modern  popular  writers  know  it. 

At  the  begininng  it  may  be  said  that  what 
Ave  know  about  St.  Hilda  is  not  gleaned  from 
any  vague  and  distant  tradition  written  iby 
someone  who  was  filling  in  lacunae  in  history 
as  best  he  could  and  who,  confident  that  there 
were  no  doeumients  to  contravert  anything  he 
ii'.ight  say  with  regard  to  the  dim  and  distant 
past,  let  his  imagination  and  his  wish  to  exalt 
the  influence  of  Christianity  run  away  wall 
him  into  very  dubions  realms  of  fable.  Our 
authority  for  the  life  of  St.  Hilda,  who  was 
born  in  614  within  thirty  years  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Macon,  and  died  some  sixty-five  years 
later,  is  the  venerable  Bede,  the  great  his- 
torian and  doetor  of  the  Church,  who  was 
himself  born  in  672,  and  therefore  actually 
lived  a  portion  of  his  life  during  St.  Hilda's 
own  time  and  must  have  collected  the  materials 
that  he  has  with  regard  to  her  from  those  who 
had  known  her  personally  and  in  whose  mem- 
ories were  still  fresh  the  details  of  her  career 
as  the  great  English  ecclesiastical  historian 
has  transcribed  them  for  us. 

Like  so  many  of  the  distinguished  Abbesses 
of  these  early  centuries,  like  St.  Brigid  herself 
to  take  but  one  example,  Hilda  came  of  royal 
lineage.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hereric,  the 
nephew  of  King  Edwin  of  Northumbria.  She 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity  in  the  early 
years  of  her  girlhood  when  she  was  yet  under 
fifteen.  Following  the  example  of  her  sister,  in 
her  ardor  of  devotion  she  became  a  nun.  She 
resolved  at  first  to  enter  a  convert  at  a  distance 
from  home,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  distrac- 
tions that  might  come  to  her  from  the  nearness 
of  relatives,  and  above  all  so  as  to  make  the 
complete    sacrifiece    of   woirMly    considerations 
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and  home  ties  in  the  religimis  life,  but  she 
was  recalled  by  St.  Aidan,  w^ho  assured  her  that 
there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  her  to  de- 
vote herself  to  her  own  people  land  accomplish 
much  good. 

Hilda  had  not  been  long  a  religious  before 
her  power  of  administration  wias  recognized 
and  she  was  made  the  abbess  of  a  double  mon- 
astery of  monks  and  nuns  at  Hertlepool  in  what 
is  now  the  distant  North  of  England,  and  ruled 
with  great  success.  Her  ajdrainistrative  ability 
led  her  to  be  selected  for  a  still  more  difficult 
task,  the  building  up  of  a  monastery  at 
Streaneshalch,  where  the  monastery  foundation 
had  not  succeeded  well.  Streaneshalich  after- 
wards came  to  be  known  as  Whitby  and  it  was 
here  that  Hilda's  great  career  was  lived  and 
that  fame  deservedly  acquired,  which  has 'made 
her  name  a  household  word,  for  all  those  who 
know  anything  about  Christianity  and  its  re- 
lation to  women,  or  the  history  of  feminine  edu- 
cation. 

Probably  the  incident,  or  rather  set  of  in- 
cidents, for  which  St.  Hilda's  name  is  best 
known  among  the  scholars  and  students  of  our 
generation,  is  the  story  of  Caedmon,  the  fam 
ous  author  of  a  series  of  bilblical  poems,  iu 
which  the  material  of  Genesis,  afterwards  used 
by  Milton,  was  first  put  into  poetic  form  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  That  story  told  us  by  the  ven- 
erable Bede,  who  was  himself  a  contemporary 
of  Caedmon,  as  he  was  of  St.  Hilda,  is  extreme- 
ly interesting.  Caedmon  was  attached  as  a  la- 
borer, perhaps  what  would  now  be  called  a  lay 
brother,  to  the  twin  monasteries  of  Whitby, 
over  whieli  St.  Hilda  ruled  as  Abbess.  He  had 
received  no  education  and  his  life  was  spent 
in  lalboring  with  his  liands.  He  had  often 
heard  his  fellow  laborers  sing  with  the  harp 
in  the  evenings  after  their  work  was  done,  a 
custom  which  reveals  rather  interestingly  a 
definite  stage  of  culture  among  the  working 
classes  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  contradicts  much  of  current  opinion 
as  to  popular  ignorance  at  that  time.  Once 
the  harp  was  passed  to  him  and  he  was  asked 
to  take  has  share  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
assiembled  laborers  'by  singing  to  them  for  the 


benefit  of  the  company.  Knowing  nothing  of 
poetry,  he  left  the  room  for  very  shame.  On 
several  other  occasions  this  happened  to  him 
until  he  began  to  take  this  inevitable  exhibition 
of  his  ignorance  rather  to  heart. 

In  his  shame-facedness  he  used  to  withdraw 
to  the  stable  where,  having  charge  of  the  horses 
of  the  monastery,  he  was  accustomed  to  sle^Bp 
during  the  night.  Here  he  had  a  dream  in 
which,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  dreams,  the 
last  incident  that  he  had  been  thinking  about 
before  he  fell  asleep  recurred  to  him  and  there 
stood  by  him  one  in  his  vi.sion  who  called  him 
by  name  and  ibade  him  sing.  His  mystical  visi- 
tant, however,  insisted,  and  when  Caedmon 
said :  "I  cannot  sing,  and  therefore  I  left  the 
feast,"  replied:  ''Sing  to  me,  nevertheless, 
sing  of  Creation."  Thereupon  Caedmon,  who 
was  familiar  with  G-enesis  because  of  the  fre- 
quent reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  monas- 
tery out  loud  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  who 
therefore  knew  it  very  well,  though  at  this 
time  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  ibegan  to 
sing  in  praise  of  God  verses  descriptive  of  the 
creation  of  man  which  he  had  never  heard  be- 
fore. 

In  the  morning  he  i-ecalled  not  only  the  in- 
''i'dents  of  the  dream,  but  the  words  which  had 
come  to  him.  Others  have  had  dream  poems 
and  indeed  a  book  of  verses  which,  according 
to  their  authors,  were  composed  in  dreams, 
would,  if  collected,  make  a  rather  large  volume. 
Mo  one,  however,  has  ever  dreamed  quite  so 
successfully,  and  above  all,  not  at  such  length  in 
verse,  as  Caedmon.  The  next  morning  Caed- 
mon went  to  St.  Hilda  and  told  his  story.  Then 
at  her  invitation  he  recited  for  her  and  the 
>.?holarly  men  of  the  monastery,  whom,  after 
listening  for  a  little  while,  the  Abbess  summon- 
od  to  hear  liim,  the  verses  which  had  come  to 
him  during  the  night.  There  could  be  no  pos- 
sible doubt  that  he  had  been  inspired  to  sing. 
Whether  that  inspiration  shall  be  taken  in 
the  modern  sense  in  which  the  poets  so  often 
use  it,  or  in  the  older  sense  which  seemed  to 
these  good  monks  and  their  Abbess  to  proclaim 
that  this  lay  brother  had  received  a  Divine  gift 
must  'be  left  for  modern  readers  to  decide  for 
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themselves,  aocording  to  their  mental  attitudes 
toward  such  eventsi. 

They  were  not  isatisfied,  however,  with  the 
first  sample  that  he  had  given  them,,  but  they 
suggested  some  further  sacred  stories  as  sub- 
jects for  his  muse,  and  he  confirmed  their 
opinion  of  his  inspiration  by  turning  them  into 
excellent  verse.  The  Abbess  Hilda  then  per- 
suaded him  to  become  a  moiik  and  thus  secure 
opportunities  for  his  education.  His  humility 
would  scarcely  permit  him,  but  it  was  repre- 
sented to  hinu  he  owed  it  to  himself,  to  the 
monastery,  and,  above  all,  to>  the  inspiration 
which  had  come  to  him  to  give  just  as  full  play 
as  possible  to  his  poetic  abilities. 

Accordingly  he  was  taught  to  read  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  biblical  story  which  he 
turned  into  "sweet  verse."  Bede  has  told  us 
of  his  long  years  of  poetic  writing  and  then  of 
his  holy  death,  so  that,  no  wonder,  he  came  to 
be  honored  as  a  saint  as  well  as  a  poet  and  is 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Church,  though 
few  who  have  studied  the  account  of  his  great 
poems,  or  the  poems  themselves,  seem  to  be 
aware  of  this  title  of  honor  and  veneration, 
which  was  so  lovingly  accorded  him  by  the 
people  of  his  own  time  and  generation. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  precious  herit- 
age of  English  sacred  poetry,  which  has  had 
its  eontributions  in  practically  every  century 
ever  since.  What  is  interesting  for  us  here, 
of  course,  is  the  Abbess  Hilda's  connection 
with  Caedmon  and  her  place  as  the  patroness 
of  literature  and  education,  even  for  the  la- 
borer of  the  monastery  at  Whitby,  who  showed 
that  he  had  a  gift  for  higher  things.  Surely 
this  must  be  taken  not  as  an  exception,  ibut  as 
representing  the  custom,  of  the  time.  Only 
one  such  great  poet  as  Caedmon  could  well  be 
expected  in  a  single  generation,  but  there  must 
have  been  many  other  laborers  at  Whitby  who, 
showing  some  ability  with  harp  and  song,  were 
accorded  the  opportunity  to  develop  their, 
talents  and  make  themselves  something  more 
than  hand  workers  in  this  great  establishment. 
That  a  woman  should  have  been  an  institution 
that  meant  so  much  for  education,  and  be  so 


looked  up  to,  is  indeed  a  startling  contradic- 
tion of  what  is  so  often  said  with  regard  to 
tlie  absolute  lack  of  opportunities  for  women 
to  develop  their  intellects  or  exhibit  their  pow- 
ers of  administration  in  the  times  so  long  be- 
fore our  own.  This  century  of  St.  Hilda  is 
often  supposed  to  be  oije  of  the  darkest  periods, 
yet  here  is  a  striking  testimony  of  the  fact 
that  when  women  had  in  them  powers  of  in- 
telligence and  administrative  ability,  opportuni- 
ties for  their  display  were  not  lacking,  but 
on  the  contrary,  were  afforded  with  a  fullness 
that  might  well  be  envied  in  our  time. 

St.  Hilda  came  to  be  held  in  the  following 
(generations  almost  as  much  in  veneration 
among  the  inhabitants  of  what  we  now  call  Eng- 
land as  St.  Brigid  was  among  the  Irish.  Many 
churches  were  named  after  her,  and  as  the 
towns  grew  around  these  churches  they  came 
to  beair  her  name  also.  There  are  probably 
a  dozen  or  more  old  English  churches  dedicated 
St.  Hilda  on  the  northeast  coast  of  England 
alone.  She  was  very  early  looked  upon  as  a 
saint  and  it  was  felt  in  erecting  ehurches  under 
her  invocation  that  the  people  were  raising  just 
so  many  monuments  in  her  honor.  This  was 
a  favorite  mode  of  recognition  for  those  who 
had  done  great  good  work,  particularly  in 
what  we  now  call  social  service,  in  that  olden 
time.  Probably  the  finest  monument  ever 
erected  to  a  woman  is  the  Cathedral  at  Mar- 
burg in  honor  of  ^t.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
which  was  after  all  a  popular  tribute  of  venera- 
tion in  the  early  thirteenth  eentury  from  the 
German  citizens  of  Marburg,  very  like  that 
given  to  St.  Hilda  some  six  centuries  before. 

( Note. — Some'  of  these  towns  bsa.r  by  corrupition 
names  very  different  from  Hildia  in  qiut  time.  South 
'Shieldis,  for  instance,  i's  said  to  be  a  oornupition  of  the 
name  iSt.  Hilda's.  Anyome  who  knows  the  te'nden.cy 
in  English  speedli  to  modify  sucih  place  names  al- 
most beyond  reccgnitiion  of  their  oTiginals,  will  mot 
be  'Eiunprised  at  this.  Ghariinig  Cross  is  Chere  reine 
croix.  the  crosis  of  the  dear  Quisen  Eleanor,  Rotten 
Row  is  'the  Route  de  Roi,  or  route  of  the  King,  a.nd 
Bishoip  Stubbs,  the  Priofes'sor  of  Hiiistory  at  Oxford, 
traced  his  'patrcnymic  'Stubbs  to  Stubbing  ori^iinially 
derived  from  the  ambitious  Norman  name  St.  Al- 
bans) . 

— Oourteisy   of   "CMldren   of  Providence." 
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KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER 


Among  all  who  obtain  tlie  higheist  honours 
in  book-lore  and  science,  tew  can  be  s-aid  to 
possess  the  knowledge  which  h  most  beneficial 
to  mankind,  if  rightly  used, — the  knowledge  of 
on-e  's  fellow-creatures.  In  looking  through  his- 
tory we  find  that  the  greatest  leaders  and 
rulers'  have  posses>sed  thisi  power.  Foremost 
among  the  rulers  who  have  miade  their  nations 
famous,  is  Elizabeth,  who  ruled  over  England 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

If  is  well  known  that  Elizabeth  was  one  of 
the  mosif  erudite  women  of  the  period,  and  dur- 
ing her  reign  her  country  became  ricli  and 
prosperous,  on  land  and  sea.  Yet  she  came  to 
the  throne  during  one  of  the  mo»t  critical  per- 
iods of  English  Hisitory.  Her  triumph  is  as- 
cribed principally  to  her  keen  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  She  was  not  a  good  woman, 
but  she  shaped  her  policy  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  great  destiny.  She  worked  on  the 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  her  courtiers  and 
enemies  till  she  had  accomplished  her  end. 

All  who  are  skilled  in  literature  and  mathe- 
matics cannot  be  said  to  have  knowledge.  The 
wis'est  king  wlio  reigned  in  England  ruled  bad- 
ly. James  I.  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  his  period,  but  he  was  not  a  strong  man  or  a 
good  ruler.  His  rule  was  weak  and  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  pass  actsi  which  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  country.  As  he  knew  nothing 
of  otliers,  those  whom  lie  chose  for  his  advisei*s 
were  incompetent  and  often  dissolute  and  reck- 
less. He  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  son,  tlie  ill-fated 
Charles  I.,  a  host  of  conflicting  parties  in  Eng- 
land. 

There  has  been  only  one  nuui  wliose  works 
have  been  deemed  imanortal.  Shakespeare  knew 
his  fellow-men,  their  passions,  their  vices  and 
their  humanity.  His  plays  are  written  about 
real  people  and  they  are  great. 

Knowledge,  to  those  who  know  how  to  use 
it,  can  be  a  great  power  for  good  or  evil.  Many 
have  been  led  astray  by  those  who  have  known 


ihcir  weak  points  and  played  upon  them.  If 
one  knows  people  iand  can  bring  them  where 
one  wills,  lives  can  be  ruined. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  make  use  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  othei*s 
are  to  be  honoured.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  help 
one's  fellow-icreatures.  It  is  good  to  feel  that 
one  has  been  helped. 

In  every  walk  of  life  it  is  found  that  those 
who  know  human  nature  well  make  the  best 
friends.  They  are  tolerant  and  make  allow- 
ances for  the  inevitable  falls  to  whieh  all  of  us 
are  subject.  They  can  appreciate  the  good  that 
is  in  the  most  wayward  being.  The  latter  will 
respond  more  easily  to  goad  advice,  for  they 
know  that  their  friends'  understand. 

Knowledge  is  power,  and  they  who  help 
their  fellows  will  inherit  a  glorious  reward. 
''Charity  eovereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and 
it  is  charity  to  use  one's  gifts  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 

Maureen  Harrington. 

Loretto,  Rathfarnham. 


A  Happy  Thought 

The  happy  thought  in  gifts 
is  sure  to  occur  to  you  if 
you  seek  for  it  at  the  Ryrie 
store. 

Among  the  thousands  of 
lovely  things  our  show-cases 
hold,  there  is  just  the  gift 
you  are  looking  for — and  at 
the  price  you  have  decided 
to  spend. 

RYRIE  BROS. 

LIM ITED 
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To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Have  you  seen  two  little  kitties 
In  your  travels  anywhere? 
One  is  glossy,  jet-black, 
The  other  golden  fair, 
With  eyes  that  shine  like  starlight, 
And  paws  so  velvet  soft. 
That  two  such  lovely  kittens 
You  wouldn't  see  quite  oft. 
They  were  full  of  tricks,  my  kittens, 
They  knew  naught  but  sport  and  play, 
They  frisked  and  jumped  and  gamboled 
To  their  hearts'  content  all  day. 
They  boxed  each  others'  soft  ears. 
They  played  with  my  long  tail. 
They  ran  up  poles  and  tall  trees, 
And  never  once  did  fail 
To  give  delight  to  others 
As  they  always  gave  to  me, 
But  now  they're  gone,  my  kitties, 
And  I'm  heart-broke,  you  see. 
I've  searched  the  grounds  and  convent, 
I've  scoured  the  Holy  Hill, 
Went  over  to  the.Rect'ry 
To  make  inquiries,  still 
I  get  no  information, 
Tho'  I'm  asking  day  by  day, 
If  anyone  could  tell  me 
-    Who  took  my  pets  away. 
I  thought  that  in  September 
I'd  be  sending  them  to  school, 
And  fancied  I  could  see  them 
Acting  up  to  rule; 
Playing  with  other  children 
At  the  happy  recess  time, 


Falling  in  line  with  class-mates, 

When  the  little  bell  would  chime. 

They  would  have  taken  vocal, 

Such  singers  they'd  have  made. 

Beneath  the  convent  windows 

To   chant   a  serenade ! 

They  would  Irave  gone  to  High  School, 

And  when  they  finished,  they 

Were  going  on  to  College 

To  get  at  least  B.A. 

E'en  further  dreams  I  cherished, 

For  imagination  runs, 

And  I  saw  them  in  the  future 

Among  the  holy  nuns ! 

But  all  my  plans  and  projects 

Have  vanished  into  air, 

Since  the}^  took  from  me  my  kitties. 

Jet  black  and  golden  fair. 

Oh,   'twas  an  act  so  cruel 

That  I  cannot  understand 

How  any  one  could  do  it, 

In  this  civilized  land. 

Of  course   'twas  some  human  being 

Who   never  felt   the   smart. 

The  pang  of  pussy  anguish. 

The  grief  of  feline  heart. 

So  life  has  no  more  sunshine, 

Or  comfort  for  me  now, 

1   can  only  tell  my  sorrow 

Tn  a  plaintive,  sad  M-I-A-O-W ! 

P.S. — Information  gladly  received  by: 
Mrs.  Pussy  Cat, 
The  Barn,  Holy  Hill,  Guelph. 
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AUSTRALIAN  LETTER 

5)®®®®®® 

Loreto  Convent,  Mary's  Mount, 
Ballaret  25,  7,  1923. 

My  Dear  "Loreto  Cliimr  '  Clara, — 

We  wore  so  delighted  to  get  your  very  in- 
teresting letter  in  time  for  our  1923  "Blos- 
soms" which  will  be  printed  earlier  this  year, 
in  time  for  the  September  holidays.  So  all 
"copy"  'had  to  be  given  in  by  the  end  of  July. 

Marjorie  Bannon,  to  whom  you  wrote,  and 
who  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  her  letter 
printed  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  number  of  the 
Rainbow,  has  left  school,  so,  in  case  anything 
should  prevent  her  answering  your  letter,  J. 
want  you  to  know  how  personally  interested 
every  girl  in  Loreto,  Australia,  is  in  it. 

We  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  1923  "Blossoms" 


to  Mother  Superior  at  the  Abbey  in  Septem- 
ber— and  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  the  1922  issue 
with  this — it  will  t<}ll  you  most  about  our  do- 
ings. 

The  death  of  our  dear  Rev.  Mother  Provin- 
cial this  year  prevented  our  usual  Amalga- 
mated Sports  and  Art  Club  Entertainments, 
and  we  have  not  begun  our  1923  Examinations 
yet.  They  are  set  by  the  Melbourne  Univer- 
sity, and  correspond,  I  am  sure,  with  your 
Departmental  examinations,  in  which  we  wish 
you  the  best  of  good  luck. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  write  to  us 
again  before  the  publishing  of  1925  Golden 
Jubilee  Magazine,  for  which  we  »hall  be  pre- 
paring all  through  1924. 

Please  give  my  respectful  greetings  to  your 
Mother  Superior  and  love  to  all  Loreto  girls 
in  America  from  all  of  us  in  Australia. 

Your  Loreto  Chum, 

ELLA  KAVANAGH. 


Autumn  Foot 
Notes 

Feet  that  crackle  Autumn 
leaves  and  complete  Autumn 
costumes  are  all  in  readiness  in 
Simpson's  Boot  Shop.  There's 
a  smart  Shoe  there  for  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

For  Morning  Hours 

Sturdy  Baltimore  Brogues 
in  Scotch  grain  calf  at 
$10.00.  The  same  shoe  in 
fine  calf  at  $9.00. 

For  Afternoon 

A  Satin  one-strap  with 
walking  heel,  a  Baltimore 
model  at  $8.00.  A  patent 
sandal  shoe  at  $9.00. 


When  the  Clock  Handr  Turn  Towards  Evening 

And  the  hours  are  filled  with  dining  and  dancing — 
there's  a  brocaded  satin  one-strap  at  $10.00.  A 
fetching  strap  eifect  reminiscent  of  a  ballet  slipper 
in  another  black  satin  slipper  at  $10.00. 

Rfet  Simpson  ^S^"-^ 
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HiiHitiitldtSfiiiiiSiittiiiiiiiiiiBiiiir::! 


Wise  Folks 

Use 

Their  Credit 

We  Furnish  the  Home 
*»d  Clothe  the  Family 


Pay 

a^Litrie 

Now 

esjtvd 
TKerv 


On  Easy  Credit  Terms 


No  Need  to  Pay 
♦•♦  Cash  ♦•♦ 


OUR  CREDIT  SYSTEM  was 
arrang^ed  -Tor  your  conveni- 
ence. We  want  you  to  make  use 
of  it.  Even  thou£li  our  prices 
are  lower  than  up-town  stores, 
you  can  buy  all  the  furniture 
and  clothing:  you  need  with  only 
a  small   down  payment. 

OPEN    AN     ACCOUNT 


HOME 


Furniture  Carpet  Co.,  Ltd. 
QUEEN  -  PARLIAMENT    STREETS 


•if* 
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Earth's  noblest  thing    a  woman  perfected. 
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ST.    FRANCIS    DE    SALES 


FlIOM  his  own  times  down  through  the 
years  of  analj^tical  aiul  indiscriminate  cri- 
ticism, St.  Francis  de  Sales  has  ever  held 
a  unique  j)lace  of  favoritism  among  the  saints. 
And  this  is  scarcely  astonishing  when  avc  con- 
sider that  in  his  moi-al  life  he  reflected  every 
admirable  and  lovable  virtue,  while  his  intel- 
]('( tnal  capabilities  and  interests  wei'e  such  as 
to  luivc  made  liim  an  outstanding  figuiT  in  any 
profession. 

The  nuin  who  pi-izcs  honour  will  agree  that 
the  name  of  Fi'ancis  de  Sales  is  worthy  to  be 
inscribed  in  ciu.lnring  stone  beside  those  who 
set  up  for  themselves  the  highest  standards  of 
int<»grity.  The  gentleman  meets  in  him  a  gen- 
tleman of  superior  maidiness  and  unquestion- 
able culture  and  I'etinement.  The  scholar  is 
never  so  scholarly  that  he  may  not  still  re- 
ceive gentle  and  profound  teaching  from  this 
lich'ly-gifted  saint;  while  to  the  priest  and 
bishoj)  he  will  ever  be  a  model  of  every  per- 
fection. 

Francis  de  Sales  was  born  of  devout  Ca- 
tholic parents  in  the  Castle  of  Savoy,  on  Au- 
gust 21,  ]()67.  From  his  tenderest  years  his 
mothei',  like  another  Queen  Blanche,  strove 
to  impress  on  her  son  how  tender  was  the  love 
God  bore  hiui,  and  rather  than  know  that  he 
should  ever  ofi'end  that  love  by  sin,  she  de- 
clared she  would  willingly  see  him  dead  at  her 
feet.  The  child,  responsive  to  his  motlier's 
careful  training,  grew  up  with  a  distinct  pre- 
dilection  for  all   that   is  noble   and  pure   and 


holy.  As  a  boy  his  counteiuince  was  of  a 
beaming  brightness  and  exquisite  sweetness — 
the  expression  of  one  who  had  already  leai'ned 
the  w'isdom  of  immortal  values. 

While  he  was  still  very  young,  his  father  de- 
cided to  send  him  to  the  College  of  La  Roche, 
and,  as  a  concession  to  the  mother's  grief  and 
fears  at  the  separation,  he  deputed  a  good 
priest  to  accompany  the  little  boy  in  the  capa- 
city of  guardian.  So  attached  did  Abbe  Deage 
become  to  his  charge  and  so  faithful  was  he 
that  he  remained  with  him  always  until  his 
death  after  Francis  had  been  inade  a  Bishop. 
In  his  eleventh  year,  with  his  father's  ready 
consent,  he  received  the  tonsure,  for  though 
the  father  ambitioned  foi-  his  gifted  son  a  bril- 
liant career  in  the  magistrature,  he  fancied 
at  the  time  he  was  merely  yielding  to  a  childish 
whim  which  Avould  be  regarded  as  such  by  the 
boy  himself  with  his  maturer  growth. 

When  his  studies  were  to  be  undertaken  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  Francis  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  attend  the  College  of  Clermont 
under  Jesuit  direction — of  the  fifty-four  col- 
h^ges  the  one  most  famous  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing. It  was  while  he  Avas  in  Paris  that  his 
soul  was  forced  to  endure  a  trial  of  no  ordin- 
ary magnitude  and  anguish.  From  constantly 
hearing  the  question  of  Calvaniistic  predestina- 
tion discussed,  his  mind  became  the  prey  of 
temptations  to  despair.  lie  was  pursued  and 
oppressed  by  the  idea  that  he  was  hated  by 
God- — hated  by  the  Object  of  all  his  own  gener- 
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ous  love — and  destined  by  Ilini  to  spend  nn 
eternity  among  tliose  who  were  His  enemies. 
For  six  long  weeks  he  suffered  unutterably, 
his  health  and  spirits  were  visibly  affected  and 
he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Of 
his  spiritual  calibre  we  may  judge  by  tlie 
prayer  he  put  up  in  his  greatest  paroxysm  of 
grief:  that  if  hisi  destiny  was  to  be  separated 
from  God  forever  he  might  be  preserved  from 
blaspheming  Him,  and,  if  he  might  not  love 
Him  in  eternity,  he  implored,  "At  least  let 
me  take  advantage  of  my  brief  existence  here 
to  love  you  as  much  as  'I  can."  The  heavy 
cloud  lifted  as  suddenly  as  it  had  fallen.  In 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  while  praying  be- 
fore a  statue  of  Our  Lad}^  his  eyes  resited  on 
a.  printed  copy  of  the  "Memorare."  With 
boundless  confidence  he  recited  this  I)eautiful 
prayer  of  i:)romise ;  he  rose  from  his  knees  re- 
stored to  peaceful  faith,  more  loving,  more  gen- 
erous and  -trusting  than  ever.  This  trial,  like 
most  trials,  proved  in  time  to  be  a  blessing. 
From  what  lie  had  so  painfully  undergone  him- 
self, he  was  later  qualified  to  sympathize  with 
others  and  to  direct  them  wisely  when,  under 
affliction,  they  came  to  him  for  priestly  coun- 
sel and  consolation. 

From  Paris,  Francis  was  sent  by  his  father's 
wishes  to  the  University  of  Padua,  far-famed 
in  those  days  for  its  law  schools.  There,  as 
in  Paris,  he  was  fortunate  in  having  learned 
and  holy  men  for  his  instructors  and  directors. 
In  Padua  he  fell  so  seriously  ill  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Francis  himself  looked  forward 
with  exhilarating  lightness  to  the  everlasting 
life  which  he  hoped  was  opening  before  him. 
When  the  faithful  Abbe  Deage  came  for  instruc- 
tions relative  to  his  funeral,  he  was  told: 
"Let  my  body  be  given  to  the  anatomy  theatre 
to  be  dissected.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me 
to  feel  that  I  who  have  been  a  profitless  servant 
in  my  life  Avill  be  of  use  when  I  am  dead,  by 
providing  the  medical  students  with  a  subject 
to  work  upon,  Avhich  they  have  neither  quar- 
reled nor  committed  murder  to  obtain."  He 
did  not  die  at  this  time  as  we  know,  but  re- 
covered and  lived  to  do  tlie  great  work  in  the 
Church  for  which  lie  was  destined. 

When   the   degree   of  doctor   of  laws  was 


conferred  on  him,  the  ceremony  was  so  un- 
usually imposing  as  to  evidence  in  w^hat  es- 
teem he  was  held  in  the  University.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  insignia  of  Doctorate  by  the 
renowned  Pancirola  Avhose  congratulatory  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  has  fortunately  come 
down  to  us.  "I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "that  on 
me  has  fallen  the  office  of  performing  the  cere- 
mony. Others  would  have  performed  it  with 
more  honour  to  the  University,  none  with 
greater  affection  for  yourself — an  affection 
inspired  by  your  virtues  which  are  on  a  par 
with  your  science;  by  the  goodness  of  your 
heart  which  is  as  pure  as  your  intellect  is  clear. 
To  love  virtue  and  not  love  you  would  be  im- 
I>ossible.  Humane,  charitable,  ^and  so  com- 
passionate that,  at  the  gate  of  the  tomb,  you 
bequeathed  your  body  to  purposes  of  public 
utility,  you  have  been  even  more  eminent  for 
your  chastity — a  chastit}^  that  has  been  safe- 
guarded by  your  sincere  piety.  Like  the  foun- 
tain of  Arethusa,  Avhich  mingles  its  waters 
with  the  salt  sea  without  losing  its  sweetness, 
you  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  voluptuous 
city  and  preserved  your  innocence.  Finally, 
in  you  a  sincere  horror  of  all  that  is  evil,  the 
liabitual  practice  of  all  that  is  good,  are  asso- 
ciated with  noble  and^  generous  sentiments, 
with  solid  piety;  and  it  is  these  virtues  which 
Heaven  to-day  rewards  by  the  'honours  you  are 
to  receive." 

Before  returning  home  the  young  Doctor 
visited  Rome  and  the  Holy  House  of  Lorctto. 
His  fatlier's  ambitions  had  already  secured  his 
appointment  as  advocate  in  the  supreme  court 
of  Savoy,  an  exalted  position  for  a  young  man 
in  those  days  when  Savoy  was  an  independent 
dukedom.  On  learning  from  Francis  of  his 
fixed  decision  to  enter  the  sacred  ministry,  the 
father  was  deeply  grieved  and  very  reluctant- 
ly yielded,  only  when  the  office  of  Provost  of 
the  Chapter  of  Geneva,  the  highest  honour  in 
the  diocese,  had  been  obtained  for  him.  His 
ordination  took  place  in  Decemiber,  1593,  and 
almost  at  once  his  Bishop  sent  him  to  preacli 
in  tlie  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  Tlio 
word  of  God  fell  from  his  lips  with  sweetness 
and  frequency.  With  too  great  frequency,  it 
would  seem,  to  please  his  conservative  old  fa- 
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ther,  wlio  remonstrated  with  ])is  son,  the  Pro- 
vost, for  saerificin^  his  dignity  by  appearing 
too  often  in  the  pulpit. 

Very  early  in  his  priestly  career,  lie  volun- 
teered to  undertake  the  perilous  mission  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  the  Catholic  faith  in  Cha- 
blaisi,  land  of  Talvinistic  fanatics.  For  a  time 
tthese  ipeople  avoided  him  in  their  hatred  of 
him;  they  even  conspired  against  his  life;  hut 
by  his  kindness  and  gentleness  he  converted 
the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  assassinate 
him.  The  aged  leader  of  the  party,  Tlieodore 
Beza,  whom  Francis  visited  on  three  occasions, 
Avas  so  disturbed  by  the  Saint's  arguments  he 
was  forced  to  forego  the  meetings,  remarking 
sadly,  ''My  side  is  chosen.''  He  preached,  pray- 
ed, t-aught  and  suffered  among  them ;  called 
the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  to  his  aid,  until 
it  is  computed  he  Avas  the  means  of  ])ringing 
half  a  hundred  thousand  into  the  true  fold. 

The  Bishop  of  Geneva  petitioned  the  Pope 
to  make  Francis  his  coadjutor.  Only  the  fear 
of  resisting  the  divine  will  prevented  him  from 
refusing  the  office.  Po/pe  Clement  VIII,,  wish- 
ing to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
bisho|p-elect,  summoned  him  to  Rome  to  be 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege and  to  receive  his  bulls.  The  outcome  of 
the  examination  gave  such  gratification  to 
His  Holiness,  who  found  Francis  not  only 
learned,  but  charming,  exclaimed,  "Drink,  my 
son,  from  your  cistern  and  from  your  living 
wellspring;  may  your  waters  issue  foi-th  and 
may  they  become  public  fountains  where  the 
world  may  quench  its  thirst." 

The  following  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris 
ill  the  interests  of  the  French  portion  of  the 
(lenevan  diocese.  While  there  his  preaching 
of  the  Lenten  sermons  before  the  court,  so 
charmed  Henry  IV,  that  he  made  him  tcmpt- 
ing  offers  to  remain  in  France,  "Sire,*' 
Francis  responded,  'M  am  married,  and  having 
married  a  poor  wife,  cannot  leave  her  for  a 
richer,"  But  Henry  IV,,  who  was  ever  cai)able 
of  discerning  and  appreciating  the  noble  and 
t'he  sincere,  returned  to  the  charge,  only  to 
be  again  sweetly  repulsed,  "Francis  has 
every  virtue  and  not  a  fault,"  the  King  once 


remarked;  and  at  another  time,  "Francis  is 
incajwibleof  flattery,"  His  offer  to  nominate 
the  Saint  to  the  Cardinalate  was  graciously 
declined. 

On  the  death  of  Mgr,  de  Granier  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Bishop  of  Geneva,  the  ceremony 
of  his  consecration  taking  place  on  the  feast 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1602.  Before  he 
hiad  entered  far  on  the  career  which  makes  him 
such  a  glorious  figure  in  the  Church — lifted 
liigh,  as  it  were,  that  his  light  might  be  seen 
from  afar — 'he  was  called  on  to  disembarrass 
himself  of  all  the  closest  ties  of  his  life.  In 
succession  death  called  away  from  him  a  dear 
sister,  his  loved  mother,  and  his  good  old  pre- 
ceptor, Abbe  Deage.  As  Bishop  he  was  as  in- 
defatigable as  he  ever  had  been  as  Provost,  in 
preaching  and  hearing  confessions.  Like  all 
great  persons  who  are  greater  than  the  office 
they  assume,  as  Bishop,  he  minimized  the  dig- 
nity to  discharge  faithfully  its  responsibili- 
ties— like  His  Divine  Model,  ministering,  rather 
than  being  ministered  unto.  The  poor  were  his 
special  care,  in  fact  anyone  in  need  became 
the  object  of  his  unobtrusive  solicitude  and 
soothing  relief.  He  observed  simplicity  and 
poverty  in  his  manner  of  living  and  devoted 
any  spare  moment  to  WTnting. 

A  jewelled  copy  of  his  "Introduction  to  a 
Devout  Life"  w^as  sent  as  a  gift  by  the  Queen 
of  France  to  James  I,  of  Scotland.  Avho  re- 
commended it  to  the  clergy  and  lamented  loud- 
ly that  he  had  in  his  kingdom  no  bishop  who 
couild  write  like  the  Bisliop  of  Geneva.  Later, 
on  reading  his  book  on  the  "Love  of  God," 
James  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  author. 
And  the  holy  author  would  have  been  happy 
to  gratify  the  King's  wishes  in  the  hope  of  re- 
claiming Mary's  Dowry  and  restoring  it  to 
the  Blessed  Mother,  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  alwaj's  fearful  of 
losing  his  treasure,  kept  the  apostolic-spirited 
Bishop  at  home.  It  would  have  been  some  con- 
solation to  him  in  his  sacrifice  had  it  been  given 
him  to  foresee  the  Confraternity  of  Our  I^ady 
of  Compassion,  which  he  set  on  foot  for  the 
conversion  of  heretics,  three  centuries  latei", 
confirmed  and  encouraged  by  Leo  XIII.,  be- 
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ing  given  for  its  special  object,  tlie  conversioji 
of  England. 

Almost  the  work  in  which  he  Avas  most 
interested  and  the  one  dearest  to  hisi  lieart 
was  the  fonndin)g  of  the  Order  of  Ihe  Visita- 
tion (1610),  in  whicli  worthy  enterprise  he  was 
aided  by  St.  Jaiie  Frances  de  Chantel.  In 
many  particulars  his  aims  were  similar  to  those 
of  Mary  Ward,  whose  Institute  of  Mary  was 
founded  in  1609.  The  two  were  to  meet  witli 
opposition,  Francis  being  forced  to  yield  to 
the  Bisihop  of  Lyons,  who,  Ave  misipect,  AA'as  less 
Catholic  tlian  diocesan,  more  bent  on  assert- 
ing his  own  authority  tlian  accepting  1'lie  de- 
cisions of  Rome.  In  his  diocese  the  Order  must 
submit  to  strict  enclosure,  thus  reversing  tlie 
original  schemes  of  tlie  Founder.  Francis,  poAV- 
erles's  .outside  of  his  oavu  diocese,  must  ac- 
quiesce. In  just  one  particular,  Mary  Ward 
had  the  advantage  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales-—- 
,she  Avas  not  a  bisihop!  She  AA'as  not  handi- 
capped by  diocesan  boundaries,  her  field  of  la- 
bour Avas  the  Avorld,  aud  in  her  struggle  she 
had  met  Avith  so  much  opposition  that  she 
looked  upon  it  as  .tlie  price  she  must  pay  for 
the  attainment  of  her  ideals.  She  did  not  feel 
called  on  to  yield,  but  continued  the  noble  Avar- 
fare  until  the  end  of  her  life.  Since  that 
heroic  life's  close  her  Institute  and  many  an- 
otlier  ihave  been  able  to  realize  her  Avishes, 
Avhile  the  dau)ghtei-s  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
have  never  been  able  to  profit  to  the  full  of  liis 
ideas  in  their  regard. 

As  a  paistor  of  souls,  St.  Francis  Avas  holy 
and  Avise,  sensible  and  moderate — one  whom  it 
might  ])ave  given  St.  Teresa  delight  to  recom- 
mend to  lier  nuns.  He  advised  a  mother  to 
alloAv  her  groAving  daughter  a  pretty  ribbon, 
and  not  to  insist  that  she  should  dress  Avith 
exceptional  plainness,  seeing  that  the  girl  Avas 
only  being  made  self-conscious  under  the  mo- 
ther'«  sterner  notions.  A  complaint  was  once 
made  that  he  permitted  a  penitent  to  Avear  ear- 
rings. In  his  sAveet  simplicity  he  replied  that 
lie  did  not  even  realize  the  Avoman  had  ears, 
and  had  he  ol)served  the  offending  earrings,  h:^ 
Avould  scarcely  have  forbidden  them;  he  could 
not  regard  Rebecca  a«  less  virtuous  for  Avear- 


ing  the  earrings  Avhich  Avere  presented  to  her 
by  Eliezer,  the  deiputy  of  Isaac. 

He  Avas  particular  in  his  examination  of 
aspirants  to  the  priesthood,  and  Avould  have 
only  good  priests  in  his  diocese.  Ahvaysi  giv- 
ing the  example  liimself,  he  established  stricter 
rules  for  the  clergy;  he  held  half-yearly  synods, 
visited  the  variousi  religious  houses  under  liis 
jurisdiction  and,  AAdien  necessary,  reformed  the 
discipline ;  he  multiplied  communities  and  to 
all  religious  proved  himself  a  true  father. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  St.  Fi-ancis 
de  Sales  as  a  man  naturally  meek  and  gentle, 
just  as  Ave  derogate  from  the  characters  of 
Moses  and  the  Beloved  Disciple  by  regarding 
thom  in  the  same  light.  Moses  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  what  he  Avas  capable  on  one  spec- 
tacular occasion ;  while  John  merited  from  One 
Avho  kncAV  him  well  the  name  of  ''Son  of  Thun- 
der," Francis,  also,  AA^as  naturally  of  a  fiery 
temper  and  only  by  consitant  virtuous  endea- 
vour Avas  he  a'ble  to  bring  his  predominant  pas- 
sion into  such  subjection  as  to  make  gentle 
meekness  his  most  striking  c;haracteri»tic.  But 
AAatlh  all  his  gentleness  there  was  no  lacking 
in  vitality,  no  ineflfectiveness  and  indecision. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Avas  another  instance  of 
the  isweetness  that  eometh  out  of  streuigth — 
he  AA^as  remarkable  for  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
that  SAviftness  of  decision  and  execution  that 
makes  heroes.  His  character  AA^as  like  the  Al- 
pine heights  in  sight  of  his  home — simple,  beau- 
tiful, free.  He  Avas  Avilling  to  exchange,  he 
said,  a  hundred  serpents  for  one  dove.  It  AA'as 
said  of  him  that  he  Avas  so  free  from  singular- 
ity thiat  in  this  alone  Avas  he  singular.  His 
Avords  of  farcAA'clI  advice  to  a  nun  Avere :  "My 
dear  daughter,  desire  nothing,  refuse  nothing."' 
Among  his  friends  he  counted  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  the  saintly  founder  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. Mgr.  Camus,  AA^liom  lie  con.secrated  as 
Bishop  of  Belley,  Avas  his  most  devoted  friend. 
AlAA^ays  Avilling  to  hear  the  Saint's  Avords  of 
Avisdom,  he  playfully  made  his  name  read, 
"Sales." 

At  the  request  of  the  Diike  of  Savoy,  Francis 
set  out  to  join  him  on  a  congratulatory  visit 
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to  Louis  Xril.,  ill  1622.  On  his  return  journoy 
while  .stayiii;g  at  Lyons,  ho  insisted  on  being 
lodged  in  tthe  house  of  the  gardener  of  the 
Vis»itation  Convent.  Here  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  apoplexy  on  December  27th.  He 
received  Extreme  Unction  and  prepared  him- 
self with  all  tender  confidence  in  Clod  for  the 
meeting  avMi  tJie  Master  Whom  he  had  loved 
so  well  and  served  so  faithfully.  He  repeated 
Sicriptural  texts  of  hope  and  love  till  tiie  end 
came  on  the  evening  of  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Innocents. 


At  the  time  of  his  canonization  by  Alexan- 
der VII.,  the  date  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Annecy,  January  29,  was  «elected  as  his  feast 
day.  In  1877  he  was  proclaimed  Doctor  of  the 
Universal  Cliurch  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  dur- 
ing the  recent  tercentenary  celebrations  our 
Holy  Father,  Pius  XT.,  named  hini  Patron  of 
Journalists. 


A.  C.  M. 


Loretto,  Niaigara  Falls. 


>>'^>^#^it5<^ 


ttt  finamt 


"To  sutl'er   is   no   burden,   lacking  sin," 

The   dark  shut   out   by  floods  of  light   witliin. 

What  matter   prison  walls  or  worldly  froAvn? 
(lod  can  set  up  what  evil  would  i)ull  down. 

In  meekness  ]\Iary  Ward  possessed  Ihe  land: 
Active  or  passive  she  is  in  His  hand. 

Against    His   poAver    the    strength  of  men   is 

Aveak, 
Truth  will  prevail,  in  His  own  time  He'll  speak. 

Though   demons  ])luster  and  assume  false 

l)ovver  — 
(lod's  is  all  tinic — He  can  await   the   hour. 

Thus  Mary  in  her  ])ris()n  feels  His  might — 
The  suffering  and  the  burden  are  but  light. 

Her  heart,  her  strength,  her  soul,  are  His,  and 

all 
He  may   reliinpiish   or  employ  at  call. 


(Brnmnnt 


A.   C.   M. 


Loretto,  Niagara  l^'alls. 


BY   MARIE   ANTOINETTE   DE   ROULET. 

Alone  she  sat  in  the  Convent  garden. 

In  her  heart  a  piteous  pray'r  for  pardon — 

For  the  shame  of  her  sin  and  the  wrong  she 

had  done 
And  the  grief  she  had  given  the  Blameless  One; 
Then,  as  she  humbly  for  pardon  cried 
She  heard  a  voice  in  the  grove  outside. 
She  heard  one  say,  in  bitter  scorn, 
''A  curse  on  the  day  when  she  was  born! 
Who  brought  on  our  Lord  the  King  a  blight 
.And  wrought    such    shame    on    His    noblest 

Knight." 
Her  heart   stood   still   and   her  lii)s  Avere  dry; 
A  tear-drop  flooded  her  sad  blue  eye. 
But,  as  she  sat  Avith  her  head  bent  Ioav, 
A   sAveet   voice   ansAvei-ed.   "Xay,   say   not   so. 
"For  Arthur  the  Blameless  was  stern  and  cold; 
lie  understood  not    her  softer  mold. 
What  Avonder  then  that  the  poor  queen  fell?" 
Afar  came  the  sound  of  the  Convent  bell; 
The  sunset  lingered  in  the  »ky 
As  Guinevere  rose  Avith  a  sudden  cry 
And  gaiiH'd  the   little   grove  of  Avood 
And   sad   before   the  ladies  stood: 
"Blame  not  our  Lord  the  King,"  said  she, 
"For  he  Avas  good  as  man  can  be. 
The  fault  Avas  mine,   and   mine  indeed — 
(jod  help  me  in  m\'  poor  soul's  need!" 
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LITTLE    LESSONS    FROM    SCIENCE 


BY    MARY    D.    CHAMBERS. 


A  GENERATION  ago,  more  or  less,  we 
iised  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  con- 
flict between  seieiicie  and  religion. 
Science  is  knowledge,  we  were  told,  while  re- 
ligion is  faith;  and  they  stood  in  raueli  tlu; 
same  relation  as  that  expressed  in  the  old  coup- 
let : 

''East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  tAvain  shall  meet." 

Scientific  studies  were  then  considered 
somewhat  dangerous,  and  instances  could  be 
pointed  to  of  persons  who  indulged  in  them 
and  in  consequence  lost  faith  in  revealed  reli- 
gion. The  laws  of  nature,  cruel,  selfisli,  and 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  life,  the  various  creation  hypotlieses, 
in  disagreement  with  the  book  of  Genesis;  and 
the  immensity  of  the  universe,  comipared  to 
which  the  individual  is  less  than  an  atom — 
these  and  many  more  points  were  thought 
stumbling-blocks  to   the   Christian   believe i-. 

It  was  rather  curious,  and  decidedly  illo- 
gical, that  close  and  intimate  study  of  tlie 
works  of  God  should  result  in  putting  the  stu- 
dents tartiier  from  God.  If  He  made  the  worhl 
of  matter,  it  must  be  good.  If  we  study  His 
lawf:?  as  illustrated  in  nature  we  are  following 
His  thoughts,  thinking  them  after  Him.  If, 
when  we  study  Hamlet,  we  think  Shakespeare's 
thoughts  after  him,  and  w'hen  we  study  physics, 
cliemisti-y,  or  biology  we  tliink  God's  thoughts 
after  Him,  then  tliese  latter  studies  ought  to 
be  deemed  the  higlier.  Therefore,  should  sci- 
ence be  thought  of  as  a  holy  tiling,  rich  in 
suggestions  and  exainiples,  pregnant  with  hid- 
den meanings,  conducive  to  the  development 
of  the  spiritual  life,  if  oidy  we  approach  it  in 
the  right  spirit.  Surely  He  has  written  lessons 
for  us  in  His  works,  and  so  plain  that  he  may 
run   who  reads  the  message. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  every  student 
of*    tile    eleinentai-y   ciiemistry   is   interested   in 


observing  the  curious  parallels  in  the  quali- 
ties— we  might  say  in  the  behavior — of  the 
elements  and  of  the  humans  that  deal  with 
tliem.  Some  of  the  elements  love  to  work, 
some  are  confirmed  idlers.  Some  are  democra- 
tic, and  good  mixers  with  their  fellows;  others 
are  "noble"  and  aristocratic,  they  hold  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  base.  Some  form  con- 
stant, long-enduring  associations;  others  are 
fickle  and  unstable  in  their  relations.  Certain 
groups  of  elements  form  families,  Avliose  mem- 
bers are  marked  by  a  strong  family  likeness. 
In  certain  combinations  an  element  and  its 
companions  are  useful  and  lielpful;  the  same 
elements  in  other  combinations  are  out  to  do 
harm,  like  a  gang  of  mischievious  boys.  Yet, 
as  the  boy's  gang  of  mischief-makers  may  un- 
der wise  guidance  have  their  energies  turned 
lo  good,  so  may  the  combinations  of  elements 
that  cause  poisoning,  that  love  to  explode  and 
tear  and  destroy,  also  have  their  energy  and 
violence  directed  towards  great  fields  of  use- 
fulness. Surely  we  can  find  much  that  is  like 
ourselves  in  the  cliemical  elements,  formed  by 
the  same  Maker. 

There  was  once  a  Saint  Avho  loved  to  claim 
kinship  witk  all  God's  creatures.  Without 
irreverence,  we  love  to  think  how  much  he 
Avould  have  enjoyed  the  study  of  chemistry, 
and  liow  he  Avould  perhaps  have  added  a  new 
verse  to  his  famous  Canticle,  "Praise  the  Lord 
for  our  sister  Oxygen  and  our  brother  Carbon ; 
behold  how  they  unite  to  make  a  bright  light 
on  His  altar,  thus  acting  in  obedience  to  His 
law." 

For  this  is  one  thing  that  must  strike  the 
student,  the  perfect  conformity  to  law  shown 
by  the  elements.  An  experiment  may  go 
wrong,  but  the  elements  employed  in  it  al- 
ways do  right.  They  may  refuse  to  comTjine, 
refuse  to  dissociate,  refuse  to  demonstrate 
their  characteristic  qualities,  but  it  is  alway» 
the   work  of  the  student  that  is  at  fault,  the 
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elements  invariably  do  inuler  the  eii-euin- 
stances  exactly  the  thing  that  is  right  for  tlieui 
to  do. 

A  thoughtful  situdent  who  once  observed 
this  phenomenon  remarked  to  the  instructor 
that  it  seemed  as  though  God  had  here  set 
for  us  an  example  of  obedience  to  His  laws, 
in  sihowing  how  the  elements  fulfil  His  will  for 
them, 

**But  the  elements  are  made  so  they  are 
bound  to  His  law,"  the  instructor  responded. 
It  is  with  them  a  case  of  fore-ordination,  they 
may  not  deviate  one  hair's  breadth  from  what 
they  are  made  to  do — while  we  have  been  given 
free  will.  We  have  to  choose  whether  or  not 
we  sihall  obey  Him." 

To  continue  with  points  of  resemblance,  it 
has  only  lately  been  discovered  that  when  the 
(metallic)  elements  are  Avorked  excessively 
hard,  they  become  too  tired  to  do  their  best. 
In  the  great  factories  they  know  it  does  not 
pay  to  work  a  tool  unceasingly.  Like  the  man 
AVho  vises  it,  the  tool  needs  rest  to  recuperate. 
The  molecules  grow  over-fatigued  Avheu  the 
work  is  constant,  tlie  tool  will  quickly  become 
poorer  in  quality,  and  sometimes  under  great 
stress  the  solid  metal  has  been  known  to  fly 
apart,  to  disintegrate  completely.  Here  is 
another  point  of  resemblance,  we  might  say 
of  brotherhood,  between  the  worker  and  his 
instrument.  The  commandment  that  prescribes 
periodic  rest  from  labor  seems  to  apply  to 
these  inanimate  forms  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

In  the  fascinating  experiments  in  crystal- 
lography the  student  sometimes  encounters  an 
adverse  condition  Avliich  causes  in  tlic  solution 
failure  of  crys,tallize.  Everything  seems  to  be 
right,  the  molecules  are  free  and  unhampered, 
it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  theii-  nature  to  assume 
the  perfect  crystal  form — yet  tliey  i-emain  in- 
ert, in  sullen  disorder,  as  tliougiit  they  hail 
lost  their  way.  Now,'  let  one  perfect  crystal 
be  dropped  into  the  unorganized  mass,  and 
its  eomponents  will  be  seen  eagerly,  joyously 
copying  the  model,  quickly  assuming  forms 
like  unto  it  in  symmetry  and  beauty,  taking 
their  right  places  as  though  through  the  in- 
fluence of  example  and  leadership. 


Catalytic  action  is  another  of  the  wonilers. 
This  is  the  name  given  to  a  super-activity  pro- 
duced among  a  group  of  elements  by  the  mere 
presence  of  another  substance,  which  itself 
seems  to  take  no  part  in  the  action  beyond — 
so  to  speak — to  stimulate  it  by  its  presence. 
Because  of  this  mysterious  influence  on  others, 
some  substances  are  known  as  catalyzing 
agents.  Potassium  chlorate  refuses  to  give  up 
its  oxygen  at  certain  temperatures  until  man- 
ganese dioxide  is  added,  when  the  chlorate  at 
once  ;parts  with  generous  volumes  of  the  de- 
sired gas.  Sulfur  dioxide  is  induced  to  be- 
come the  trioxide,  bromine  to  become  the  bro- 
mide, and  ammonia  to  develop  into  nitric  acid, 
merely  by  the  presence  of  platinum.  We  are 
tempted  to  say,  figuratively,  that  all  that  is 
needed  by  a  group  of  elements  to  suffer  a 
change  of  heart,  to  be  inspired  to  do  some  work 
beyond  and  above  the  ordinary,  is  the  mere 
presence  of  another  of  their  numl>er,  Avhich  is 
not  found  to  do  anything  except  to  stand 
around  and  look  on.  For  human  parallels  do 
we  not  find  in  "Pippa  Passes"  a  charming  lit- 
tle catalyzing  agent?  Do  we  not  find  in  Eng- 
lish history  one  of  England's  great  men  of 
whom  it  Avas  populai-ly  said  that  to  stand  un- 
der a  sihed  Avith  him  for  shelter  from  the  rain 
Avas  sufficient  to  inspire  to  a  nobler  life?  As 
for  the  Saints,  hoAV  many  of  them  there  Avere 
AVho  effected  conversions,  inspired  to  counsels 
of  perfection,  by  their  \'ery  presence! 

These  and  other  curious  and  interesting  par- 
allels are  easy  to  be  found  by  the  most  super- 
ficial student.  Deeper  lessons  may  be  discov- 
ered as  our  study  goes  deeper,  lessons  AA'ith 
important  bearing  on  the  big  stumbling 
blocks  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 
Let  us  take  them  in  their  order. 

First,  thic  contradiction  betAAcen  the  laws 
of  nature  and  those  of  the  spiritual  life.  Stu- 
dents of  natural  science  are  often  troubled  by 
the  unceasing  AA'ar  and  rapine  among  animate 
things.  The  Aveakest  goes  to  the  wall,  they  say, 
under  the  mightitu*  tooth  or  claAv,  The  only 
lessons  for  us  are  those  of  selfishness,  and  they 
glibly  quote  the  familiar  saying:  ''Self-preser- 
vation is  the  first  law  of  nature,"     Yet  this  is 
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disprovetl  by  biology,  which  shows  the  coll  of 
the  amoeba  propagating  by  fission,  cutting  it- 
self in  two  to  give  life  to  another  cell.  Here, 
from  the  very  start  among  living  things  we 
find  self-sacrifice  as  deep-rooted,  as  essential 
in  nature  as  self-preservation.  The  two  go  side 
by  side,  implanted  in  living  things  from  the 
beginning  by  their  Maker.  And  the  higher  we 
folloAV  the  development  of  life  the  stronger 
and  better  evolved  Ave  find  the  instinct  to  self- 
sacrifice.    We  find 

''The  picket  frozen  on  duty, 
The  mother  starved  for  her  brood." 
We  find  the  pull  to  sacrifice  of  self  isi  part  of 
Mie  make-up  of  every  one  of  us,  and  we  are 
acting   in  accordance   Avith   His   universal  laAV 
Avhen  we  yield  to  it. 

Second',  the  old  stumbling-bloek  of  the  vari- 
ous creation  hypotlieses.  It  is  often  surprising 
to  find  one  or  another  of  these  still  taught  in 
the  secondary  schools,  by  young  and  hali'- 
fledged  instructors  Avho  do  luit  appear  them- 
selves to  knoAV  the  difference  betAveen  a  guess, 
a  theory,  and  a  truth;  for  they  still  teach  as 
though  indubitable,  hypotheses  Avhich  have 
long  ago  been  found  erroneous.  We  liave  said 
it  is  surprising — it  ivould  be  amusing  only  for 
the  pity  of  it.  For  Ave  find  our  oavii  Catholic 
boys  and  girls  often  in  danger  of  being  misled. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  a  teaching  Sister  told 
hoAv  one  of  her  most  gifted  boys,  after  tAvo 
years  at  "High,"  came  one  day  to  see  her, 
glooiiiy  and  depressed,  to  tell  her  of  diffieulties 
bred  in  his  mind  by  his  science  instructor, 
Avhose  teachings  Avere  in  absolute  contradiction 
to  those  of  the  Church.  Fortunately  the  Sister 
Avas  able  to  solve  the  diificulties,  and  the  boy 
left  her  happy  in  his  clearer,  vision,  and  pro- 
visioned against  further  attacks  on  liis  faith. 
But  hoAV  about  the  boys  and  girls  Avho  do  not 
return  to  the  Sisters  for  solution  of  difficulties? 

it  Avould  take  too  long  here  to  go  into  da- 
tail  regarding  the  new  and  marvellous,  accord- 
ances betAveen  science  and  religion  concerning 
the  sequence  of  events  folloAving  that  great 
"Tn  the  beginning"  of  the 'Pentateuch.  Our 
big  men  of  science  are  uoav  in  an  attitude  ol; 
Avonder  that  the  story  in  Genesis  should  so  ad- 
•)iii-a))ly  correspond  Avith  the  most  authorilntive 


teaching  of  science  at  present.  Only  the  Avil- 
fully  blind,  or  the  ignorant,  may  noAv  deny 
1'hat  the  scientists  of  to-day  are  well  on  their 
way  baek  to  complete  acceptance  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  inspired  writer. 

As  to  the  DarAvinian  theory  of  evolution, 
this  has  been  so  modified  by  post-Darwinian 
scientisits  as  to  be  practically  untenable.  The 
latest  Avord  is  from  tAA'o  anthroi)ologists  in  th(! 
University  of  Wales,  Avhe  deny  lliat  man  is 
descended  from  ajithropoids  or  even  from  the 
individual  so  imposingly  called  "Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus. "  Man,  they  say,  has  ahvays  been 
man,  and  as  far  back  into  the  times  before  his- 
tdiy  as  scientists  can  pierce  they  find  mini  in 
his  present  form  in  an  unbroken  line  of  descent. 
The  ape  forms  Avlvich  were  hastily  assumed  to 
be  our  possible  ancestors  are  thought  by  these 
Welsh  scientists  (Professors  11.  J.  Fleure  and 
T.  C.  James)  to  be  degenerate  off-shoots  from 
tlie  main  stem,  very  much  as  the  ascidians  are 
))elieved  to  be  degenerate  vertibrates. 

Third,  the  stumbling-block — often  the  )uost 
difficult  of  all  to  surmount — the  fact  of  the  im- 
mensity of  creation  and  the  smallness  of  man. 

A  certain  boy  once  entered  the  Naval  Train- 
ing School  of  a  certain  country,  and  tlie)<' 
studied  astronomy.  On  tbe  Avings  of  this  sci- 
ence he  made  journeys  into  space  immeasur- 
able, Avhere  he  found  stars  so  distant  tliat  the 
light  rays  from  them,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
about  186,000  miles  a  second,  took  four  thous- 
and years  to  reach  his  eye.  Even  this  nuirvel 
dAvindled  Avhen  he  learned  of  stars  Avhose  light 
takes  30,000  years  to  reach  us.  He  found  suns 
and  solar  systems  so  vast  that  our  oAvn  solar 
system  would  be  lost  in  them.  He  found  that 
AA'hen  the  telescope  j)ierce(l  to  uttermost  dis- 
tances there  Avere  revealed  distances  farther 
still  that  imagination — not  to  mention  the  tele- 
scope— Avas  poAverless  to  cope  Avith. 

The  boy  compared  liis  little  self  Avith  tiiis 
stupendous  vastness,  and  found  himself  not 
Avorth  thinking  of.  AVhat  avms  tiie  little  life 
of  man,  his  paltry  individuality,  (•oni[)ared  Avitli 
the  infinity  of  space?  \n  its  immensity,  flic 
boy  lost  God.  A  God  so  great,  he  tliought, 
could  not  concern  Himself  with  aught  so  puny 
as  man. 
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He  disclosed  to  his  instructor,  who  was  a 
Christian  believer,  the  anguish  of  his  soul  at 
the  discovery  of  hisi  own  worthlessness.  "Yet," 
said  the  instructor,  "if  we  believe  that  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  came  down 
from  Heaven  to  save  such  atoms  as  the  men 
of  earth,  does  not  this  prove  that  they  are  far 
from  worthless?" 

But  the  boy  was  one  of  those  wlio  deny  the 
Trinity,  for  the  most  illogical  of  reasons — ^be- 
cause they  cannot  understand  it.  Also,  in  his 
creed  there  was  no  place  for  the  Atonement, 
Consequently  his  life  remained  saddened  be- 
cause of  his  first  glini'pse  of  the  intinity  of 
space. 

Later,  in  using  the  radio,  he  found  that  a 
single  word  sets  up  vibrations  that  go  out  into 
the  vastness  of  space  farther  than  the  men  of 
science  can  follow  them.  He  found  one  of  our 
fine  scientists  saying  that  he  could  not  take 
off  his  hat  in  New  York  without  setting  up 
a  disturbance  in  London.  He  discovered  the 
unity  of  the  universe,  a  unity  so  great  that 
these  trivial  acts  had  effects  so  far-reaching, 
a  unity  so  great  as  to  cause  an  interdepen- 
dence of  all  things  such  as  a  Catholic  poet  des- 
cribes in  the  lines : 

"All  things  by  immortal  power, 
Near  or  far, 
Hiddenly 

To  each  other  linked  are, 
That  thou  canst  not  stir  a  flower 
Without  troubling  a  star." 
(Francis  Thompson,  "The  Mistress  of  Vision)," 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  man  after  all  is  of  some 
consequence. 


Also,  there  were  the  chemists  teaching  that 
a  single  atom  of  one  of  the  elements,  a  tiling 
too  small  to  see  even  with  the  aid  of  the  or- 
dinary microscope,  held  potential  energy  suflS- 
cient  to  destroy  the  entire  world  we  live  in, 
if  these  latent  powers  were  released.  Immedi- 
ately he  reflected :  "Man  is  composed  of  many 
atoms,  he  is  less  inconsiderable  than  I  thought. 
Then,  too,  if  matter  holds  this  force,  how  in- 
finitely greater  may  not  be  the  force  of  spirit, 
since  spirit  dominates  matter?" 

On  these  things  he  brooded  for  some  time. 
He  recalled  what  his  instructor  had  said  re- 
garding the  Second  Person  of  a  Trinity  he 
could  not  understand.  Suddenly,  there  came 
into  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  iiis  first  lesson 
in  physics,  when  he  learned  the  three-dimen- 
sional property  of  matter,  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  Here  was  a  three-in-one,  each  co- 
existent, each  distinct,  yet  each  needed  to  form 
the  unity  of  a  solid.  This  crude  figure  threw 
light  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  young  man  found  it  easy  to  accept 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  Triune  God. 
The  redemption  of  man  by  the  Second  Person 
of  this  Trinity  then  assured  liim  that  even 
this  ])()or  thing  Avas  worth  much  to  his  ]\Iaker; 
and  the  youth  found  himself  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity through  what  might  be  called  elemen- 
tary lessons  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Yes,  science  is  thinking  God's  thoughts  af- 
ter Him,  It  is  seeking  in  the  book  of  Nature 
which  a  poet  says 

"Thy  Father  hatli  written  for  thee," 
some  of  the  object  lessons  which,  who  knows, 
may  be  part  of  the  scheme  of  God's  education 
of  man. 
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THE    GREAT    REALITY 


BY    MARIE    ANTOINETTE    DE    ROULET. 


She  had  fallen  among  thieves  who  had 
stripped  her  of  all  she  possessed.  They  conld 
not  have  been  aetuated  by  need  or  greed,  for 
they  had  no  use  for  what  they  had  taken  from 
her — her  faith  in  mankind,  her  healtliy  optini 
ism,  her  innocent  illusions. 

She  had  come  from  gentle,   well-))i'e(l   ix'o 
pie,  whose  lives  were  honora1)le  and  kindly,  and 
her  fellow-workers  had  torn  out  the  vary  foun 
dations  of  her  house  of  life. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  rest-room  alone  when 
the  Good  Samaritan  eintered.  The  Good  Sam 
aritan  had  been  away  wlien  eTessie  began  1o 
work  and  had  just  that  morning  i-etnrned 
Noting  the  younger  girl's  motionless  attitude*, 
her  pale,  stricken  face,  the  dreary  pain  in  he- 
eyes,  she  advanced  swiftly  and  laid  her  lian;' 
on  Jessie's  arm.  , 

''What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  she  asked, 
"'Who  has  hurt  you!"  Jessie  was  usually  re- 
served with  strangers,  but  she  was  far  from 
home  and  the  Good  Samaritan's  face  ins])ired 
confidence,    so    she    answered    unhesitatingly- 

*'Tliey  have  told  me  such  horrible  things. 
They  seem  to  believe  such  evil  of — ^of  every 
one.  They  said  it  Avas  'realism' — 'genuine  life.' 
I  never  knew  such  things  existed.  Of  conrse 
I  knew  there  were  some  wicked  peoj)le  in  the 
world,  but  I  never  met  any  one  really  bad. 
and  at  home  we  didn't  talk  about  such  things. 

"I  have  thought  that  the  girls  talked  rather 
freely.  Then  I  read  a  book  that  one  of  them 
recommended  to  me.  When  she  asked  niy 
opinion  of  it  I  told  her  that  I  tliought  it  Avas 
disgusting  and  untrue.  I  never  knew  any  ouf^ 
like  the  folks  in  that  book.  The  girls  insisted 
that  everyone  was  that  way  at  heart,  but  that 
most  people  were  too  cowardly  to  admit  it. 
They  said  that  was  'real  life.'  " 

The  Good  Samaritan  smiled  a  bit  sadly : 

"And  you  believed  them?"  she  questioned 
gently. 


"Those  girls  know  Him  not;  if  they  knew 
about  the  things  they  speak  of?  They  said  I 
was  afraid  to  face  life.  It  is  not  worth  facing 
if  they  are  right  about  it?    What  is  reality?'' 

The  Good  Samaritan  took  Jessie's  hand  in 
hers. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  she  asked.  "The  Great 
Reality  is  God.  When  those  few  sinners  who 
are  .paraded  as  typical  of  the  entire  human  race 
are  dust  and  ashes,  there  will  still  be  God,  'Who 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  sent  His  Oidy  Be- 
gotten Son'  'to  be  scourged  for  our  ijiiquities 
and  crucified  for  our  sins."  " 

"Those  girls  know  Ilini  not;  if  they  knew 
Him  they  could  not  be  so  deceived  by  the 
powers  of  evil.  They  have  hurt  you,  but  do 
not  let  them  trouble  your  peace  of  mind.  Say 
with  Our  Lord  on  the  Gross,  'Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  " 

And  the  Good  Samaritan  slipped  away,  leav- 
ing Jessie  alone  with  the  Great  Reality. 


If  1   had  never  from  a  mountain   height 

Looked  on  the  stars  at  night. 

Nor  watched  the  sun  from  out  a  molten  sea 

Leap  in  full  panoply, 

I  had  not  found  so  strait  to  eyes  and  feet 

The  city  street. 

If  I  had  never  through  the  heavens  wide 

Seen  throned  the  Crucified, 

Nor  heard  amid  the  stillness  of  the  night 

"I  am  thy  sole  delight," 

1  had  gone  forward  with  a  heart  more  gay 

Another  way. 

—Blanche  Mary  Kelly,  in  America. 
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ONE     SUMMER'S     PILGRIMAGE 
CHAPTER  II.— ROME 


THREE  Avooks  in  the  Eternal  City!  Three 
weeks  in  wliieli  to  see  Rome  for  the  first, 
and  in  all  likelihood,  the  last  time!  One 
does  not  usually  eome  to  the  elimax  of  experi- 
ence so  near  the  beginnino^  of  a  journey  as  tlie 
second  chapter.  But  this  pilgrimage  followed 
no  precedent,  literary  or  otherwise.  From 
many  points  of  vieAV,  it  formed  the  greatest 
period  in  the  lives  of  the  i)ilgrims.  It  seemed 
to  reward  them  for  all  they  had  borne  or  fore- 
gone in  the  past,  or  that  awaited  them  in  the 
future  of  their  eartldy  career. 

It  was  a  thrilling  monient  Avhen  tlie  sun's 
rays  in  long,  slanting  lines  revealed  to  us  this 
centre  of  Christendom,  from  the  vestibide  of 
the  train,  as  it  rounded  a  curve  before  entering 
tlie  station.  We  were  five  at  this  time,  having 
been  joined  at  Naples  by  Rev.  ]\lotluM*  (Jio- 
vanni  of  the  l.B.V.M.  at  Via  Nomentana,  Rome. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  country  and  familiarity 
with  its  customs  and  language  proved  to  us  al- 
most asi  useful  as  her  company  was  delightful. 
We  felt  at  home  with  her  at  once,  and  enjoyed 
the  lesson  she  gave  us  on  the  way  in  Italian 
colloquial  words  and  phrases.  So  did  the 
other  occupants  of  our  coach,  in  their  polite, 
friendly  way  I  It  was  she  who  pointed  out 
and  ex[)lained  all  objects  and  places  of  interest 
on  the  way,  as  we  stood  by  the  windows  of  the 
car  and  ajjpreciated  the  nice,  leisurely  pro- 
gress it  was  making.  Among  them,  she  show- 
ed us  the  magnificent  i)ile  which  crowns  one 
of  the  mountaijis  of  that  endless  chain  that 
la.y  i!i  our  coui'se.  I  mean  Monte  Casino,  that 
famous  old  Beutidietine  Abbey,  eighty  miles 
south  of  Ronu',  the  site  of  which  was  once  occu- 
pied by  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Here  it  was  that 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Maurus  and  St.  Placida  came, 
in  the  year  529  and  built  a  monastery  and  a 
cluirch  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  aiul 
an  oratory  in  honour  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
The  present  church  is  the  fourth  to  occupy  the 
commanding  site.     It  contains  exatnples  of  the 


finest  Florentine  mosaics  in  Europe.  The  Ab- 
bey Jiow  belongs  to  the  Government,  though 
a  Community  of  Benedictines  conducts  a  sichool 
and  seminaries  there.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  when  Monte  Casino  was  declared  a  Na- 
tional monument,  and  when  orders  were  given 
to  transfer  the  collection  of  valuable  manu- 
scri[)ls  to  the  National  Library  at  Naples,  it 
was  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  England's  Prime 
Minister,  whose  personal  intercession  prevailed 
upon  the  Government  to  leave  them  Avhere 
they  were,  and  to  appoint  oni'  of  the  monks  as 
aichivist,  Avith  a  salary  from  the  Government 
— a)i   arrangement   which   still   cojitinues. 

Arrived  at  the  station  in  Rome,  we  weiv  met 
by  liev.  Mother  Salome  of  l.B.V.M.  on  Via 
Scttembre,  one  whose  conti'ibutions  to  the 
Rainbow  have  endeared  her  to  all  its  readers, 
and  whose  books  have  a  ])romiiu'nt  place  in  our 
libraries.  She  conducted  us  to  the  comfort- 
able qnai'ters  secured  for  us,  not  far  from  her 
Convent,  and  central  enough  for  excursions 
ill  and  outside  of  the  city.  Before  long  we 
came  to  know  and  love  the  nuns  in  both  these 
convents,  whom  we  saw  often,  but,  Iwcause  of 
our  strenuous  itinerary,  not  as  often  as  we 
should  have  liked.  It  was  from  the  cortile 
of  the  Convent  on  Via  Settembre  that  we  got 
our  very  first  glimjise  of  the  great  St.  Peter's. 
We  were  quite  overcome  at  the  sight  of  that 
sacred  pile  which  has  survived  centuries  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  and  .stands  for  the  one 
and  only  stable  thing  in  this  unstable  world. 

How  much  at  home  a  Catholic  feels  in  this 
fatherland  of  his  faith!  With  what  emotions 
he  can  say  "Our  Holy  Father  lives  here  !  What 
a  liap|)iness  to  be  one  of  his  own  childivn!" 
Father  Benson  does  not  exaggerate  when  he 
speaks  of  Rome  as  a  sort  of  sacrament  of  the 
.\ew  Jerusalem. 

"You  meet  there,"  he  says,  "the  four  marks 
of  the  (liurch.  incarnate,  in  the  streets  and 
churches.     The  Unity  is  visible;  church  after 
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church  precisely  the  same;  witli  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  like  a  beating  heart,  in  each.  And 
the  Holiness  is  evident  in  the  faces  of  the  reli- 
gious and  priests  and  children  one  meets;  as 
well  asi  the  simple  people  at  their  prayers 
everywhere.  And  the  Catholicity  is  evident. 
This  morning  I,  an  Englishman,  knelt  with 
Italians  before  an  Italian  altar,  and  heard  a 
German  priest  say  Mass  with  a  negro  server 
from  Africa.  And  you  hear  every  language 
of  the  civilized  world  in  the  streets.  And  as 
for  the  Apostolicity,  we  know  that  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  died  here  and  lie  here ;  that  tlie  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  is  here 
in  the  Apostolic  See,  radiating  unity  of  faith 
throughout  the  city  and  the  world." 

Before  many  hours  after  our  first  glimpse 
of  St.  Peter's  we  were  in  the  walls  of  this 
greatest  basilica  in  the  world.  'Its  immensity 
and  its  sacredness  overawes  one  completely  at 
first.  There  is  no  standard  in  the  mind  by 
which  to  measure  its  greatness,  to  compare 
the  builder's  vast  conception.  One  has  no  par- 
allel to  turn  to  when  recalling  its  history.  That 
a  race  of  beings  superior  to  our  own,  in  every 
way,  drew  the  plans  and  raised  that  marvel- 
ous dome,  those  lofty  pillars  whose  capitals 
seem  beyond  the  range  of  normal  sight ;  those 
figures  so  generously  and  boldly  modelled,  as 
if  the  artist  drew  upon  a  world  of  other  and 
vaster  dimensions  for  his  ideals,  becomes  some- 
thing of  an  obsession  in  the  mind  of  tlie  spec- 
tator. Some  one  has  said  "The  angels  in  the 
Baptistry  are  enormous  giants;  the  doves  colos- 
sal birds  of  prey. ' ' 

The  Basilica  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Circus 
of  Nero,  where  many  Christians  were  martyred, 
and  where  St.  Peter  was  buried  after  his  cru- 
cifixion. An  oratory  was  built  here  as  early 
as  A.D.  90,  and  in  306  a  basilica  was  begun 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  though  half  the 
size  of  the  modern  Cathedral,  was  the  grandest 
church  of  that  time.  Tlie  great  Michael  An- 
gelo  labored  on  the  present  building  for  seven- 
teen years.  He  was  followed  by  Giacoma  della 
Porta  and  Carlo  Modemo  in  a  work  which  took 
hundreds  of  years  to  complete,  a  work  which 
]-enders  anything  in  the  form  of  a  description 


or  appreciation,  whether  written  or  spoken,  a 
baffling  task  at  best. 

My  readers  will  pardon  me  if,  instead  of 
making  that  attempt,  I  beg  them  to  go  and 
prove  for  themselves  that  here  is  one  thing 
that  is  too  big  to  be  described  in  ordinary  hu- 
man terms,  except  in  mere  outline.  But  it  is 
both  good  and  profitable  to  have  one's  horizon 
enlarged  from  time  to  time;  the  mind  requires 
stretching  just  as  the  muscles  do,  otherwise 
one's  ideals  and  sympathies  have  a  tendency 
to  narrow  down  to  personal  experience  and  en- 
vironment. There  is  surely  no  spot  in  the 
Avorld  Avhere  one's  faculties  are  likely  to  ex- 
pand so  universally  as  in  Rome.  Other  places, 
such  as  Florence,  Venice,  Lucerne,  may  lay 
claim  to  special  features  of  nature  or  works 
of  art,  which  are  close  or  even  successful  rivals 
to  those  of  Rome,  but  She  seems  to  include  all 
these,  while  surpassing  them  in  her  spiritual 
and  historical  treasures. 

Pew  pilgrims  to  the  Eternal  City  have  failed 
to  remark  that  a  host  of  things  and  places, 
that  before,  were  little  more  to  them  than 
names,  have  suddenly  leaped  into  a  reality  so 
vivid  that  neither  distance  nor  time  can  ever 
efface  the  impressions  they  make.  When  these 
impressions  are  not  only  vivid,  but  enormous 
as  well,  one  is  apt  to  feel  under  their  influence 
somewhat  as  Father  Benson  did  when,  a 
youth,  he  took  long  walks  with  his  father, 
whose  learned  conversation  quite  overwlielmed 
liim  and  made  him  feel  "like  a  small  cup  held 
under  a  large  fountain." 

One  Sunday  morning,  at  one  of  the  many 
side  chapels  of  St.  Peter's-^— a  church  in  itself — 
we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Vatican 
choir  sing  a  Palestrina  Mass.  It  Avas  a  rare 
experience,  if  somewhat  disconcerting  to  per- 
ceive the  numbers  who  attended  as  mere  spec- 
tators or  listeners.  A  group  directly  behind 
us  discussed  the  singing  quite  freely,  in  profes- 
sional terms.  One  could  have  wished  that  re- 
verence for  holy  things  had  been  included  in 
their  musical  training.  The  procession  after 
tlie  Mass,  composed  of  the  altar  and  choir- 
boys, the  deacons  and  celebrant,  followed  by 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  made  a 
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l)i-illiant  and  impressive  picture.  It  Avill  be  re- 
m-eiubered  that  the  Cardinal  is  parish  priest  of 
St.  Peter's. 

A  visit  to  the  erypt  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul, 
where  the  tombs  of  Pope  Benedict  XV.  and 
Pope  Pius  X.  are  temporarily  located^ — both 
of  them  »till  laden  with  flowers  and  ablaze  with 
votive  candles^ — constituted  our  farewell  visit 
to  this  world  within  a  world.  Our  hearts  were 
swayed  with  many  emotions  at  parting  from 
it ;  sorrow  that  we  should  see  it  no  more,  and 
gratitude,  that  we  had  seen  it  at  all,  predomin- 
ating. 

Among  the  other  great  churches  we  visited 
and  the  shrines  before  which  we  were  privil- 
eged to  kneel,  I  must  single  out  those  which  had 
a  peculiar  interest  for  us.  The  first  is  that  of 
Ste.  Maria  Maggiore,  probably  the  first  church 
of  Our  Lady  that  was  publicly  cons'ecrated  in 
Rome,  and  after  the  Shrine  of  Loreto,  tlie 
greatest  and  most  important  of  Our  Lady's 
sanctuaries  in  that  city,  as  its  name  implies. 
This  Basilica  possesses  the  relics  of  the  Holy 
Manger  in  which  Our  Infant  Saviour  was  laid. 
The  traditional  story  of  its  foundation  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"A  Roman  Patrician  named  John,  who  own- 
ed the  property  on  the  Esquiline  hill  where  the 
basilica  now  stands,  had  married  a  pious  lady, 
and,  having  no  children,  he  and  liisi  wife  re- 
solved to  make  Our  Lady  heiress  of  all  their 
property,  and  sought  in  prayer  for  some  inti- 
mation of  her  will  as  to  its  disposal.  One  night 
both  were  bidden  in  their  sil^eep  to  build  a 
church  on  that  part  of  the  E.squiline  hill, 
which  they  should  find,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, marked  out  in  snow.  This  happened  on 
Augustt  5th,  A.D.  358.  As  August  is  the  hot- 
test month  of  the  year  in  Rome,  a  fall  of  snow 
at  that  season  could  onlj'  happen  by  a  miracle. 
John  hastened  next  morning  to  acquaint  Pope 
Liberius  with  the  purport  of  Our  Lady's  ex- 
pressed wish,  and  found  that  the  Pope  himself 
received  a  command  from  Our  Lady  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  pious  couple  in  the  work  enjoined 
them.  The  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  clergy  and 
people,  repaired  to  the  Esquiline,  and  there 
found  the  ground  white  with  snow  and  a  plan 
of   the  future   church   clearly  traced   thereon. 


The  basilica  was  forthwith  begun  and  completed 
in  360.  The  Church  therefore  bore  for  many 
years  the  title  ' '  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. "  It  is 
also  known  as  ''Our  Lady  of  the  Manger." 
(Pilgrim  Walks  in  Rome).  "The  interior  of 
this  basilica  is  vast,  rich  and  impressive.  Two 
long  rows  of  white  marble  columns  (twenty  in 
each  row)  support  an  entablature  inlaid  with 
mosaic  (fifth  century  work)  and  a  richly  carved 
ceiling.  The  first  gold  brought  from  America 
gilds  the  profusely  decorated  roof ;  the  dark  red, 
polished  porphyry  pillars  of  the  high  altar 
gleam  in  the  warm  haze  of  light;  the  endless 
marble  columns  rise  in  shining  ranks;  all  is 
gold,  marble  and  colour." 

It  was  here  that  St.  Ignatius  said  his  first 
Mass  at  the  Altar  over  the  Holy  Crib,  on  Christ- 
mas night,  1538;  and  here  that  Mary  Ward, 
foundress  of  the  I.B.V.M.,  often  came  to  pray 
and  received  miraculous  light  in  prayer  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  One  of  liome's  greatest  trea- 
sures, the  Madonna  di  Luca,  or  miraculous 
painting  of  Our  Lady,  attributed  to  St.  Luke, 
is  in  this  church. 

The  great  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  Os- 
tian  Way,  which  Constantine  had  erected  with 
munificence  as  far  back  as  324,  though  it  has 
been  several  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  the  last 
edifice  having  been  begun  by  Leo  XII.  and  com- 
pleted by  Pius  IX.,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest,  if  not  the  finest  basilica  in  Rome.  Many 
connoisseurs  of  art  prefer  it  to  St.  Peter's,  and 
with  reason.  Father  Chandlery,  S. J.,  whose  book 
called  "Pilgrim  Walks  in  Rome,"  provides  the 
traveller  with  a  priceless  Vade  Mecum,  calls  it 
' '  a  jewel  of  modern  art. ' '  He  says :  * '  We  seem 
to  be  gazing  at  a  very  forest  of  gigantic  granite 
columns,  each  formed  out  of  a  single  block.  The 
wonder  is  how  they  were  quarried  and  how  con- 
veyed to  their  present  site.  The  roof  is  of  carved 
wood-work,  coffered  and  richly  gilt.  The  walls 
on  all  sides  glow  with  colour,  being  encrusted 
with  costly  marbles;  and  the  marble  pavement 
reflects  the  beauty  of  the  interior  on  its  polished 
surface.  The  scene  is  one  of  chaste  mfignificence. 
Above  all  the  eye  is  attracted  to  the  immense 
arch  of  Galla  Placidia  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle,  with  its  Avonderful  Fifth  Century  mo- 
saics.   The  two  altars  of  malachite  at  the  ends 
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of  the  tran.se])ts  Avere  prosciiled  to  Pope  Gre- 
jrory  XVI.  by  Czar  Nicholas  I.  of  Tvussia.  Kiioel- 
inii'  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  the  tireat  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  we  may  recall  the  words  of  St. 
John  Chrysostora :  SShow  me  the  tomb  of 
Alexander;  tell  nie  the  day  of  his  deatli.  Von 
cannot.  Yet  the  f;:lorions  body  of  Panl  may  ])e 
seen  by  anyone  who  will  visit  the  royal  city,  and 
the  exact  day  of  his  death  is  knoAvn  to  the  wlioh; 
world.  The  deeds  of  Alexander  are  forjiotten, 
even  by  his  OAvn  nation  ;  those  of  Panl  are  known 
even  by  liarbai-ians,  and  the  tomb  of  the  servjint 
of  Christ  is  more  plorions  than  the  palaces  ('\' 
kings.'  " 

One  is  surpivised  to  learn  that  in  spite  of  the 
wide  fame  of  St.  Peter's  and  its  natnral  ])re 
dominence  over  the  other  chnrches  in  Home,  it  is 
jiot  tlie  most  important  basilica  in  the  city.  St. 
-lolm  Ijateran's,  the  Pope's  Cathedral,  ranks 
first  in  diunity  amonji*  all  the  chnrches  of  the 
Eternal  City,  and  of  the  woi'ld.  Its  chapter 
takes  precedence  over  that  of  St.  Petci-'s,  and 
cvevy  Pope  when  elected,  conies  here  to  !)e 
crowned  and  solemnly  enthroned  as  the  succe-i- 
sor  of  St.  Peter,  thon<?h  this  has  been  impossible 
since  the  Italian  occupation  of  Home  in  ISTO. 
The  inscription  on  the  facade  pi'oclaims  it  t(»  ))e 
"The  Mother  and  Head  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  city  and  in  the  world."  In  one  of  the  cor- 
ridors leadinfj-  to  the  sacristy  is  a  marble  tablet 
with  the  iJnll  of  I*ope  Gregory  XI.  inscribed  on 
it,  recordinji'  the  foundation  of  the  Basilica  by 
Constantine,  and  describing:  it  as  first  and  chief 
of  all  the  churches,  "In  Prbe  et  Obre." 

The  history  of  this  basilica  is  intensely  in- 
terestin«^',  involved  as  it  is  with  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  Rome.  It  has  been,  of 
course,  many  times  destroyed  and  restoi-ed,  and 
contains  most  })recious  relics  and  rich  furnish- 
in<>s.  The  Hiiih  Altar  and  Tribune,  or  Sanc- 
tuary, is  a  Pa])al  one,  at  which  the  Pope  alone 
may  say  Mass.  Its  sp'endid  Gothic  canopy  Avas 
erected  by  Arnolfo  del  Carabio  for  Urban  V., 
about  i:}66.  The  altar  encloses  one  of  Rome's 
nicst  pi-ecious  relics,  viz.,  the  wcoden,  ])ortabIe 
•illar  used  by  St.  Peter  in  the  house  of  Pudens, 
and  by  the  first  Popes  in  the  catacombs.  Above 
the  altar  are  preserved  the  heads  of  SS.  Peter 


and  Paul,  enshi-ined  in  silver  <iilt  busts.  In  a 
recess  above  the  altar  is  preserved  the  Sacred 
Table  of  the  Last  Supper,  on  which  Our  Divine 
Lord  instituted  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Needless 
to  add  that  to  this  sanctuarj^  have  come  saints 
without  number.  The  very  pavement  upon 
which  they  knelt  is  holy. 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  treat  of  these  things 
with  any  approach  to  justice,  I  cannot  leave 
the  subject  Avithout  an  allusion  to  a  little 
chui-ch.  rightly  regarded  as  the  very  cradle  of 
the  Western  Church.  Tradition  connects  it 
Avith  St.  Peter,  and  for  that  reason  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  interest  attaches  to  it.  It  is 
(•ailed  the  Church  of  the  Pudenziana,  and  from 
it  (.'ardinal  Wiseman  derived  his  title  in  the  Sa- 
cred College.  According  to  tradition,  dating 
back  as  far  as  the  fourth  century,  it  Avas  ori- 
ginally the  house  or  senatorial  palace  of  Pu- 
dens, AAdiere  St.  Peter  lived  and  exercised  his 
sacred  office  for  several  years.  It  Avas  con- 
verted into  an  oratory  by  St.  Pius  1,  about  the 
year  145.  After  several  restorations  in  mediae- 
val times,  it  Avas  finally  modernized  by  Cardinal 
Caetani  in  1598.  Portions,  however,  of  the  ear- 
lier church  exist,  Avith  considerable  remains  of 
a  large  brick  building  of  the  first  century,  that 
forms  the  substructure  of  the  church.  Under 
the  altar  is  preserved  the  most  remarkable  re- 
lic, viz.,  a  portion  of  the  Avooden.  portable  al- 
tar upon  Avhich  St.  Peter  oft'ei-ed  the  adorable 
Sacrifice  Avhilst  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Pudens. 
The  other  pai-t  of  this  precious  relic  is  in  the 
Lateran  Basilica.  Above  the  altar  is  a  bas-re- 
lief by  G.  B.  della  Porta,  representing  St.  Peter 
kneeling  to  receive  the  keys  from  Our  Saviour, 
In  this  same  left  aisle  Avill  be  noticed  some  re- 
mains of  the  original  tesselated  pavement,  also 
the  opening  of  an  ancient  Avell  or  reservoir,  in 
Avhich  St.  Pudcntiana  is  said  to  have  hidden  the 
remains  of  some  three  thousand  martyrs.  By 
loAvering  a  lighted  taper  a  great  quantity  of 
bones  and  skulls  may  be  seen.  The  history  of 
the  family  of  Pudens  is  graphically  given  by 
Father  Chandlery,  from  Avhom  the  above  ac- 
count is  drawn. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Susanna,  on  Via  Set- 
tembre,  very  near  our  stopping  place  at  Via  S. 
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Basilio,  is  another  oluircli  with  ;i  history  well 
worth  roadiiij?.  It  is  in  the  hands  ol'  the  I'atilist 
Fathers  now.  and  one  is  sure  to  meet  thei-e  a 
nnnil)er  of  Englisli-speakin<?  ])eoi)le  who  feel  at 
home  here  and  are  eharmed  with  the  elo(|nent 
sermons  given  in  their  own  tongue  hy  the  Fa- 
thers in  charge.  It  was  our  custom  wliile  in 
Rome  to  drop  in  there  for  Benediction  after  a 
day  of  sight-seeing.  The  beauty  and  peace  of 
this  newly  opened  sanctuary,  its  sweet  cleanli- 
ness and  the  odor  of  flowers  that  welcomed  on*; 
at  the  very  door,  gave  it  a  character  all  its  own, 
and  we  loved  it.  Mrs.  Hugh  Frasci-.  in  iier 
"Storied  Italy"  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  church  and  the  delicately-coloured 
frescoes  upon  its  walls,  which  is  most  interest- 
ing. 

One  experience,  w-hich  alone  would  have 
made  our  journey  worth  w'hile,  was  that  of  at- 
tending a  Mass  said  by  Our  Holy  Father  in  one 
of  his  ])rivate  chapels,  and  of  receiving  Holy 
Communion  from  his  hands.  There  musi  have 
been  between  two  and  three  hundi-ed  jn-esent, 
l)ut  because  of  the  breathless  quiet  that  i)ie- 
vailcd.  a  condition  made  possible  by  the  car- 
peted floor  and  benches,  one  felt  as  if  one  were 
kneeling  there  alone.  Upon  arriving  at  this 
(diapel  after  several  usherings  through  adjoin- 
ing apartments,  each  one  spacious  enough  for 
a  large  church,  we  were  kept  about  ten  minutes 
watching  the  attendants  in  their  quaint  and 
gorgeous  livery  seeing  to  the  last  details  for 
the  coming  Sacrifice.  Then  a  procession  begaji 
to  file  througli  the  door  at  the  right  aiul  at  the 
end  of  it  came  His  H(diness,  vested  for  ]Mass 
like  a  simple  priest.  The  white  skull  cap  was 
the  only  thing  which,  at  first  gUmce,  distin- 
tiniinishcd  him  from  his  assistants.  I>iit  before 
he  r(>aclied  the  altai",  and  as  the  congregation 
fell  u[)on  their  knees,  he  faced  us  and  raised 
his  hand  in  blessing — a  blessing  whicli  seemed 
to  descend  almost  visibly  upon  us  and  ma(b' 
our  hearts  stop  beating  for  some  seconds. 

Then  the  Mass  began.  What  followed  seems 
too  saci-ed  to  give  in  full  detail.  We  recall 
that  hour  as  one  of  spiritual  harvest,  wlien  wt.' 
seemed  to  reach  back  to  the  beginning  of  cre- 
ated things,  and  forwai-d  to  tiieir  end — experi- 


(iicing  in  that  brief  space  what  transcended 
liiem  all.  Those  moments  when  we  followe<l 
the  successive  acts  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and 
heard  the  steady,  musical  tones  of  the  Cele- 
brant, our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  white  vested 
figure  as  it  moved  to  one  or  other  side  of  the 
altar  or  genuflected  with  a  grace  so  calm  and  a 
reverence  so  rapt — were  precious  indeed.  All 
other  sights  and  sounds  dropped  away  as  if 
this  were  the  only  reality  and  they  but  its 
.'hadoAV.  Upon  returning  to  our  places  aftei- 
receiving  the  Sacred  Host  from  the  Pontiff's 
hands,  all  our  dear  ones,  living  and  dead,  seem- 
ed nearer  to  us  than  ever  before,  as  they  cla- 
mored for  remembrance:  *'])o  not  forget  us 
in  your  joy!"  they  seemed  to  say.  How  we 
longed  to  share  with  them  the  blessedness 
which  our  own  hearts  were  too  straitened  to 
support  in  its  fulness!  By  that  mysterious  me- 
dium, ''The  Communion  of  Saints,"  I  am  sure 
we  did  so,  for  our  happiness  possessed  that 
sense  of  completeness,  which,  without  some  aid, 
external  to  ourselves,  it  could  not  have  en- 
joyed. 

Another  day  came  when  we  joined  that  long 
line  of  pilgrims  admitted  to  public  audience, 
and  allowed  to  kiss  the  Fishei-man's  ring,  a 
privilege  denied  to  few  who  desire  it,  whether 
jnembers  of  the  true  Church  or  not.  The  bless- 
ing extended  to  each  one  of  us,  included  our 
families  and  friends  and  even  spread  over  the 
little  souvenirs  in  our  hands,  destined  for  those 
we  left  behind  us. 

It  pained  us  to  see  the  fatigue  on  the  face 
of  His  Holiness,  both  during  the  Mass  and  dur- 
ing the  audience.  We  heard  later  that  these 
occasions  are  proving  such  a  tax  upon  the 
Pope's  time  and  strength  they  would  in  all  like- 
lihood be  suspended  for  two  months.  Pope 
Pius  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  as  well 
as  holiness,  and  one  would  be  sorry  to  have  his 
powers,  so  necessary  in  his  dealings  with  the 
l)roblems  that  confront  both  Church  and  State 
just  now,  overtaxed  in  so  unessential  a  matter. 

Another  day  of  privilege  was  that  ujwn 
which,  in  company  with  Rev.  ^Mother  Salome, 
to  whom  many  doors  in  Rome  open  easily,  wc 
called  upon  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Merry  del 
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Val.  There  in  the  ante-room,  awaiting 
an  audience  with  the  Prelate,  sat  the 
only  priest  in  the  city  of  Rome  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted — our  own  Mgr. 
Cruise,  late  of  Toronto.  It  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  meet  him  and  talk  over  home  affairs 
with  him.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Canada — ^a  visit  destined  to  be  his  last,  to  the 
great  sorrow  of  a  host  of  friends  and  relatives 
here,  who  esteemed  him  as  a  saint  and  loved 
him  as  a  father  and  friend. 

Though  before  us  in  point  of  time,  as  well 
as  in  character  of  his  holy  oflfiee,  Mgr.  Cruise 
insisted  upon  allowing  us  to  precede  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  Cardinal.  I  think  we  shall 
never  forgive  ourselves  for  giving  in  to  him, 
and  keeping  him  waiting  much  longer  than  we 
thought  to  do.  Upon  our  second  meeting  in 
the  ante-room  we  were  too  much  elated  by  our 
good  fortune  in  having  had  so  satisfactory  an 
audience,  to  realize  what  the  wait  must  have 
cost  his  patience.  He  has  forgiven  us  now — 
of  this  we  may  be  sure,  and  his  kindness  and 
patience  are  rewarded  a  hundredfold. 

His  Eminence  received  us  cordially,  and  with 
princely  courtesy,  asked  us  to  call  upon  him 
before  our  departure  from  the  city.  He  al- 
luded to  his  visit  some  years  ago  to  Toronto, 
in  the  happiest  terms,  expressing  regret  that 
the  old  Bond  St.  house  was  no  longer  occupied 
by  the  Lor^tto  Community.  He  laughingly 
said:  "The  people  at  the  big  Abbey  could 
never  understand  my  preference  for  tliis  little 
Convent." 

We  carried  a  letter  from  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan, 
of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  to  his  friend,  Rev. 
Father  Langdon,  Cardinal  Gasquet's  private 
secretary,  of  the  English  College  at  Rome. 
We  presented  the  letter  one  afternoon,  but 
were  sorry  to  find  him  out.  The  porter  an- 
nounced that  Cardinal  Gasquet  would  see  us— 
an  honour  we  had  hoped  for,  but  having  no 
plausible  excuse  for  intruding  upon  the  busy 
Prelate's  time,  had  not  counted  upon.  The  cor- 
diality of  his  greeting  disarmed  any  misgivings 
we  had  on  that  head.  His  manner  was  kind, 
even  fatherly,  towards  us.  His  interesting  allu- 
sions to  Mary  Ward,  whose  life  he  has  written 
and  whose  life-sized  portrait  hung  above  his 


head,  as  he  sat  on  the  antique  crimson  couch  in 
this  typical  Roman  drawing-room;  the  remin- 
iscences of  his  visit  to  America,  especially  to 
South  America,  some  handsomely  bound  me- 
moirs of  which  he  showed  us  with  pride  and 
pleasure,-  made  the  hour  pass  quickly.  When 
we  rose  to  go,  be  invited  us  to  see  his  chapel — 
a  little  gem,  designed  and  furnished  with  su- 
preme taste  in  every  detail.  Most  of  the  furn- 
ishings, including  the  finely-carved  doors  and 
stalls,  had  been  picked  up,  he  told  us,  at  odd 
sales  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  by  the  Rev. 
Secretary,  whom  we  were  destined  not  to  meet. 
These,  and  the  unique  altar-piece,  an  image  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  which  was  mysteriously  illu- 
mined from  the  back,  are  things  we  shall  al- 
ways recall  in  connection  with  our  visit. 

The  limits  of  this  account  forbid  more  than 
a  mention  of  that  part  of  the  "Pilgrimage" 
which  lay  outside  the  world  of  churches  and 
shrines.  Very  regretfully  the  writer  must  stop 
short  of  those  occasions  when  the  ever-ready 
"cabby"  in  his  vehicle,  peculiar  to  Rome,  I 
think — a  kind  of  low,  two  or  four  seated  lan- 
dau— clattered  across  the  narrow,  cobbled 
pavement  or  plaza,  at  our  slightest  signal,  or 
no  signal  at  all,  and  eagerly  offered  to  take  us 
anywhere,  everywhere,  at  the  regular  tariff 
per  mile,  if  we  were  clever  enough  to  read  the 
meter;  and  at  his  own  private  figure,  if  we 
were  not.  In  any  case,  we  went  with  him  and 
forgave  him,  as  well  as  his  more  ambitious 
rival — the  motor-car  driver — his  occasional  ex- 
tortions, after  one  of  those  matchless  excursions 
past  Hadrian's  Villa  to  Tivoli,  that  town  whose 
classical  name  was  Tibur  and  is  one  of  the 
very  oldest  towns  in  Italy.  It  is  seated  among 
rocks  and  waterfalls,  amidst  wild  and  beautiful 
scenery,  a  very  paradise  for  artists  and  anti- 
quarians. Its  pride  and  ornament  consists  in 
the  Falls  of  Anio  (Teverone)  ) which  glides 
gently  through  the  town  until  it  reaches  the 
brink  of  a  rock,  whence  it  takes  a  mad  plunge 
of  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  down 
a  steep  precipice,  then  boiling  for  an  instant 
in  its  narrow  channel  rushes  headlong  through 
a  chasm  in  the  rock  into  the  caverns  below. 
Here  we  dined  at  the  ancient  Inn  where  so 
many  great  ones.  Popes  and  Royalties  of  Eur- 
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ope,  have  dined,  as  the  rows  of  marble  slabs  in 
the  hall-way  testify.  Then  to  the  Villa  d'Este, 
where  the  cypress  trees  look  as  if  they  were 
planted  at  the  world's  creation,  and  require 
the  five-hundred  fountains  playing  near  tliem, 
to  keep  them  young. 

Another  day  we  went  to  the  famous  Vati- 
can Galleries,  whose  miles  of  art  treasures,  the 
cream  of  the  earth's  collections,  made  us  long 
for  untiring  senses  and  fatigue-less  limbs  so 
that  we  might  accord  them  all  the  justice  of,  at 
least  a  glance  and  a  word  of  praise. 

Later  on  we  drove  to  the  Janiculum,  which 
we  decided  must  have  been  the  hill  to  which 
the  Arch-tempter  took  Our  Lord  and  showed 
Ilim  the  beauty  of  the  world,  such  a  command- 
ing and  majestic  view  it  affords  of  the  city 
amid  its  seven  hills.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
constitutes  an  eloquent  reply  to  the  temptation. 
Prom  there  we  ascended  the  more  gentle  slope 
of  tlie  Pincian  Hill  and  saw  flocks  of  Seminar- 
ians, in  their  black,  red,  brown  and  white  hab- 
its, who  seemed  to  hallow  the  peaceful  scene 
with  their  presence  and  to  beautify  it  with 
patches  of  colour,  like  so  many  bright  flower- 
beds. 

At  last  it  was  our  privilege  to  form  part  of 
a  more  home-like  scene,  in  a  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi,  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Mother 
House,  and  to  hear  the  familiar  hymns  sung 
by  long  lines  of  ecclesiastics ;  finally  to  kneel  in 
the  dust  to  receive  a  benediction  from  which 
no  state  of  dustiness  was  able  to  exclude  us. 

At  the  very  last,  but  far  from  the  least, 
came  those  occasions  when  we  were  more  really 
at  home,  in  tiie  Convents  of  the  I.B.V.M. — or 
we  tried  to  feel  so,  while  being  treated  like  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

My  readers  will  observe  I  have  made  no 
comments  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  Rome.    The  truth  is,  we  came  in  con- 


tact with  few  but  those  immediately  around 
us,  and  they  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  Ro- 
mans. One  thing,  however,  which  we  observed 
with  edification,  was  the  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  young  towards  the  poor,  who  are  much 
in  evidence  in  Rome,  and  literally  swarm  near 
the  churches  and  Cook's  Offices  where  the  un- 
wary stranger  is  apt  to  be  found.  A  friend 
told  us  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  one  among 
a  group  of  gay,  thoughtless  young  girls,  break 
away  from  her  companions,  and  quite  as  a  mat- 
ter of  habit,  open  her  purse  and  bestow  an  alms 
upon  one  of  the  many  beggars  on  her  route,  re- 
joining her  group,  who  make  no  comment  on 
the  act. 

True,  we  encountered  some  professional  beg- 
gars, whose  persistency  in  inducing  the  passer- 
by to  purchase  their  trinkets  amounts  to  gen- 
ius. They  are  mind-readers  too,  and  can  detect 
the  shadow  of  benevolence  in  your  eye,  though 
you  hide  it  beneath  a  stony  mask,  and  they 
very  often  succeed  in  their  design  of  persuad- 
ing you  that  you  not  only  covet,  but  require, 
their  wares.  And  you  do,  if  you  value  your 
peace  of  mind. 

When  the  time  came- — all  too  soon — for  our 
departure  from  the  city,  we  were  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  on  the  train,  looking  out  the 
car-window,  when  we  saw  three  sisters  from 
Via  Nomentana,  waving  their  farewells  to  us 
with  their  aprons.  The  sight  touched  but  did 
not  sadden  us,  for  had  we  not  thrown  our  coin 
in  the  Trevi  Fountain,  and  was  there  not  truth 
in  the  time-honoured  belief  that  those  who  do 
so  are  sure  to  return  to  Rome?  Should  this 
hope  not  be  fulfilled  in  the  flesh,  at  least  it  is 
sure  to  be  in  spirit,  many  times,  before  the 
''pilgrims"  repair  to  that  City  which  is  Eternal 
in  deed,  as  well  as  in  name. 

Pilgrim. 
Loretto  Abbey. 
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THE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  NEW  GIRL 


THE  "New  Girl""  had  been  an  inmate  of 
the  Abbey  for  twenty-four  hours,  whicli 
had  seemed  like  years.  She  had  arrived 
yesterday,  accompanied  (by  her  aunt,  and  as 
tliey  came  up  the  driveway  she  noticed  that 
the  Ibuil'ding  bore  a  remarkable  resemhl'anee  to 
the  illustration  in  the  catalogue.  Thiis  argued 
well  for  other  things.  Ou  reaching  the  door, 
her  aunt  pressed  the  button  and  a  startlingly 
loud  peal  reverberated  through  the  house.  Foot- 
steps soon  approached  and  the  door  was*  open- 
ed by  a  nun,  who  showed  them  into  one  of  the 
parlors. 

Our  heroine,  whom  we  shall  call  »Iane  here- 
after, had  seen  horse-hair  furniture  and  Avax 
flowers  under  glass  before,  but  not  in  their 
proper  setting.  She  immediately  acquired  some 
first-hand  informiation  on  the  subject  of  sit- 
ting on  horse-hair  chairs.  They  possess  a  slip- 
pery tendency  which  isi  likely  to  prove  disa^s- 
trous  to  one  not  accustomed  to  their  peculiari- 
ties. 

The  room  is  large,  with  a  high  ceiling  sup- 
ported by  imposing  white  carved  pillars:  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  several  rather  striking 
pictures,  and  the  whole  presents  a  dignified, 
stately  appearance. 

While  Jane  was  gazing  about  her  future 
abode,  her  aunt  had  informed  the  nun  of  their 
business  and  another  nun  appeared,  and  Jane 
admired  the  Loretto  ha'bit  while  the  three  talk- 
ed toi^etlier.  It  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
with  some  idea  of  pleasing  the  eye,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  religious  habits. 
Jane  reflected  that  one  could  wear  the  costume 
without  forfeiting  all  pride  in  one's  appearance. 

From  her  remarks,  Jane  concluded  that  the 
nun,  who^e  name  was  Mother  Euphrasia,  wa^s 
in  charge  of  the  school,  and  forthwith  she  be- 
came more  interested  in  the  conversation. 

^Mother  Euphrasia  seemed  to  be  an  a^gree- 
able,  reasonable  woman,  and  above  all,  to  pos- 
sess a  sense  of  humor.    Jane  decided  with  relief 


that  she  would  like  her,  and  wondered  what 
Mother  Euphrasia  was  thinking  of  her. 

Her  attention  was  then  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  prolonging  the  conversation,  in  order 
to  put  ofi'  as  long  as  possible  the  evil  moment 
of  parting.  But  it  had  to  come,  and  her  aunt 
left,  promising  to  return  on  Suniiay.  At  the 
siglit  of  her  retreating  back,  Jane  experienced 
a  desperate  desire  to  call  after  her,  but  in- 
stead, she  turned  to  follow  her  guide. 

After  proceeding  along,  what  seemed  in- 
tei-midal)le  miles  of  corridor  and  stairs,  they 
entered  a  large  dormitory.  Jane  followed  Mo- 
llier  into  a  curtained  recess  which  contained 
a  sing-le  bed,  chair,  dresser  and  waslist.ind.  The 
alcove  also  boasted  of  two  windows  and  half 
a  radiator,  but  Jane  did  not  appreciate  these 
properly  until  later.  Jane  was  now  led  to  a 
i-ow  of  small  wardrobes  and  had  one  assigned 
to  her.  She  was  left  to  put  on  her  uniform 
with  a  promise  from  ]\lother  Euphrasia  that 
she  would  return  latei-. 

After  donning  her  uniform  and  admiring  it 
from  every  possibTe  angle  in  the  rather  insufti- 
cient  mirror,  Jane  gazed  out  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows upon  the  home  of  Salada  Tea.  This  was 
becoming  somewhat  monotonous,  when  Mother 
Euphrasia  appeared  with  the  intention  of  con- 
ducting tlie  new  boarder  to  the  study  hall, 
wliere  she  would  meet  the  girls. 

it  did  not  occur  to  hei-  conductor  that  "meet- 
ing the  girls"  would  be  anything  but  an  enjoy- 
able occasion  for  Jane.  However,  this  too  had 
to  be  faced;  so  gathering  her  courage,  Jane 
again  folloAved  meekly  in  the  wake  of  her  guide, 
M'ho  opened  a  door  and  they  stepped  into  a 
room  filled  'with  girls  sented  at  deslvs.  A  mil- 
lion eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  Jane,  who  mut- 
tered something  and  smiled  until  the  muscles 
of  her  face  ached,  in  response  to  the  introduc- 
tion. 

She  was  given  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  and  the  girls  went  on  with  their  work. 
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Mother  Euplirasia  sent  Jane  a  "Rainbow,"  of 
course,  and  a  eopy  of  "Lives  of  the  Saints." 
After  reading  the  former  for  a  while  with  in- 
terest, she  passed  the  rest  of  the  period  in  ol)- 
serving  her  future  sehool-mates. 

Every  now  and  then  bells  were  rung 
somewhere  through  the  house,  and  fiivdly  a 
loud  one  pealed  forth  the  Angelus,  \yhereupon 
Motha-  Euphrasia  immediately  rang  her  siraall 
bell  and  books  were  put  away.  The  class  rose, 
put  in  their  chairs  and  knelt,  performing  each 
action  in  response  to  a  signal  from  the  bell. 
A  line  was  formed  down  the  centre  of  the  room 
and  the  girls  filed  out.  As  she  passed  tihrough 
the  door  each  one  looked  back,  and  some  tw^irl- 
ed  round.  A  few  days  later  when  tlie  Mistress 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  curtsying 
to  the  presiding  nun,  it  dawned  on  Jane  that 
the  peculiar  manoeuvres  at  the  door  were  in- 
tended for  curtsies. 

Evidently  the  refectories  were  situated  on 
the  first  floor,  for  the  line  of  girls  descended 
several  flights  of  **tairs,  pausing  at  the  top  of 
each  for  the  signal  to  go  on.  'It  was  evident 
that  silence  was  the  ord«r  on  these  o<;casions, 
as  the  girls  sipoke  in  the  lowest  of  Avliispers. 

A  different  nun  had  replaced  Mother  Eu- 
j)hrasia  on  the  way  down,  who  assigned  Jane 
a  place  at  one  of  the  tables.  Grace  was  said, 
the  chairs  pulled  out,  and  the  girls  sat  down 
again  in  obedience  to  more  signals  from  the 
bell. 

There  was  an  anxious  strain  in  the  air  for 
a  moment,  and  then  a  confused  babel  of  voices 
broke  the  stillness.  The  nun  asked  Jane  her 
name,  and  introduced  her  to  the  girls  at  her 
table.  It  appeared  that  she  was  to  be  a  Gradu- 
ate, and  that  these  fortunate  girls  enjoyed  pri- 
vileges not  allowed  to  the  rest  of  the  school. 
For  instance,  they  were  not  obliged  to  walk  all 
the  way  around  the  room  when  forming  lines, 
but  might  proceed  directly  from  their  places  to 
the  door.  One  thing  the  girls  negleded  to  tell 
Jane  was  that  the  chief  function  of  a  Graduate 
consisted  in  acting  as  an  example  for  the  other 
girls. 

Jane  liked  the  girls  at  her  table.  They  were 
sociable  and  easy  to  become  acquainted  with. 


'She  had  a  better  view  of  the  remainder  of  the 
school  that  she  had  had  before,  and  she  was 
also  favorably  im,pressed  with  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  meal,  a  peculiar  contrivance  ap- 
peared on  the  floor  'by  ea<jh  table.  It  looked 
like  a  tin  pail  with  a  small  dish  towel  hanging 
on  the  side.  This  was  passed  around  the  table 
and  each  one  washed  and  dried  her  silver  fi*oni 
it.  , 

After  supper  the  girls  went  over  to  the 
Concert  Hall,  where  someone  played  the  piano 
while  the  others  danced.  Soon  a  bell  rang  and 
they  returned  to  the  study-hall.  Here  Jane 
read  "The  Lives  of  the  Saints"  until  a  pity- 
ing neighbor  lent  her  a  piece  of  less  absorbing 
literature. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Mistress  summoned 
Jane  to  her  desk  and  gave  her  permission  to  go 
to  bed,  as  she  had  been  travelling  and  must  be 
tired.  With  some  diflficulty  she  located  her 
alcove  and  quickly  got  into  bed.  Soon  the  other 
girls  came  up  and  there  was  an  incessant  sound 
of  slippered  feet  passing  up  and  down  the  aisles 
of  the  dormitory,  until  nine-fifteen  o'clock, 
when  the  lights  were  put  out. 

For  hours  Jane  lay  awake,  listening  to  tlie 
engines  shunt  up  and  down  in  the  distance  and 
the  clock  strike.  A  period  of  restful  sleep  fol- 
lowed. Suddenly  she  awoke  to  find  herself 
looking  into  the  fa«e  of  a  nun  who  held  a  holy- 
water  font  towards  her  and  said  some  words 
which  Jane  could  not  make  out.  The  dazed 
expression  on  Jane's  face  must  have  amused 
the  nun,  for  she  smiled  and  told  her  it  was 
time  to  get  up.  On  consulting  her  watch  she 
found  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  six.  The  con- 
viction was  borne  in  upon  her  mind  that  this 
would  be  her  rising  hour  all  year.    Horrors! 

The  inevitable  bell  rang  again,  several  of 
them,  first  a  bu/zcr,  then  a  very  loud  bell  and 
then  a  small  hand-bell  which  possessed  a  pai*- 
ticnlarly  insistent  tone.  At  six-twenty  every- 
one went  down  to  the  istud.y-hall  and  put  on  her 
veil.  They  lined  up  foi-  the  Chapel,  this  time 
in  twos.  The  nuns  were  already  there,  and  the 
girls  marched  in  so  slowly  that  Jane  almost 
lost  her  balance  several  times. 

The  Chapel  is  the  most  beautiful  Jane  has 
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ever  seen.  The  si.)irit  of  prayer  seems  to  eman- 
ate from  the  very  walls,  and  although  not  con- 
spiciuous  for  her  piety,  she  felt  its  infinence. 
The  girls  sang  some  familiar  hymns,  but  to  airs 
unfamiliar  to  Jane,  Later  on  she  found  to  lier 
intense  soirprise,  that  St.  Basil's  hymn-book, 
which  she  liad  always  consid'ered  in  a  class  with 
the  Bible,  was  held  in  very  low  esteem  at  the 
Abbey.  There,  the  Gre-gorian  Chant  prevails, 
and  to  mention  this  hymn-book  in  certain  quar- 
ters produces  something  of  the  effect  of  waving 
a  red  rag  at  a  bull. 

After  Mass  the  girls  returned  to  the  dor- 
mitories, where  Jane  was  instruoted  in  the  gen- 
tle art  of  making  beds.  Breakfast  was  next  in 
order,  followed  by  a  few  minutes'  recreation 
outside.  Then  Mother  Euphrasia  sent  Jane 
with  another  nun  to  unpack  her  trunk.  A  list 
of  the  contents  was  made,  and  they  carried 
everything  upstairs  in  a  clothes-'basket.  She 
deposited  them  in  what  she  thought  were  their 
proper  places,  and  again  sought  the  study-hall. 
Class  began  at  nine  o'clock  and  lasted  until 
eleven-forty,  with  an  intermission  at  ten-thirty. 
Jane  was  relieved  to  find  that  the  girls  were 
by  no  means  geniuses,  as  she  feared,  and  that 
a  few  appeared  to  be  as  ignorant  as  she. 

At  eleven-forty-five  the  Rosary  was  reeited, 
and  dinner- was  served  in  the  Refectory.  (Din- 
ing-rooms are  called  "refectories"  in  Con- 
vents). A  short  recreation  followed  and  tiie 
girls  ascended  to  the  dormitories  to  tidy  up. 
From  one  to  one-thirty  they  sewed  in  the  study- 
hall.  This  was  another  art  which  was  not  num- 
bered among  Jane 's  accomplishments.  The  pre- 
siding nun  almost  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  darn 
which  Jane  proudly  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

Classes  were  resumed  at  one-thirty  and  eon- 
tinued  until  three-forty-five.  The  welcome 
word  "lunch"  reached  Jane's  ears,  and  the 
girls  waited  in  anxious  anticipation  for  its.  ap- 
pearance. When  this  had  been  rapidly  dis- 
posed of  they  repaired  to  the  dormitories  for 
coats  and  hats.  A  walk  was  next  on  the  pro- 
gram,, and  some  eonscientious  girl  a.sked  Jane 
to  be  her  partner.  This  afforded  our  heroine 
the     opportunity    for    asking    a    great    many 


questions  diiring  which  (She  made  some  impor- 
tant discoveries.  One  of  these  was  that  she 
could  not  go  out  in  the  city  without  a  genuine 
excuse,  and  never  alone.  It  occurred  to  Jane 
that  since  her  parents  had  let  her  come  two 
thousand  miles  alone  to  the  abbey,  Mother  Eu- 
phrasia might  safely  take  a  chance  and  allow 
her  to  go  over  to  Yonge  street,  but  she  was 
wise  enough  not  to  tell  her  this. 

At  five  o'clock  the  girls  were  back  in  at 
their  studies,  the  same  as  the  day  before.  Jane 
had  procured  some  books,  but  before  settling 
down  to  study,  she  thought  for  one  short  mo- 
ment of  the  year  that  must  elapse  hefore  her 
return  liome.  What  Avould  it  bring  forth?  She 
wondered. 

Mary  Murray. 

Loretto  Abbey. 


ICtfitrit 

There's  a  soft  note  in  the  Avind 
That  lingers  long  behind, 
As  the  loud  breezes  rush  along; 
If  you  listen  you  Avill  liear 
A  message  for  your  ear. 
For  you  alone  of  all  the  throng- 
Listen  !    Listen ! 

As  the  waters  brightly  go. 
With    onward  singing   fiow, 
They  hymn  all  their  way  to  the  sea; 
Apart  there  is  a  song 
In  the  joyous  psalms  among, 
And  its  whisper  is  only  for  thee — 
Listen !  Listen ! 

The  finches  in  the  trees 
Of  the  summer's  sunny  ease, 
Shake  warbles  from  their  quiv'ring  throat 
The  music's  for  the  world, 
But  to  you  is  sweetly  hurled 
A  very,  very  special  note — 
Listen!  Listen! 

A.  c.  M. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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MY    PLAUSIBLE    ALIBI 


Not  so  very  long  ago — at  least  as  the 
iiymplis  and  the  fairies  reckon  time,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  their  method  is  more  accurate 
and  sensible  than  that  of  stolid  humans —  a 
strange  gathering  took  place  on  the  lawn  of 
''Rose  Manor,"  on  old  Irish  manor  house  be- 
longing to  my  friend  Colin  O'Neill. 

The  manor  is  a  long,  low  building  of  creairi- 
eolored  stone,  with  widely  projecting  eaves  and 
a  red  roof  which  the  sunlight  intensifies  in  the 
days  of  summer  heat.  Tlie  windowsi  are  quaint, 
diamond-paned  eyes  which  peep  forth  coquet- 
tishly  from  the  shadow  of  the  crimson  ramblers 
clinging  to  the  walls. 

The  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the 
same  stone  as  the  house  and  here  again  is  a 
very  tangle  of  rose  trees.  There  are  stately 
oaks  here  and  a  streamlet  which  winds'  its  way 
across  the  corner  of  the  enclosure,  while  the 
central  portion  is  a  wilderness  of  beauty.  No 
restraint  is  placed  upon  the  flowers;  no  artifice 
destroys  the  distinctive  loveliness  bestowed  by 
Ood  upon  each  one. 

But  there!  We  old  men  are  always  talking 
irrelevently,  as  the  youngsters  are  pleased  to 
inform  us,  although  we  on  our  part,  think  they 
have  nothing  of  interest  to  discuss,  irrelevant 
or  otherwise,  so  taken  up  are  they  with  their 
gadding  about  after  new  pleasures  and  new 
companions,  they  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures 
when  found. 

What  I  Avas  going  to  say  is  that  T  must 
leave  the  description  of  Colin 's  garden  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  story: 

Well,  this  day  I  was  alone  in  the  garden 
with  a  book  in  my  lap,  but  much  more  inter- 
ested in  lazily  noting  the  gold  and  brown  of 
the  lioney-bees  as  they  buzzed  through  the  air 
or  sipped  sweet  nectar,  and  the  dainty  flitting 
butterflies,  whose  gauzy  wings  vibrated  in  the 
sun,  than  in  reading,  when  I  suddenly  became 
aware  of  a  strange  gathering  in  the  flowery 
space  before  me. 

There,  within  a  few  yards  of  me  stood  a 
more  beautiful  fairy  than  I  had  ever  seen  in 


any  fairy-book.  Her  wings  were  of  dazzling 
transparency,  and  the  tints  of  her  silvery  gown, 
caught  up  with  tiny  rose-buds,  seemed  to  me 
the  very  epitome  of  loveliness  and  daintiness. 
She  was  the  central  figure  in  a  group  which 
consisted  of  other  fairies,  of  stately  nymphs 
and  grimacing  elves,  these  last  clad  in  the  tra- 
ditional fashion  of  Puck  and  his  merry  men. 

The  members  of  this  merry  throng  were 
busily  recounting  tales  of  rose-buds  which  they 
had  caressed  by  their  light  fingers,  and  had 
forthwith  burst  into  bloom  to  gladden  al^  who 
saw  them;  of  dew-drops  scattered  over  t!'ir>,ty 
lilies  during  the  night,  and  of  sweet  messages 
sent  flying  through  the  air.  One  small  elf  pre- 
sented the  Queen  of  this  fairy  realm  with  a 
Avand  Avhicli  he  said  was  fashioned  from  a  va- 
grant ray  of  the  moon,  which  had  gone  fortii 
on  an  adventure  and  lingered  until  the  last 
star  had  vanished. 

The  flowers  joined  in  the  conversation, 
tliauking  the  fairies  for  the  refreshing  dew, 
and  the  lovely  colours  which  elfin  hands  had 
painted  on  their  gowns. 

Then  the  Fairy  Queen  spoke  and  said : 

"Dear  Elfin  Folk,  of  the  realm  where  the 
sliine  of  the  moon  is  hidden  during  the  day,  to 
Avhich  the  Rainbow  retreats,  and  in  which  the 
hearts  of  floAvers  gather,  I  have  a  special  mes- 
sage for  you  all  to-day.  A  small  boy  lives  in 
the  village,  who,  as  so  many  of  the  Irish  nation 
are  Avont  to  do,  even  in  this  age  of  unbelief, 
believes  in  our  existence  and  wishes  to  join 
in  our  revels,  as  he  has  no  playmates  of  his  oAvn 
or  any  earthly  amusement,  except  that  of 
dreaming,  which  makes  him  akin  to  us.  I  in- 
tend to  bring  him  to  this  garden,  Avhieh  is  so 
lonely  for  Avant  of  children." 

Siie  Avaved  her  hand  almost  immediately 
and  I  perceived  a  boy  of  about  nine  years  enter 
the  group.  He  Avas  laughing  and  merry,  Avith 
cui'ly  hair  of  burnished  golden  hue,  and  grey 
eyes  which  in  spite  of  his  laughter,  had  a  Avist- 
ful  gaze. 

He  and  tiie  fairies  played  hide-and-seek  in 
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the  shadow  of  the  oak  tres  and  danced  on  the 
grass,  until,  as  I  was  watching  witli  intense 
interest  the  outcome  of  the  game,  I  heard  a 
voice  quite  near  me  say : 

"Well,  would  you  believe  it?  lie  said  he 
was  going  to  read  a  manuscript  of  mine  on  "So- 
cial Service  in  Connection  with  the  Recon- 
struction of  Europe,"  and  straightway  fell 
asleep  in  the  garden.  If  my  article  has  that 
((uieting  eit'ect  on  the  situation  it  will  be  a  Avon- 
derful  success,  eh?' 

Of  course  I  recognized  the  laugh  which  fol- 
lowed as  Colin 's,  and  recollecting  what  had 
occurred,  I  responded : 

"I  wasn't  sleeping.  1  was  observing  the 
fairies  Avho  use  your  garden  as  a  trysting 
place." 

"The  Fairies?"  said  Coliji,"  that's  a  new 
alibi  for  laziness.  You  have  been  dreaming." 
So  ]  told  him  the  whole  story  about  the  boys, 
and  he  replied : 

"Why  that  lad  is  little  Patrick  O'More,  who 
lives  in  the  village.  You  saw  him  the  other 
day  and  ])robably  were  impressed  by  his  good 
looks.  As  for  the  fairies  of  your  story,  I  have 
always  said  that  delving  into  all  the  folk-lore 
you  do,  would  be  harmful  to  you." 


I  couldn't  help  ignoring  that  and  obscirv- 
ing:  "It  does  look  as  though  your  garden 
should  have  children  in  it,  all  the  same." 

"Yes,"  he  returned.  "I  think  I  shall  open 
it  to  the  children  of  the  village.  As  for  Pat- 
rick, his  mother  and  father  are  dead  and  I  have 
an  idea  he  would  be  a  credit  to  the  one  who 
educated  him." 

That  was  how  Patrick  came  to  the  Manor 
House  to  live,  and  from  there  was  sent  to 
school,  where  he  acquired  all  kinds  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  but  he  never  forgot  the 
fairies,  so  that  when  he  reached  manhood  they 
rewarded  him  with  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  his 
poems  and  Avhimsical  stories  are  lauded 
throughout  the  Irish  Avorld,  and  the  countries 
beyond  Ireland  too. 

I  know  you  sceptical  folk  who  read  this 
tale  Avill  say  with  Colin  that  T  dreamt  about 
the  fairies,  but  on  the  road  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  "Rose  Manor"  you  may  often  hear  the 
Kound  of  impish  laughter,  where  no  one  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  echo  of  footsteps,  when  no  one  is 
passing.  That  is  Avhen  the  fairies  again  hold 
festival  in  the   garden  of  "'Rose  Manor," 

Margaret  Ross. 

Loretto  Abbev. 


Niagara 


Niagara's  tioods  in   onward  rushing  liow 
A  shrine  elect,  wiiere  solemn  Mass  they  sing 
In   constant   praise   and   glory  of  their  King: 
Here  altar  with   its  altar-cloth  of  snow, 
Bi'ight    candle    Hames — the     sunlight     glisters' 

glow — 
White   clouds,    of   misty   incense,    heavenward 

swing. 
The  organ  volumes  swell — exultant  ring. 
The  trees  are  altar  buds  in  reverent  row. 


Find,  mystic  souls  i-esponse  to  every  mood; 
Hear,  fervent  hearts  a  message  kind  and  sure; 
Angels  who  diorns  praise  with  light  are  shod: 
"Give  glory  to  the  Lord  for  He  is  good. 
Forever  doth   His  mercy  still  endure." 
And  He  Who  ofl'ei-s  is  both  Priest  and  God. 

A.   C.   M. 

Loretto,  Niagara  h\ills. 
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UNVEILING    OF   THE   TABLET 

Marking  the  First  Church  at  Sault  Ste.   Marie,   Michigan 

(Pail  of  the  jiddress  delivered  on  the  Oi'casdoii  by  Kev.  William  Cragiiiei-,  S.J.). 


3F  it  be  an  honour  to  our  eity  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  first  Christian  Church,  erected 
in  these  parts  or  even  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  as  early  as  the  year  1668,  it 
is  surely  an  honour  to  be  able  to  claim  as  its 
builder,  Father  James  Marquette,  Missiionary 
and  Discoverer,  to  whom  history  will  ever  con- 
tinue the  title  given  him  by  those  who  knew 
and  loved  him:    "The  Angel  of  the  Missions," 

This  first  chapel  was  destroyed  by  fire,  as 
were  several  others,  such  as  those  we  know 
from  the  maps  of  1721-1789.  But  the  question 
of  the  Chapel  of  1668  should  remind  us  of  one 
buried  near  the  spot  where  that  Chapel  stood, 
but  buried  also  in  obscurity,  and  to-day  I  wish 
to  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  city  to  wake 
up  and  begin  to  honour  in  a  beconiiiig  fasihiou 
anotiier  great  Missionary  and  a  great  discover- 
er. He  was  of  all  that  galaxy  of  great  mission- 
arie^^i  of  the  17th  century,  the  only  one  who  died 
and  was  buried  in  our  city,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Let  honor  and  praise  go  forth  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  in.  the  name  of  the 
inhaljitants  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the 
great  Ciiarles  Albanel^  S.J.,  saintly  Missionary 
and  Iwice-over  discoverer  of  the  overland  route 
from  Quebec  to  the  Hudson  Bay.  Misisioner 
and  Di-scoverer — yes,  and  his  life  reads  like  a 
romance.    Every  line  of  it  is  interesting. 

After  centuries  the  gi'eat  heroes  of  })ioneei' 
(Miristiajiity  in  our  country  who  toiled  and  suf- 
fered so  much  for  the  good  cause  are  little  by 
little  coming  into  their  rightful  possession  of 
historic  recognition.  Father  Albanol  seems 
destined  to  exclusion  from  all  memory  of  men. 
TiCt  us  begin  to-day  to  revive  hi«  memory  and  to 
do  him  honor.  Born  in  France,  but  of  English 
|)arcntage.  he  laboui'cd  among  Ihc  Hurons  and 
Troquois  at  Tadnsac.  Passing  over  his  early 
inissiionary  life,  we  find  him,  August  22,  1670, 
wending  his  way  up  the  Saguenay  from  Tadn- 


sac with  two  Frenchmen,  St.  Simon  and  Couture 
and  six  Indians.  His  diary  is  found  in  the  "Re- 
lations" of  1672.  He  was  on  his  way  to  preach 
the  Gos*pel  to  the  Indians  of  Hudson  Bay.  For 
eighteen  years  the  French  had  been  endeavor- 
ing to  find  an  overland  route  from  Quebec  to 
Hudson  Bay; — ^in  those  days  a  gigajitic  task. 
Thi'ce  expeditions  had  already-  failed.  Father 
Albanel  Avith  his  two  Frenchnien  and  six  In- 
dians travelleid  2,400  miles,  passed  200  catai'- 
acts,  cro.ssed  mountains  and  morasses  where  his 
life  was  in  his  hand  every  moment.  Still  he 
l)uslied  on,  his  clotlies  tattered,  hands  and  feet 
sore,  clinging  to  the  shrubbery  on  the  sides  of 
rocks,  badh-  nourished,  sleeping  where  night 
overtook  him,  not  a  soldier  to  protect  him  from 
the  hostile  Indians  and  the  more  hostile  Eng- 
isli.  He  reached  Hudson  Bay  and  was  the  fir.st 
while  man  that  had  gazed  on  those  blue  waters 
by  travelling  overland  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

The  Indians  received  Mm  with  joy  and  asked 
for  instructions  and  'baptism.  Not  satisfied,  he 
made  a  second  trip  in  1674.  He  was  made  a 
pi'isoner  there  and  taken  to  England  by  the 
English  harbored  in  thai  Bay.  He  stayed  there 
two  years,  then  in  1675  we  find  him  in  France 
and  sailing  again  for  Canada  for  more  spiritual 
conquests  and  may  be  for  a  cruel  death ;  but 
in  the  year  after  he  Avas  in  Ste.  Marie  du  Saut 
and  labored  here  and  died  here  Jan.  11,  1696. 

Even  his  own  people  did  not  recognize  his 
services.  Nowhere  do  we  find  that  France  or 
Fn«>1and  or  even  the  Colonial  Administration 
ever  said  so  much  as  "Thank  you."  Albanel 
worked  not  for  worldly  glory,  but  for  God's 
glory.  Let  us  in  this  city  proclaim  our  recog- 
nilion  and  say  loudly  that  we  boast  of  the 
honor  of  having  held  mich  a  man  for  twenty 
vtjars  and  of  knowing  that  his  remains  most 
[)ro'babl\    are  with   us  yet.     Hear  me,  friends. 
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Can  you  any  longer  leave  in  obscurity,  witliout 
any  mark  of  recognition,  such  a  Missionary  and 
Discoverer  as  Charles  Albanel?  Should  not 
something  be  done  and  quickly?  Should  you 
not  work  together,  aided  'by  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  by  the  Michigan  Historical  Society 
and  Literary  Clubs  of  the  City  to  raise  at  least 
a  tablet  in  memory  of  such  a  great  man,  for 
tlie  glory  of  your  city  and  for  the  honor  of  tlie 
State  of  Michigan? 

Nor  are  Fathers  Al'banel  and  Marquette  the 
only  great  pioneers  who  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion from  the  cit}^  and  the  state.  Fortunately 
that  magniticant  obelisk  yonder  recalls  the 
names  of  the  celebrated  Allouez,  Druillettes, 
Dablon  and  Andre; — this  tablet  which  we  un- 
veil to-day  will  remind  us  of  the  gentle  Mar- 
quette. We  have  nothing  yet  to  remind  visit- 
ors or  the  rising  generations  of  the  martyr, 
Isaac  Jogues  and  his  celebrated  companion,  the 
great  Charles  Raymbault,  who  were  the  first 
missionaries  to  visit  these  rapids,  and  who  are 
the  first  white  men  of  whom  we  have  indisput- 
able documentary  and  historical  evidence  to 
have  looked  upon  Lake  Superior. 

Father  Isaac  Jogues,  born  at  Orleans  in 
France,  June  14,  1607,  reached  Quebec  October 
7,  1636,  being  then  only  29  years  of  age.  I  can- 
not detail  to  you  his  Avonderful  life  of  suffering 
and  the  horrors  of  his  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  the  cruel  Iroquois.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  suffering  divers  excruciating  tortures  and 
mutilated  in  his  hands,  he  weiit  back  to  France, 
but  only  to  return  again  to  Canada  and 
drenched  in  his  blood,  was  on  his  way  to  be 
burnt  at  Ossernenen  on  the  Mohawk  River,  in 
New  York  State,  Auriesville  of  to-day,  when  he 
was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk,  at  the 
earl}"  age  of  39,  the  same  age  as  Father  Mar- 
quette when  he  died.  Thus  was  answered  the 
prayer  that  this  holy  man  had  made  to  Christ 
-—the  honor  of  dying  for  Him  who  had  died  for 
us.  Our  historian,  Parkman,  though  not  a 
Catholic,  waxes  eloquent  when  writing  of  Fa- 
ther Jogues.  As  a  matter  of  special  interest  to 
Catholics,  but  of  general  historic  interest  to  all, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  cause  of  his  beatifi- 
cation is  progressing  favorably  though  slowly. 


With  him  came  the  great  and  holy  Father 
Raymbault.  They  had  been  invited  by  the 
Hurons  and  Ojibways  to  visit  this  Ojibway 
country.  They  stepped  into  their  birchbark 
canoes  on  Sept.  17,  1641,  and  after  17  days  of 
danger  and  hardsihips  landed  on  our  shores 
near  the  Rapids'.  Father  Jogues  addressed 
the  Huron  Indians  in  tilieir  language  and  Fa- 
ther Raymbault  the  Ojibways,  and  tlien  they 
offered  presents,  as  was  customary,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  and  establish  a  mission.  God 
ordained  otherwise,  however,  and  later  Fathers 
Marquette,  Druillette,  Dablon  and  Andre,  Al- 
banel and  Allouez  came  here  for  that  purpose. 
1^'ather  Raymbault,  his  health  failing  from  over- 
fatigue and  exposure,  accompanied  Father 
Jogues  to  Quebec.  They  set  out  over  the  thou- 
sand miles  and  more  of  canoeing,  facing  dan- 
ger of  death  from  lurking  Iroquois,  cataracts 
and  wild  beasts. 

No  sooner  had  Fattier  Raymbault  reached 
Quebec  and  recovered  somewhat,  than  he  set 
our  again  for  Lake  Nipissing,  to  visit  the  Algon- 
quin Indians  of  that  region;  but  misery  and 
suffering  had  conquered.  They  brought  him 
exhausted  to  Quefbec  and  there  as  Bancroft 
says:  "After  languishing  till  October,  1642, 
that  unselfish  missionary,  who  had  iburnt  with 
a  desire  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  all  the  savages 
of  the  Western  World,  even  to  the  ocean  which 
separates  America  from  China — <'eased  to  live, 
and  the  body  of  this  first  apostle  of  Christ  to 
the  tribes  of  Michigan  was  buried  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's request,  in  the  grave  where  rests  the 
body  of  the  faanous  Champlain,  Founder  of  tlie 
City  of  Quebee."  This  was  in  1642 — just  a 
year  after  he  stood  near  these  Rapids,  evange- 
lizing the  Indians  of  Baoting. 

Citizens  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  I  appreciate 
what  has  been  done  to-day.  It  was  a  wise  act, 
this  placing  a  tablet  to  recall  the  erection  of  the 
Christian  Chapel  and  Father  Marquette 's  pres- 
ence in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  History  required  it, 
I  tijgree.  But  now,  can  you  remain  listless  and 
indifferent  when  both  history  and  the  love  of 
your  city  and  state  call  on  you  not  to  let  perish 
the  great  names  of  Jogues,  Raymbault  and 
Albanel?    Would  it  not  be  a  shame  to  do  so? 
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If  the  luattor  is  not  taken  ii})  quickly  or  put 
down  on  record  it  will  die  out.  WIumi  you  and 
I  are  gone,  wlu)  "will  there  be  to  revive  the 
memory  of  these  great  names?  Shall  it  be 
then  that  Father  Marquette  who  lived  here 
only  a  short  time  will  be  remembered  in  St. 
Ignace  where  his  remains  were  ti-ansiyorted 
from  "Slce|)i)ig  Bear,''  near  Tjudington.  Lake 
3Iichig'an,  and  Father  Albanel,  Avho  spent  twen- 
ty years  here  and  died  here,  the  discoverer  of 
the  overland  route  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Hudson  Bay  sliall  always  lie  forgotten?  Shall 
it  be  that  the  great  Jogties>,  Missionary  and 
Martyr,  shall  be  honored  in  New  York  Stale 
and  in  Canada  and  lost  in  obscurity  in  Michi- 
gan? Shall  it  be  that  the  saintly  Raymbault, 
the  first  to  preach  in  the  Ojibway  language  to 
the  Ojibways  of  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  shall  be  re- 
membered in  the  history  of  Quebec  and  forgot- 
ten in  the  history  of  Michigan?  Of  all  tlie 
cities  in  Michigan  there  is  none  Avhich  should 
Ive  prouder  of  its  beginnings  than  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Let  u«  be  careful  not  to  allow  our  glor- 
ious i)ast  to  be  buried  forever  from  future  gen- 
<n'ations. 

AVhat  feeling,  what  emotion's  should  fill  our 
heaj'ts  on  this  occasion  looking  on  this  tablet 
which  reminds  us  of  the  wonderful  change  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Indians  of  the  Rapids  250 
Acars  ago  I  ()n(^e  steei)ed  in  superstition,  re- 
veilling  in  many  vices,  cruel  and  proud,  we 
behold  them  in  their  little  Chapel,  Immble  and 
kind,  ready  to  ])ardon  their  eneJiiles  and  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  if  necessary  for  the  truths 
which  they  have  learnt  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missionary.      Warriors    with    eagle    plumes    in 


their  head-dress,  medicine  men,  the  wise  ones 
of  the  nation,  young  braves  and  maidens,  have 
knelt  at  the  crib  of  the  Child  Jesns,  or  bent 
before  the  Cross  which  recalled  His  death, 
and  there  they  have  found  change  of  mind  and 
change  of  heart.  There  they  were  baptized  and 
tliei-e  also  the  new  Christian  maiden  gave  her 
hand  in  holy  marriage  to  the  new  baptized 
youth.  Early  in  the  morning  and  later  on  Sun- 
days and  Feast  days  they  gather  around  the 
altar  of  God,  assisting  at  the  great  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  The  Evening  bell  callw  them  again 
to  prayer  in  their  Cha.pel  and  with  a  last  h\em- 
ing  they  retire  to  rest.  Dying  with  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  they  are  taken  again  into 
the  little  Chapel  to  receive  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  on  their  behalf  and  their  'bodies  con- 
signed, in  solemn  procession  and  with  holy 
rites  to  their  last  resting  place,  awaitin-g  the 
great  day  of  Resurrection. 

But  to  conclude :  to-day  our  city  c^an  count 
many  large  and  beautiful  edifices  erected  to  the 
honor  of  God,  works  of  arcliiteeture,  works  em- 
bellished within  and  withont,  'Avoifc  o'f  great 
value  as  money  estimates,  and  y^t  surely  am  I 
not  right  when  I  say  that  the  Angels  in  heaven 
and  the  Blessed  and  Our  Lord  Himself  looked 
doAvii  Avith  unutter»ble  joy  and  special  affection 
on  the  humble  Chapel  built  by  the  poor  Mis- 
sionai-ies  for  the  Indian  Tribes  on  these  Rapids? 
It  Avas  the  first  temple  to  the  true  God  raised 
in  these  Avild  re-gions  of  the  Nerv-  World  and 
thanks  to  you  Avho  have  originated  this  under- 
taking and  carried  it  out  to-day — that  little 
(^hai)el  and  Father  Marquette's  name  Avill  never 
be  forgotten  in  Sainte  ]\farie  du  Saut. 
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AN    INCIDENT 


3T  AVcis  all  caused  by  Davy-boy.  Davy-boy 
was  a  big  collie,  with  brown  eyes  tliat 
could  laugh  with  you,  cry  with  you,  or 
look  up  with  tender  sympathy  or  wistful  ap- 
peal in  their  wise  and  honest  depths.  Davy- 
boy  adored  with  all  liis  doggy  heart  Ids  mis- 
tress, Marie  Connor.  Marie  was  a  small,  viva- 
cious 'brunette  with  a  rigid  loyalty  but  a  pep- 
pery temper,  in  her  make-up. 

Across  the  streeh  Nathalie  Powell  lived. 
Nathalie  was  in  direct  contrast  to  Marie.  She 
was  a  blond  with  the  proverbial  baby-blue 
eyes,  tall,  willowy  in  form,  and  with  a  disposi- 
tion which  might  almost  be  termed  '.'angelic."' 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  with  only  a 
foreign  government  to  direct  her  studies,  she 
naturally  hungered  for  companionship.  She 
found  this  companionship  in  Marie  and  soon 
made  an  intimate  friend  of  her. 

Theirs  was  a  delightful  friendship.  Bolii 
were  ardent  in  their  professions  of  faith;  both 
cared  for  the  same  literature;  botli  were  in- 
terested in  the  same  hobbies  and  sports.  Thus 
the  two  girls  grcAV  into  w-omanhood  with  noth- 
ing to  mar  their  mutual  affection. 

Their  classmates  had  chosen  both  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school  in  an  athletic  meet  to 
be  held  at  a  nearly  city.  There  had  been  an 
argument  over  the  giris  who  were  to  be  chosen 
for  a  baseball  team  and  so,  one  day,  Marie 
ran  across  to  consult  Nathalie  on  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  two  rival  candidates. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Davy-boy  followed 
the  lead  of  his  mistress.  After  witnessing  an 
affectionate  greeting  between  tiie  two  friends. 
Davy-boy  strolled  on  tow^ard  tlie  living-room, 


At  the  door  he  paused.  His  gaze  was  met  by 
that  of  a  diminutive  white  kitten  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  an  easy-chair.  Davy-boy's  indig- 
nation was  aroused.  The  idea  of  an  insignifi- 
cant member  of  the  feline  tribe  sitting  in  one 
of  those  easy-chairs! 

Tiiinking  of  the  scratch  he  had  only  recent- 
ly received  from  a  big  Persian  whose  home  was 
only  a  few^  doors  away,  Davy -boy  began  to 
nurse  the  idea  that  hero  W'as  an  excellent  oii- 
portunity  of  paying  off  an  ancient  score.  The 
kitten,  from  a  natural  aversion  to  the  canine 
breed  in  general,  arched  her  back  and  spat  at 
the  dog,  in  order  to  show  her  displeasure  at 
this   unwarranted   intrusion. 

This  w^as  too  much  for  Davy-boy's  dignity, 
and  with  one  bound  he  cleared  the  space  be- 
tween himself  and  the  cat.  But  the  kitten,  an- 
ticipating this  move,  clambered  over  the  back 
of  the  chair  and  made  for  the  door.  Tiien  fol- 
lowed a  wild  chase.  Crash !  Bang !  Over  went 
a  readi}ig  lamp  and  tlie  fragments  of  broken 
glass  lay  in  a  thousand  pieces  on  the  Hoor,  as 
the  kitten,  closely  followed  by  her  pursuer, 
rushed  madly  on. 

Meanwhile,  in  Nathalie's  dainty  boudoir, 
the  two  friends  were  discussing  the  merits  of 
their  respective  candidates  over  a  cup  of  af- 
ternoon tea,  when  in  rushed  the  cat  with  the 
dog  in  close  pursuit.  Marie's  last  words  wei'e 
changed  to  a  startled  "Oh!"  as  the  cat,  desir- 
ous of  gaining  her  mistress'  protection,  cleared 
the  tea-wagon  at  one  bound  and  reached  lu'r 
goal,  not  without,  however,  upsetting  the  deli- 
cate china  arranged  there. 

Davy-boy  stood  barking  in  impotent  rage  as 
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his  victim  snuggled  cose  to  her  mistres^s.  Na- 
thalie burst  into  tears  as  slio  gazed  on  tlie  frag- 
ments of  the  china. 

*'0h,"  she  sobbed,  'Sviiy  couhln't  you  leave 
that  ugly  beast  of  yours  at  hom€  ?  Those  Sevres 
tea-eu,i)s  were  almost  the  only  kee|)sakes  I  had 
of  my  father's.  To  me  they  were  almost  price- 
less." 

Marie  sympathized  with  her  friend  for  lliisi 
irreparable  loss,  but  a  climax  was  reached  when 
she  broadly  hinted  that  the  true  cause  of  tlic 
mischief  was  Nathalie's  cat.  Bitter  words  <'n 
sued  and  Mario  left  the  house  in  high  indigna- 
tion, still  believing  her  beloved  Davy-boy  inno- 
cent. 

For  two  years  the  former  friends  did  not 
exchange  a  friendly  word.  People  began  to 
wonder  if  the  rupture  would  ever  be  healed. 
In  their  respective  claiss-rooms  they  observed 
the  mere  formalities  of  every-day  life,  but  the 
old  intimate  standing  had  ceased  to  exisl. 
Meantime,  Nathalie  was  trying  to  find  solace  in 
the  cat,  Marie  in  Davy-boy,  But  both  were 
finding  this  sort  of  companionship  irksome. 

One  day,  however,  both  left  to  do  some  shop- 
ping. That  morning  Marie,  in  spite  of  her 
loneliness,  seemed  to  feel  something  cheerful  in 
the  air.  and  began,  to  the  amazement  of  her 
old  nurse,  to  sing  a  gay  little  song. 

But.  when  she  met  Natalie  she  became  down- 
cast,   for    that    individual,   after  one  look  at 


Davy-boy,    trotting   along    behind,    turned   her 
head  in  disdain. 

Neither  of  the  two  remember  the  incident 
clearly,  but  just  as  Natalie  step|)ed  out  to  cross 
the  street  a  big  toui'lng-car  swept  round  the 
corner.  The  driver  honked  his  horn  as  loudly 
as  possible,  and  Nathalie,  startled  by  the  noise, 
turned,  and  seeing  the  monster  so  close,  fainted 
dead  away  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Marie  uttered  a  shriek!  How  could  the  situ- 
ation be  saved?  Davj'-boy  answered  the  call. 
Darting  out,  he  seized  Nathalie's  dre^s  in  his 
strong  teeth  and  began  to  drag  her  towai-ds 
his  mistress.  Somehow,  Davy-boy  did  not  get 
there  in  time,  for  just  as  Marie  caught  her 
friend  in  her  arms.  Davy-boy  felt  a  sharp,  sting- 
ing pain  in  his  hind  foot,  and  then  all  was 
blank. 

When  he  became  sensible  to  the  world  again 
he  opened  his  eyes  to  find  himself  lying  on  a 
cool,  fresh  pallet  of  straw,  with  Nathalie,  of  all 
persons!  arranging  a  bandage  on  his  foot.  Is  it 
necessary  to  tell  the  subsequent  events?  The 
liniiping  Davy-boy,  his  mistress  and  her  inti- 
mate friend  are  three  of  the  happiest  compan- 
ions to  be  found  any  where,  and  the  white  kit- 
ten, now  a  sober-minded,  well-mannered  cat, 
has  learned  the  Avisdom  of  letting  well-enough 
alone. 

VERONICA  STOCKWELL. 

Loretto,  BrunsAAnck  Ave. 
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JEMIMA 


HER  name  was  Jemima.  Many  little  girls 
Avould  have  desipised  that  name,  but 
Jemima  rather  liked  it.  It  was  so  nice 
and  changeable.  Some  called  her  ''Jem" — slie 
liked  that  best;  others  called  her  "Mimah" 
and  that  wasn't  bad;  buit  her  Aunt  Susan,  a 
maiden  aunt,  called  her  "Jemima,"  and 
and  lengthened  it  out  too — that  name  slie  liked 
least  of  all.  We'll  eall  her  Jem  because  one  has 
to  please  a  heroine. 

Jem  was  the  most  cheerful  little  person  from 
one  end  of  Goodville  to  the  other.  Her  liair  was 
a  carroty  red,  she  had  large,  expressive  eyes, 
hazel  in  colour,  and  a  j>ert  little  nose.  But 
espe'cia;lly  her  smile  was  noticeable.  She  was 
a  danfeing  sunlbeam,  but  a  sunbeam  with  a  fiery 
temper.  Jem  tried  to  control  that  temper,  but 
sometimes  failed. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother, 
which  occurred  within  a  few  days  of  each  otlier 
— of  influenza — the  ma^ie  smile  was^  for  a  time, 
clouded  over.  On  the  day  of  the  burial  of  lier 
parents,  Jem  was  told  that  Silie  must  live  with 
Aunt  Susan,  and  the  following  day  a  coach 
called  for  Jemima  Catherine  McCartliy.  Jem 
had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  name  and  ii-- 
quired  of  sympathetic  Mrs.  Brown  "if  all  that 
belonged  to  her."  She  was  assured  that  it  did 
and  then  ran  to  get  her  little  box. 

It  w^as  a  forlorn  little  figure  in  black  that 
looked  out  of  the  windows  of  that  luxurious 
coach.  She  ,wanted  to  talk  to  the  coachman 
— ^^she  was  a  sociatole  wee  body — and  she  decid- 
ed she  would.  She  slipped  from  her  seat  and 
climbed  up  to  a  level  with  the  "colohed  gen'le- 
man's"  ear, 

"What's  she  like?"  she  whisp-red. 

The  coachman  seemed  startled,  but  regain- 
ed his  comiposure  and  replied,  "Not  wuss'n 
some  folks." 

Jem  liked  the  coachman's  black,  shining 
face  and  determined  to  become  acquainted. 


"What's  your  name?" 

"Mah  name's  Sam,"  replied  that  gentleman, 

"What's  your  other  name?" 

"Ain't  dat  nuff?" 

"Haven't  you  got  any  other  like — McCar- 
thy?    That's  mine." 

"Dat  sure  am  a  good  name,"  Sam  said. 
"I'd  like  to  have  one  like  dat." 

"You  can  have  half,"  Jem  offered  Avitli  en- 
thusiasm. "You  see,  Daddy  and  Mamma  and 
me  all  had  some  and  now  that  they're  gone  T 
know  they'd  like  me  to  sliare  up.  You  can 
have  Mac — ^part  of  McCartliy." 

Sam  heartily  agreed  and  both  felt  certain 
that  a  perfect  bargain  liad  been  made.  We 
might  say  in  passing,  however,  that  after  a 
short  time  Sam  was  no  wealthier  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  names,  for  he  soon  became  "Sam- 
mac"  to  Jem. 

Meantime  they  had  reached  Aunt  Susan's 
home.  Aunt  Susan  had  quarreled  with  Jem's 
mother  before  her  marriage.  Some  said  that 
the  two  had  loved  the  s.ame  man  and  that  he 
chose  the  younger,  but  no  one  really  knew  for 
sure.  Susan  Gerard  was  a  hard  Avoman,  her 
heart  embittered  by  the  sorrows  of  the  passing 
years.  She  had  once  been  beautiful,  but  time 
had  changed  this  too.  When  Jem  arrived, 
Aunt  Susan  was  waiting  at  the  door  for  her. 
She  wanted  to  see  what  Mary's  child  looked 
like,  though  she  would  scarcely  admit  even  the 
interest  that  comes  of  curiosity.  She  saw  a 
weary  little  figure  get  down,  dressed  in  black, 
with  red  hair  and  bi'ight  eyes.  Mary  had  had 
auburn  hair,  not  red,  but  the  eyes  were  not 
Mary's — they  were   Howard   McCarthy's. 

"Good  afternoon.  Aunt  Susan,"  greeted  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts.  Jem  had  always  heard 
her  aunt  spoken  of  by  her  mother  as  Aunt 
Susan.  The  name  struck  a  dormant  chord. 
Aunt  Susan  bowed  stitfly. 

"May  I  kiss  you?"  pleaded  Jem. 
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Aunt  Susan  was  annoyed,  she  wished  to 
treat  the  child  as  the  child  of  her  mother; 
now  slie  was  forced  to  bend  down  and  receive 
a  hearty  embrace  from  her  niece. 

"My,  you've  got  a  beautiful  coachra,an," 
said  Jem. 

*'I  didn't  know  Sam  was  so  handsome."  re- 
sponded Aunt  Susan,  dryly. 

"When  they  entered  the  house,  Jein  was 
given  over  to  a  maid  who  showed  her  to  her 
room,  a  small,  neat,  brightly  furnished  littlo 
apartment.  Jem  liked  her  escort  and  smiled 
sweetly — but  not  the  old  smile — on  her.  Could 
the  girl  believe  it?  The  child  "was  actually 
imitating  the  aunt's-  haughty  manner. 

"Hope  you  like  your  room,  Miss." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  so  handsome,''  ans- 
wered Jem,  loftily. 

The  maid  laughed  outright.  She  liked  Jem, 
and  showed  her  plainly  there  was  one  on  whom 
she  could  count. 

"You  must  be  hungry.  Want  anything  to 
eat?" 

"Yes.  I  believe  I  do.  I'm  tremendcfusly 
hungry,"  ans-wered  Jem. 

They  went  do^^^lstairs  together  and  got 
s^omething  tliat  Jicm  liked  in  the  kitchen.  Af- 
ter an  hour  or  so,  feeling  lonely,  she  thought 
she  would  look  up  Sam.  She  Avas  on  her  way 
to  the  stable  when  she  heard  a  shrill  voice 
call: 

"Jemima  Catherine!" 

Looking  back,  she  beheld  her  aunt  stand- 
ing on  the  porch  steps,  oh,  .so  angry.  Jem  hur- 
ried to  her  and  asked  sweetly : 

"Did  you  want  something?" 

"I  just  want  this,"  and  her  voice  was  harsh 
and  determined,  "Please  stay  away  from  those 
stables-  and  while- y-ou  are  here  don't  pry  into 
other  people's  business." 

Jem's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  made  no 
reply  to  her  aunt,  but  turned  and  walked  into 
the  house.  For  weeks  after  the  coldness  in- 
creased between  the  two.  Jem  hid  her  suffer- 
ings during  the  day,  but  many  a  night  she 
eried  herself  to  sleep.  Her  one  confident  was 
Sam,  who  understood  and  tried  to  console  her. 

One  day  her  aunt   stopped   her  and   said, 


not  unkindly,  "Jemima  Catherine,  I  wish  you 
to  accompany  me  to  the  stores  in  town  this 
afternoon.  I  do  not  care  for  those  black 
dresses,  I'll  try  to  get  you  something  decent." 

Jem  smiled  cheerfully.  Her  little  feet  seem- 
ed to  run  away  from  her,  so  glad  were  they 
of  the  opportunity  to  please  the  grim  relation. 
It  was  a  radiant  little  girl  that  set  out  that 
afternoon  in  the  pony  cart. 

"May  I  drive,  Aunt  Su.san?"  she  coaxed. 
"Daddy  taught  me  how." 

"I  don't  M'^ant  to  be  killed  just  yet."'  was 
the  icy  retort. 

Jem  felt  rebuked,  but  soon  regained  her 
cheerfulness.  She  was  so  sure  that  Aunt  Susan 
was  relenting. 

"What  kind  of  dresses  am  I  going  to  get? 
Pretty  colored  ones,  the  kind  mother  liked 
me  to  have?"  she  questioned. 

"Your  mother's  tastes  and  mine  never  did 
agree,"  Miss  Gerard  hissed.  "Don't  ever  men- 
tion her  name  to  me  again,'' 

Jem  flushed  hotly.  The  strong  Irish  temper 
wanted  to  break  bounds  and — it  did. 

"Mj^  mother  was  an  angel,  not  a  mean  old 
thing  like  you.  You  hate  everything  that  is 
good  and  sweet,  and  that  gives  anyone  or 
anything  pleasure,"  flamed  Jem.  "You  make 
me  and  everj-one  else  hate  you.  I'll  talk  about 
my  mother  and  father  whenever  I  please.  You 
won't  stop  me." 

Aunt  Susan  flushed  and  tried  very  hard  to 
hide  her  anger.  Jem  saw  this  and  dccich'd  to 
provoke  her  further;  slie  wanted  an  outburst 
like  her  own. 

"I  don't  want  to  drive  the  old  pony-cart 
anyway,"  she  cried,  "because  I'll  be  tempted 
to  run  into  a  ditch,  just  to  see  j^ou  get  a  good 
scare." 

Aunt  Susan  was  really  very  angry.  She 
hated  scenes,  but  she  could  not  allow  this  mite 
— Mary's  child — to  get  the  better  of  her. 
She  turned  the  horse  about  to  return  home. 

"It  is  no  use  going  to  town  now."  she  re- 
marked quietly. 

«Tem's  anger  dlropped  considerably.  She 
felt  she  had  spoiled  everything.  On  reflection, 
however,  she  decided  she  had  done  right  to  de- 
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fend  her  mother  and  fatlier,  but  she  wasn't 
so  sure  she  had  managed  matters  just  perfectly. 
They  reached  home  without  speaking  another 
word.  When  they  entered  the  house,  Aunt 
Susian  said,  a  very  little  bit  gently : 

"We  may  go  to-morrow  if  you  are  feeling 
better." 

Jem  tried  to  speak,  but  a  lump  stuck  in  her 
throat.  She  ran  upstairs  to  her  room  and  lier 
pillow  heard  another  tale  of  woe.  Supper  avms 
a  stiff  aifair.  Both  avoided  the  events  of  the 
afternoon,  but  it  vsurprised  Jem  that  her  aunt 
showed  no  resentment.  She  went  to  bed  short- 
ly after  supper  and  tossed  restlessly  about  for 
a  long  time.  That  night  a  little  figure  dressed 
in  white  made  her  way  downstairs  to  wliere 
grim,  stern  Aunt  Susan  sat  beside  a  window. 
The  small  feet  faltered  as  they  drew  nearer 
and  the  carroty  head  dropped  lower  and  loAver. 
Two  little  arms  stole  round  Aunt  Susian's  neck. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  I  acted  so— so — oh,  yon 
knoAv,  Aunt  Susan,  what  T  mean.  I  lost  con- 
trol of  my  temper  and  I  Avon't  ever  do  it 
again.- ' 

"I  once  knew  anotlier  little  girl,  long  ago," 
Aunt  Susan  said,  more  to  herself  than  to  Jem, 
"a  pretty  little  girl  with  auburn  curls  and 
bright  eyes,  that  used  to  lose  her  temper,  and 
so — I  lost  her." 

Then  she  seemed  to  realize  Jem's  presence 
and  started. 

"Run  to  bed,  •  Jemima,"  she  said  as  she 
pushed  her  gently  from  hei-.  "We  all  niake 
mistakes." 

Jem  ran,  and  when  she  reached  her  loom 
she  whispered,  "I  just  know  some  day  she  will 
like  me  and  then  I'll  be  happy.'' 

Next  day  wlien  the  pony-cart  started  again, 
Jem  was  as  radiant  as  she   had  been   at   her 


starting    out  the  previous  day.     So  youth  for- 
gets. 

The  ponies  set  out  at  a  smart  trot  and  Jem 
sat  and  enjoyed  the  country  sights.  As  they 
entered  the  town  and  were  rounding  a  curve 
a  big  limousine  came  bearing  down  on  them. 
A  collision  occurred — the  ponies  were  hurt,  the 
cart 'was  smashed,  and  worst  of  all,  Aunt 
Susan  lay  quite  still  on  the  road.  Jem  took  in 
the  situation  in  an  instant,  jumped  into  the 
vacated  wrecking  car  and  sat  herself  in  the 
driver's  place. 

"I'm  going  to  get  Father  Durand  and  Doc- 
tor Clole,"  and  the  car  started  off.  Daddy  had 
taught  her  to  drive  and  she  did  not  see  why 
she  should  be  delayed  by  giving  directions  to 
strange  men.  In  a  very  short  time  she  return- 
ed with  priest  and  doctor  to  find  Aunt  Susan 
not  so  badly  hurt  as  she  had  feared,  but  very 
much  shaken  up. 

"Jem  dear,"  she  called  feebly,  "my  dear 
little  girl,  come  and  stay  near  me." 

Jem  remained  with  her  aunt  until  they 
entered  the  hospital,  where  it  was  decided  to 
keep  the  aunt  for  at  least  a  few  days.  When 
she  returned  home,  she  and  Jem  had  a  heart 
to  heart  talk  in  which  each  promised  to  make 
up  for  the  past,  Jem  heard  the  story  of  a 
little  girl  who  grew  up  very  pretty,  but  every- 
thing Avas  marred  by  an  ugly  temper.  This 
temper  had  been  the  cause  of  untold  misery 
to  herself  and  to  her  younger  sister  A\'hom,  she 
noAv  kncAv,  she  had  wrongly  judged. 

"But  I  shall  try  to  make  up  to  her  child, 
Jem,  ahva.vs  from  this  minute,"  said  Aunt 
Susan, 

"And  I  shall  be  younger  sivster  and  loving 
niece  rolled  into  one,"  responded  Jem. 

ELIZABETH  McLAUGHLIN. 
Loretto  Acedemy,  Niagara  Falls, 
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On  Tuesday,  January  8tli,  the  Alumnae  en- 
joyed a  rare  treat  when  the  feature  of  their 
quarterly  meeting,  held  at  the  Abbey,  was  a 
duo-piano  recital  given  by  Mr.  Ernest  kSeitz 
and  his  gifted  young  pupil,  Loretto's  own 
Evelyn  Lee.  Their  first  number,  Paderewski's 
Concerto,  rendered  in  a  mo.st  masterly  and  fin- 
ished manner,  was  given  on  this  occasion  for 
the  first  time  in  Toronto,  and  displayed  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  marvelous  technique  of 
the  artists.  As  an  encore  a  suite  of  Arensky's 
was  given,  wherein  the  beauty  of  tone  and  ex- 
quisite "phrasing  of  the  work  was  brought  out 
to  an  extent  that  held  the  audience  literally 
spell-bound.  After  the  Musicale,  tea  was  serv- 
ed in  the  drawing-room,  the  tea-hostessesi  be- 
ing Mrs.  A.  Roesler  and  Mrs.  T.  Halligan.  a.s- 
sisted  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  Misses  Aileen  and 
Kathleen  Kelly,  Miss  Josephine  Defoe,  Miss 
Gertrude  Sullivan,  Miss  Edna  McCarron  and 
Mi.sis  Irene  Finn. 

*  «'  i»  *  * 

The  failure  of  the  Home  Bank,  which  has 
cau.'^ed  such  widespread  distress,  has  had,  in- 
directly at  least,  one  good  result  for  our  friends 
as  well  as  those  of  St.  Joseph's  College  Alum- 
nae being  on  deposit  in  that  ill-fated  institu- 
tion, our  president,  Mrs,  James  W.  Mallon  had 
the  happy  inspiration  that  the  two  alumnae 
should  combine  forces  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing money  for  our  respective  scholarship  funds. 
The  suggestion  was  favorably  received,  and 
after  various  meetings  of  the  combined  execu- 
tives, and  many  discussions  as  to  ways  and 
means,  a  Hope  Chest  was  decided  upon  as  the 


vehicle  that  was  to  carry  our  financial  ambi- 
tions to  the  pinnacle  of  success. 

A  very  lovely  walnut  chest  has  been  se- 
cured, and  is  being  rapidly  filled  with  articles 
useful  and  beautiful,  and  one  and  all  dear  to 
the  feminine  heart. 

This  veritable  treasure  chest  is  to  be  drawn 
for  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  February 
14th,  when  the  combined  Alumnae  are  holding 
a  Valentine  bridge  and  euchre  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Alumnae  extends  sincere  condolences  to: 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Brady  on  the  death  of  her  husband  ; 
Mrs,  H.  Moore  on  the  death  of  her  mother; 
^rrs.  Daly  on  the  death  of  her  son. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Miss  Jennie  Chisholm,  an  old  pupil  of 
the  Abbey,  and  a  most  loyal,  faithfid  member 
of  the  Alumnae.    May  she  rest  in  peace ! 
«     *     «     «     « 

The  Alumnae  offers  hearty  congratulations 
and  felicitations  to:  Miss  Kathleen  Cfough  up- 
on her  marriage  to  Dr.  Henry  of  Ottawa ;  to 
Miss  Eva  Barker  upon  her  marriage  to  Mi-. 
Thomas  Gallivan  of  Toronto;  to  Miss  Mary 
Finan  ui>on  her  marriage  to  ]Mr.  Jos<'ph  de 
Courey;  to  Mrs.  Fred.  Boland  (Veronic. 
Bi-own),  upon  the  birth  of  a  son;  and  to  Mrs. 
William  Horkins  (Alice  McClelland),  upon  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

The  good  wishes  of  the  Alumjuie  aic  ex- 
tended to  Miss  Kathleen  Ilarkins  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  engagement  to  ]Mr,  Broder- 
ick  S.  Weir;  and  to  Miss  Nora  Teahan  upon  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  John  Keenan.  .]r. 
*     *     •     *     * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Clark,  formerly  Mary 
O 'Byrne,  have  gone  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  California.  We  trust  that  the  sunsliine  of 
the  South  will  not  melt  the  tics  that  bind  them 
to  Our  Lady  of  the  Snowvs,  and  we  know.  oE 
course,  that  Mary's  love  for  her  Alma  Maler 
will  M-ithstand  all  the  tests  that  change  and 
time  can  bring. 

The  Alumnae  acknowledges  with  pleasure 
and  thanks  the  opening  hymn,  "Invocation  to 
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Our  Lady,"  composed  in  liouour  of  their  >Sil- 
ver  Jubilee,  and  sung  for  the  first  time  at  the 
last  meeting,  directed  and  accompanied  b}-  the 
President,  Mrs,  James  W.  Mallon.  Copies  of 
the  hymn,  Avith  a  picture  of  the  Abbey  on  the 
cover,  Averc  distributed  among  the  members 
and  pupils,  and  the  first  production  was  highly 
creditable.  The  hymn  bears  the  highest  musi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  credentials. 

We  understand  that  two  former  pupils,  Ma- 
mie Meek,  now  Mrs.  Leo  Fauteux,  and  Eva  Bar- 
ker, now  Mrs.  Thos.  Gallivan,  have  come  to  live 
in  the  city,  and  that  they  have  received  an  invi- 
tation to  join  the  Alumnae.  It  was  a  disap- 
pointment not  to  meet  them  at  the  last  meeting, 
but  Loretto  is  anxious  that  they  should  become 
members,  assuring  them  a  warm  Avelcome. 


LORETTO  NOTES 

The  mild  weather  which  characterized  the 
early  winter  months  may  have  been  Avelcoine 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  many  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion of  winter  fuel  is  a  problem  ;  on  whose  ac- 
count we  should  rejoice,  and  do  so.  But  it 
defeated  many  hurning  plans,  and  kept  tlie 
rink  in  fluid  idleness  how  many  long  weeks!! 
It  is  showing  a  better  disposition  just  now,  hut 
Avhat  an  amount  of  precious  time  it  luis  wasted! 
(as  our  class-mistresses  are  wont  to  exclaim  af- 
ter a  run  of  free  days).  A  general  feeling  pre- 
vails that  Ave  sliould  have  double  skating 
period*  on  tlie  program  noAV,  especially  Ave  Avlio 
got  skates  in  our  Christmas  stockings.    ■» 

*        *        i':-       *        * 

All  honour  and  congi-atulation  to  Loretto, 
Sedley!     Its  latest  chapter  fills  us  Avitli  joy. 

Tlie  formal  opening  and  blessing  of  the  ncAv 
school  and  residence  at  Sedley,  SaskatclicAvan, 
makes  a  page  of  history  too  important  to  be 
compressed  into  a  mere  "note."  It  Avas  a  re- 
ligious, civic,  and  educational  triumph,  and 
all,  even  those  remotely  connected  Avith  it,  de- 
serve the  Avarmest  praise.  It  Avas  an  honour  to 
have  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  liegina,  pre- 
sent, to  be  the  objects  of  his  large  benevolences, 


in  Avord  and  deed.  His  presence  and  that  of  the 
tAvo  good  friends  from  Toronto,  our  oAvn  Father 
O 'Sullivan,  and  Father  Murray,  must  have 
Avai-med  all  the  Sedley  hearts,  Avhatever  tlie 
tliermometer  chose  to  register  that  day.  The 
West  must  be  a  Avonderful  place  if  the 
thoroughness  of  this  celebration,  from  the 
"flag-hung  street  to  the  sumptuous  banquet  in 
the  ToAvn  Hall,"  may  be  taken  as  indicative. 
But  Ave  are  told  there  is  a  certain  Pastor  there, 
who  has  a  special  talent  for  Avonder-Avorking, 
and  tliat  he  does  this  Avith  a  simplicity  and  ease 
that  spells  nothing  short  of  genius.  At  least 
that  is  Avhat  his  friends  say  and  think.  May 
he  live  long  to  see  all  his  Avonder-Avorking 
plans  come  through,  and  then  may  Heaven  re- 
ward him  Avitli  Avonders  all  its  OAvn ! 

The  fii'st  musical  recital  of  the  scholastic 
year  Avas  given  by  Harold  West,  a  pupil  of 
I^h-nest  Seitz.  We  have  noted  before  in  these 
columns  the  sure  and  satisfying  steps  of  ini- 
l)rovement  from  year  to  year  in  this  youthful 
artist;  but  it  AA'as  hard  to  believe  that  Avithin  a 
few  months  he  could  have  made  such  long 
strides  on  the  road  to  Parnassus.  Fluency, 
brilliance,  delightful  melody  playing  made  this 
liecital  an  achievement  of  AAdiieh  he  may  be 
justly  proud,  as  it  is  one  upon  Avhieh  his 
friends  base  the  predietion  of  his  future  career. 

^         #         -U         ^         # 

The  masterly  performance  of  an  interesting 
and  varied  programme  Avas  enjoyed  by  teachers 
and  pupils  of  Loretto  Abbey,  on  Dec.  6th,  when 
Ernest  Seitz,  the  renoAvned  Canadian  virtuoso, 
gave  his  annual  Recital.  Mr.  Seitz 's  generosity 
in  playing  for  us. the  same  numbers  Avhich  he 
gave  a  Aveek  later  at  his  public  appearance  at 
Toronto  Conservatory,  is  an  honour  for  Avhich 
Ave  are  deeply  grateful.  He  sIioavs  a  fine  sense 
of  loyalty  in  giving  such  pleasure  and  advant- 
age to  his  many  friends  here,  Avho  have  Avatch- 
ed  Avith  intense  interest  the  progress  of  his 
exceptional  artistic  gift.  Local  critics  have  un- 
animously proclaimed  this  last  Recital  to  be  a 
veritable  triumph.  Of  special  note  Avas  the 
number  "St.  Frances  Walking  on  the  Sea,"  by 
Liszt. 
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Ono  of  tlio  features*  of  the  Cliristinas  Con- 
cert was  a  play,  ''The  Hour  Glass,"  given,  the 
eritic!*  say,  with  ability  and  sprightliness,  by 
the  Elocution  Class,  Another  feature  was  a 
presentation  to  Rev.  Mother  Puleheria — who 
had  jiM  returned  from  her  long  sojourn  at  the 
western  Loretto  Houses — of  a  table  full  of  at- 
tractive gifti?  for  the  poor — in  the  form  of  well- 
made  articles  of  clothing — the  product  of  nee- 
dle and  thread  or  of  knitting-needles.  The  de- 
vice of  doubling  the  power  of  a  gift  was  in- 
genious and  deserves,  in  turn,  a  double  ap- 
preciation and  thanks.  The  Christmas  Tree 
and  concert  by  the  very  junior  pupils  was,  as 
usual,  an  unmitigated  delight  ail  round.  Ida 
May's  original  interludes,  unstudied  and  un- 
conscious as  they  were,  easily  carried  off  tlie 
palm,  proving  that  the  more  natural  you  are 
the  better  actor  you  make. 

*  #       *       ^       He 

The  habit  of  turning  to  Blessed  Socur 
Therese,  the  ''Little  Mower,"  in  big  as  well  as 
in  little  concerns,  cannot  be  overdone,  a»  Avas 
proved  by  the  arrival  of  a  much  desired  piano- 
la, on  the  very  day  of  her  Feast,  the  fact  of  its 
being  Sunday  proving  no  obstacle  to  her  solici- 
tude, for  those  who  love  music,  but  have  no 

long  periods  of  time  to  bestow  in  producing  it. 

#  «     «     «     * 

The  enterprise  and  benevolence  which  has 
made  our  Movie  Plant  such  a  success  deserves 
hearty  commendation.  The  last  reel,,  a  special- 
ly fine  one — though  instructive — was  based  on 
the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  and  was  a 
"reel"  triumph. ^     ,^     ^^     _„^     ^^ 

The  musical  program  at  the  fii'i^t  meeting 
of  the  Alumnae  on  Jan.  8tii,  was  furnished  by 
our  former  pupil,  Evelyn  Lee,  and  her  illus- 
trious teacher,  Ernest  Seitz.  The  Paderewski 
Concerto  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  To- 
ronto, and  the  beauty  of  the  composition  as  well 
as  the  brilliancy  of  the  performance  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  aroused  the  audience  to  real 
enthusiasm.  Tlie  Arenski  Suite  was  given  as 
an  encore.  Both  these  numbers  will  be  given 
again  at  Evelyn  Lee's  Recital  on  February 
6th,  at  Toronto  Conservatory. 

*  *  *>  ii  * 

On   January   30th   Evelyn  Lee   favored   us 


with  the  solo  numbers  she  will  present  at  her 
Recital  in  Toronto  Conservatory  Hall  on  Feb. 
6th,  Her  performance  more  than  fulfilled  our 
anticipations.  It  was  artistic  in  every  way. 
Her  programme  was  as  follows:  Schumann's 
Nachtstuck  op.  V2,  and  Romanze  op.  28,  No.  2, 
and  Carnaval  op.  9;  Godard,  French  Minuet; 
Palmgren,  Valse  Mignonne;  Grainger,  Old  Irish 
Air;  Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Valse  in  E  Minor. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Rev.  Mo- 
ther Loyola,  of  St,  Mary's  Convent,  York, 
England,  who  has  been  ladd  up  for  nearly  two 
years  in  consequence  of  a  fall.  The  letter  has 
been  read  with  much  interest  by  all  who  ap- 
preciate, not  only  the  honour  bestowed,  but 
the  effort  it  must  have  cost  her  to  write,  in 
lier  invalid  state.  Her  words  of  kindly  praise 
for  the  last  number  of  the  Rainbow  fills  us 
with  encouragement  and  gratitude. 

#  #  #  #  # 

An  ambitious,  paper  called  "The  Meteor" 
lias  been  published,  we  hear,  by  the  pupils  of 
Loretto,  Hamilton,  No  copy  has  reached  the 
Rainbow  office  so  far,  but  we  congratulate  the 
editors  on  their  enterprise  and  sincerly  hope 
that  their  new  field  for  literary  exercise  will 
bring  forth  a  galaxy  of  new  writers,  ''Tlie 
Rainbow"  hears  of  "The  Meteor's"  permis- 
sion to  "copy  from  its  pages,"  with  mixed 
sentiments!  ,     #     ^     *     » 

Margaret  Ross  has  been  invited  to  read  her 
essay  on  "The  Good  and  Bad  in  Modern 
Dress"  before  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of 
the  I.F.C.A.  The  essav  has  received  first  prize 
in  the  Ontario  Contest.     We  congratulate  her. 

It  gave  us  a  thrill  of  joy  to  see  a  story  in 
the  February  Catholic  World  under  the  name, 
"Betty  MacGrath,"  and  another,  to  i*ead  the 
excellent  story  itself,  and  the  promise  of  future 
fame  betwe<'ii  the  lines.  We  have  written  to 
the  Catholic  World  for  permission  "to  copy," 
so  that  a  larger  circle  of  the  author's  old 
friends  may  rejoice  with  us.  We  are  in  doubt 
who  to  congi'atulate,  the  one  who  wrote  or  the 
editor  who  accepted  this  story.  To  be  on  the 
safe  si<le,  we  divide  honoui*s,  but  the  larger 
share  goes  to  Betty. 
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An  increase  of  missionary  fervor  resulted 
from  the  interesting  lecture  delivered  by  Rev. 
Martin  Johnson,  President  of  the  Crusade,  to 
the  members  of  Loretto  Abbey  Unit  on  Tliurs- 
day,  November  30th.  The  speaker  chose  as  the 
subject  of  his  address,  "The  part  the  Canadian 
Crusade  is  destined  to  'play  in  the  History  of 
the  Great  Movement."  The  manner  in  wliich 
he  presented  it  was  as  interesting  as  the  sub- 
ject itself.  He  compared  the  Catholic  Church 
to  a  vast  stage  upon  which  various  dramas,  all 
furthering  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  are 
presented.  One  of  these  is  the  missionary 
drama,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  Crusade  is  des- 
tined to  take  an  important  part,  if — ^and  the 
happy  elimination  of  that  ''if" — is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  personal  sacrifices,  by  the  shar- 
ing of  one's  money  with  the  crusade,  by  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  prayer,  and  lastly,  by 
the  supreme  gift  of  self.  Mr.  Johnson  alluded 
in  a  graphic  manner  to  the  sufferings  endured 
by  missionary  priests,  brothers  and  nuns,  and 
proved  that  the  interest  of  those  at  home,  ex- 
pressed by  prayer  and  monetary  assistance, 
besides  increasing  the  scope  of  missionary  en- 
terprise, lightens  the  burdens  of  these  heroic 
souls,  by  making  them  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
their  labours  are  appreciated. 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  why  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  Canadian  students  should  ad- 
here to  the  original  idea  of  an  organization  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  United  States. 

While  admitting  that  the  American  Crusade 
Avas  doing  enormous  work,  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  himself,  and  had  been  advised  by  the 
executive  of  the  American  body,  that  it  was 
Aviser  to  keep  the  Canadian  branch  as  a  separ- 
ate entity. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  decision  was  that 
the  American  Body  is  not  competent  to  assume 
control  of  the  Canadian  one  where,  for  one 
thing,  a  bi-lingual  question  exists  peculiar  to 
this  country.  No  Unit,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  opin- 
ion, had  done  more  to  further  the  mission  by 


means  of  donations,  prayers  and  interest  than 
the  Loretto  Unit. 

In  his  final  appeal  to  the  zeal  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  Reverend  speaker  stated  that  a 
dark  cloud  was  hovering  over  the  nations  of 
the  east,  and  that  the  breaking  of  the  storm 
was  imminent.  This  storm  t.ypifies  the  strug- 
gle between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  mis- 
sionaries for  the  possession  of  souls;  and  if 
when  the  storm  has  ended,  in  place  of  the 
darkness  of  paganism  or  the  shadows  of  error, 
God's  Truth  reigns  supreme,  in  the  Rainbow 
wliich  symbolizes  this  spiritual  peace,  the 
bright  colours  of  the  Canadian  Students'  Cru- 
sade will  be  conspicuous,  while  the  rays  of 
God's  light  will  blaze  forth  from  the  motto: 
"The  Kingdom  of  the  World  for  Its  Lord  and 

King." 

«     »     «     *     * 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  C.C.S.M.C. 
was  lield  at  Loretto  Abbey  on  December  6th. 
Many  important  questions  were  brought  up, 
discussed  and  voted  upon,  among  them,  the 
forming  of  an  Advisoi-y  Board,  and  the  liolding 

of  a  monster  convention  next  summer. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Warm  congratulations  are  due  to  tlie  Lor- 
etto Day  School  for  its  zeal  in  enlisting  new 
Units.  We  read  of  ten  affiliations  achieved  by 
their  efforts  and  the  promise  of  five  more.  Their 
record  in  the  minute  book  does  tliem  high 
credit. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  27tli,  the  Loretto  Abbey 
Unit  of  the  Crusade  held  its  regular  session, 
during  which  the  President's  circular  letter 
and  financial  report  were  read  and  discussed, 
also  plans  for  increasing  spiritual  and  material 
offerings  for  the  great  cause  were  formulated. 
We  are  pressing  St.  Valentine  into  the  service 
this  year  as  we  did  on  liis  last  feast-day. 
Margaret  RosiS, 

Secretary  of  Loretto  Abbey 
Unit  of  C.C.S.M.C. 
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LETTER    FROM    THE    HOLYLAND 


N.D.  (le  Sion,  Jerusalem,  May,  1928. 
My  Dear  M.M.L. — 

Durini?  the  months  of  March  and  April  wc 
received  at  least  a  thousand  visitors,  all  the 
tourists  of  th<3  Mediterranean.  Cruises,  pass  here 
l)efore  «»oing  to  Egypt.  They  have  only  two 
days,  so  you  may  imagine  the  rush.  It  is  im- 
pos.sible  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  Holy  City  in 
that  short  time,  at  least  a  stay  of  two  Aveeks 
is  necossaiy. 

I  am  glad  my  last  letter  interested  you,  but 
[  hope  you  will  siend  me  a  copy  of  the  Rainbow 
if  a  portion  of  it  was  published.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  1  have  received  it  and  I  miss  it  very 
much — it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  read  it  and 
brought  back  memories  of  "auld  lang  syne." 

I  am  so  happy  to  have  been  able  to  pass  a 
Holy  Week  in  Jerusalem.  We,  of  course,  had 
all  the  ceremonies  in  our  chapel ;  they  were  very 
impressive,  especially  that  of  Good  Friday,  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Passion  took  place  in  ou'- 
ihapel,  and  down  in  the  crypt  we  have  tho 
stones  over  which  Our  Jjord  pa.ssed  when  He 
began  His  way  to  Calvary.  Ou  Mon- 
day I  went  to  Calvary  for  Holy  Com- 
munion and  Ma.ss.  As  there  was  Mass 
being  ottered  at  the  altar  of  '  Stabat 
Mater"  and  that  of  the  Crucifixion  at  tlie  .same 
time  [  was  able  to  hear  five.  It  is  sad  to  thiidc 
tliat  on  Calvary  itself  the  Latins  (Catholics) 
can  never  offer  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice;  it  looked 
so  cold  and  deserted  with  only  a  Greek  Pope 
always  on  guard  to  see  that  no  one  passes  the 
liiu?  of  separation.  There  were  a  great  nuuiy 
])e()plc  thei'e  and  all  received  Holy  Communion 
very  piously. 

Ou  Holy  Thursday  we  had  Pontifical  High 
.Mass — the  Fathers  from  Sion  and  the  boys  from 
the  iiatis'))onru'  College  come  to  join  us  in  the 
(telebration  of  great  feast-days.  Consequently 
our  basilica  is  filled  with  children,  boys  and 
girls.    The  repository  wa.s  arranged  at  the  end 


of  the  chapel  and,  in  turn,  we  spent  the  night 
in  adoration.  About  ten  o'clock  I  went  up  on 
th,e  terrace.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night  and  it  was  so  easy  to  imagine  what  took 
place  on  Holy  Thursday  nearly  two  thousajul 
years  ago,  when  Our  Lord  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane — the  Mount  of 
Olives  looming  up  in  the  distance,  Gethsemane 
at  its  foot  with  itsi  olive  trees — the  valley  and 
torrent  of  Kedron^-the  vast  esplanade  of  the 
IMosque  of  Omar  to  which  the  eye  ever  returns, 
spreading  out  at  our  feet  and  above  it  rising 
solitary,  its  luminous  green  cupola.  The  Mosque 
of  Omar  Avas  built  over  the  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple Avhich  will  never  be  rebuilt ! — I  almost  e.K- 
pected  to  see,  winding  along  the  path,  the 
group  of  soldiers  with  their  torches  and  lead- 
ing Our  Lord  on  his  way  to  Caiphas. 

On  Good  Friday  the  Passion  was  sung  by 
three  of  our  Fathers;  it  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  me  to  hear  the  ''Crucifige"  on  the  s^uue 
spot  where  it  wat*  once  called  out  by  the  Jews; 
and  then,  a  little  later,  came  the  singing  of  the 
*' Pater  dimitte  illis,"  by  the  Daughters  of  Sion, 
who  every  morning  ask  the  King  of  the  Jews 
to  pardon  his  poor,  deluded  people,  wandering 
for  so  many  centuries  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
without,  a  Nation. 

in  the  afternoon  several  of  the  Sisters,  and 
I  among  the  number,  avssisted  at  the  public  Way 
of  the  Cross,  but  before  speaking  about  that 
I  must  tell  you  that  Good  Friday  was  also  the 
great  festival  day  of  the  Moslems,  the  "Nebi 
Moussa."  They  claim  they  have  the  tomb  of 
.Moses  on  the  Dead  Sea,  and  every  year  on  a 
Friday  in  April,  they  go  in  procession  to  this 
tomb  and  remain  there  eight  days,  camping  out 
and  celebrating  the  great  Prophet  according  to 
the  Moslem  idea.  The  procession  which  is  or- 
ganized in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  goes  over  the 
town,  and  then,  after  passing  our  house,  they 
go  down,  out  St.  Stephen's  gate  on  the  road  to 
Jerico.     It  takes  them  six  hours  to  get  there, 
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and  all  the  time  they  dance  and  howl,  beat 
drums,  waving  hundreds  of  banners  of  all  col- 
ours. All  the  Moslems  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages join  them.  They  dance  with  naked 
swords  in  their  hands,  accompanied  Tjv  drums 
and  cymbals,  howling  and  iscreeching  all  the 
time.  The  turning  dervishes  execute  their 
dances.  One  man  gets  on  the  sihoulder  of  an- 
<^ther  and  then  a  ring  forms  around  them,  and 
with  sticks  brandishing  in  the  air,  they  all 
sing  some  song,  the  refrain  of  which  always 
ends  up  with  "Mahommet  or  Allah!  They  are 
folowed  by  a  certain  number  of  mounted  police 
and  the  Indian  soldiers  to  keep  them  in  order. 
They  get  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  it 
wouldn't  matter  very  much  to  them  if  they  cut 
a  few  throats. 

This  is  a  digression  to  explain  that  the  Way 
of  the  CrosiS  was  to  have  taken  place  at  two, 
but  at  one  the  procession  was  just  passing  our 
street,  which  is  about  five  feet  wide.  You  can 
imagine  what  it  was  like  when  about  two  hun- 
dred people  were  gathered  before  the  Moslem 
scliool  for  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  "Nebi  Moussa"  was  passing. 
At  two  o'clock  the  Stations  were  begun.  The 
prayers  were  said  in  French,  as  the  French 
pilgrims  were  present.  Now  if  you  like  you 
can  follow  the  Via  Dolorosa  with  me. 

The  first  station  is  made  in  the  Court-yard 
of  tlie  Moslem  School.  Here,  according  to  tra- 
dition, stood  the  tribunal  of  Pontius  Pilate 
W'here  Christ  was  eondemned  to  death,  it  is 
about  fifty  feet  from  our  front  door. 

The  second., station  is  made  under  the  arch 
that  goes  over  the  street,  the  half  of  whieh  is 
in  our  cliapel.  The  court-yard  before  the  Prc- 
torium  was  just  behind  the  arches,  and  here  the 
Cross  Avas  laid  on  Christ's  shoulders.  We  have 
the  old  stones  of  the  court-yard  and  the  old 
llerodian  road  which  led  out  of  the  smaller 
arch,  in  our  crypt.  The  altars  have  been  made 
out  of  these  stones.  This,  then,  is  the  beginning 
of  tlie  sorrowful  Avay  followed  by  Our  Lord. 
CoDiing  out  of  our  arch.  He  went  down  the 
street  whi(;h  meets  the  road  coming  from  the 
Damascus  gate.  Lying  by  the  side  of  the  wall, 
as  we  turn  to  the  left,  is  a  broken  column  mark- 


ing the  Third  Station,  where  Jesus  falls  for 
the  first  time. 

A  few  steps  bring  us  to  the  Fourth  Station, 
where  He  met  His  Blessed  Mother.  On  this 
spot  the  Catholic  Armenians  have  built  a  beau- 
tiful church,  in  the  crypt  of  which,  on  the  level 
of  the  old  street,  several  mosaics  were  found, 
belonging  evidently  to  an  old  church  that  must 
have  been  built  here  centuries  ago.  A  square 
surrounded  by  a  gold  frame  in  mosaics  has  the 
marks  of  two  little  feet  placed  side  by  side. 
This  stone  marks  the  place  Avhere  the  Blessed 
Virgin  met  her  Divine  Son.  Farther  to  the 
south  is  a  medieval  house,  built  of  stones  of 
various  colours  with  a  small  bay-window.  This 
is  the  house  of  Dives,  the  rich  man  of  the  par- 
able. 

Taking  the  first  street,  turning  to  the  right, 
Avt?  come  to  the  Fifth  Station.  A  small  oratory 
marks  the  spot  where  Simon  the  Cyrenean  lielps 
flesus  to  carry  His  Cross.  Half  way  up  the 
street,  where  an  arch  crosses  this  steep  and  nar- 
row street  leading  to  Calvary  is  the  Sixth  Sta- 
tion. Here  Veronica,  standing  on  the  threshold 
ol  her  door,  advanced,  anxious  to  see  Jesus 
l)ass,  and  with  compassion  she  Aviped  His  Di- 
vine Face.  In  the  corner  of  the  little  chapel, 
you  can  see  through  the  shadoAvs,  lighted  only 
by  a  fcAV  lamps,  a  group  representing  Our  Lord 
carrying  His  cross,  and  before  Him,  Veronica, 
holding  in  her  arms  the  veil  upon  AA"hich  His 
Divine  Faee  has  just  left  its  impression.  The 
statues  are  poychrome  and  of  no  value,  but 
seen  in  the  darkness  of  this  little  corner,  they 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  beholder. 

Sixty  steps  higher  up  we  arrive  at  a  very 
narroAV  transversal  street  lined  on  each  side 
Avith  small,  open  shops — the  bazaar  or  market. 
Here,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Gate  of  Judg- 
ment opened  on  to  a  Avide,  rocky  plain  from. 
Avhich  rose  the  steep  sides  of  Mt.  ('alvary.  Pass- 
ing over  the  threshold  of  this  gate.  Jesus  fell 
the  second  time.  The  little  Clmpel  of  the  Sixth 
Station  is  at  an  angle  of  this  cross-road.  'It 
contains  a  superb  monolith  column  more  than 
21  feet  high,  the  capital  of  Avhich  has  disap- 
peared. At  a  short  distance  from  the  chapel, 
Ave  go  up  a  fcAV  steps  into  another  narroAV  street. 
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Tlere  Jesus  mot  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
weeping  over  His  fate,  A  black  cross  in  the  wall 
of  the  Oreek  Monastery  of  St.  Caratombes 
marks  tlie  Eiglitb  Station,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  Ninth  Station,  which  is  quite  neaT,  we 
are  obliged  to  retrace  orur  steps  on  account  of 
the  buildings  which  obstruct  the  passage,  and 
go  U])  this  narrow  transversal  street  of  the 
l)azaars  until  we  arrive  at  a  wide  flight  of 
steps.  Going  up  28  steps,  we  follow  a  narrow, 
winding  path  and  arrive  in  front  of  the  Copt 
('liurch  (su'liismatic),  in  the  doorway  of  which 
there  is  the  shaft  of  a  column  which  marks 
the  Ninth  Station,  where  Our  Lord  fell  for  the 
third  tiuie. 

Again,  on  account  of  the  buildings,  wc  ar? 
obliged  to  return  to  and  continue  along  the 
same  street ;  when  it  turns  to  the  right,  Ave  pass 
on  the  left  tlie  church  of  the  Redee,mer,  given 
to  the  (lerman  Protestants  by  the  Ex-Kaiser  in 
1898.  This  church  is  erected  on  the  site  of  an 
old  Latin  Church  of  St.  Mary,  built  by  the  Cru- 
saders; the  noi-th  door  is  composed  of  materials 
from  tlie  previous  building.  Passing  through  a 
small  doorway,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  court  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulehre,  where  we  make  the  four  last 
Stalions.  The  ediflce  built  over  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre by  Constant ine  in  336  A.l).,  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  during  the  Persian  invasion. 
The  Moslems  destroyed  the  next  that  was  erect- 
ed by  Abbot  ^Nlod^stus.  A  great  part  of  the 
pi*esent  church  belongs  to  that  built  by  the  Cru- 
saders in  the  12th  century,  though  many  altera- 
tions and  additions  have  been  made. 

The  (yourt  dates  back  to  the  Cilisadcrs.  and 
the  remains  of  columns  show  that  once  a  porch 
stood  here.  Around.the  sides  are  entrau-ces  to 
various  chapels  belonging  to  the  Armenian,  Cop- 
tic and  Greek  churches.  Almost  in  front  of 
the  dooi-  of  the  Church  is  the  grave  of  Piiilip 
d'Auhigny,  an  English  crusader  who  died  in 
1236.  The  facade  of  the  church  has  finely- 
sculptured  lintels,  while  the  columns  adjoining 
the  doors  are  of  marble  with  Byzantine  capitals 
and  antique  bases.  The  Greeks  hav€  walled  up 
one  of  the  doors  to  make  place  for  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  up   to   (.'alvar^'.     Upon   entering 


the  door,  we  see  to  the  left  a  square  recess, 
covered  with  carpets  and  cushions,  where  tlie 
Moslem  custodians  sit.  This  right  of  guardian- 
ship dates  back  to  tlie  time  of  Saladui.  In 
front  of  us,  surrounded  by  colossal  candelabra 
and  overhung  with  lamps,  is  the  Stone  of  Unc- 
tion (anointing).  It  marks  the  place  where  the 
body  of  Christ  was  laid  when  it  was  embalnietl 
before  being  laid  in  the  Sepulchre.  About  ten 
yards  to  the  left,  is  a  circular  stone  surrounded 
by  railings,  showing  the  spot  where  the  Three 
Marys  stood  during  the  Crucifixion.  Going  to 
the  right  we  continue  the  three  last  Stations. 
To  go  up  into  the  Chapel  of  (*alvary,  there 
are  two  staimvays  o-f  twenty  marble  stejis,  quit^ 
worn  away  by  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who 
go  up  there  yearly.  Calvary  is  covered  over  by 
a  chapel  measuring  45  ft.  by  14  ft.  It  is  richly 
ornamented  Avith  paintings  and  old  mosaics  and 
is  divided  by  two  large  columns  into  two  cha- 
pels. The  south  one  belongs  to  the  Latins  ;  that 
of  the  north,  and  consequently  Calvary  itself,  to 
the  Greek  Orthodox.  By  a  s^eries  of  intrigues 
they  have  managed  to  get  possession  of  it.  Tlie 
Tenth  as  Avell  as  the  Eleventh  Station  is  made 
before  the  Latin  Altar.  A  large  painting  over 
the  altar  represents  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Passing  over  the  line  whieh  separates  the  tAVo 
sides,  the  Greeks  allow  the  Latins  to  make 
tlic  Twelfth  Station  on  their  part,  but  of  course 
there  is  ahvays  a  Greek  Pope  on  guard.  Under 
the  centre  of  the  altar  is  a  hole  in  the  marble 
through  which  you  can  touch  the  rock  upon 
which  tlie  Cross  of  Our  Lord  AA'a^s  placed.  At 
each  side  of  the  altar,  a  disk  of  black  marble 
shoAvs  the  presumed  places  of  the  crosses  of  the 
two  thieves.  On  taking  up  a  long  metallic^ 
s-ab,  at  the  right,  you  see  the  rent  in  the  rock 
produced  by  the  earthquake.  In  the  chapel 
of  yVdani,  just  under  Calvary,  this  rent  can  be 
seen  very  well.  According  to  tradition,  Adam's 
skull  Avas  buried  here,  and  Avlien  Our  Loi-d  Avas 
crucified  a  drop  of  His  blood  fell  on  it. 

BetAveen  the  Latin  and  Greek  altars  is  :i 
small  one  of  the  "Stabat  Mater"  belonging  to 
the  Latins;  the  Thirteenth  Station  is  made  here. 
To  make  the  Fourteenth  Station,  Ave  go  down 
llie  stee[)  marble  steps  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
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situated  in  a  rotunda  in  the  middle  of  the  Bas- 
iliea.  This  rotunda  is  about  sixty-five  feet  in 
diameter  and  is  surrounded  by  eij>:liteen  mas- 
sive pillars  above  which  are  superposed  two 
•galleries,  each  of  eighteen  arcades.  The  whole 
is  covered  by  an  immense  cupola.  The  tomb  of 
Christ  in  the  centre  is  contained  in  a  quadran- 
gular building,  divided  into  two  parts:  the  An- 
gel's Chapel  and  the  Tomb  itself.  We  first  en- 
ter the  Angel's  Chapel,  so  called  because  it  was 
on  this  spot  that  the  Angel  announced  the  Re- 
surrection to  the  Holy  Women.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Cliapel  is  a  pedestal  containing  a  piece 
of  tlie  stone  which  sealed  the  sepulchre  and 
which  the  Angel  rolled  aAvay  on  Resurrection 
morning.  In  the  walls  on  either  side  are  oval 
holes  through  which  the  ''Sacred  Fire"  is 
thrust,  on  the  Greek  Holy  Saturday.  The 
Greek  Popes  make  the  ignorant  peasants  be- 
lieve that  fire  descends  from  lica\^en,  with  which 
they  light  the  candles  they  tiirnst  out  of  these 
holes.  The  people  become  wild  witli  joy.  They 
place  the  flame  against  their  flesh  to  show^  it 
can  do  them  no  harm,  and  then  tliey  try  to  carry 
it  back  with  them  to  their  liomes. 

Passing  tiirough  a  very  low  door,  we  enter 
the  sepulchre.  This  room  is  very  narrow.  It 
is  'brilliantly  lighted  by  forty-three  lamps  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  are  kept  burning  by  the 
Lati)is,  Greek^i,  Armenians  and  Copts.  Direct- 
ly opposite  is  the  dark  chapel  of  the  Syrians, 
wiitli  no  decoration,  a  decided  advantage  over 
Ihe  other  chapels,  especially  those  of  the 
(Ji-eeks,  whicli  have  too  nmch.  The  natural 
rock  is  so  covered  with  marble  and  precious  me- 
tals that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  what 
the  i)lace  was  like  two  thousand  years  ago.  In 
this  Syrian  Chapel  is  a  low  doorway  leading 
into  a,  rocky  chamber  which  contains  five  old 
Jewish,  shaft  tombs;  three  are  bricked  in  and 
two  are  left  open;  the  two  latter  said  to  be 
those  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus. 
One  of  the  great  objections  as  to  the  site  of  Cal- 
vary is  that  th<3  New  Testament  states  that 
Clirist  was  crucified  outside  the  city,  whereas 
th(^  present  church  is  within  the  walls.  The 
presence  of  these  tombs  shows  that  this  part  of 
tlie  city  was-  originally  outside  the  walls  of  the 


city,  as  the  Jews  never  allow.ed  any  burial  to 
take  place  within  the  walls. 

Going  around  the  Rotunda,  we  find  on  the 
north  of  the  sepulchre,  a  kind  of  ante-chamber 
which  is  the  Latin  chapel  of  St.  Magdalen;  a 
star  in  the  centre  marks  the  place  Avhere  Jesus 
met  her  in  the  gard-en  after  the  Resurrection. 

Ascending  three  step«,  we  enter  the  Chapel 
of  the  Apparition  where  Oiir  Lord  is  supposed 
to  have  met  His  Mother  after  rising  from  the 
dead.  To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the  column 
of  the  Flagellation,  kept  behind  an  iron  screen 
and  only  shown  on  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week 
or  on  other  great  occasions.  As  we  leave  this 
chapel  we  enter  the  Franciscan  Sacristy  where 
Ave  see  the  sword  and  spurs  of  the  Crusader 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  as  well  as  his  cross  and 
chain.  They  are  used  in  the  ceremony  of  in- 
vesting the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

After  leaving  the  Sacristy  Ave  go  doAvn  a 
dark  aisle  Avliich  formed  an  open  court  in  the 
Crusader's  time.  It  leads  to  a  very  dark  cham- 
ber called  the  Prison  of  Christ.  It  Avas  here  He 
Avas  kept  Avhile  the  preparations  for  the  cruci- 
fixion Avas  going  on.  There  are  tAVo  round  holes 
in  the  rock,  said  to  be  stocks  into  Avhich  the 
feet  of  Our  Lord  Avere  placed.  A  fcAV  steps  to  the 
left,  Ave  enter  another  dark  corridor,  on  the  left 
of  Avhich  there  are  three  small  chapels.  The 
first  is  the  Greek  chapel  of  St.  Longiuus,  the 
second  is  the  Armenian  Chapel  of  the  "Parting 
of  the  Garments,"  and  the  third  i^s  the  Greek 
Chapel  of  the  "Derision."  The  latter  contains 
under  the  altar,  the  stone  upon  Avhich  Christ 
sat  AA'hile  the  soldiers  mocked  Hiin  and  croAvned 
Him  Avith  thorns.  BetAveen  the  second  and 
tbird  chapel  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down 
to  the  Armenian  chapel  of  St.  Helena.  Here 
are  tAvo  altars,  one  dedicated  to  the  penitent 
thief  and  the  other  to  St.  Helena.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Saint  Avhich  Avas 
giA^en  to  the  Church  by  the  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian of  Austria,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
Avho  Avas  shot  in  1867.  Near  the  altar  is  a  niche 
ill  a  loAV  Avail  overlooking  tlie  steps  leading  to 
the  chapel  of  the  "Invention  of  the  True 
Cross";  liere  St.  Helena  watched  the  search  be- 
ing made  for  the  true  cross.     The  exact  spot 
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is  marked  by  a  marble  slab.  Returning  to  the 
corridor  above  and  turning  to  the  left,  a  few 
ste|)s  brings  us  to  the  nave  of  the  Churcli  of  the 
Crusader.s,  now  the  Greek  chapel,  the  largest 
and  most  richly  decorated.  It  is  literally  cover- 
ed with  gold  ornaments,  hundreds  of  lamps 
witii  gold  chains  hanging  down  from  the  ceil- 
ing, all  in  very  poor  taste.  The  altar,  of  course, 
is  hidden,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  by  a  screen 
decorated  with  panels  containing  silver  figures. 
Here,  as  always  in  Greek  pictures,  the  clothing 
is  made  of  gold  or  silver,  the  parts  representing 
flesh  are  always  painted.  They  say  the  Second 
Comma nd;inent  forbids  the  making  of  graven 
images.  Clothing  is  not  regarded  as  an  image 
and  therefore  may  be  carved  or  "graven,"  but 
not  so  the  body.  It  would  be  well  if  they  fol- 
lowed some  of  the  commandments  as  well  as 
fh(;y  do  this  one. 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  main 
part  of  the  chapel  is  a  large  cup  containing  an 
oblong  ball.  This  is  said  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  is  venerated  by  thousands  of  ig- 
norant peasants.  'Returning  to  the  corridor  by 
the  same  door  through  which  we  entered,  we 
come  to  a  platform  situated  in  front  of  the 
building  Avhich  contains  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  is  used 'by  the  Fraiuciscans,  as  a  choir  when 
Mass  is  said  or  sung  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepul- 
chre. On  great  feast-days  when  the  Patriarch 
officiates,  a  portable  silver  altar  is  placed  in 
front  of  this  building,  and  his  throne  is  i)hu*ed 
to  the  left  of  it. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage 
on  the  Sorrowful  Way  and  around  the  most 
venerable  sanctuary  in  the  world.    1  hope  it  has 


interested  you.  J.  enclose  a  drawing  [  made 
marking  in  different  colours  the  chapels  which, 
as  you  Avill  see,  belong  to  the  different  rites. 
You  will  see  that  the  Greeks  have  the  greatest 
number, and  very  unjustly,  for  the  right  first  be- 
longs to  the  Franciscans  and  consequently  to 
Ihe  Latins.  Of  eourse  many  people  who  come 
lieie  are  disappointed  because  they  look  at  the 
exterior  of  things.  It  is  certain  that  all  in  the 
Chuich  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Holy 
(J.ity  is  intelligible  and  clear  to  the  believing 
and  fervent  pilgrims  only.  Al-most  at  every 
f-tep  we  meet  with  some  great  souvenir  and  all 
that  Ave  see  brings  us  back  to  the  one  great 
event,  and  that  is  what  Our  Lord  suffered  un- 
der Pilate.  There  is  no  place  here  for  the  cri- 
tic nor  for  the  unbeliever.  Jerusalem  has  noth- 
ing to  offer  to  a  curiosity  without  fervour. 
"It  is  the  city,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  faith- 
ful, holy  and  heretic,  the  City  of  Peace  and 
Intolerance,  the  plaee  where  all  passes,  where 
the  regard  embraces  all, — and  in  the  centre — 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  crucified." 

I  finish  this  letter  on  Pente- 
cost Sunday.  This  morning  at  five  o'clock  all 
the  be'.ls  of  the  city  rang  out  joyously  and  last 
night  the  cross  on  the  Hody  Sepulchre  was  illu- 
minated. How  one  feels  that  it  was  really  here 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  Apos- 
tles, nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  how 
sad  that  Christians  cannot  even  celebrate  a 
Mass  in  that  most  august  of  Rooms !  Will  it  ever 
come  baek  into  Christian  hands  again?  That 
is  the  secret  of  God! 

Yours  affectionately,  as  ever, 
SR.  MARIE  LORETTE  DE  SION. 
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OUR    BUNCH 


/g|\UR  Bunch  is  made  up  of  me  and  Jack 
\|^  Smith  'n'  Rodney  Upton  'n'  Tom  Daly 
'n'  Skinny  ^kFartin.  We  almost  had  the 
new  feller  in  our  block  too,  but  he  didn't  seem 
awful  anxious  to  belong,  so  we  wouldn't  havo 
him.    You  see,  it's  this  way  : 

Rod's  brother  Bill  started  to  college  in  thi 
city  this  year  and  according  to  Rod  he  Imd  to 
be  'iiitiated,  whi«h  means  that  everyone  plays 
a  good  joke  on  the  new  fellers,  and  the  bigger 
the  joke  the  better  they  are  'nitiated.  Well, 
we  tliought  that  mu^t  be  a  splendid  idea,  so 
we  decided  to  have  'iiitiation  in  our  gang.  We 
all  thought  up  some  swell  jolces,  but  the  trouble 
was,  when  the  talked  it  over,  nobody  wanted 
to  be  the  one  to  be  'nitiated.  We  were  at  our 
wits'  end  and  didn't  know  what  to  do,  when 
a  strange  kid  comes  walking  down  the  street 
past  the  vacant  lot  where  we  bold  our  meetings. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Jack. 

"Oh,  that's  the  new  guy  moving  in  on  our 
street,"  answered  Skinny,  "let's  use  him — he 
hasn't  any  chums  around  here — mebbe  he'd 
like  to  join,  most  likely  he'd  just  love  to;  we 
ouglita  be  friendly,  you  know." 

"Yes,  we  must  be  nice  to  him,"  says  I,  "he 
bein'  a  stranger  'n  everything.  We  better  let 
him  join  our  gang  and  we'll  have  to  'nitiate 
him." 

"Wbere'll  we  do  it?"  Skinny  wanted  to 
know. 

"Gee,  Skinny,  you  always  do  think  of  the 
most   pessimisticus  things,"   said   Smithy. 

"I  don't  know  what  pessiraiscus  is,  but  I'll 
bet  you  do  it  worse "n  I  do,  and  anyway  where 
aj'c  we  going  to  do  it?" 

We  all  turned  to  Rod,  he  oughta  know  where 
thcni  city  fellers  did  it  to  Bill. 

"Well,"   put  in  Rod,  "I  s'pose   there's  a- 
reg'hii-  building  made  for  it,  but  what  can  we 
do?    We  haven't  no  place." 

This  certainly  was  a  n 'awful  state  of  af- 
fairs to   be  in.     Here   was  our  spiffy  idea   all 


spoilt.  Rod  looked  at  me  sorta  helpless  like 
and  I  glared  at  Skinny — how  could  he  think 
of  such  perfectly  awful  things!  Then  Jack 
said,  kinda  timid  like : 

"Mother's  going  to  be  in  the  city  on  Wed- 
nesday. She'll  fee  gone  all  day.  Would  you 
—  ?  could  you — ?  Do  you  think  our  place 
would  be  all  right?" 

Skinnj^  and  I  ferightened  up  at  that,  and  I 
AVas  all  for  it.  But  Rod  looked  as  if  we  weren't 
taking  the  matter  serious  enough,  so  I  began 
to  think,  after  all  what's  a  honse  io  a  reg'lar 
building?" 

Tom  still  didn't  say  anything,  so  Smithy 
began  to  get  sore : 

"Well,  were  yon  thinkin'  we'd  better  rent 
the  Town  Hall?"  he  said,  sarcastic  like. 

"Gee!  I  wish  we  could,"  said  Skinny, 
"wouldn't  it  be  swell!  Like  when  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  was  waitin'  for  a  train  in  town  and 
called  to  see  our  Mayor.  Gee !  that  would  be 
great." 

"Come  down  from  the  clouds,"  says  I.  "For 
me,  I  think  since  Ave  haven't  any  better,  avc 
oughta  use  Jack's  house.  Yes,  let's  use  it. 
After  all  it's  our  first  'nitiation,  and  Ave  can 
think  up  something  sAveller  fer  next  time." 

Rod  still  didn't  seem  to  be  aAvful  anxious, 
but  at  last  he  said  he  thought  we'd  have  to. 

Then  Ave  had  to  tell  the  ncAv  guy  to  come, 
and  AVC  picked  Skinny  to  do  that,  'cause  he 
knew  him  to  see  him.  Then  the  gang  broke 
up  for  a  game  of  baseball,  but  nobody  played 
very  good  that  night  and  avc  had  to  go  to  sup- 
per right  away  anyhoAV,  but  Ave  all  promised 
to  talk  it  over  the  next  day. 

Skinny  was  all  excited  AA'hen  Ave  met  again, 
lie  said  the  ncAv  boy's  name  AA^as  Fergus  0 'Sul- 
livan, and  he  had  a  peach  of  a  muscle  and 
could  knock  a  ball  almost  the  length  of  the 
block  and  could  stand  on  his  hands  and  besides 
he  Avas  aAvful  musical;  he  could  play  the 
mouth-organ  great.    Skinny  said  that  lie  never 
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lieaixl  tlie  piece  that  he  played  before,  but 
Fera^us  said  that  that  wasn't  his  fault.  But  he 
could  easy  see  that  Fergus  and  his  mouth- 
organ,  not  forgetting  the  muscle,  would  be 
mighty  useful  in  our  buncb.  Skinny  had  told 
Fergus  to  call  at  Jack's  house  on  Wednesday 
at  three-thirty  as  the  Club  was  holdin'  'nitia- 
tion,  an'  he  was  to  say  "Buckej-e  Bronc,"  which 
is  our  password;  tiiat's  another  of  Rod's  peachy 
ideas.  Skinny,  of  course,  wanted  to  knoAv  wliat 
that  word  meant  anyway,  but  we  all  looked 
at  him  with  greatest  scorn,  imitatin'  Rod,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  question.  But  Skinny 
said  if  that's  how  we  felt  about  it,  he'd  tip 
Fergus  off,  an'  then  he'd  bet  there  wouldn't 
be  no  'nitiation,  so  we  all  saw  that  it  was  sorta 
mean  to  act  like  that  when  poor  Skinny  didn't 
know  any  better. 

On  Wednesday  Jack's  motlier  went  away, 
as  Smithy  had  said  she  was  goin'  to,  but  he 
hadn't  told  us  she  was  goin'  to  take  the  keys, 
and  we  thought  for  a  minute  we  wouldn't  be 
a'ble  to  have  it  after  all ;  but  Tom  found  a  win- 
dow that  wasn't  locked  and  we  all  piled  in. 

Of  course  Skinny  had  to  almost  spoil  every- 
thing again  by  wondering  what  Fergus  would 
think  when  we  couldn't  let  him  in  any  of  the 
doors;  but  Tom  thought  it  Avould  be  a  great 
idea  to  begin  'nitiatin'  him  almost  before  he 
got  there, — it  would  be  so  unexpected  like. 
Then  we  wanted  to  know  what  Avas  his  big 
idea,  and  he  said : 


"Watch  mo."  Then  lie  went  an'  HIUmI  a 
big  wash-tub  full  of  water  'n  he  made  us  help 
tug  it  under  the  window-sill  in  the  parlor.  .Just 
as  we  got  it  all  fixed  Uip,  Smithy  whispers,  "Ah., 
there  he  comes!" 

Sure  enough  Fergus  was  coming  up  ihe  walk. 
We  had  put  a  sign  on  the  door  sayin'  "All  new 
members,  enter  by  east  parloui-  window.". 

So  he  climlbed  up,  and  just  as  he  was  all 
balanced  on  the  sill  we  all  gave  a  wild  'whoop!' 
an'  he  fell  in  with  an  awful  splash  ! 

The  water  flew  in  all  directions,  an'  he  wa^ 
splashing  round  soakin'  wet,  an'  we  all  laugh- 
ed 'n  laughed.  When  he  managed  to  stand 
up,  we  all  said:  "Come  on,  there's  more  yet," 
but  he  said  "Bah!"  and  climbed  out  of  the 
window  as  dignified  as  anything, 

"Well,  now  Avhat  're  we  goin'  to  do?"  said 
Smithy, 

"I  guess  we  fellers  better  go,  so  you  can 
clean  up,"  said  Rod,  lookin'  round  at  the  ])aper 
'n  floors  'n  magazine  stand  'n  everything  which 
was  all  soaked,  "You  can  explain  it*  all  to 
your  mother.''  And  we  all  got  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

But  someliow  1  don't  think  Smithy  could 
of  explained  things  very  well,  'cause  he  hasn't 
been  seen  out  play  in'  ever  since. 


Helen  Dawson. 


Loretto,  Brunswick. 


A  PARTY  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHOE 


At  "The  Shoe  of  the  Old  Woman"  on  Story- 
book street,  great  preparations  were  in  progress 
for  a  party  to  be  held  that  night,  a  real  party 
with  ice-cream  'n'  everything!  All  the  chil- 
dren hurried  about — a  little  touch  here,  a  dab 
there  and  everything  seemed  nearly  perfect. 
Just  one  thing  more  to  make  it  so.  Yes,  that 
was  better.  No,  there  was  something  else  mis- 
placed; and  so  it  went  on  until  every  one  was, 
01-  had  to  l)e.  i)leased  with   the  general  result. 


At  last  the  hour  arrived.  The  cuckoo  told 
seven.  Each  little  tot  stood  spotlessly  robed, 
for  no  matter  how  often  the  Old  Woman 
whipped  her  children  soundly  and  sent  them 
to  bed,"  she  always  kept  them  fresh  and  dainty 
in  dress. 

Jack  and  Jill  came  first. 

"0  dear  me!"  sighed  Jill,  ''I  was  afraid  we 
wouldn't  be  a])le  to  come.  We  were  carrying 
a   pail   up  the  hill   for  water,  when,  suddenly, 
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doAVii  we  bumped.  Jack  luirt  liis  head  quite 
badly  and  I  am  bruised,  but  ]\r()ther  lixed  U!>  up 
all  right  and  here  we  are. 

Just  as  she  finished  speaking-,  Tom,  tlie 
Piper's  son,  rang  the  door-bell.  When  lie  came 
in  everyone  teased  hiui  about  his  pig,  and  poor 
Tom  wa.*?  so  mortified  he  almost  th?d.  .Till, 
however,  comforted  him  with  the  assurance 
that  he.  most  likely,  Avould  luive  pork  at  the 
party. 

Finally,  when  everyone  liad  arrived,  llioy 
were  ushered  into  tlie  living-room.  All  was 
dark,  not  a  little,  but  vei-y  dark  and  very 
"spooky." 

"Oh!  I  am  afraid!'*  cried  I^liss  IMulTet. 
"Spiders  are  not  half  as  bad  as  this." 

"Worse  things  are  yet  to  come,"  laughed 
My  Son  John,  by  way  of  encouragemoiil. 

And  they  did  come.  Many  and  thrilling 
were  the  adventures  and  games  enjoyed,  and 
each  child  was  perfectly  ready  to  answer  the 
summons  to  supper. 

Little  Tommy  Tucker  with  his  bciiutifnl  so- 
prano voice  sang  a  song,  but  as  .\Iai-y  after- 
wards remarked,  he  did  not  sing  il  for  "bread 
and  butter,"  but  for  ice-cream. 

"It  is  very  cunning  the  Avay  ymir  lamb  fol- 
lows you  about,  isn't  it.  Mary?"  asked  some- 
one. "Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mary,  "and  I  just 
love  him.  Why  one  day  he  came  right  into 
school  with  me,  ])ut,  of  course,  he  didn't  learn 
anything." 

"I  think  he's  a  dear,"  half  nnittcred  Alary, 
Quite  Contrary.  "He  comes  into  my  garden 
every  day  to  see  me." 

"Speaking  of  animals,"'  spoke  np  l>n  l^ec'p, 
"'I  lost  my  lambs  the  other  day,  and  1  felt  so 
sad.  Not  until  yesterday,  as  I  was  walking 
tlirough  the  comnuni,  did  I  find  Ihem.  safe  and 
sound. ' ' 

"I  fell  asleep  the  other  day,"  yawiuMl  Little 
Doy  Blue,  "and  ray  sheep  got  away  from  me. 
Why  wouldn't  they?  But  they  didn't  go  far. 
Boys  knoAV  how  to  handle  sheep  better  than 
girls,  that's  why  mine  weren't  lost,  like  yours, 
Bo-Beep." 

Tliis,  as  well   as  many   anollu'i-  intei-esting 


conversation,  was  l)eing  carried  on  when  sud- 
deidy  someone  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Jack  Horner's  chair  is  empty! 
Where  can  he  be?" 

Tills  young  gentleman  was  soon  fouiul,  how- 
ever, "pulling  j)lums  from  the  Christmas  pie," 
but  as  he  was  very  young,  his  ill-manners  Averi; 
excused. 

Now  everyone  was  again  ready  to  enjoy 
more  strenuous  ami  noiyy  games. 

They  had  scai-cely  begun  when,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everyone,  Puss-in-Boots  stood  at  the 
door. 

"Why,  Puss,  I  thought  you  Avern't  coming." 
said  the  Old  Woman. 

"I  feai'cd  I  (should  not  be  able  to,  l)nt  un- 
forseen  circumstances  (ahem)  permitted  m(>  to 
l)e  i)resent,''  replied  Puss  i)roudly,  twilling  his 
tiny  moustacle. 

"Humph!  that's  Avliat  comes  of  lieing  jiopu- 
lar, "  remarked  ]\Iy  Son  -lohn. 

However,  Puss,  aftm-  awhile.  dro})])ed  his 
•condescending  air   and    became   quite    nalural. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  very  eiijoy- 
abl}".  To  end  it  all  ^lotlier  (loose  bronght  her 
chariot,  drawn  by  Wondrous  white  geese,  to 
take  all  the  little  folks  home. 

"0,  what  a  wonderful  time  we  have  had!'' 
exclaimed  Miss  IMufi'et. 

"I  second  the  motion,"  said  Boy  Blue. 

And   [  guess  it   was  carried  uiianiniouslv. 


Muriel  Smith. 


Loretto,  Niagara  h'alls. 


A  SAGE  REMARK. 

At  a  Christmas  dinner  in  Washington  a 
statesman  was  called  upon  after  the  meal  to 
make  a  speech.    He  rose  and  began  : 

"Vou  have  been  giving  your  attention  »o 
far  to  a  turkey  stutiPed  with  sage.  Von  are 
now  about  to  give  your  attention  to  a  sage 
stulfed  with  turkey!" 
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The  three  following  books  are  published  by 
Heii/iger  Bros.,  New  York,  36-88  Barclay  St. 
They  can  be  secured  by  writing  directly  there, 
or  by  applying  (to  any  (^atiiolic  bookseller,  at 
prices  quoted  below : 

For  Better  For  Worse,"  by  Martin  .1.  Scott. 
S.J.  <Svo.  cloth,  net  $1.75.  A  foreet'ul  and 
powerful  novel.  It  contains  one  of  the  problems 
which  modern  industrialism  with  its  ever  in- 
creasing demands  upon  time,  and  the  conse- 
quent strain  upon  human  interest  and  cn(M-gy. 
<ift'ers  such  frequent  examples.  Divorce  is  too  , 
often  the  solution,  which  suggests  itself  when 
business  cares  absorb  a  man  or  Avoman  to  tlio 
exclusion  of  family  interests.  The  family  be- 
comes the  victim  and  a  disrupted  home  is  the 
natural  consequence.  One  of  the  best  fealurcs 
in  this  fine  novel  is  the  informiation  imparted 
on  nuitters  concerning  marriage  and  divorce. 
The  reader  discovers  therein  that  the  doctrines 
of  Holy  Church,  which  in  certain  crises  seem 
hard  and  unreasonable,  are  rich  in  a  wisdom 
which,  while  maintaining  its  own  integrity, 
contributes  to  the  best  interests  of  her  children. 
We  can  tiiink  of  no  book  which  is  likely  to 
pi'ove  so  valuable  a  help  to  those  whose  olifi(;v? 
it  is  to  direct  souls. 

#  ir!  # 

Lord  Bountiful,  A  .luvenile,  by  Father 
Francis  J.  Finn,  S.J.,  12mo.  elofch,  net  $1.00; 
postage  lOe.  Father  Finn's  name  is  consider- 
ed by  most  readers  sutlficiejit  endorsement  foi'  a 
jnvejiile  l)o()k.  One  who  fell  under  the  pecu- 
liar spell  of  his  early  works:  Percy  Wynn, 
Tom  I'layfair  and  their  immediate  successors, 
will  he  pardoned  for  confessing  to  a  certain 
meMsui'c  of  disappointnuMit  in  "Ijord  Bounti- 
fid."  There  is  an  unnaturalness  about  the  situ- 
afions  and  a  weakness  in  the  plot  whi(^li  makes 
it  sutTcr  })y  comparison.  This  is  tlu;  usual  fate 
of  all  books  which  have  had  brilliant  ante- 
cedents. Yet  1hei"e  is  much  that  is  good  in 
the  book'  and  it  contains  a  strong  lessoji  for 
the  young  in  the   person   of  "Marie,"   a   girl 


whose  impressionable  disposition  and  easily- 
Hattered  character  leads  her  to  the  verge  of 
serious  betrayal  by  a  well-practisedl  villain. 
Some  wonderful  feats  of  strength  and  resouree- 
fnlness  are  attributed  to  the  boy  hero  M-ho 
helps  Lord  Bountiful,  a  detective  in  disguise. 
to  round  up  a  gang  of  dangerous  charaetei-s. 
The  story  ends  Avith  the  return  of  the  pater- 
familias, believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the 
war.  Constant  reference  in  the  book  to  Blessed 
Soeur  Therese  will  not  fail  to  appeal  to  her 
many  clients. 

^  '^?  ^ 

In  God's  Country,  a  collection  of  Catholic 
>  lories  from  at  home  and  abroad,  by  Neil  Boyn- 
toii.  S.J. ;  net  $2.00,  postage  15c.  There  is  a 
diamatic  touch  albout  these  little  stories  which 
challenge  the  reader's  interest  at  once;  and  a 
realism  in  their  treatment  which  persuades 
iiini  that  many  of  the  instances  are  drawn  from 
life.  Those  dealing  with  Purgatory  and  Para- 
dise have  a  peculiarly  strong  note  of  realism, 
though  the  plane  of  action  is  located  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit,  rather  than  that  of  fact  or 
fancy.  A  note  of  mysticism  runs  like  a  thread 
through  most  these  stories,  many  of  which  are 
practical  illustrations  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  section  whose  title  is  'Mn 
Xavier  Lands,"  is  full  of  atmosphere  and  the 
incideids  there  set  down  are  in  the  author's 
best  vein.  They  alone  would  make  the  series 
worth  while.  We  commend  the  book's  Avhole- 
someness,  and  could  wish  that  we  had  more 
of  the  kind  on  our  library  shelves. 
*     *     * 

P.  J.  Kennedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  Street. 
X(Mv  York  City,  sends  us  a  copy  of  'Teens 
and  Twenties,  the  art  of  cultivating  character, 
good  manners  and  cheerfulness,  by  Mary  1). 
Chambers.  The  book  is  attraictively  bound  in 
cloth  Avith  ornamented  Avrapper,  each  copy  in 
a  box.    .12mo.  net  $1.50. 

A  very  unusual  and  delightful  book  this, 
in  many  ways.  It  shoAVs  insight  and  sympathy 
seldom  found  in  Avorks  of  the  kind,  AA'hile  its 
policy  is  constructive  throughout  and  filled 
with  healthy  optimism.  Mrs.  Chamber's  style 
is  easy  and  natural.    One  ii^  carried  along  Avith 
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the  flow  of  her  language  and  attracted  by  her 
directness  of  manner,  so  that  half  the  book  is 
read  before  one  realizes  it.  "It  is  very  beguil- 
ing, isn't  it?"  said  a  friend  wlio  picked  it  up 
for  one  glance  and  kept  it  for  a  hundred,  on 
the  day  of  its  arrival.  "Yes,"  she  was  ans- 
wered, "and  how  few  really  good  things  are 
so!"  There  are  nuggets  of  advice  and  de- 
lightful epigrams  scattered  all  througli  these 
fascinating  talks,  and  one  adopts  them  readily 
as  the  ingredients  of  the  philosophy  contained 
in  the  book.  Here  are  some  of  them:  "There's 
a  light  in  every  shadow,"  "Conquer  the  dull 
job,  don't  let  it  conquer  you,"  "Next  to  reli- 
gion and  a  sense  of  liumour,  it  is  chiefly  hobbies 
<^^hat  lielp  us  along  the  pilgrimage  of  life." 

We  agree  with  the  critic,  who  says :  "This 
is  the  most  remarkable  book  of  its  type  ever 
published." 

"False  aods,"  a  novel,  by  Will  Scarlet, 
octavo  cloth,  net  $2.00;  postage  ir)C.  Just  re- 
ceived from  Benziger  Bros.,  86-88  Barclay  St., 
New  York. 

The  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tliis 
book  has  previously  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  Literature,  notably  in  his  masterly 
articles  on  Education.  He  is  a  meinl)er  of  a 
well-known  Religious  Order,  wlio.  on  tliis,  his 
entrance  into  the  field  of  fiction,  has  assumed 
the  non-de-plume  of  "Will  Scarlet." 

In  welcome  contrast  to  the  presoit-day  run 
of  spineless  love  stories  is  this  grij)piiig  ro- 
mance. Brilliantly^  wi'itten,  swiftly  moving, 
with  a  plot  of  vital  interest,  it  is  a  powerful 
novel  of  life  and  love— the  weaknesses  of  a 
young  man  and  subsequent  disasters — the  un- 
wavering, though  sorely-tried  love  of  his 
fiancee. 

The  future  had  looked  bright  to  Harry 
Cant  well,  young  idealist,  as  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  a  cai-eer  in  his  chosen  field  of  en- 
deavor—the newspaper.  He  had  felt- within 
him  a  power  to  meet  the  Avorld  squarely  and 
Avin  its  coveted  i-ewards  .  .  .  and  charming 
Monica  Clare.  7\nd  his  confidence  Avas  justifi- 
abJe  .  .  .  But  he  Jind  not  reckoned  Avith  the 
havoc  that  iu'wsp;i])er  Avork  plays  Avith  men 
and  character;   lie  had  not  reckoned  with  the 


baneful  influence  of  such  associates  as  Benja- 
min Wade  Ballington,  man  of  the  world,  with 
liis  fine-'sounding  theories  and  his  airy  philo- 
sophy of  life.  And  it  Avas  to  these  very  forces 
that  Harry  fell  victim.  It  was  inevitable.  His 
ideals  came  crashing  to  earth  about  his  ears, 
to  leave  him  standing  there  among  the  Avreck- 
age,  his  religion  denied,  the  choice  of  his  heart 

rejected 

To  tell  of  that  dramatic  incident  which  dis- 
closed Ballington 's  real  character  and  hoAv  it 
vitally  afl'ected  Harry;  to  tell  of  Monica's  un- 
dying love  and  the  part  it  played  in  restoring 
Harry's  former  ideals-,  Avould  only  be  to  at- 
tempt that  Avhich  the  author  has  done  Avith 
such  decisive  strokes  and  in  such  masterly 
fashion.        ^  .  ^  .  » 

®l|f  iatly  Stnttpr  iittji 

Pass  me,  0  pass  me,  that  small  pail, 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  more; 
Why  stands  it  stupidly  at  rest 

Upon  the  loAvly  floor? 

0  pass  me  only  that  wee  toAA^el, 
And  I  shall  cease  my  strife, 

T  craA'C  its  kind,  absorbing  poAver 
To  dry  my  dripping  knife. 

1  only  ask  a  simple  thing, 

All  else  I  do  forswear; 
My  silver's  thirsty  for  the  suds 
That  circulate  in  there. 

0  Avhy  my  urgent  suit  deny, 
With  cold  and  cruel  grin? 

Do  prohibition  laAvs  forbid 
A  soap  and  Avater  tin? 

Pass  me  the  shapely,  shiny  tin 

And  I'll  in  patience  bide; 
My  napkin-ring  looks  lonesomely 

With  nothing  wrapped  inside. 

Alas!    I  might  as  Avell  cry  for 
The  cold,  elusive  moon !  .  .  .  . 

...  Be  still — your  hour  is  here  at  last ! 
Be  still,  Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon! 

At  long,  long  last  "tis  come,  'tis  come! 

And  not  a  Avhit  too  soon; 
]\fy  spirits  rise  Avith  glad  surprise, — 

Like  Ida  May's  balloon. 
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THE    CALL    OF    DUTY 


^tfU'Alt  \\i\(\  been  declared  against  Britain! 
m  ''liP  eonntry  Avas  in  a  state  of  nervous 
tension.  Every  one  was  spreading  the 
dreadful  news.  It  was  the  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  every  gathering.  Britain  sent  out  a 
call  to  her  Colonies  at  once,  and  Canada,  her 
chief  Colony,  was  doing  her  bit.  Mothers  were 
bidding  good-bye  to  their  sons,  and  girls  to  theii- 
sweethearts,  little  realizing  how  long  tlic  strug- 
gle would  last. 

The  Maynard  mansion,  situated  in  the  aris- 
tocratic section  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  had 
ncvei'  before  in  its  history  known  such  confu- 
sion. Mrs.  Maynard,  a  tall,  stately,  iniddlc- 
aged  woman  who  did  not  like  anything  wiiich 
upset  her  domestic  arrangements,  could  not  un- 
derstand why  in  the  world  the  whole  city 
should  be  going  ''practically  insane"  over  a 
petty  affair  in  England,  which  did  not  in  any 
way  pertain  to  this  country.''  This  was  her  at- 
titude towards  the  great  struggle.  Judge  May- 
nard, a  good-natured  man,  with  just  enough 
philosophy  to  see  his  wife's  errors,  rather  wel- 
comed the  news  as  something  of  a  boon,  for 
though  he  had  no  sons  of  his  own,  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  those  among  his  numerous  friends 
who  were  blessed  Avith  them.  Seated  in  hi.> 
favourite  arm-chair,  he  was  reading  to  his  wife 
the  accounts  of  the  outbreak' — while  she  inter- 
jected such  words  as  ''nonsense!"  "ridicul- 
ous!"— to  which  he  i)aid  )io  attention. 

"Daddy,  have  you  heard  that  Frank  is 
leaving  to-night  on  the  teii-tiftecn  for  Eng- 
land?" said  Retty,  tiie  only  daughter  of  the 
house,  in  a  sad  tone.  She  alluded  to  Frank 
Harris,  her  fiance.  Her  father,  surprised,  turn- 
ed his  head  towards  the  speaker,  and  astonish- 
ment was  depicted  on  his  face.  He  knew  what 
tliis  wonid  mean  to  his  daughter,  as  she  and 
Frank  had  planned  to  be  married  the  coming 
Deccmiber.  Frank,  as  a  loyal  Canadian  citi/.cn, 
considered  it  his  duty  to  fight  for  his  country 
first.  Betty  did  not  want  to  appear  selfish, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  it  was  pretty  hard  for 
her.     At  the  moment  she  did  not  stop  to  think 


how  hard  it  was  for  Frank's  widowed  mother. 

The  ten-fifteen  puffed  out  of  the  station, 
laden  with  Canadian  boys  who  laughed,  sang 
and  whistled  in  order  to  make  those  left  "behind 
more  cheerful.  Frank  Harris'  face  was  among 
the  multitude  of  smiling  faces  that  leaned  out 
of  the  car  windows,  but  it  was  not  without  a 
tear  in  his  eye  that  he  bade  good-bye  to  Betty 
while  promising  to  write  to  her  whenever  an 
opportunity  offered — every  week  if  possible. 

Then  followed  long  days  of  anxiety,  await- 
ing the  announcement  that  the  steamer  which 
carried  the  first  of  our  boys  had  arrived  safely, 
since  there  was  great  danger  from  torpedoes. 

Betty  had  herself  promptly  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  "Winnipeg  Red  Cross"  and 
every  Thursday  without  fail  she  was  at  the 
Library  knitting  socks,  making  bandages  and 
dispatching  parcels  for  our  boys.  Much  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
her,  Mrs.  Maynard  became  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  the  workers  at  these  Thursday 
gatherings. 

The  first  letter  arrived  in  three  weeks' 
time,  saying  that  Frank  had  arrived  safely  in 
England  and  that  his  Contingent  was  being 
hurriedly  rushed  to  France. 

Betty,  of  course,  was  quite  proud  of  her 
soldier  boy  and  was  prompt  in  answering  his 
letters.  At  Christmas,  boxes  packed  with  many 
luxuries  and  some  necessities  were  shipped  to 
the  boys,  in  order  to  impart  to  them  a  little  of 
the  Christmas  cheer  they  were  missing  at  home. 
A  special  package,  packed  by  Betty's  own 
hands,  found  its  way  to  Frank,  but  to  her  sur- 
prii-e  and  distress,  she  received  no  letter  t)f 
thanks.  She  had  daily  read  the  newspapers 
and  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  dreadful 
things  that  were  taking  place,  but  small  con- 
solation was  afforded  her  from  that  quartei*. 

One  month — two  months — until  the  time 
gradnally  lengthened  out  to  ten  months — and 
l>ctty.  now  a  prey  to  nervous  anxiety,  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  Constantly  she  had  visited 
Frank's  mother  at  her  little  bungalow,  not  far 
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distant,  and  liad,  of  course,  seen  to  her  various 
needs  during  her  son's  absence.  Mrs.  Harris 
had  had  no  word  since  Christmas  and  Avas  na- 
turally very  much  disheartened. 

At  last  Betty  had  an  idea.  Any  kind  of  a 
car  was  practically  simple  to  drive,  and  she 
had  had  some  experience  with  cars.  She  would 
go  overseas  as  an  ambulance  driver,  nud  thus 
do  something  for  her  country,  since  lier  tiance 
had  evidently  fallen  doing  his  bit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  would  not  even  con- 
sider such  an  undertaking,  but  Betty,  who  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind,  could  not  be  [XM-suad- 
ed  to  change  it  and  remain  at  home.  Eaily  in 
Novem^ber,  therefore,  our  heroine  arrived  in 
England,  eager  to  reach  the  front.  Dad  and 
motiier  Maynard  had  been  brought  to  consider 
it  an  honour  to  have  their  little  daughter  in 
the  employ  of  the  British  Army,  and  the  fact 
was  certainly  not  overlooked  in  Hie  City  of 
Winnipeg. 

Two  years  of  strenuous  work  on  Betty's 
part,  went  by  and  she  knew  now  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  yet  day  after  day  she  did  her  work  as 
enthusiastically  as  she  had  done  at  first.  Back 
in  her  iiinertnost  mind  siie  beheld  a  picture  of 
l^'rank  lying  wounded  in  No  Man's  Land,  with 
the  roar  of  canon  and  the  whiz  of  bullets  all 
around  him.  Vainly  she  had  questioned  num- 
erous soldiers.  Frank's  fate  was  unknown. 
One  boy  had  known  him,  but  had  lost  track  of 
him  in  an  advance.  Bits  of  news  picked  up  here 
and  there,  like  that,  was  all  that  rewarded  her 
search. 

The  British  were  planning  to  march  to  a 
spot  about  twenty  miles  distant  the  next  day, 
and  P>etty  Avas  ordered  to  be  on  duty,  as  there 
would  nu)st  assuredly  be  a  number  Avounded. 
Next  moi-ning  before  dawn  she  was:  aAvaiting 
the  signal  to  move.  At  seven  a.m.  sharp  all 
Avere  equipped  and  everything  Avas  ready  for 
tlie  advance.  SloAvly  they  made  their  Avay  across 
the  barren  and  waste  land.  One  could  see  for 
miles  ahead,  but  all  Avas  quiet.  But  in  tAvo 
hours"  time  shrapnel  Avhizzed  through  the  air 
and  the  cojistant  firing  of  the  giant  machine 
guns  was  enough  to  break  one's  ear-drums. 

^lany  of  the  boys  Avere  Avounded,  so  Betty 


had  her  hands  full.  On  the  homcAvard  drive 
they  came  upon  a  forlorn  little  hut,  Avell  camou- 
flaged by  boughs,  Avhich  stood  out  against  the 
horizon  and  resem'bled  a  'pUe  of  rubbish.  As 
they  neared  it,  a  piece  of  shrapnel  pierced 
Betty's  arm  and  she  fainted  away,  AA^hile  her 
ambulance  going  in  every  direction  soon  at- 
li'acted  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  in  the  rear. 
After  some  time  they  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
engine,  and  they  carried  the  Avounded  driver 
into  the  solitary  hut.  There,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, they  ])erceived  two  other  ()ccu[)ants. 
They  Avere  soldiers,  so  badly  Avouiuled  that  they 
made  a  most  gruesome  picture.  Within  tiu' 
spjice  of  an  hour.  Betty  and  the  tAvo  soldiers 
were  (  nrried  l);icl\:  to  the  hospital  Avliere  tliey 
received   propei-  attention. 

During  her  convalescence  Betty  heard  much 
about  the  tAVo  soldiers  who  had  been  brought  in 
Avith  hei".  She  had  not  seen  them  u])  to  this. 
but  Avas  curious  to  do  so.  and  th(>  nurse  took  hei- 
up  to  them  one  day  1o  pay  a  visit.  She  liad  not 
dared  to  hope  to  see  Avhat  her  eyes  here  beheld, 
but  there  Avas  no  room  for  doubt,  in  spite  of 
the  emaciated  face  that  looked  up  to  hers  from 
the  pilloAV  upon  Avhich  it  lay.  She  had  come 
home  in  the  same  ambulance  and  had  not  known 
it.  It  AA^as  hard  to  believe.  As  for  Crank,  he 
thought  he  Avas  dreaming  the  old  dream  over 
again,  the  dream  that  had  beguiled  him  even  in 
that  hateful  prison  and  given  him  enough  hope 
to  live  on,  from  day  to  day.  He  and  his  pal 
had  escaped  Avith  much  difficulty  to  the  hut, 
after  being  AA'ounded  three  or  four  times,  but 
Avere  on  the  verge  of  despair  Avhen  help  ar- 
rived in  the  form  of  Betty's  amibulance. 

The  good  ncAvs  Avas  immediately  cabled  to 
his  mother  and  Betty's  anxious  parents,  and 
the  happy  couple  sailed  for  home.  Peace  had 
been  signed  a  Aveek  after  their  meeting,  so  they 
AA^ere  not  alone  on  their  homcAvard  trip.  The 
steamer  Avas  laden  Avith  Canadian  boys. 

Great  Avas  the  rejoicing  in  the  ^Maynard 
Mansion  on  the  e\e  of  their  return.  One  week 
later  the  church  bells  rang  out  Avith  unusual 
joy  and  the  Avedding  of  Betty  and  Frank  Avas 
solemnized. 

Loretto  Abbey.  Marjorie  Dods. 
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UNIQUE  DOCUMENT  BY  GREATEST  LIVING  CONVERT 


The  followinj^  is  the  Thesis  by  Mr.  0.  K. 
Chesterton,  dis(?ussed  at  the  Sectional  Meetinji' 
of  tlie  Catliolic  Truth  Society  in  the  recent 
National   Congress,  Birniingliam,  England. 

1.  Anti-Catholic  history  is  false,  not  only  in 
the  liglit  of  our  Faitli,  but  in  the  liglit  of  the 
historical  science  to  whicli  tliat  history  has 
appealed. 

e.g.  We  do  not  profess  to  prove  tliat  the 
Gospels  are  inspired,  but  the  attempt  to  pi-ove 
that  they  were  late  forgeries  or  tiction  has  l)een 
abandoned. 

2.  Anti-Catholic  history  is  most  false  and 
dangei-ous  when  it  is  not  avowedly  anti-Cat ho- 
lie. 

e.g.  I'rotestant  pamphlets  are  less  and  less 
read,  but  newspapers  and  po})ular  works  of  re- 
ference probably  moi-e  read;  and  they  perpetu- 
ate the  bad  history  of  50  years  ago. 

;5.  Anti-Catholic  history  fails  because  his- 
tory is  a  story  and  here  it  can  never  give  the 
beginning  of  a  story. 

e.g.  It  has  to  begin  with  the  Spanish  ln(pii- 
sition  in  existcMice  and  excess;  it  cannot  tell 
how  it  came  to  be  tiiere  without  telling  a  heroic 
stoi'y  of  European  struggle  against  Islam  or 
Oriental  pessimism.  Nearly  all  our  traditions, 
good  or  bad,  were  born  Catholic;  and  the  ti'utli 
ahoiit  their  birtli  is  (concealed. 

4.  Anti-(Jatholic  history  is  genci-ally  siipcr- 
ficial;  it  dei)ends  on  certain  pai'ticulai-  catcli- 
woi-ds,  cases  and  names,  Avhile  ('atholic  history 
can  handle  the  whole  texture  of  the  ti-uth. 

<'.g.  Anybody  who  has  heard  tiie  word 
"Calileo"  can  say  "Galileo"  even  if  he  pro- 
nounces it  Avrong.  But  nobody  who  has  r(,>ad 
any  ordinary  indifferent  mass  of  detail  about 
the  middle  ages  or  the  Renaissance  can  ton- 
tinue  to  believe  that  the  Church  discouraged 
science. 


;").  Anti-Catholic  history  is  also  helped 
largely  by  legend,  which  may  be  natural  and 
even  healthy,  but  it  is  not  scientific. 

e.g.  It  is  legend  to  talk  of  Elizabethan  age 
as  the  unique  triumph  of  emancipated  England, 
on  the  strength  of  a  real  romance  of  sea-faring 
even  more  characteristic  of  Catholic  Spain,  and 
of  one  supreme  poet  Avho  Avas  almost  certainly 
a  Catholic. 

6.  Anti-Catholic  history  constantly  confess<*s 
an  old  error  in  launching  a  new  one. 

e.g.  Fifty  years  ago  a  man  like  Mr.  George 
Moore  would  deny  that  there  Avas  any  evidence 
for  a  historical  Jesus,  and  call  him  a  Corn-AIyth 
or  a  Sun-God.  The  moment  a  skeptic  thinks 
another  Avay  of  evading  the  Resurrection — a 
way  that  allows  him  to  treat  Jesus  as  a  his- 
torical character — he  instantly  treats  him  as  a 
historical  character. 

7.  Anti-Catholic  history  is  narrow  and  un- 
imaginative, because  it  always  conceives  all 
men  as  looking  forward  to  what  did  happen, 
instead  of  to  the  hundred  things  which  mi'ght 
have  happened  or  which  most  of  them  wish  to 
happen. 

e.g.  Anybody'  who  may  have  differed  from 
any  Pope  about  anything  (St.  FraucLs,  for  in- 
stance) is  made  a  morning  star  of  the  Refor- 
mation; though  in  fact  the  Fratieelli,  who  went 
further  than  St.  Francis,  were  obviously  going 
further  and  further  aAvay  from  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

H.  Anti-Catholic  history  abounds  in  very 
casual  remarks  so  false  that  they  can  only  be 
contradicted  by  long  and  complicated  state- 
ments, 

e.g.  Chamber's  Encyclopedia  speaks  of 
"The  Rosary,  that  somewhat  mechanical  de- 
votion which  was  employed  by  Dominic  among 
the     Albigenscs."       A     Catholic     might    write 
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pages  about  that;  but  be  Avould  at  least  luive 
to  sa}-  (a)  The  Rosary,  like  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
is  as  mechanical  as  you  make  it;  (b)  used  with 
intensity,  it  is  freer  than  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
consisting  of  individual  meditations  or  infinite 
mysteries;  (c)  nobody  would  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  use  a  merely  mechanical  tiling  to  convert 
the  Albigenses. 

9.  Anti-Catliolic  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
Protestant,  was  a  provincial  misunderstanding 
of  the  high  culture  and  even  the  intellectual  li- 
berty of  Catholicism. 

e.g.  Protestants  execrated  the  Jesuits  for 
trying  200  years  ago  to  do  in  an  orderly  way 
what  Protestants'  problem  novels  and  problem 
plays  are  now  doing  in  an  anarchical  way;  to 
show  some  sympathy  in  hard  cases. 

10.  Anti-Catholic  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
atheist  or  agnostic,  has  been  a  series  of  sweep- 
ing but  very  depressing  scientific  theories  or 
generalizations,  each  applied  rigorously  to 
everything  and  each  abandoned  abruptly  in 
favor  of  the  next. 


e.g.  Among  these  were  the  commercial  and 
utilitarian  theories  of  Bentham  or  of  Buckle, 
the  theories  that  referred  everything  to  race, 
especially  to  the  triumph  of  a  Teutonic  race, 
the  economic  theory  of  history  of  Marx  and 
other  materialists.  There  is  probably  another 
coming  into  fashion  by  this  time. 

11.  Anti-Catholic  history,  after  bringing 
and  dropping  a  thousand  charges,  after  contra- 
dicting itself  a  thousand  times,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  has  never  yet  guessed 
the  simplest  fact  about  the  church,  that  it 
stands  for  the  whole  truth  against  every  kind 
of  error. 

e.g.  The  church  is  always  treated  as  neces 
sarily  the  ritualist  or  the  ascetic  party  in  any 
dispute ;  though  the  Church  has  condemned 
countless  forms  of  ritual  and  excesses  of  as- 
ceticism. 

e.g.  Anti-Catholic  history  is  obscurantist ; 
it  is  afraid  of  the  truth. 

e.g.  We  can  easily  verify  this  statement  by 
challenging  any  of  the  newspapers  to  the  free 
discussion  of  anv  of  these  theses. 


AN  INTERESTING  CHAPTER  IN  EARLY  IRISH  HISTORY 
RECALLED  BY  COLLEGE  LECTURER 


There  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  an- 
cient Irish  manuscripts.  Many  eminent  schol- 
ars are  devoting  attention  to  those  works. 
Among  the  latest  who  have  given  the  public 
the  benefit  of  their  researches  is  Rev.  H.  J. 
Lawlor,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Tracing  the  begin- 
nings of  Christian  learning  and  art  in  Ireland, 
he  dealt  in  a  'public  lecture  with  the  version 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  made  by  St.  Jerome, 
the  gi-eatest  scholar  in  the  West.  It  dated 
frojn  the  year  400.  St.  Jerome  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  originals  in  Greek  and  Hehrew 
into  Ijatin. 

The  work  took  about  400  years  to  spread 
all  over  western  Europe  as  it  had  to  be  copied 
by  hand.     One  such  manuscript  at  least  was  in 


Ireland  in  the  sixth  century.  St.  Columba  bor- 
rowed it  from  St.  Finian  of  Dromin  and  copied 
it.  St.  Finian  demanded  back  not  only  the 
book,  but  the  copy  St.  Columba  had  made,  and 
the  King  of  Tara  decided  the  OAvnership  with 
the  sentence : 

''To  every  cow  belongs  its  calf,  so  to  every 
book  belongs  its  copy." 

But  St.  Columba  did  not  accept  this  decision 
and  went  to  Scotland  in  563.  The  Cathach  was 
left  in  the  care  of  the  O'Donnells.  Centuries 
later  it  was  placed  in  a  beautiful  shrine,  and  in 
time  it  was  forgotten  what  the  shrine  contain- 
ed. In  the  last  century  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  William  Betham,  who  opened  it  and 
found  in  the  casket  the  Bible,  which  is  now  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     It  was  a  pure  Vul- 
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gate  with  not  a  bit  of  old  Latin  in  it.  St. 
Finian  was  probably  the  first  person  to  l)ring 
it  to  Ireland  and  St.  Columba  the  first  to  make 
a  copy  of  it  here.  The  Book  of  Duri'ow,  con- 
taining the  Four  Gospels,  was  beautifully  illu- 
minated about  the  year  700  from  an  original 
text,  by  St.  Columba. 

In  an  address  presented  by  the  member^, 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  to  Mr.  T.  ]\I.  Healy, 
Governor-General  of  the  Free  State,  the  mem- 
bers said : 

"The  organization  of  research  in  these 
varied  fields  is  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
future  of  the  country  and  we  hope  to  continue 
our  labours  in  the  national  service  in  the  days 
to  come.  At  an  early  period  the  Academy  took 
the  important  step  of  forming  a  museum  for 
the  preservation  of  national  antiquities,  which 
has  been  steadily  growing  and  the  collection  to- 
day is  admittedly  one  of  the  mosit  important 
in  Europe. 

"Its  great  wealth  in  pre-historic  antiquities 
of  gold  and  bronze  and  in  antiquities  of  the 
Christian  period  surpass  that  of  nearly  all  other 
national  museums." 

Replying  to  the  addressi  the  Governor-Cen- 
eral  said  that  the  achievements  of  the  Academy 
in  Science,  Art  and  Letters  were  a  glory  to  the 
country. 

®«r  (Uathrrtttp  Ann 

When   we've   studied   until   we   must    stop. 
And  our  brains  whirl  around  like  a  top, 
We   skip  down  a  stair  with  mysterious  air 
To  see  Catherine  Ann  Lollypop. 

She's  a  sweet  little  deai-,  you   must  know 

Right  down  to  her  neat  wooden  toe, 

And  we  love  lier  so  dearly,  we've  eaten  her 

nearly 
Before  Ave  allow  her  to  go. 

But  she  likes  to  be  eaten  for  trade, 
That's  the  why  and  the  wherefore  she's  made; 
For  the  profit  says  she,  goes  to  C.S.M.C., 
The  initials  of  Students'  Crusade. 


A  Happy  Thought 

The  happy  thought  in  gifts 
is  sure  to  occur  to  you  if 
you  seek  for  it  at  the  Ryrie 
store. 

Among  the  thousands  of 
lovely  things  our  show-cases 
hold,  there  is  just  the  gift 
you  are  looking  for — and  at 
the  price  you  have  decided 
to  spend. 

RYRIE  BROS. 

LIM ITED 

134.136-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 


Try  a  Good  Thing 


Every  bottle  of  Acme  Dairy 
Milk  is  pure,  clean,  and 
wholesome.  It  is  pasteuriz- 
ed to  make  it  doubly  safe. 
A  high-class  dairy  with  a 
high-class  product,  and  it 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
milk. 


Acme  Dairy,  Limited 

Telephone  Hillcrest  0152 
0153 
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MY  PHONERY 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  hours  I've   spent   on  you,   0  Phone, 

In  bootless  quest, 

In  fruitless  moan. 

For  friends  who  could  or  would  not  heed 

The  burning  import  of  my  need 

I  Aveep  to  think ! 

I  call  "Hillcrest  5-9-9-5" 

That  large  and  busy 

Human  hive — 

"The  line  is  busy,"  three  times  three- — 

Says  Central's  ticker; —  then,  O  me! 

My  spirits  sink. 

And  if  with  valiant  soul  I  cling 

To  that  arm-wearing 

Trumpet  thing. 

And,  Moses-like,  faint  not  the  while 

Some  voice    (betraying  not  itsi  guile) 

Will  say:     "I'll  see"— 

Then  while  it  "sees,"  of  course  I  wait 

An  hour  or  more, 

With  growing  hate 

Of  all  mankind,  but  specially  such 

As  try  my  patience  overmuch 

And  say' "They'll  see!" 

The  ihours  I've  spent  in  thinking  out 

0  Phone !  a  plan 

To  rule  you  out, 

Would  add  a  decade  to  my  years 

Besides,  an  avalanche  of  tears 

Would  spare. 

My  hopes  are  anchored  on  the  thought 

That  phones  are  neither 

Sold  nor  bought; 

But  one  isi  left  in  quiet  right 

Of  one's  own  soul — inorn,  noon  and  night, 

At  Home,  up  There ! 


THE    BLESSED   SACRAMENT    COM- 
PARED TO  AN  EMPEROR 
INCOGNITO 

An  officer  walking  out  in  civilian's  dress 
met  a  priest  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
to  the  sick.  Without  hesitation  he  knelt  down 
until  the  priest  had  passed.  When  he  joined 
his  brother  officers  at  mess  that  same  evening, 
he  found  they  had  been  told  of  his  having 
done  so.  One  of  them  said  to  him:  "It  is 
not  at  all  a  becoming  thing  for  an  officer  of 
his  Majesty's  army  to  be  sieen  kneeling  down 
in  the  public  street."  The  other  defended  him- 
self thus :  "Answer  me  one  question,"  he  said. 
"If  you  were  to  meet  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
in  the  dressi  of  an  ordinary  gentleman,  should 
you  not  salute  him  with  the  respect  whicli  is 
his  due?"  "Most  certainly  I  should,"  the 
officoi-  replied;  "he  is  the  Emperor  and  remains 
the  Emperor  Avhatever  clothes  he  chooses  to 
wear,"  The  other  then  continued :  "Exactly 
so ;  that  is  precisely  what  I  did.  I  met  Al- 
mighty God,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
bread.  Should  T  not  have  been  a  dastardly 
coward  if  I  had  not  paid  Him  the  honor  due 
to  His  Divine  Majesty,  for  fear  of  bringing  on 
myself  the  ridicule  of  a  few  persons?"  No 
one  could  answer  this  argument.  Such  a  con- 
quest of  human  respect  is  greater  bravery  tlian 
storming  a  fort  or  dying  at  tlie  cannon's 
mouth. 


Renounce  thy  apparent  self,  and  thou  shalt 
find  thj^  divine  self.  If  thou  Avouldst  know  the 
depth  and  power  of  religion,  thou  must  with- 
draw into  thy  inner  being,  and  live  where  God 
may  be  felt  and  known  and  loved.  If  thy  faith 
is  but  a  sitory  which  thou  hast  heard  and  re- 
membered, it  is  a  vain  thing,  not  a  life-sustain- 
ing and  life-transforming  influence.  If  thou 
believest  in  Christ  cherish  him  in  thy  heart, 
minister  to  him  with  pure  thoughts  and  gentle 
services.  If  the  temple  of  thy  soul  is  filled  Avith 
light,  its  radiance  and  warmth  Avill  spread  to 
other  souls. 
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P^r  martam 


Be    tliou    my    prayer — by    mom.    by   niglit, 

And   all   day   long! 
My  soul  shall,  lark-like,  Aving  lier  flight 
On.  u|)   into  tlie   perfeet  light, 
With  thee  lier  song. 

To  muse  ui)on  thy  joys,  my  Queen, 

'In    sweet   repose; 
Be  wiser  still,  foi-  me,  I   ween, 
To   poie  on  soi-rows  deep  and   keen — • 

Thy    peerless    woes. 

Tliose   lovely   lips  luive    held   their   breath 

At  maddened  strife ; 
Those   eyes   have   wept   rejected    faith. 
And    bi'avely   looked   u])on   the  Deatli 

'I'hat   gave  us  life. 

That    heart,   now    re.stfnl   evermore 

in    (Jod's   own    i)eaee, 
Was  onee  thrust   through   and   wounded  sore 
A    wordless   anguish    at    its   eore, 

Aiul  no  surcease. 

TluMi  let  thy  beauty  hold  me  fast 

\n   blissful   chain; 
The  spell   sball   never  brcaU,   but  last 


Till   eai'th's  fond  dreams  be  overpast 
And   naught   i-emain 

lint  love  unblinded,  joy  all  ti-ue — 

TTnsating  feast. 
Vet  teach   nu>  here  to  soi-row  too — 
To   rue  tire  sins  Aviiich   thou  didst   rue, 

Nor  mine  the  least. 

And   teach   mo,  dearest  Mother,   leaeli 

]\Iy   heart    to   ])i'ize 
The  science  worldlings  cannot   reach — - 
The   "folly"   mai'tyi-s.    vii-gins   preach, 

That  niaketh  wise; 

To  love  the  (*ross  for   His  deal*  sake 

Who  on   it  died  : 
To  love  it  well,  and  daily  take 
My  grace-frauglit  portion,  and  ofl'  shake 

All   care   besid«'. 

l>e  thus  my   j)rayer,  by  morn,  by   night 

And   all   day  long; 
'J'hat  so  my  spirit  wing  her  flight 
On,  up  into  tbe  jierfect  liglit. 

With   thee   lier  song. 

Edmund  of  Heart  of  ^Farv.     CV. 
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BERN  ARDINI    LUINI 


AlvTISTS  jtuiiiifest  tlie  greatness  and  beau- 
ly  of  their  talents  by  widely  diverse 
means.  Some  have  the  steady  gleam  of 
the  fixed  star;  their  works,  fanltlessi  in  form 
and  colonr.  having  received  a  dne  meed  of 
praise  from  the  beginning.  Othei's  flasli  across 
the  sky  of  fame,  like  meteors,  oidy  too  quickly 
to  be  submerged  in  tlie  sea  of  oblivion,  yet 
le.aviiig  a  more  true  sense  of  beauty  in  the 
Avoi'ld,  by  the  startling,  if  ephemeral  appeal  of 
tbeir  art.  Still  others  are  apt  to  dwell  in  a 
kind  of  haze,  caused,  either  by  some  obscurity 
in  the  vision  given  them,  or  a  defect  in  their 
ability  to  translate  it  into  form  and  colonr, 
a  defect  which  often  smcceeds  in  conC'ealing 
half  tbeir  genius.  Lastly,  there  are  the  arti.sts 
who,  perfect  in  inspiration  and  true  artistic 
feeling,  are  wanting  in  certain  teclinicalities 
of  their  art,  or  lack  tlie  applause  and  support 
of  noble  and  wealthy  patrons,  yet  labour  for 
the  sheer  joy  in  their  work  and  the  opportun- 
ity afTorded  them  of  expressing  their  ideals. 

As  the  passing  years  soften  the  tints  of 
their  pictures,  they  also  enhance  the  reputation 
of  this  last  type  of  artist,  oif  which  Bernadino 
Ijiiini  ofl'ers  an  eminent  example.  Far  from  the 
influence  and  applause  of  Rome  and  Florence 
and  A-^enice,  he  was  born  in  the  sequestered 
village  of  Luino  amid  the  plains  of  Loinbardy, 
between  the  years  1470  and  1460,  and  in  Lom- 
bardy  he  wrought  his  masterpieces.  It  is  not 
even  certain  that  Luina  was  his  own  name,  in- 
deed little  authentic  information  exists  w'ith  re- 
gard to  his  life.  But  the  elusive  charm,  the 
spirituality,  tlie  magnificent  colour  and  tlie 
devout  spirit  of  his  paintings,  form  a  more 
reliable  index  to  his  character  than  any  bio- 
graphy could.  Biographies  are  too  apt  to  be 
filled  with  the  prejudiced  judgments  of  con- 
temporaries or  rivals,  while  an  autobiography 
is  likely  to  be  coloured  by  the  bias  of  one's 
ideals,  rather  than  one's  aehievements. 


Some  of  Luini's  earlier  frescoes  may  vstill 
be  seen  in  St.  Peter's  church  in  the  little  town 
of  his  birth,  but  Milan  is  the  treasure-hold  of 
his  masterpieces.  It  was  there  that  he  attended 
the  Academy  of  Da  Vinci  for  a  short  time  and 
absorbed  much  of  the  latter 's  technique,  al- 
though it  is  probable  he  was  never  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  Luini  is  one  of  the  few 
airtists  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  self 
taught.  He  had  no  master  who  moulded  his 
style,  but  by  his  keen  observation  he  was  able 
to  adapt  the  spirit  of  Braraantino,  the  Milanese, 
and  Foppa  of  Pavia,  as  also  Da  Vinci,  to  his 
own  requirements. 

Luini 's  art  is  such  that  it  inspires  one  with 
a  personal  interest  in  the  painter.  No  one 
could  visit  the  Brera  without  realizing  his 
genius.  His  finest  cabinet  picture,  "The  Ma- 
donna of  the  Rose  Hedge,"  is  hung  in  this 
gallery.  Its  composition  is  charming,  and  the 
bower  of  roses  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Child  sit,  is  painted  with  rare  skill  and 
attractive  colouring. 

Luini 's  faith  and  devotion  are  apparent  in 
all  his  w^ork;  his  sweetness  and  fervour  re- 
place the  mysticism  and  semi-paganism  of  Da 
Vinci.  He  was  not  a  philosopher  or  man  of 
deep  intellectual  discernment,  but  he  posisessed 
a  sweet  disposition  and  entertained  simple 
and  lofty  ideals.  In  many  respects  his  art  is 
extremely  primitive,  but  therein  lies  one  of  its 
greatesit  charms,  for  it  implies  the  eternal  ap- 
peal of  the  natural. 

His  saints  and  angels  are  usually  glorified 
types  of  the  peasant  folk  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  An  excellent  example  of  this  phase 
of  his  work  is  "The  Burial  of  St.  Catherine," 
a  fresco,  originally  painted  for  the  Casa  Peluc- 
ca,  but  noAv  reposing  in  the  Brera,  Milan.  An- 
other magnificent  type  of  his  group  painting 
is  "The  Coronation  of  Our  Lord"  painted  for 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  CroAvii,  and  now 
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ill  tlie  Ainbrosiaii  Library.  Milan.  TIip  fij;urc 
of  the  Redeemer  is  one  of  liis  Ix'st  woi-Us.  l)iit 
Luini,  by  yielding  soniewluit  to  tlic  intluciice 
of  tlie  medallion  and  miniature  i)ainters,  paid 
too  inueli  attention  to  detail,  and  liisi  j^roups 
are  tiierefore  rather  imperfectly  composed. 

Ijitini's  most  noted  work  was  the  decora- 
lion  of  tlie  Cliurcli  of  St.  Maurice  for  (riovanni 
lientivoglio.  The  chapel  of  St.  Maurici;  is  a 
shrine  to  the  memory  of  LuHii's  genius.  The 
Flagellation  Siene  in  this  chapc^l  is  of  remark- 
able l)eauty.  His  renown  is  due  chiefly  to  th(> 
frescoes,  in  which  he  attained  the  quiet,  religi- 
ous ([uality  which  characterizes  his  woi-k. 

A  copy  of  the  "Head  of  the  lilcssed  Vir- 
gin," a  detail  from  the  famous  group  in  the 
And)rosian  (Gallery,  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
this  issue  of  "The  Rainbow."    The  picture  has 


leceived  special  iiotiee  of  late  because  it  has 
been  pronounced  the  Holy  Father's  favorite 
.Madonna,  and  because  it  is  *fincerely  admired 
by  many  art  lovers,  who  lament  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  widely  known. 

We  get  the  last  authoritative  glimpse  of 
Luini 's  life  in  loo^,  when  he  visited  Tjeguaiio, 
The  exaet  date  of  his  death  is  unknown — ])ul 
that  is  immaterial,  for  his  spiritual  characteris- 
tics ai-e  still  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those 
who  knew  him  through  the  medium  of  his  art, 
and  whether  the  idea  of  Luini  the  artist  or 
Luini  the  diseiple  of  Chrit^t,  is  convey  e<l 
through  his  pictures,  tlie  etfect  is  altogether 
admirable. 

Margaret  Ros«. 

Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto. 


S>tm^tHrtti| 


She  was  the  Moth.er  of  (Jod  most  high, 
And  she  spent  her  gloi-ious  days 
Tn   little,   humble,    household   tasks — 
A  woman's  ([uiet   Avays. 

Earth's  great  ones  passed  her  b.y;  her  ways 
And  theirs  led  far  apart, — 
And  yet  the  secrets  of  the  King 
Were  hidden  in  her   heart, 

()I   had   the  seers  and  sages  known 
The   End  of  all   tlicii-  quest, 
Tiic  Author  of  the  stars  lay  there: 
>V  <'hild  upon  her  breast. 

She  knew  that  He  was  (lod  of  all, — 

And  she  His  Mother  mild 

Went  quietly  about  her  work 

For  Joseph  and  the  Child. 

M.  F.  CRONIN. 

Loretto,  Rrunswick. 
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THE   CANVAS   RESTORED 


By  Annb  Suthkklam).  Giiei.pu. 


Tlie  same  dreary,  old  eanvas  for  the  Mas- 
ter Artist  to  uncover  at  the  Winter's  end — i>oor 
insipiration  for  the  brush  of  genius:  a  dingy, 
di'cary.  brown  landscape,  daubed  with  ragged 
patches  of  snow,  sad  contrast  to  the  muddy, 
mucky  background; — trees— great,  gaunt,  un- 
couth shapes,  sprawling  their  leafless  branches 
a1)out  like  restless  Angers;  smudges  of  tangled 
shrubbery  by  a  still  river;  sparrows  on  tlie  road 
and  a  shivering  robin  or  two,  and  over  all  a 
vast  canopy  of  pale,  tearful  looking  sky.  Hope- 
lessly dull  and  drab  and  uninteresting,  aching- 
]y  moiiotoiious  to  the  beauty-lover! 

Old  people  eome  to  gaze  on  the  canvas, 
shudder  and  sigh  and  turn  away;  some  of  them 
weary  of  a  long  inspection  of  landscapes,  leave 
the  gallery  never  to  return.  Youth  saunters 
past,  too  absorbed  in  his  interests  for  more 
than  a  casual  glance,  but  the  very  monotony 
of  the  canvas  arrests  his  eye  and  forces  a 
closer  study;  something  sinister  in  its  tone 
catches  at  his  heart  and  frightens  liis  buoyancy 
to  .silence.  A  child  hanging  to  its  mother's 
hand,  sees  the  canvais  and  whimpers. 

That  is  before  the  Miracle. 

Then  the  Master  Artist  comes,  lifts  the 
grimy,  white  curtain  from  the  canvas,  studies 
the  picture  tenderly,  smiles  on  it,  sees  there  a 
vision  and  signs  that  men  s«e  it  not ;  takes  up 
His  brushes  and  begins  work. 

Ah,  the  slow-unfolding  miracle  for  which 
men  lie  in  wait,  but  which  they  never  see! 
Who  can  tell  when  the  fii-st  brushful  of  delicate 


paint  falls  on  that  dingy  landscape?  It  is 
the  fairy  foot-steps  of  Spring  in  the  world, 
and  tliough  we  fancy  a  silken  rustle  outside 
the  windoM'  is  her  gossamer  garment,  or  though 
Pan's  music  comes  lilting  faintly  into  our 
hearts  over  the  sober,  brown  hill-lops,  none 
may  record  tiie  actual  coming  of  the  Aliracle, 
noi-  cry  aloud.  "'Look!  Now  is  the  dawn  of  the 
year,  the  S})ringtime !." 

Hut  the  Artist  works  on,  absorbed  in  his 
work.  A  fcAV  who  love  to  Avatch  Him  work, 
gather  round  the  niche,  and  lose  themselves  in 
admiration  of  the  beauty  revealed: 

A  flood  of  gentle  green,  balm  to  the  achiii;^ 
eye.  over  the  dingy  uplands  and  shadowed  val- 
leys; soft  masses  of  velvety  green  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  sjn-awling  branches;  ennu'ald 
high-lights  on  the  rii)p]ed  silver  waters,  where 
the  trees  lean  forward  from  the  bank  to  f)eer 
in;  dainty  splashes  of  gold  in  the  ".ii'asscs;  ])as- 
tel  tints  for  the  may-flowers  and  the  hepaticas; 
a  blood-drop  of  crimson  for  the  robin's  breast; 
and  over  all  a  wide  sweep  of  clear,  clean,  blue 
sky,  spotless  and  vivid  as  the  heart  of  a  tur- 
quoise, and  frothy  at  the  edges  with  the  white 
of  sun-lit  clouds. 

Deftly  the  brush  darts  here  and  there,  and 
auiid  all  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the  scene — 
tlie  Master's  Hand,  wise,  tender,  immeasur- 
ably skilful,  veiled  in  a  radience,  blinding  to 
all  eyes  but  those  of  the  saints  and  angels! 

That  is  tlie  Miracle  of  the  changed  Canvas; 
the  Renaissance  of  Art;  the  coming  of  Spring 
to  the  world. 
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-^    JOHNNY    ^- 


Bv  Bkity  McGrath. 


The  following  story  is  reprinted  from  the  Catho- 
lic World  Magazine  throiig'h  the  courtesy  of  the  Edi- 
tor. The  writer  is  a  gradaiaite  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  throuigh  the  affiliated  colleges  of  St.  Michael's 
and  Loretto  Abbey.  We  congratulate  her  upon  her 
first  appearance  in  print  and  advise  her  friends  to 
watdh  the  Catholic  World  for  further  evidences  of  a 
talent,  whose  first  signs  were  registered  in  tlie  pnges 
of  Tlie  Rainbow. — Editor. 

Ji  OIINNY  CARROLL  had  but  a  KrnalLamount 
M   of   education— not    more    tliau    any    youtli 

of  eighteen  might  have,  living  in  poor  eir- 
eumstanees,  in  a  liard  elinuite,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  compulsory  education.  As  a 
child  he  went  to  school  spasmodically,  chiefly 
to  convince  the  master  that  he  owned  boots 
and  stockings.  As  he  grew  older  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  ui)holding  tlie  dignity  of  his  family, 
by  Avearing  hand-knitted  slockings  and  odori- 
ferous raw-hide  boots,  became  less  pressing, 
the  spasms  became  less  frequent,  and  at  four- 
teen tiiey  ceased  altogether. 

Yet  Johnny  did  not  dislike  school.  He  was 
what  a  psyciiologically  minded  teacher  in  one 
of  our  city  high  schools  might  terra  ''an  inter- 
estiuig  type,"  He  bad  a  retentive  memory  and 
was  ever  greedy  to  hear  new  things.  He  had 
not  tlie  faintest  idea  of  the  relative  importance 
of  various  kinds  of  knowledge.  In  fact,  he  had 
a  disconcerting  habit  of  brusliing  aside  impor- 
tant things  and  accepting  the  most  common- 
l)lace  piece  of  information  with  something  of 
astonishment. 

On  one  occasion  the  master  tried  to  give 
bis  class  some  idea  of  tiie  peoples  of  the  earth. 

"All  boys  and  girls,"  he  said,  "are  not  like 
you.  The  world  is  a  very  large  place,  and  the 
])eo[)le  in  it  are  divided  into  nations.  Every 
nation  has  its  own  customs,  its  own  laws,  its 
own  language.  If  you  were  to  go  across  the 
sea  to  France  or  Germany,  you  Avould  not  be 
al)le  to  undei'stand  a  word  of  what  was  being 


said  around  you.  In  big  schools  in  cities,  boys 
and  girls  learn  to  si)eak  foreign  Ian— Jolinny 
Carroll!" 

"Yes,  Sir!" 

"Do  you  know  wliat  I'm  saying?" 

"Yes,  Sir.  You  said  everybody  don't  talk 
like  us — same  asi  dogs  and  horses  don't  talk 
like  us." 

"Young  man,  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort! 
I  said — "  But  Joiin.ny's  mind  was  far  away. 
He  had  settled  the  matter  for  bimself  and  had 
pigeonholed  it  in  one  of  his  back  bi'ain  cvMs 
for  future  use.  The  nuister  talked  on  and  be- 
gan to  tell  about  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"In  South  Africa  and  in  some  i)arts  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  men  and  women  have  l)lack 
faces  and  bodies.  They  are  the  siavage  peo- 
ples of — ^" 

"Are  they  always  black?"  asked  .Icihnny 
softly. 

"Why.  yes!" 

"What  do  they  do  to  make  thentselves 
l)lack?"  he  asked,  his  eyes  brightening.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  torture  his  nn)thcr  subjected 
hiin  to  evei'y  Sunday  nu)rning  with  soap  and 
towel  (for  the  rest  of  the  week  the  business 
of  washing  was  mercifully  left  to  himself). 

"They're  born  tluit  way.  Nothing  would 
ever  make  them  white." 

"Oh!"  said  Jolinny,  disappointed,  and  im- 
mediately lost  interest. 

When  Johnny  had  only  been  in  school  a 
short  time — quite  two  years  before  the  incident 
we  have  just  recounted — the  master,  who  liad 
not  as  yet  learned  to  know  him,  was  astonished 
to  find  him  dispute  tlie  fact  that  six  threes  were 
eighteen  on  the  ground  that  if  nine  tAVos  were 
eighteen,  six  threes  must  of  necessity  be  some- 
thing else.  He  gave  the  boy  eighteen  pebbles, 
and   watched  bim  solve  the  difificulty. 

•Johnny    arranged    his    j)ebbles    as   dii-eeted. 
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in  nine  groups  of  two;  then,  rearranging  the 
groups,  he  tried  to  steal  up  on  six  threes,  and 
would  not  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  it 
made  s^eventeen  or  nineteen.  When,  in  spite  of 
everything,  it  insisted  on  remaining  eighteen, 
he  resigned  himself  with  a  little  sigh  to  tli€  in- 
disputable fact. 

He  looked  up  at  the  master. 

''Isn't  it  funny?"  he  said. 

Multiplication  suddenly  became  very  easy 
to  Johnny.  The  rest  of  the  class  'iiang  their 
tables  every  day  to  the  air  of  ''Marche  Triora- 
phale"  as  they  marched  round  the  S'chool  Avith 
their  hands  clasped  behind  their  backs — this 
was  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  perin- 
eious  effects  of  five  hours'  sitting  on  backless 
benches.  The  monotonous  intonation  resem- 
bled a  keen  or  a  dirge  rather  than  a  song  of 
trium])li.  and  sometimes  it  rose  to  tlie  majesty 
of  a   psalm : 

Nine  ones  are  nine 
Nine  toosate   een 
Nine  tlireestwenty  seven 
Nine   foursthirty   six — 
and    so    on.    beginning   every    day   with    twice 
one  ;iud  ending  with  twelve  times  twelve. 

Johnny  marclied  too,  but  he  had  his  own 
tJiouglils  to  liiinself.  and  they  were  about  more 
interesting  subjects  than  multiplication  tables. 

The  expression  "Isn't  it  funny?"  became 
an  indispensable  phrase. 

Once,  Avlien  he  fell  out  of  a  boat  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning,  he  told  his  mother 
all  about  it.  and  on  lier  asking  him  how  he  felt 
when  lie  thought  he  was  drowning,  he  said, 
"T  don't  know.  It  was  funny."  And  once, 
wlien  he  lay  on  the  grass  looking  up  at  the  siky 
wliere  great  banks  of  clouds  Avere  drifting,  he 
turned  to  his  sister  Maggie,  sitting  beside  him, 
Jind  tried  to  express  his  thoughts.  "Isn't  it 
funny?"  he  said. 

"Isn't  Avhat  funny?" 

"0,  all  that,''  he  answered,  taking  in  the 
universe  in  a  sweeping  gesture. 

Maggie  didn't  see  anything  funny  about 
it,  so  she  was  safely  silent. 

Tliere  Avei-e  times  when  the  Wonder  of  Life 


caught  him  up  and  tossed  him  on  high  banks 
of  billowy  clouds.  These  moods  were  of  su- 
preme happiness.  He  gasped  mentally,  just  as 
lie  gasped  when,  on  warm  summer  days,  lie 
took  a  plunge  in  the  cold  Avaters  of  the  little 
part  of  the  Atlantic  that  Avas  Avitliin  liis  liori- 
zon.  For  the  moment  he  broke  aAvay  from 
the  bondage  of  poor  surroundings  and  lack 
of  education,  and  arriving  intuitively  at  some 
of  the  great  truths  of  life.  When  the  moment 
of  ecstasy  Avas  over,  there  folloAved  a  day  or 
so  of  depression;  then  life  slipped  along  even- 
l.v  and  happily  in  its  accustomed  groove,  per- 
liaps  for  AA'eeks  at  a  time,  before  anything 
Avould  turn  up  to  surpi-ise  him  again. 

At  eighteen  he  had  learned  much  that  Avas 
funny,  and  Avith  each  ncAV  discovery  the 
greater  grcAV  hisi  reverence  for  the  things  that 
are  part  of  human  life.  As  his  knoAvledge  came 
to  him  ])urely  tlirough  his  sensations,  Johnny 
Avas  not  conscious  of  the  forces  tliat  Avere  AA^ork- 
ing  in  liis  soul,  shaping  liiiii  rind  preparing 
liim — for  Avhat  ? 

Tlie  Carroll  family  lived  in  a  little  Avhitc 
house  Avilh  a  cottage  roof,  under  the  brow  of  a 
gigantic  hill  in  Peach  Harbour,  a  small  fishing 
village  on  the  southern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. Let  it  not  be  thought  that  peach  trees 
flourished  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  near- 
est peach  grove  Avas  i)erhaps  a  thousand  miles 
distant — sinneAvhere  in  (^inada  or  the  United 
States.  It  is  even  proba])le  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Peach  Ilai'boui-  had  never  heard  of  the  fruit 
of  that  name. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  A\hen  the  settlement  belonged  to  the 
French,  it  had  received  the  name  Port  des 
I'eches.  When  the  French  left  the  Island,  keep- 
ing only  the  tAvo  small  ]>ossessions,  St.  Pierre 
and  Mi((ue]on — sole  souA'cnirs  of  their  former 
SAvay  over  nearly  half  the  North  American 
continent — most  of  the  old  names  still  held, 
but  in  time  became  Anglicized  and  vulgarized, 
lie  au  P»ois  on  the  northern  coast  became  Oily 
P>oy,  Petit  llai'bour  became  Petty  Harbour, 
Port  des  Peches  became  Poi-t  l^each  and  later 
Peach   Harbour. 
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Sl('i)li(Mi  ^ai-i-oll.  .loliniiy's  fiitlicr,  was  a 
li^licniiaii.  Tlic  fact  that  lie  lived  in  Poach 
Ifarlxmr  insiii-cd  tlial.  hi  the  siiiniiicr  lie  ^v()l•k- 
ed  from  tlu'ce  in  tlie  iiioriiiiiof  till  five  in  the 
eveiiiiit;- — untiriiiorly.  fifi-iiidiii<]fly.  He  had  liisi 
own  boat,  maiiiied  by  Jolniny  and  another 
youth.  In  the  winter  he  cut  timber  for  fuel, 
mended  his  nets,  hunlcfl  and  trapiied.  ate  heart- 
ily, and  slept  ten  liour.s  every  niji^ht. 

Four  years  before  the  time  of  the  story  he 
had  been  badly  lamed  in  an  accident.  Tn  the 
woods  one  morning  the  steel  teeth  of  a  fox 
ti-aj)  bad  clamped  to  on  bis  instej)  and  injured 
the  tendons  of  his  foot.  He  had  crawled  home 
with  the  trap  still  gripping  his  instep,  and  since 
then  had  not  been  able  to  use  the  foot.  Though 
he  still  fished  in  summer,  he  could  no  longer 
go  into  the  woods  in  winter,  cutting  timber 
or  trapping.  It  Avas  at  that  time  that  Johnny 
gave  up  education  as  a  ])astime  and  took  up 
bis  father's  work. 

The  rest  of  tlie  family  consisted  of  Johnny's 
mother,  his  sister  Maggie,  and  his  two  little 
brothers,  Peter  and  Stevie. 

On  the  day  of  Johnny's  great  adventure 
be  awoke  alert,  fre.sli,  keen  as  the  breez(>  that 
blew  a,  powdery  cloud  of  fine  snow  into  the 
room  through  the  loosened  Avindow  casement. 
lie  stretched  pleasurably  and  enjoyed  the  touch 
of  the  rough  plank  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
bed  to  keep  out  stray  drafts.  He  looked  at 
bis  hands,  brown  to  the  wrists,  and  was  suri)ris- 
ed  at  their  size.  His  hands  and  feet  had  taken 
to  growing  a  lot  in  the  last  year.  Then  be  lean- 
ed over  lazily  and  threw  a  boot  at  Stevie,  who 
slept  noisily  in  a  cot  six  inches  too  shoi't  for 
him,  end  to  end  with  the  other  bed,  and  shook 
Peter,  who   si)rawled   comfortably  beside  him. 

"Wake  up,  Pete!  It's  daylight.  We're 
going  to  the  Avoods  to-day!" 

To  give  his  words  effect.  Johnny  })ulled  the 
quilts  off  both  beds.  The  piercing  cold  of  the 
room  wasS  not  conducive  to  drowsiness,  and 
so  a  second  later  he  was  obliged  to  juni])  out 
himself  to  escape  the  onslaught  of  the  two 
Avrathy  youngsters.  He  climbed  into  all  his 
clothes  at   once,   as   if  he   Avei-e   getting  into  a 


sack,   poured  icy  Avater  into  a  tin  basin,  and 
splashed  his  face   vigorously. 

He    had    no   premonition   that  anything  ex- 
traordinary was  going  to  befall  him  that  day. 


It  Avas  a  clear  day  and  bitterly  cold.  The 
snow  lay  blue-Avhite  and  crisp  to  Avalk  on. 
Johnny  and  the  two  younger  boys  made  a 
hearty  breakfast  of  great  thick  slices  of  bread 
and  butter  and  several  cups  of  black  tea  sweet- 
ened with  molasses.  Then  they  prepared  to 
go  into  the  woods. 

As  they  had  but  one  ax,  Stevie  Avas  sient 
to  borrow  one  from  a  neighbor.  When  the 
child  came  back  he  looked  cold,  and  Johnny, 
because  his  blood  Avas  AA'arm  Avith  energy  and 
his  flesh  tingled,  took  off  his  jer.sey  aiul  gave 
it  to  the  younger  boy. 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  three  left 
the  house.  Stevie  and  Peter  frolicked  like 
young  puppies,  and  in  their  side  trackings  ea.s- 
ily  covered  tAA^o  miles  to  Johnny's  one. 

The  sun  shone  palelA^  but  the  snow  Avas 
dazzling  to  look  upon.  Fir  trees,  grim  and 
dark,  lined  the  narroAV  road,  and  sometimes, 
meeting  overhead,  made  e\^en  the  sunshine  som- 
ber. A  mile  up  the  road  the  three  parted. 
The  tAvo  younger  boys  turned  toAvards  a  path 
leading  into  the  w^oods. 

"Look  here" — this  AA'as  Johnny's  parting 
advice  —  "you  tAvo  stop  fooling  and  get  to 
Avork !  You  got  to  get  a  couple  of  tuni.s  of 
boughs  home  before  dinner." 

The  youngsters  aa  ent  off,  carrying  their  axe. 
They  asked  nothing  better  than  a  day  in  the 
Avoods.  Their  duty  Avas  to  find  the  clearing 
where  Johnny  had  been  chopping  a  few  days 
previously,  cut  off  the  smaller  branches  from 
the  timber  that  had  been  felled,  bind  them 
together,  and  drag  them  home. 

As  Johnny  sAvung  along,  kicking  the  suoav 
into  ])<)Avdery  tufts  ahead  of  him,  his  axe  on 
his  shoulder,  he  blended  strangely  Avith  the 
stillness  and  solitude  of  the  landscape.  The 
loneliiH'ss  that  is  ever  a  quality  of  an  intense- 
ly fi-osty  atmos[)her<'  Avas  enhanced  by  the  soli- 
tary presence  of  the  boy.     Johnny  carried  him- 
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self  well,  looked  taller  than  lie  was  l).y  reason 
of  his  slinine'<s,  and  ])ossessed  the  loner,  loose 
stride  thiat  can  tirelessly  eover  mile  after  mile 
over  the  roughest  ground.  His  head  was  well 
set  on  his  slioulders  and  was  finely  shaped. 
His  forelu'ad  was  hi-oad  and  fair  heneatli  his 
slioek  of  liglit  brown  hair.  Tlie  lower  i)art 
of  his  faee  was  tanned  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Above  J(.hnny"s  two  grey  eyes  was 
a   pair  of  blaek  brows,  singularly  straight. 

Plodding  along  over  the  luird-iKiched  suow, 
he  whistled  now  and  then,  and  occasionally 
l)Ui'!-.t  into  tuneless  song  after  llie  "(\>nie-All- 
Ye"  fashion.  He  sang  the  same  verse  over  and 
over,  for  Tradition  had  omitted  to  liaiul  down 
the  rest  of  it.  It  had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  Johnny. 

"When  first  I  seen  her 
The   leaves   were    greener. 
The   small   birds   twittered 
From  tree  to  tree. 
T  wa's  not  delirious 
But  cold  and  serious ; 
NoAv   what    is   tire   difFereiu-e 
Between  you  and  me?" 

Two   hours"   walking    brouglit    liiin     to    tlic 

scene  of  his  labors.     He  did  not  delay  to  rest. 

but  swinging  the  axe  lightly  ov(M'  his  shoulders, 

he  picked  out  a  tree,  and  a  minute  latei-  the 

woods  rang  with  echoes  from  the  flashing  steel. 
*     #     * 

At  home,  in  the  little  white  house  under  the 
granite  hill,  Stephen  Cari'oll  was  mending  his 
nets.  Maggie  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool  at  bis 
feet,  deftly  sending  'the  wooden  netting  needle 
back  and  forth  through  the  mesh.  It  flashed 
through  hei"  fingers  with  the  precision  and  ex- 
actitude Avith  which  a  bolt  slips  into  its  place, 
oi-  with  which  Ave  imagine  an  early  l)ird  must 
di-.patch  tlie  earlier  but  hapless  Avorm.  Ellie. 
Ste])hen's  Avife,  Avas  busy  al)out  her  household 
dulies.  She  Avas  a  tall  AVfunan  Avitli  grey  eyes 
and  straight  broAvs,  very  like  Johnny's.  There 
Avas  an  air  of  quietness  around  her  —  not  the 
passiA'c  (piielness  of  inertia,  but  the  alert  quiet- 
ness of  an  audience  at  a  good  play. 

To-day,  as  on  most  Avinter  days,  Ellie  had 


little  to  do.  The  house  Avas  snudl  and  needed 
no  more  than  a  eouple  of  hours"  attention  in 
the  morning;  and  so  by  10.30  she  Avas  ready  to 
sit  down  beside  a  Avooden  mat-frame  near  the 
AvindoAV.  Silently  she  Avorked,  filling  in  the 
design  Avitli  strips  of  colored  materials.  Mag- 
gie talked  irrelevantly,  and  occasionally  drcAv 
a   gruff  respon^ie  from  lier  father. 

"They  do  be  saying.  Father,  that  this  was 
the  Avorst  Avinter  for  thirty  years." 

"ITm"m." 

"And  doAvn  in  the  A'illage  y(>sterday  1  met 
old  Dicky  Delane,  and  he  told  me  we'd  get  no 
Avarm  Aveather  till  June."' 

":\rni." 

"Just  thiidf  of  that  now.  and  this  not  the 
middle  of  vVpril !"' 

"Wiiat  does  I)i(dcy  Delane  kiioAV  about  the 
Aveather?  He  hasn't  been  out  in  a  boat  this 
tAventy  year.  Il'c  wouldn't  know  a  squall  till 
'tAvas  on  him.  Don't  be  talking  nonsense,  my 
girl." 

"It's  not  nonsense!  I  asked  Dicky  hoAV 
he  kiicAv.  and  lie  laughed  and  said  he  kncAV  all 
right.  He'd  lived  in  Peace  Harbour  man  and 
boy  for  eighty  years,  and  he  bad  a  Avay  of 
finding  out  about  the  Aveather." 

"Um'm." 

"Yes,  and  he  told  me  how  to  do  it,  too.  He 
take  •  the  first  tAvelve  days  after  the  Fall  equi- 
nox, and  finds  out  from  them  Avhat  each  month 
Avill  be  like.  Last  Fall,  he  said,  the  second  day 
after  the  equinox  Avas  hard  and  cold  and  Avindy, 
and  so  he  knew  that  in  February  we'd  have 
dreadful  frost  and  blizzards.  And  sure  enough, 
T  never  saAv  such  a  month  in  my  life  before. 
And—" 

"NoAV  look  here,  ]Maggie  girl!  Fitter  for 
you  to  be  mending  the  nets  or  talkin'  to  the 
young  felloAvs  than  to  be  listening  to  old 
Dicky's  romancing.  The  frost  Avill  break  in 
a:  day  or  tAvo,  and  in  a  AA^eek  AA-e'll  never  know 
thei'e   Avas  a  AAnnter. " 

"Well.  Father,  "tAA-^on't  be  for  Avant  of 
Avishing  the  Avinter  aAvay.  I  pray  every  night 
that  I'll  AA^ake  up  in  the  morning  and  hear  the 
ice  on  the  river  cracking,  and  the  Avater  rush- 
ing doAvn  over  the  hills  in  a  free  tliaAv. " 
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Suddenly  Ellic,  who  luid  not  been  heeding 
the  eonversation.  h)oked  up  from  lier  work. 
It  liad  beeonie  strangely  dark  in  tiie  little  room. 
From  the  window  s-he  saw  a  dark  bank  of  eloud 
to  t1ie  northwest,  spreading  Avith  alarming  ra- 
l)idity  over  the  horizon.  She  turned  anxions 
eyes  to  her  husiband. 

"Stephen,  we're  going  to  have  weather," 
she  said.  "I  hope  the  boys  are  home  before 
the  storm  eomes." 

Ste])hen  turned  from  his  net. 
"()  John's  all  right,   and   the  young  ones 
are  not  far  otf. " 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  darkness  eajne  into 
the  room,  as  it  were,  and  enfolded  them.  Ellie, 
standing  by  the  window,  was  silhouetted 
against  the  light.  The  sunlight  came  through 
the  rents  in  the  clouds  in  slanted,  visible  rays, 
and  tinted  the  air  a  sickly  yellow.  Stephen 
went  to  the  window. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  baidt  of  elonds  had 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  sky.  It  was  no 
longer  black,  but.  as  if  the  color  liad  become 
diluted  with  its  increasing  size,  it  had  turned 
an  ominous  gray.  A  mistiness,  too,  had  veiled 
the  sky  and  made  it  seem  almost  within  reach 
of  an  arm  thrust  upward. 

Both   knew  wh^it  tliat  portended. 
"Snow!"    said    Ellie    significantly.      "0,    I 
wish   Stevie  and  Peter  were  home!" 
Stephen  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"They're   all    right.     Of  course   they    are. 
This  can't  be  a  big  storm;  we'd  have  seen  .sun 
dogs  or  some  signs  of  it;  but  this  morning  and 
yesterday   everything   spoke    fair    for   a    week 
of  fine  weather." 

Yet  he  was  anxious.  He  had  known  storms 
— terril)le  ones — that  had  come  on  alnu)st  sud- 
denly,  without  half  an   houi-'s  warning. 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  the  hushed  silence, 
a  low  moan  was  heard. 

"Wind,"  whisipered  Ellie,  shuddering. 
The  moan  grew  louder,  and  then,  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come,  died  away.  Suddenly  a  fleck 
of  snow  struck  the  window  pane,  then  another 
ami  anothei-.  The  moan  rose  again  and  was 
lost  in  a  plaintive  wail  that  was  taken  ui)  again 
and  carried  iiearer — this  time  ending  in  a  long- 


drawn  whistle.  The  snow  came  thicker  and 
fastei';  the  noise  of  the  wind  became  louder. 
At  fii-st  it  iuid  seemed  far  away,  aiul  then. 
as  if  I'ushing  from  the  tops  of  the  granite 
hills,  it  swei)t  down  on  the  little  house  and 
laj-ped  around  it,  softly,  gently,  at  first.  Then, 
getting  bolder,  it  wliispered  through  the  cre- 
vices and  whistled  down  tiie  chimney,  flung 
the  falling  snow  in  a  blinding  cloud  against 
the  windowpane. 

inside,  cozy  firelight  danced  on  the  shin- 
i!ig  rows  of  cups  and  plates  ranged  on  the 
drc-ser;  flickeringly  the  luster  and  delf  and 
cnniimoner  earthenwai-e  reflected  the  gleam, 
foi-  tlie  room  itself  had  become  dark.  On  the 
floor,  where  Stephen  had  droi)ped  it  in  his 
haste,  lay  the  half-raended  net.  Maggie  still 
sat  on  the  low  stool;  she  was  listening  to  tiio 
groAving  fury  of  the  storm. 

Two  figures  stared  at  each  other  in  mute 
anxiety. 

"The  young  ones!"  he  muttered  iioarsely. 
"I    must   look   for   them." 

lie  i)ut  out  his  hand  for  a  cap.  seized  a 
coat,  and  ])repared  to  go. 

Maggie  sprang  to  his  elbow,  her  face  white. 
"I'm  going  with  you!" 

But  Stephen  brushed  hei*  aside.  She  would 
only  be  a  trouble  to  him.  Ellie  looked  at  the 
white,  set  face,  and  though  "lier  voice  said 
"No,  Maggie  child,  you've  got  lots  to  do;  the 
boys  are  all  right";  her  eyes  saw  two  little 
boys  bufl'eted  by  the  Avind,  blinded  by  the 
snow,  lost  and  frightened.  And  beyond  that, 
again,  she  saw  the  white  mound  raised  where 
they  had  fallen,  exhausted. 

As  Stephen  struggled  with  the  lacings  of  a 
pair  of  heavy  oiled  boots  and  made  ready  to 
go.  Ellie  stood  staring  with  unseeing  eye^s  into 
tl)e  drift. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  gone,  and  not 
even  a  footpi'int  showed  where  lie  liad  turned 
up  the  road.  Ellie  still  stood  by  the  window 
and  refused  to  sit  down   when  Maggie  gently 

urged   her  to  it. 

»     <j     « 

I^'or  an  hour  aiul  a  half  Johnny  chopped 
steadily.     He   laid  aside  his  axe  oeoasionally 
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to  puff  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  old  clay  pipe, 
and  now  and  tlien  lie  stopped  to  admire  liis 
handiwork. 

Just  at  tlie  time  when  Ellie  s^aw  the  black 
cloud  from  the  windows  of  tlie  little  house, 
Jolinny  looked  up,  too,  and  saw  the  storm  com- 
ing. Inwardly  cursing  his  luck,  he  prepared 
to  leave.  This  meant  that  the  timber  he  had 
cut  would  be  snowed  under,  and  his  un)rning's 
work  would  go  for  nothing,  lie  Imd  not  cov- 
ered half  a  mile  when  tlie  storm  burst  upon 
him. 

It  Avas  a  peculiar  storm,  and  raged  over  the 
whole  Island,  and  yet  it  passed  as  quickly  as 
it  had  come;  by  midnight  no  vestige  of  it  re- 
mained except  a  white  waste  of  drifted  snow, 
heaving  waters,  and  the  damage  that  had  been 
done. 

For  a  long  time  Johnny  plodded  through 
it.  The  Avind  Avhistled  round  him,  and  the  snow 
came  down  in  a  great,  Avhite,  whirling  sheet. 
He  became  overheated.  Drifts  piled  up  aliead 
of  him,  and  he  ploughed  through  them.  Every 
minute  the  fury  of  the  storm  increased,  but 
every-  minute  brought  Johnny  nearer  home. 
He  was  a  good  walker  and  knew  how  to  be- 
have in  a  sno-wstorm. 

Struggling  along  through  the  storm,  the 
boy  Avas  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  gladness  that 
Avent  through  his  Avhole  being.  The  element 
of  strife  Avas  here!  He,  the  only  living  being 
for  some  miles,  AA^^as  contesting  against  nature 
in  one  of  her  tantrums.  Untiringly  lie  trudged 
on  and  on,  ever  conscious  of  his  happiness.  At 
half  past  one  he  reached  his  home  and  flung 
back  the  door  Avide. 

He  stood  in  the  doorAvay  for  a  minute, 
blinking  because  he  Avas  blind  Avith  the  glare 
of  the  snoAV,  his  face  crimson,  unaccustomed 
color  whipped  into  it  by  the  frost.  Like  a 
carved  frame  around  the  glowing  face  his  cap, 
cased  in  snow,  stood  out  in  relief.  His  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  Avere  Avliite.  His  mother 
met  him  Avith  a  little  cry. 

"Your  father  Avent  to  look  for  Peter  and 
Stevie!" 

Johuny    stepped   inside   quickly ;   clouds   of 


drift    Avere    bloAving   past  him   into   the   room. 
He  latched  the  door  behind  him. 

"Good  Heavens!  Aren't  they  liome  yet? 
Aiul  he  lame!  God,  he'll  be  lost!  I'll  go 
again." 

"No,  Johnny,  no!  Wait  till  you  have  some- 
thing to  eat." 

"I  Avon't  be  long;  they  can't  be  far.  I 
left  them  half  a  mile  from   here;  let  me  go!" 

He  turned,  and  as  he  oi)ened  the  door  a 
gust  of  Avind  sAvejit  through  the  little  house, 
making  the  curtains  flop  despairingly  on  their 
rods,  and    the   wry   crockery  tremble. 

Once  outside,  Johnny  bent  his  head  to  the 
blast,  squared  his  shoulders,  and  set  oif  up 
the  road.  Inside,  Ellie  breathed  on  the  win- 
dowpane,  rubbed  away  a  little  of  the  frost  Avith 
her  forefinger,  and  watched  him  go.  The 
snow  whirled  round  him.  and  the  Avind  swept 
him  along.  Ellie  turned  from  the  AviiidoAV 
with  a  sigh. 

Johnny's   great   adventure   had  begun. 
«     *     % 

The  folloAving  morning  there  appeared  in 
one  of  the  daily  i)apers  in  St.  John's  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  storm.     Here  is  an  extract: 

"The  remarkable  thing  about  ycstciday 's 
storm  Avas  that  it  came  Avithout  Avarniiig.  A 
Avire  received  from  Peach  Harbour  at  mid- 
night states  that  a  search  party  has  been  or- 
ganized to  look  for  .lohn  Carroll,  an  eighteen- 
year-old  youth,  Avlio  AA'as  overtaken  by  the  bliz- 
zard. According  to  report,  young  Carroll  left 
his  h(nue  at  2  p.m.  yesterday  to  look  for  his 
father  and  two  younger  brothers,  who  had 
befni  caught  in  the  storm.  Shortly  after  his 
departure  the  father,  Stephen  Carroll,  and  the 
two  boys  arriA'-ed  home  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion. The  youngsters  had  been  out  since 
early  morning  and  had  lost  their  Avay  in  the 
storm.  The  father,  Avho  had  gone  to  look  for 
them.  Avas  on  the  point  of  returning  Avlien  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  red  cap  Avhich  tlie  young- 
er boy  was  AveaHng.     No  reports  have  as  yet 

been  received  from  the  search  party  .  .  .'' 

#     if     « 

Through  the  blinding  drift  Johnny  fought 
his  way  back  over  the  road  he  had  come.     The 
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only  part  of  him  visible  was  Iris  face.  As  he 
fought,  gasping  for  breatli,  blinking  when 
stinging  particles  of  snow  flung  themselves  in- 
to his  eyes  and  elung  to  his  laslies,  he  was  eon- 
se'ious  of  the  same  glow  pervading  his  wlioh' 
being  as  he  had  begun  to  feel  on  his  way  home. 

This  wa'S  glorious ! 

He  put  out  both  liands  as  if  to  i)ush  away 
what  wa.s  opposing  him  and,  lowering  his  head, 
set  his  shoulder  against  the  storm.  The  tall 
firs  on  either  side  were  lashed  furiously  by  tiie 
wind.  They  iielped  to  guide  him,  for  he  could 
see  nothing.  Step  by  step  he  fought  his  way, 
until  he  came  to  the  path  turning  into  llie 
woods  where  be  had  parted  with  Stcvir  and 
Peter  earlier  in  the  day.  Here,  in  a  si)ot  sliel- 
tered  by  a  particularly  lofty  spruce  tree,  he 
i'magined  he  saw  a  footprint.  It  must  be  his 
father's! 

He  emitted  a  piercing  whistle  with  two 
fingers  in  his  mouth,  but  the  wind  jocosely  took 
up  the  refrain  and  shrieked  triumphiantly 
through  the  evergreens.  There  was  no  re- 
sv|>onse.  He  waited  a  minute  and  then  plunged 
down  the  path.  On  he  went,  and  on.  and  on — 
interminabl.y.  Suddenly  he  felt  his  energy  leav- 
ing him;  the  splendor  was  going  out  of  the 
adventure.  He  began  to  feel  tired.  He 
thought  for  a  moment  of  the  dinner  he  should 
have  taken,  and  of  the  coziness  of  the  little 
house;  of  the  hap'piness  of  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  roughly-constructed  settee  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  with  loving  forefinger  pressing  down 
the  contents  of  his  pipe,  and  seeing  the  blue 
pipe  smoke  ascend  in  curling  spirals  when  the 
oil  lamps  were  lit;  of  reading  the  newspaper 
aloud  to  the  family  and  commenting  wisely  on 
the  comlition  of  the  times. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  dull  thud  within  his 
head,  and  experienced  a  feeling  of  nausea.  He 
iiad  Meandered  off  the  path  and  had  struck 
against  a  tree.  Half  stunned,  he  reeled  back 
and  tried  to  find  the  path;  but  blinded  as  he 
was  witli  snow,  hungry,  tired,  and  stunned 
by  the  blow,  he  turned  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  hopelessly  lost. 

For  an  hour  he  groped  around  among  the 
trees,  sinking  into  the  drifts,  extricating  him- 


self as  best  he  could,  crawling,  walking,  slid- 
ing, according  as  he  met  heavy  drift  or  hard 
snow  or  ice.  On  he  went,  perseveringly,  pa- 
tiently. Feverishly  he  thought  of  the  two 
younger  boys.  Where  were  they?  They  could 
never  get  home  alone  !  He  tried  to  call,  but 
his  voiee  rasped  in  his  throat.  A  whistle  died 
aAvay  feebly;  and  around  him  the  Universe 
soemed  on  tlie  i)oint  of  collaj)sing. 

Wliite  night  enveloped  him.  To  keep  his 
eyes  open  was  dull  pain.  Little  flecks  of  hard 
snow  stung  his  eyelids  like  needle  pricks.  The 
wind  howled  and  wailed  in  hopeless  pursuit 
of  something  that  ever  fled  from  it.  and  then, 
in  mad  fuiy,  Ivurled  itself  shrieking  against  the 
trees  and  died  away  in  a  low  moan.  Johnny 
could  not  see  the  sky.  Above  his  liead,  as  all 
around  him  and  under  his  feet,  all  was  wJiite — 
a  wliiteness  that  was  not  the  whiteness  of  light, 
but  a  dead  whiteness  that  imprisoned  and  suf- 
focated him. 

At  the  end  of  an  Jiour  he  caine  to  the  path 
•tgain.  Momentarily  he  felt  glad,  but  his  mind 
immediately  relapsed  into  the  stupor  he  had 
felt  since  he  had  collided  with  the  tree.  Some- 
t:ines  he  broke  thi-ough  it  and  fought  against 
riiat  which  enfolded  him  and  clung  to  him  and 
hemmed  him  in.  Sometimes  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  storm,  as  if  some  All-Persuasive  V^oice 
had  hushed  it  with  ''Peace,  be  still!"  But 
these*  moments  were  worse  than  the  fighting 
incniei'i's.  'It  seemed  to  Johnny  that  white 
faces  took  form  out  of  the  air  around  him  and 
ju'cicd  at  him — closely,  more  closely,  till  in 
(le  peration  he  shut  his  eyes  and  pushed  them 
away  from  him. 

Then  the  wind  and  the  fight  again. 

On  he  struggled,  on  and  on;  i)lo(lding,  plod- 
dinii'.  He  was  not  conscious  of  moving  his 
liml'v.  He  Avas  not  conscious  of  any  sensation. 
His  movenu'uts  Avei-e  mechanical.  His  mind  at 
the  l)ack  of  his  stupor  was  alei-t,  watchful.  bu<; 
v.'cariness  fell  on  him  like  a  veil  and  made  him 
see   tilings  as  through  a  glass,  darkly. 

Soon  Avalking.  even  mechanically,  became 
difficult,  for  Johnny  became  conscious  of  a 
heaviness  in  his  limbs.  His  toes  and  ])art  of 
his   feet  seemed  not  to  exist.     In  his  heels  he 
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cxpoi'ieneed  a  hard  sensation,  as  if  they  were 
made  of  stone  instead  of  flesh.  Uneasily  he 
tried  to  move  them  inside  his  boots.  The  ex- 
ertion was  too  great.  In  a  short  time  that 
sensation  also  eeased.  Gradnally  the  nninbness 
erept  np  to  his  knees. 

Tlie  path  led  him  aeross  a  frozen  pond — a 
strange  thing.  Something  extraordinary  nuisT 
have  happened  since  morning,  thonght  Johnny, 
to  put  the  pond  here.  He  wondered  how  that 
might  have  happened. 

Onee — several  centuries  ago  it  seemed — he 
lial  read  an  old  tattered  copy  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," which  the  schoolmaster  had  lent 
him.  Now  he  found  himself  remembering  hoAV 
Alice  had,  on  one  occasion,  wept  until  she  had 
made  a  pond  big  enough  to  swim  in.  Perhaps 
something  of  the  soi't  had  hap])ened  here.  The 
thought  was  funny.  lie  tried  to  smile,  but 
found  it  difficult,  as  his  face  felt  strangel.y 
stiff. 

As  he  crossed  the  pond,  walking  very  heav- 
ily and  slowly,  he  experienced  the  same  sensa- 
tion in  his  hands  as  was  in  his  feet.  He  could 
not  feel,  yet  he  was  not  lacking  in  all  sensation. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  homes  of  his  fingers  were 
still  there,  but  the  cushions  of  flesh  which 
should  protect  them  were  gone.  For  the  first 
time  he  became  frightened.  With  difficulty  he 
pulled  off  first  one  mitten,  then  the  other,  and 
looked  at  his  hands.  His  fingers  had  tiirned 
deathly  white  and  a  slight  coating  of  frost 
glistened  on  them.  He  dropped  his  mittens  on 
the  ice  behind  him  and  went  on.  They  made 
two  dark  patches,  absurdly  small  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  white. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a  light  before 
him,  and  he  kncAV  that  the  snow  had  ceased  to 
fall. 

Ah,  here  was  home  at  last! 
Confusedl.y  he  wondered  why  he  had  been 
out  in  the  storm.  He  couldn't  remember.  The 
part  of  his  mind  that  had  been  alert  was  be- 
coming cloud.v.  A  sense  of  drowsiness  was 
stealing  over  him.  He  kept  the  light  in  view 
and  stumbled  towards  it.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  but  a  few  paces  from  it  when  it 
disappeared. 


Johnny  did  not  know  that  the  light  was  in 
tlie  house  of  the  station  master,  five  miles  from 
!)is  own  home,  and  that  it  had  been  liidden  by 
a  bend  in  the  patli. 

Five  minutes  later  he  fell  aeross  a  doorstep 
and  prayed  for  admittance.  With  his  numbed 
hands  he  tried  to  turn  the  knob  of  a  door,  but 
without  success.  Wearily  he  dragged  himself 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Fumbingly 
he  felt  for  a  door,  and  when  he  could  not  find 
it — for  no  door  was  there — he  was  not  even 
concious  of  surprise.  No  door — there.  Only 
in  front.  He  accepted  the  fact  without  ques- 
tioning it.  But  he  must  get  in  !  He  must !  He 
must ! 

A  childish  unrea.soning  terror  elutclied  him 
for  a  moment  and  left  him  trem'bling.  To  the 
front  of  the  house  he  went  again,  crawling 
now,  because  there  was  so  little  feeling  in  his 
limbs  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  where  they 
were  taking  him.  He  pressed  his  body  against 
the  door  in  a  panic.  He  must  get  in  !  He  must ! 
Why  didn't  they  wait  up  for  him?  Didn't 
they  know  he  was  out  in  the  storm? 

' '  Mother !  Father !  It 's  me,  Johnny  !  Can 't 
you  hear  me?"  He  tried  to  shout,  but  the 
words  were  only  a  whisper. 

()n;'e  again  he  crawled  around,  this  time 
to  the  side  where  there  was  a  low  window. 

He  must  get  in!  He  must!  For  a  moment 
hot  rage  possessed  him  that  he  should  be  kepr 
out.  It  gave  him  strength ;  he  pressed  his 
slioulder  to  the  window,  and  it  gave  wa,v  witii 
a    crash    of  splintered   glass. 

Laboi-iously  he  climbed  tlirough.  His  anger 
helped  him  again.  Once  his  feet  canght,  but 
extricated  hemselves  somehow.  At  last  he  wa.s 
inside!  The  exertion  had  spent  liis  rage,  and 
he  sank  on  the  floor  to  rest. 

The  drowsiness  increased,  but  he  did  not 
try  to  close  his  eyes.  They  still  ached  after 
his  experience  in  the  blizzard.  And  he  was 
frightened.  When  he  hecame  accustomed  to 
the  room,  he  could  make  out  rough  benches 
set  against  tiie  wall,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
I'oom  a  small  slow-combustion  stove.  Johnny 
wondered  at  this,  and  tried  to  remember  where 
the  diesser,  laden  with   l)lue  and   g-old   vinjxed 
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crockory  slioiild  he.  Tlic  window,  too,  was  in 
the  wrong  plaee.  The  table  and  mat-frame 
wei-e  missing.  He  tried  to  think,  but  the  pi'ob- 
lem  was  too  complex  for  him. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  stove,  but  by  the 
rays  of  the  moon  coming  through  the  broken 
window,  Johnny  could  see  chopped  kindling. 
keros<^ne  oil,  and  matchesi,  as  if  placed  there 
in  readiness  for  tlie  first  conu'r.  He  crawled 
towards  Ihetn  with  difficulty.  He  found  it  very 
hard  to  move  his  lim])s  now.  He  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  strike  a  match,  and 
jii  the  end  lield  it  between  his  teetli  and  rubbed 
the  side  of  the  box  against  it  till  it  blazed  up. 
Hut  fumbling  with  it,  he  dropped  it,  and  it 
went  out.  The  next  match  he  managed  to 
light  burned  feebly  and  went  out  before  he 
could  do  anything  with  it.  The  same  thing 
happened  many  times  before  lie  tried  another 
plan.  This  was  to  spill  the  oil  on  the  kindling 
and  set  it  alight.  Tn  attempting  to  light  the 
oil  he.  spilled  it  on  the  floor  as  well  as  on  the 
wood.  Then,  sonu'how,  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son, the  importance  of  having  a  fii'c  no  longer 
loomed  large  in  his  mind.  He  looked  at  the 
oil-soaked  kindling,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
light  another  match. 

And  now  Johnny  was  very  drowsy.  A  de- 
licious comfoi't  stole  over  his  whole  body.  He 
ci-awled  to  the  broken  window  and  looked  ont. 

The  storm  was  over;  a  full  moon  filled  the 
sky  Avitli  splendor;  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  tlie  earth  was  covered  with  siu)w,  and  in 
the  distance  the  trees  bowed  under  its  weight. 
A  silvery  gleam  showed  the  fi'o/en  pond  that 
he  had  crossed.  The  snow  had  drifted  off  it 
and  was  piled  in  huge  mounds  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods.  Beyond  all,  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic heaved  and  gleamed  in  the  moonlight. 

As  he  looked,  Johnny  felt  a  sense  of  luxuri- 
ous comfort.  He  sank  back  on  the  floor  with  a 
contented  sigh.     He  remembered  now  why  lie 


had  ])ecn  out  in  the  storm,  and  wondered  if 
Peter  and   Stevie  w^ere  safely  in  bed. 

Then  he  thought  of  his  mother,  and  called 
her  again  softly.  And  this  time  she  came. 
She  knelt  heside  him  and  folded  liim  in  her 
arms  as  she  had  so  often  done  when  he  was 
a  tiny  child. 

"Don't   go    'way!"  he   murmured. 

For  answer  she  brushed  his  hair  back  from 
his  forehead  and  kissed  him.  Ami  as  her  lij)s 
touched  him,  all  feai"  and  loneliness  vanished. 
In  a  flash  he  realized  all  that  he  meant  to  her. 
He  was  hers,  and  just  a  child  again.  His  pulse 
beat  quickly  Avitli  pure  hai)piness.  As  if  in 
ansAver  to  something  >he  had  said,  he  spoke, 
"Why,  Mother.  1  didn't  know  that  before." 

She    held    him    closer,    and    the    drowsiness 

enveloped   him.      No    fear   now.    only    supreme 

contentment. 

And  so  she  held  him   till   he  slept. 
*     *     * 

The  events  of  the  storm  were  heralded  over 
the  Island  by  the  telegraphs.  Newspai)ers  in 
black  type  announced  the  tragedy  at  Peach 
Harbour,  and  quoted  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man — "   with   smuig  satisfaction. 

"The  deceased,"  said  one,  "was  found  in 
a  lonely  station  house  wdiich  has  not  been  used 
for  some  weeks  owing  to  the  snow  blockade 
on  the  railway  line.  Another  three  minutes' 
walk  would  have  saved  his  life,  for  the  house 
was  not  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  sta- 
tion master's  dwelling.  Mrs.  Carroll,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  deceased,  has  borne  up  very  brave- 
ly so  far.  It  is  thought  that  she  is  still  suf- 
fering from  the  effeets  of  shock,  as  .she  insists 
that  she  was  with  her  son  when  he  died.  Tt 
is  possible  that  in  the  long  night  of  anxious 
waiting  she  dozed  a  little  and  imagined  she 
was  pi-escnt  at  her  son's  death. 

"The offei's  sinceresit  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family." 
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EARTH,    AIR,    WATER    AND    FIRE 


P.Y   M.   D.   Ciia.\ii:i:ks. 


^*^llFi  su-iciitisls  of  loii^'  ?!«;;<•  thouj^lit  tliorc 
\ji  w.Tc  only  foui'  clciiKMits :  Earth.  Air, 
Wnt(M-,  cuid  Firo.  From  tliesie  four,  oitlier 
sinirly  or  in  coinhiiiatioii,  tlipy  believed  every- 
tliinjr  ill  tlie  Avorld  was;  made.  Though  this 
Avas  ojie  of  their  wrong  guesses,  and  they  have 
for  a  long  time  known  better,  we  may  nevertlie- 
less  find  it  interesting  to  discuss  these  four 
thinigs,  all  of  them  so  eouvmon,  all  of  them  so 
wonderful.  There  will  be  time  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  their  wonders,  little  sainplesi  to  show 
von  that  it  Avill  be  worth  while  for  you  to  go 
on  to  their  study,  some  time  in  the  future. 

Earth. 

Tlie    earth    still    liolds   many   seerets   which 
no  one   has  found  out.     More  of  her  valuable 
mines  are  yet  hithlen  than  have  been  discover- 
ed,  and   how  these   mines  came   to   be   formed 
will   be   a    question   for   scientists   for   ages   to 
come.     Only   quite   recently   one   scientist  dis- 
covered that  certain  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore 
were   laid   down    by   our   friends  the   bacteria. 
Avorking    thr(uigh    long    years,    and    i)atiently. 
These    little    workmen    are    able    to    put    their 
hands  to  a  great  many  difTerent  kind  of  tasks. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  wonderful  new  ele- 
ment, radium  was  discovered  where  earth  had 
been  hiding  it.    More  wonderful  even  than  the 
clement  is  the  fact  that  as  scon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered and  examined,  the  scientists  were  a;ble 
to  ]nit  it  right  in  the  i)lace  where  it  belonged, 
in  a  table   where   they   had   arranged   all   the 
kniown    elements     according    to    their  weight. 
Because  there  are  still  empty  gaps  in  this  table, 
our  men  of  science  believe  the  earth  holds  in 
her  keeping  some  more  elements  which  so  far 
have  not  been  discovered. 

There  is  one  valuable  element,  which, 
though  discovered  for  a  long  time,  earth  still 
keeps  away  from  us,  though  she  lets  us  have 
enough  of  it  to  make  us  wish  for  more.  This 
is  aluminium.    About  one-fifth  of  every  spade- 


ful of  ct)mnu)n  clay  is  composed  of  this  metal, 
so  that  the  ordinary  clay  of  which  children 
make  mud-pies,  is  really  a  rich  ore  of  alum- 
inium. But  clay  keeps  it  in  fast  and  firm  com- 
bination Avith  other  elements,  and  no  chemist 
lias  yet  discovered  a  way  to  set  it  free,  except 
at  very  high  cost.  When  this  is  discovered, 
"aluminium""  will  be  less  expensive,  and  wc 
shall  have  more  "aluminum."  Chemists  \ise 
the  first  word  for  the  pure  element,  and  the 
la-t  for  the  metal  when  it  is  made  into  sance- 
l)ans. 

There  is  air  in  the  earth.  Did  you  ever  wa- 
ter a  dry  and  thirsty  garden  bed,  or  a  fiowcr- 
pot.  and  se<>  bubbles  come  forth?  These  were 
filled  with  the  air  in  the  earth,  now  replaced 
by  water.  As  soon  as  the  air  was  dispbiced 
and  the  Avater  oo/ed  doAvnAvard,  more  air  en- 
tered, for  the  air  goes  everywhere  .  ''(iround 
air"'  is  the  name  given  to  the  air  in  the  earth. 
It  is  impure,  mixed  Avith  all  sorts  of  gases  from 
the  ground,  and  one  reason  Ave  have  concrete- 
lined  cellars  is  to  keep  the  ground  air,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  rising  into  our  houses,  for  it 
circulates  as  the  air  above  ground  does. 

There  is  Avater  in  the  earth.  This  is  called 
''ground  AAater, '"  and  in  some  places  it  is 
found  near  the  surface  at  only  two  feet  or 
less  beloAV  the  level  of  the  soil;  in  other  phu'cs, 
it  is  as  far  doAvn  as  fifteen  feet.  ITouse-build- 
ers  have  learned  that  it  is  not  a  good  i)laii  to 
build  in  a  region  Aviiere  tliere  is  a  high  Avatcr 
tal)l(^  as  they  call  the  level  of  the  grouiul  Ava- 
tcr.  for  this  means  a  damp  house.  Like  the 
air,  the  Avater  also  circulates  through  the 
ground,  going  on  its  hidden  Avay  in  a  curiously 
mysterious  manner. 

Some  persons  tliink  there  is  fire  away  down 
in  the  earth.  It  has  been  found  that  the  deeper 
doAvn  the  minesi  and  other  excavations  are 
dug.  the  Avarmer  it  groAvs,  and  at  a  <lepth  of 
betAveen  Iavo  and  three  thousand  feet  it  is 
quite  hot  and  uncomfortable.   This  depth,  com- 
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pared  witli  the  diameter  of  tlie  eartli,  is  no 
more  tlian  a  dent  in  the  skin  of  an  orange 
compared  with  the  size  of  tiie  orange.  No  one 
knows  anything  abont  tlie  fire  in  the  eai-tli,  or 
wlretlier  tliere  is  or  is  not  nnder  its  snrfaee  an 
iimnense.  hot  furnace.  It  is  thouglit  tliat  our 
hot  spi'ings  are  heated  by  the  fires  under  the 
ground,  and  tliat  it  is  these  fires  wliieli  cause 
the  voicanoesi  to  throw  out  great  masses  of  hot 
or  melted  rocks  and  of  steam  and  smoke.  But 
nol)ody  knows.  Earth  still  liolds  isecrets  no- 
body has  found  out. 

Air. 

We  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air. 
It  extends  fifty  miles  and  more  above  our 
heads,  enclosing  the  earth  in  the  great  mantle 
we  call  its  atmosphere.  The  weight  of  tliese 
miles  and  miles  of  air  pressing  on  our  bodies 
is  greater  than  most  of  us  know.  Wc  carry 
about  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  iiu-h  of 
us. 

As  we  mount  into  it,  the  air  grows  lighter 
and  thinner,  so  that  when  very  higii  ascents 
are  made,  like  those  of  some  of  the  airmen's 
lofty  fiights,  tile  air  becomes  so  thin  and  at- 
tenuated tliat  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
breathe.  This  keeps  aeronauts  from  ascending 
more  than  one-fourth  the  extent  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere— estimating  this  at  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
though  it  is,  really  thought  to  be  very  mucii 
more.  Also,  it  obliges  them  to  carry  up  con- 
tainers full  of  oxygen  to  breathe  when  there 
is  jiot  enough  of  this  to  fill  their  lungs  at  even 
the  ten  or  twelve  miles  up,  which  is  all  they 
cfui  achieve. 

The  air  we  ordinarily  breathe  is  comi)osed 
of  about  four  parts  of  nitrogen  and  one  of 
oxygen.  There  is  a  little  carbon  dioxide,  a 
little  ammonia  gas,  and  aAvhile  ago  very  small 
amounts  of  four  new  elements  were  diiseovered. 
These  do  not  concern  us  much,  both  because 
there  is  so  little  of  them,  and  because  they 
have  never  been  known  to  do  any  kind  of  work, 
useful  or  otherwise.  Chemists  speak  of  nitro- 
gen as  an  idler  among  the  elements,  yet  nitro- 
gen may  be  made  to  woTk  when  it  is  caught, 
wliile   nobody,   so  far,   has  l)een   able   to   make 


any   one    of   these   four    newly-discovered    ele- 
ments do   anything. 

There  i'S  water  in  the  air.  It  is  in  vapor 
form,  and  its  amount  varies  from  day  to  day. 
You  can  find  out  how  much  there  was  this 
morning  in  to-night's  paiper,  under  tlie  head- 
ing "Humidity"  in  the  weather  report.  The 
warmer  the  air,  the  more  water  it  is  able  to 
hold.  Have  5^ou  observed  the  dew  tluit  forms 
on  the  outside  of  a  glass  of  iced  water  in  sum- 
mei-?  I  kncAV  a  small  boy  wlu)  thought  the 
glass  was  perspiring  from  the  heat,  as  he  was 
himself,  and  he  thought  it  entirely  natural  that 
the  glass  should  perspire  more  in  warm  weather 
than  in  cold.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  is  not  perspiration,  it  is  the  moisture 
in  the  air  condensing  on  the  cold  surface  of  the 
glass,  as  the  moisture  of  his  breath  condensed 
on  the  window  pane  in  cold  weatlier. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  complaints  of  wet 
cellar  floors  in  summer,  when  it  seems  as 
though  the  moisture  oozed  up  through  the  ce- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  it  falls  from  the  air  in- 
stead of  rising  through  the  concrete,  and  tiiis 
is  because  the  windows  have  been  opened  dur- 
ing the  warm  hours  when  the  air  holds  tiu"" 
most  moisture.  The  moisture  cond(Miso-  on 
the  cool  cellar  floor  into  visible  wolncs-  ;is 
the  same  moisture  condenses  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass  of  iced  water.  In  summer,  cellar  Avin- 
dows  should  be  opened  only  in  the  cool  lioui's 
of  the  nigh.t  or  early  morning. 

It  may  be  well  to  go  a  little  fai'ther  into  the 
effect  of  the  water  vapor  in  the  air.  It  is  be- 
cause water  conducts  heat  quickly  and  easily 
that  we  flnd  tlie  heat  of  summer  more  distress- 
ing when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humidit}-  in 
the  air;  and  similarly,  we  find  the  cold  of  win- 
ter to  be  more  severe  when  the  air  is  damp. 
Our  steam-heated  houses  in  winter  woidd  seem 
warmer  if  the  air  Avere  ])r()perly  moist,  and 
they  would  be  more  healthful  to  live  in;  while 
in  summer  the  heat  would  he  easier  1o  endure 
if  the  air  were  dry.  Likewise,  in  moist  cli- 
mates both  heat  and  cold  are  harder  to  bear; 
and  in  dry  climates  more  of  either  one  can  l)e 
endured  without   discomfort. 

(Continued  an  page  98). 
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®n  iMargarrt  Angltu 


She  played  Ophelia  and  she  looked 
A  dream  of  loveliness.     So  sweet 
And  fi-ail,  her  sinii)le   luind  distraught, 
A  tlower  on   wliieh   tiei-ee   passions  beat. 
And  sorrow's  blight  fell  Avith  too  great  a  might. 
Ah!  Sweet,  methought  thou  wert  a  perfeet 
sight! 

A   gypsy   girl   with    tangled    loeks 
And  sensuous  graee  and  glanees  bright. 
Whose  eyes  gleamed  with  a  subtle  fire; 
Coquettish,  maddening,  witehing  si)rite, 
Afereedes  eiiai-iiu>d   eaeh  quivering  sense, 

sAveet  lieart, 
When  thou  [)ortrayed   Ium-  with  Ihy  magie  art. 

A    virgiai,  innoeent  and   pure. 

The  sweetest  Roman  ere  drew  breath, 

SiK)tless  and  holy,   guiltless   maid, 

Virginia  doomed  to  awful  death. 

Thou   wert   tlu'iii   all.     Th(ui   didst    not   act. 

Mignonne. 
1  loved  thyself  in  eaeh  and  every  one. 

Marv  F.  Nixon  de  Roulet. 


II. 

My  lady  speaks  again  ;  her  poignant  tone 
And  gi-ief  despairing  move  one  to  the  heart; 
/I'estraint  with  passion  blends  in  i)erfect  art; 
Gront  Lady  Dedlock  stands  supreme,  alone. 
A  sudden  Imrricane  of  missiles  thrown, 
/iJevenge  and  fire  and  pnngent  Gallic  salt, 
E'nraged,   yet   shi-ewd,   the  maid    Iloi-tense  is 

shown  — 
7'he  blithe  virago  played  without  a  fault. 

.1   lesser  artist  could  not  play  the  maid. 
Nor  could  she  hope  to  play  the  other  ])art  — 
^/i-eat  Lady  Dedlock — as  we  saw  her  played 
y/iving  before   us,   travail    in   her  soul. 
J['  in  eaeh  role  none  could  surpass  your  art 
iVo  one  but  you  could  i)lay  the  dual   role! 

^Nfai'ie  Aiitoinette  de  Roulet. 


NOTE:  These  verses  are  written  by  mother  and 
daughter — a  quarter  of  a  century  apart — the  first 
when  Miss  Anglin  starred  in  the  James  O'Neil  as 
Oplielia,  Virginia  and  Mercedes,  in  Hamlet,  Virginius 
and  The  Count  of  Monte  Carlo;  the  second,  when,  at 
the  height  of  her  splendid  career,  she  plays  Hor- 
tense  and  Lady  Dedlock  in  her  own  version  of 
Dickens'  "Bleak  House." 
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NATURE'S   CELEBRATION    OF    CHRISTMAS    DAY 

IN  PRETORIA— 1923 


By   M.   J.    D.,   LoiiEiTo   Coxvk.xt.   Pisktokia. 


^OWAKDS  tlie  end  of  Deeermber,  two  terri- 
^1  fie  hail-storms  broke  over  the  City  of  Pre- 
toria. The  second  surpassed  in  violence 
and  destrnction  all  others  in  tlie  memory  of 
anyone  living.  It  rose  in  sudden  fury  at  sun- 
set, on  Christmas  Day,  just  as  families  liad 
gathered  in  their  homes  to  enjoy  social  festivi- 
ties, and  we  were  sitting  down  to  our  little 
tea-party. 

It  Avas  such  an  extraordinary  fi-eak  of  na- 
ture, or  more  correctly,  such  a  forcible  remiiul- 
er  of  the  Almighty  Power,  that  could,  in  an 
instant,  shatter  to  naught,  the  puny  works  of 
man's  greatest  endeavours,  that  I  must  try  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  its  awe-inspiring  gran- 
deur. One  could  hardly  believe  it,  if  one  had 
not  actually  witnessed  the  scene,  as  1  did, 
though  I  failed  to  hear  the  fearful  crashing  and 
noisy  uproar  in  its  full  distinctness.  Those  who 
did,  declared  it  was  enough  to  wake  the  dull, 
cold  ears  of  death,  and  reminded  one  of  the 
"Trump  of  Doom." 

A  soft  and  Avelcome  rain  had  been  falli)ig 
for  siome  hours,  that  pleasantly  cooled  the  mid- 
summer heat,  promising  much  enjoyment  to 
the  social  gatherings  of  the  day.  Suddeidy  a 
whole  army  of  black,  threatening  clouds  surged 
in  and  overspread  the  entire  sky.  A  mighty 
wind  arosie,  and  with  it  came  a  torrential  down- 
])oiu'  of  heavy  rain  and  enormous  hail-stones, 
that  in  a  few  moments  were  as  large  as  tennis- 
balls,  some  larger — the  paper  said  that  some 
measured  ten  inches  in  circumference.  These 
came  down  with  a  tremendous  crash,  aiul 
pounded  on  the  iron  roofs  with  deafening  and 
most  frightening  noise,  as  the  roar  of  a  mighty 
cataract,  tumbling  down  from  the  heavens,  at 
the  same  time  breaking  thousands  of  panes  of 
glass,  that  came  flying  in  all  directions,  allow- 
ing the  huge  stones  to  tumble  into  the  houses. 


sending  fugitives  in  all  quarters  to  seek  re- 
fuge from  the  danger  zone.  Outside  all  was 
dangerous,  and  pedestrians  were  sure  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  falling  hail-stones,  if  not  struck 
by  the  lightning.  Fortunately,  few  were  in  the 
streets,   and  these   quickly  disappeared. 

In  a  few  minutes  from  the  starting  of  tlie 
storm  a  torrent  was  running  through  every 
^■'treet — the  city  is  built  on  hills.  In  one  place 
the  river  burst  its  banks,  forming  a  new  river, 
that  divided  the  city  in  two  parts.  It  was 
impossible  to  erosw,  the  mere  attempt  was  un- 
thinkable. Yet  more  noise  was  added  to  the 
general  racket,  when  the  angry  sea  of  black 
clouds,  that  overcast  the  setting  sun.  bui'st 
forth  in  peal  after  peal  of  thunder  claps  that 
seemed  loud  enough  to  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  scene  "v\^as  illuminated  by 
the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  that  spread 
over  the  entire  sky,  one  flash  succeeding  anoth- 
er without  cessation.  Some  flashes  were  I'cd. 
and  some  flashes,  I  noticed,  shot  across  the 
sky  like  water  from  a   garden  hose. 

All  this  had  a  most  wonderful  effect,  reflect- 
ed in  and  out  amongst  the  black  clouds,  the 
white,  glistening. ground,  and  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  the  falling  veil  of  white,  shining,  solid 
balls  of  transparent  ice  that  chased  each  other 
down  and  were  so  blown  about  by  the  high 
wind,  tliat  even  their  great  fall  did  not  shnttcr 
them,  but  sent  them  bounding  and  re-bounding 
in  wild  fury  till  they  reached  the  ground. 

In  one  place  a  big  ti'cc  was  scl  ahla/.c  by 
lightning  and  the  fire  brigades  were  called  out, 
with  much  danger  to  the  men,  to  prevent  the 
fire  spreading.  kSoou  people  in  gay  attire  -were 
rushing  from  tiled-roofed  houses  seeking  refuge 
with  their  ii'on-roofed  neighbours,  with  whom 
they  likely  remained  till  morning:  but  friend 
Morpheus  deserted  Pretoria  this  blessed  Clii'ist- 
mas  night. 
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It  was  «11  a  most  woiukous  si^lit.  which  in 
*>pit('  of  the  alanii  it  aroused,  I  jii-cally  enjoyed. 
Picture  to  yoursell",  huge  balls  of  ice  falliug  in 
ton-i^nts  from  a  gi'eat  altitude,  bounding  about, 
as  if  in  sport,  kiH)eking  eacli  olher  in  every 
direetiou  in  vigorous  energy.  No  one  could 
say  wiio  Avon  the  game,  or  who  stopiied  first, 
for  all  seemed  to  cease  together,  as  sudderdy  as 
did  the  start  of  the  great  game.  Think  of  tlie 
tremendous  noi-se.  tlie  crashing  roar  of  the  hail 
falling  on  the  iron  i-oofs,  and  the  thunder  claps 
keei)ing  up  a  concei-t ;  1he  little  rivers  da.sliing 
in  all  directions,  making  channels  for  them- 
selves.; the  blazing  tree  in  the  midst,  the  black 
ch)uds,  the  glistening  white  ground,  like  a 
snow  scene — something  nnknown  here;  then 
the  wliole  lit  up  and  eidivened  by  the  liickering, 
flashing,  flaring,  incessant  lightning  that  glori- 
fied the  entire  sceuie.  It  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  Ave  could  siafely  gaze  upon  it 
through  the  wiiulows  that  are  sheltered  under 
the  verandah. 

Tlie  stoi-m  lasted  in  its  fury,  only  for  one 
half  hour;  but  Avhat  fearful  destruction  Avas 
accomplished  in  that  short  time!  The  theory 
now  is  that  the  violence  Avas  caused  by  the  con- 
junction of  Iavo  stoi'ins,  tiiat  arose  at  opposite 
points,   and  crashed   together  at  Pretoria. 

Uj)  to  this,  the  loss  is  estimated  at  over 
tAvo  hundred  thousand  pouiuls.  In  tlie  dis- 
tricts of  Arcadia  and  Sunnyside  no  single  house 
has  escaped  \ininjured.  The  modern  houses 
have  all  tiled  roofs.  These  Avere  smaS'hed  and 
shattered  to  fragments,  and  so  gave  entrance, 
as  Avell  as  the  broken  AvindoAA's,  to  the  hail  that 
destroyed  much  property  and  endangered  all 
Avithin.  The  old  iron-roofed  houses— such  as 
ours — ^stood  the  fusilade  bravely,  and  nowhere 
gave  Avay.  Here,  tlie  hail  entered  only 
through  the  broken  AvindoAVS  of  the  lantern, 
but  the  gutters  and  doAvn-pipes  became  choked 
Avith  hail  and  AA'ere  useless.  As  it  melted,  the 
water  flooded  the  entire  Novitiate  storey.  eom« 
ing  through  the  ceilings,  down  the  walls,  then 
resting  in  a  lake  on  the  "Perfeeto"  floors. 
These  have  a  right  to  their  name,  and  are  Ava- 
ter-tight,  so  doAvn-staii's  Avas  saved,  except 
Avhat  came  through  the  laidern 


In  many  buildings  electric  fittings  of  all 
descriptions  were  iiijured  or  totally  destroyed; 
whole  bunches  of  Avires  Avreiudied  from  their 
lioldings;  lights  and  phones  failing.  The  i)ower 
station  AA^as  incapacitated,  the  fire  sitation 
greatly  damaged;  the  new  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  just  finished,  in  a  sorry 
l)light;  the  Monastery  and  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy's  new  Convent  suffered  as  all  the  fine 
buildings  did.  Even  the  great  Mint  opposite  us 
has  its  roof  shattered  and  presents  a  most  fan- 
tas'tic  appearance,  Avith  temporary  patclnvork 
in  the  midst  of  its  grandeur.  During  the  sitoi-m 
Avhen.  the  lights  failed  the  darkness  gave  way 
to  lightning.  Next  day  our  doctoi-  Avas  at  the 
phone  to  sa.y  that  his  Avhole  roof  Avas  open 
and  rain  coming  on.  lie  begged  a  tiirpaulin 
from  the  raihvay.  or  something  to  shelter  him 
for  the  night.  Ilis  is  a  beautiful  new  house 
that  he  has  just  built  for  himself,  and  it  is 
noAv  quite  shattered.  We  are  told  that  .some 
of  the  houses,  if  not  at  once  seen  to,  Avill  eol- 
ln[)sf',  and  of  course  are  alread.v  uninhabitable. 
So  much  for  the  houses!  Desolation  on  all 
sides ! 

There  Avas  promise  of  a  nu)re  than  plentiful 
fruit  crop,  just  coming  to  maturity.  All  is 
now  destroyed — crops,  trees,  i)lants  and  all 
vegetation  injui-ed.  Next  morning  our  lawn 
gave  us  an  idea  of  the  plight  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  The  hail  that  usually  melts  directly 
upon  falling,  Avas  still  in  drifts  of  ice.  The 
braiu'hes  and  leaves  Avere  beaten  from  the  trees 
and  pounded  to  fragments  on  the  ground, 
which  was  covered  Avith  a  green  carpet  orna- 
mented Avitli  crystal  gems,  instead  of  copper- 
colored  clay  and  struggling  grass,  Avell  nigh 
burnt  U})  by  the  mid-summer  sun.  Skeleton 
trees  stood  up  gaunt  and  bare;  the  vines  strip- 
ped of  their  beautiful  foliage  as  Avell  as  their 
fruit.  Ours  Avere  heavily  laden  Avith  almost 
ripe  gi-apes;  not  one  i-emains.  The  outside  Avails 
of  this  house  and  the  windoAVs  are  dashed  Avitli 
brown — as  from  a  painter's  brush — like  a  spec- 
kled hen — the  Avork  of  the  rebounding  balls,  as 
Avith  great  force  they  struck  the  ground. 

No  insurance  covers  this  kind  of  loss,  so 
(rod    help    the    people   these    hard    times,    after 
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many  crop  failiiros,  droughts  and  floodsi.  one 
aft(M'  another  through  the  early  montlis  of  the 
past  year!  In  some  districts,  too,  there  Avas 
devastation  by  locusts — a  perfect  plague  of 
them. 

Next  morning,  tlie  26th,  a  national  lioliday, 
saw  all  builders,  glaziers,  electricians,  and 
other  tradesmen  busy  at  work,  to  take  their 
chanee  of  a  goo\l  haul,  Avhile  fortune  sinil(>d 
upon  them.  To  secure  their  aid  at  once  was 
the  best  fortune  of  the  unfortunates  who  suf- 
fered and  afterwards  had  to  pay  heavily  for 
the  same.  Noav,  these  men  will  be  in  great 
demand,  and  all  may  ''raise  their  hats"  to  the 
tradesmen,  the  most  important  peoi)le  of  the 
day.  Many  workmen  are  likely  to  arrive  from 
a.  distance  and  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
Now  there  will  be  a  rush  for  irou  roofs,  and 
the  tiles  that  have  been  so  fashionable  Avill  lose 
(;aste.  I\Iost  likely  the  despised  old  iron  ones 
will  raise  their  price  as  well  as  their  heads, 
and  i)re>ei've  many  moi-e  wary  heads  from  a  se- 
cond expei'ience  of  being  rootless.  We  are 
grateful  that  all  our  roofs,  old  aiul  new,  are 
iron — because  Ave  could  not  afford  the  stylisli 
tiles,  consequently  they  remain  intact. 

In  the  midst  of  this  salutary  chastisement 
of  an  ever  benefiieen't  Providence,  two  great 
blessings  call  loudly  for  thanksgivin^g.  The  first 
is,  the  general  preservation  of  life,  for  little 
hnnuiii  injury  has  been  sustained;  Ave  have 
heard  of  only  three  lives  lost.  One,  sad  to  say, 
Avas  a  former  pupil  of  ours,  on  his  Avay  to  his 
home,  Avhere  the  family  aAvaited  him  for  Christ- 
mas dinner.  Mis  car  overturned  right  into  the 
river  and  he  Avas  droAvned.  A  poor  native  Avas 
also  droAvned.  A  lady  Avhose  house  Avas  bad- 
ly damaged.  Avas  carried  out,  overcome,  and 
in  a  few  hours  died  of  shock.  A  fcAV  Avere 
picked  up  unconscious  in  the  streets,  but  re- 
vived. This  preservation  is  almost  miraculous, 
because  both  the  hail  and  the  lightning,  are 
supi-emcly  dangerous,  and  deaths  caused  by 
tlie  laltei-  are  read  of  in  the  papers  after  every 
storm.  All  through  the  summer  Ave  have 
lightning  nearly  every  night,  often  the  danger- 
ous fork,  that  is  unsafe  to  be  under,  but  peo- 
ple  can   never  be  sutificientlv  Avarned. 


The  second  blessing  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  ourselves  alone.  The  house  has  sutVered 
no  damage  except  fifty  panes  of  glass  in  the 
AvindoAVs,  only  three  in  the  lantern,  though  it 
stands  u|)  a  perfect  target  for  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  JieiU'Aving  the  glass  cost  a  nice  lit- 
tle sum,  but  nothing  to  Avhat  our  neighbours 
Avill  have  to  sj)end.  Again,  the  building  at 
llillcrcst  is  up  to  the  roof;  another  few  weeks 
would  have  left  the  ucav  roof  ready  for  com- 
plete destruction.  What  is  built  has  sustained 
no  injury. 

Have  Ave  not  reason  to  bless  the  Lord  and 
to  ti'ust  Him,  that  this  house  of  Bethania  in 
tiie  Promised  Land,  Avill  rise  to  His  glory,  for 
lie,  the  Builder,  buildeth  this  House,  so  Ave 
build  not  in  A-ain. 

IL 

Tlie  Festive  Days  of  Christmas  did  not  pass 
without  another  very  different  phenomenon 
in  Pretoria.  A  great  sAvarm  of  locusts  paid  \is 
a  passing  visit.  This  is  only  the  second  time 
during  the  past  fifty  years  that  a  S[)ectacle 
like  this  has  been  Avitnessed  here. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  at  about  4 
p.m.,  as  our  luins  Avere  assend)ling  for  recrea- 
tion, they  Avere  attraeted  by  a  loud,  hunnning 
noise  as  if  a  host  of  a(M'oj)lanes  avus  appi'oach- 
ing.  They  ran  out  to  the  laAvn  to  Avatch.  But 
no  flying  machines!  A  very  different  sight 
caught  their  Avondering  eyes.  The  humming 
had  heralded  an  innunH'ral)!e  multitude  of  liv- 
ing creatures.  Instantly  there  seeuiied  to  spread 
over  the  horizon,  a  mighty  host,  racing  at  wild 
speed;  no  one  knoAVs  Avhence  they  came,  nor 
Avhere  they  Avill  elect  to  settle.  It  Avas  a  verit- 
able sAvarm  of  locusts,  thousands  deep  and 
Avide.  It  filled  the  Avhole  sky,  keeping  perhaps 
thirt.v  feet  above  the  ground.  But  so  lovel.y 
and  clear  Avas  the  aii-  that  the  blue  sky  could 
be  seen  right  up  through  and  be.yond  the  twit- 
tering mass.  These  insects  are  about  the  size 
of  very  small  birds.  They  have  broAvn  bodies 
and  A^ery  beautiful  Avhite  or  faintly-tinted 
Avings.  A  sAvarm  is  usually  seen  like  a  passing 
brown  cloud.  Not  so  this  time  !  It  appeared 
like    ti-ansiKirent,    glorified    little    snoA\"-flakes, 
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fjilliiijjc  in  ;i  heavy  sliowei".  At  such  a  rate  were 
llic  wee  creaturos  f1yiii»r.  that  nothing  could  be 
seen,  except  the  beautiful  sparkling  wings, 
fla-hing  colours,  and  iu  lightning-like  motion. 
Much  of  tile  entrancing  beauty  of  the  scene 
was  owing  to  the  sun.  that  was  then  shining 
in  all  the  glory  of  noon-day  splendor,  rather 
nearing  the  still  more  magnificent  glory  of 
setting. 

As  the  swarm  crossed  it  seemed  to  add  a 
new  glory  to  the  sun,  while  its  own  beauty  was 
ten  times  enlianced  by  the  intense  blue  of  the 
cloudless  sky,  a  sky  compeared  to  which,  the 
most  lovely  Italian  sky  would  jiale.  Each  wee 
creature  of  this  mighty  host  seemed  determined 
not  to  be  overtaken,  by  its  follower  or  beaten 
in  the  race.  "First  start,  first  arrive"  seemed 
to  be  the  motto.  Right  through  the  densest 
[)ai-t  of  the  mass  could  be  seen  the  intense  blue 
of  the  sky,  while  wings  Hashed  and  the  twitter- 
ing kept  up.  No  words  can  desci-ibe  the  sipee- 
taele!  Had  the  sl\y  been  cloudy,  and  the  sun 
'•esting  behind  them,  the  swarm  would  have 
been  no  more  noticeable  than  swiftly  |)assing. 
brown  clouds. 

On  and  on  the  gorgeous  panorama  ke])t 
I)assing!  Oeeasionally  birds  would  tly  in,  get 
entangled,  and  in  wild  fury  struggle  to  extri- 
cate themselves,  but  sadly  failed  and  were 
carried  on  in  the  whirling  maze.  The  beauty  of 
the  birds  was  much  enhanced  in  their  golden 
cage  and  their  bright  colours  showed  olf  to  per- 
fection, the  beauty  of  theii-  little  entrap])ers. 

Time  was  j)assing!  Not  as  swiftly  as  tlie 
swarm  thougli ;  that  appeared  to  ])e  inJei-min- 
able.  The  mass  was  thickening.  Spread  out 
it  could  not,  foi"  it  had  the  monopoly  of  the 
horizon.  Eyes  were  aching,  but  could  not 
resist  tlie  sight.  All  this  tinu'  bells  were  ring- 
ing to  ac(juaint  the  inhabitants  of  the  plieno- 
menon.  lest  some  should  be  allowed  to  rcMuain 
riai)pin.g  this  very  hot,  mid-summer  day.  Af- 
ter an  hour  and  a  half  of  this  mad  race  the 
swarm  seemed  to  slow  down  and  fade  away. 

Those  who  kiu)w  how  to  measure  such  mov- 
ing masses  state  that  the  swarm,  from  van  to 
rear,  was  six  miles  long,  and  as  we  observed, 
took  an  houi-  aiul  a  half  to  pass  over  Pi-etoria; 


hut.  what  man  can  state  the  numln'i-  of  dur 
entertaining  wee  visitors?  Aliihitudcs  that 
no  man  (^an  nund)er.  We  were  glad  to  giv(; 
wcicomc  to  these  little  strangers,  but  better 
l)h'as!'(l  that  they  <'ame  not  to  stay,  and  we 
gave  them  a  hearty  "(}od-sj)eed"  on  their  way. 
We  have  heard  since,  that  a  small  company  l)e- 
'•ame  detached  ami  settled  on  ITnion  IJuildings 
and  gardens,  covering  the  whole  area  with  a 
brown,  living  cai-pet ;  but  it  seemed  not  to  their 
taste,  and  soon  the  little  truants  raced  after 
theii"  comrades. 

All  are  grateful  that  it  was  but  a  passing 
show.  Had  it  settled  on  Pretoria,  destruction 
and  devastation  to  all  vegetable  life,  whicii 
the  storm  may  have  sp«red,  would  have  re- 
f  ulted.  Perha|)s.  soon  we  sliall  hear  of  its  des- 
tiiuition.  for  these  small  vultures  make  them- 
selves very  much  at  home  till  not  as  much  as 
a  blade  of  grass,  a  leaf  on  a  tree,  rising  crops 
or  any  greenery  is  left.  Then,  having  ruined 
the  poor  farmer.s,  they  seek  fresh  pastures. 
There  were  visitations  n|)  the  country,  in  the 
Tian.svaal,  during  the  early  months  of  last 
yiar,  rs  well  as  droughts.  Hoods  and  hail 
stoi'ins,  causiug  great  distress  and  devastaling 
vast    tracts   of  land. 

At  last  the  farm(M•^;  are  waking  up  to  lite 
necessity  of  discovering  means  for  desti'oyiiig 
or  fi'ightening  away  these  locusts  which  have 
been  propagating  since  the  days  of  th<Mr 
Figyptian  birth.  Anyone  seeing  the  vast  arm- 
ament we  beheld  Avould  d'mbt  very  much  the 
rucic^s  of  theii'  ell'orls;  but  those  who  sh-ivo 
are  to  be  commended  and  will  make  fortunes 
if  success  attends   them. 

\  suggest,  very  privat(dy,  of  course,  thai 
a  fusilade  of  rcxd^^ets  should  greet  their  arrival 
ami  keep  up  until  they  have  had  enough  of  il. 
If  it  be  true  that  fii'c  f lightens  all  animals,  it 
>hould  have  some  ell'ect.  And  what  about 
cannonading?  If  the  creatui'es  have  ears,  they 
might  be  alarmed.  R.ut  likely  those  Avho  are 
nM)re  intima1(dy  accpiainted  with  these  little 
pests,  would  smile  at  my  suggestions.  I  yield 
them  the  laugh,  but  would  be  glad  that  the 
fanners  should  know  of  oui-  good  Avill  to  as.sist 
lliem    to    ward   olV   futuic    visitations. 
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THE    IDEA    OF    COMEDY 


BOWN   tlirough   the    centuries   have   come 
sucli    multifarious   expressions   of     well- 
uigh   every  phase   of  thought  whieli   tlie 
human  brain  can  conceive,  that  we  20th  cen- 
tury expk)rers  in  intellectual  fields  are  baffled 
from  the  outset. 

The  conviction  prevalent  to-day  is  that  the 
harvests  have  all  been  reaped,  and  if  even 
Chaucer  called  himself  a  gleaner,  the  added 
centuries  since  his  time  can  scarce  have  left 
an  ear  to  gather ! 

One  resource,  hoAvever,  remains  to  tlie 
myriad  wi'itei's  who  still  jyersevere  in  their 
avocation,  and  that  is  to  "make  a  j)osie  of  other 
men's  thoughts"'  and  bind  them  with  their 
own  linkv.  as  Montaigne  professed  to  do  over 
three  centuries  ago. 

Such  a  "posie"  is  hei'e  presented,  chosen 
from  ideas  of  comedy  expressed  mainly  by 
Mededith  and  Courtney,  Avith  a  liidcing  appli- 
cation to  Moliere  "en  pas-iant,"  and  to  Shake- 
speare "en  restant." 

"The  Idea  of  Comedy  and  the  Uses  of  the 
Comic  Spirit,"  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  George  Meredith  at  tlie  London 
Institution.  Feb.  1.  1877.  This  was  first  pub- 
lished in  essay  form  in  "The  New  Quarterly 
Review"  for  April.  1877.  and  eventually  in  the 
book  form,  called  by  W.  L.  (.'ourtney,  "an  au- 
thoritative work  which  no  one  would  omit 
considering  in  this  reference,"  that  is,  to 
comedy.  Courtney  maintains  that  in  this  essay 
"the  whole  idea  and  stamp  of  what  comedy 
means  is  founded  on  the  polite  and  distinguish- 
ed plays  of  Moliere.  and  also  of  Congreve,  types 
of  that  kind  of  woi"k  which  is  only  possible 
in  a  highly  civilized  society  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  taste  and  breeding,  met  for  the  ex- 
change of  verbal  wit  and  fasliionable  intri- 
gue." 

It  will  surely  interest  us.  then,  to  examine 
closely   just   what  Meredith's    idea   of  comedy 


Avas.  and  our  study  can  hardly  fail  to  resuh 
in  extenuating  this  idea  beyond  the  liinit  which 
('ourtney  assigns  to  it. 

One  difficulty  in  handling  this  essay  results 
from  its  scattered  styU\  for  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  types  of  comedy  neither  chronological 
noi-  natioiuil  divisions  are  folloAved.  The  diffi- 
culty may  be  obviated,  however,  by  reading 
the  essay  to  the  end  and  synthesising  accord- 
ing to  oui"  pleasure. 

The  opening  pages  deal  Avith  laughter,  an 
almost  indispensable  concomitant  to  comedy. 
"C'est  une  etrange  entreprise  que  celle  de 
faire  rire  les  honnetes  gensi. "  the  author  quotes 
from  ^Moliere;  and  incidentally,  the  introduc- 
tion to  agelasts,  misogelasts  and  hy[>ergelasts 
))roves  curioudy  interesting  from  a  philolo- 
gical [loint  of  view.  It  may  possil)1y  take  the 
(Ireek  explicative  misogelos.  to  connect  these 
foreign  looking  words  Avith  plain  English 
"laughter"  subjected  to  mutation  by  the 
suggestive  prefixes. 

The  i)roduction  of  laughter  iMeredith  con- 
siders essential  to  Comedy,  but  he  takes  care 
to  emphasize  that  his  I'cference  is  to  "thought- 
ful laughter,"  Avhich  expression  Courtney  calls 
"a  good  phrase,"  and  further  defines  as  "an 
inner  experience — a  sort  of  intei-nal  chuckle — ■ 
Avhich  does  not  display  external  manifestations. 
It  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  intelh'ct  Avlien  situa- 
tions, or  characters,  or,  sometimes,  i)hrases 
strike   one  as  happy  exiiibitions   of   humour." 

The  poAver  to  touch  and  kindle  the  mind 
through  this  medium,  Mereditli  considers  must 
be  a  natal  gift.  Further  ideas  Avhich  he  de- 
velops are,  that  "comedy  is  the  fountain  of 
sound  sense;  not  the  less  ])erfectly  sound  on 
account  of  the  sinirkle";  that  " j)hilosoi)hic  and 
comic  poets  are  of  a  consinship  in  the  eye  they 
cast  on  life'';  that  "life  is  not  a  comedy,  but: 
soinething  sti'angely  mixed;  nor  is  comedy  a 
vile  mask."   as  some   would   have   it;  thait  "it 
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may  Ix'  ii('(!ej)te(l  mo  a  vcn-iion  of  the  ordinary 
woi'Idly  uiKU'i-staiuliiig  (if  our  social  life,  at 
least,  in  aceord  with  tlie  (uirrent  dicta  con- 
(•('niiii«>;  it";  tliat  "justly  treated,  it  throws  no 
iiifaiuous  refleetion  upon  life";  that  *'tlie  ideal- 
istic conception  of  comedy  gives  breadth  and 
opportunities  of  daring:  to  comic  genius  and 
helj)s  to  solve  the  ditificulties  it  creates";  that 
"folly  is  the  natni-al  {)r(!y  of  the  ''oinic";  tliat 
"comedy,  or  the  comic  element,  is  the  specif;-:? 
for  the  poison  of  delusion  while  Folly  is  pas«- 
in":  from  the  state  of  vapour  to  substantial 
form";  that  "the  sense  of  the  comic  is  niuch 
blunted  by  habits  of  punning  aud  of  usin;? 
liumouristic  plirase";  that  "the  stroke  of  tjie 
great  humourist  is  world  wide,  with  liglits 
of  tragedy  in  his  laughter";  that  "comedy  is 
an  interpretation  of  the  general  mind,  and  is 
for  that  reason  of  ne<3essity  kept  in  restraint"; 
here  Meredith  gives  the  French  superior  credit 
for  the  stress  they  lay  on  "mesure  et  gout," 
and  in  Ihis  j-esi)ect  acknowle^lges  them  our 
tea(^hers. 

One  of  his  closang  remarks  refers  to  the 
narrow  tield  of  the  comic  poet  who  "is  not  con- 
cerned with  beginnings  or  endings  or  surround- 
ings, but  with  what  you  are  now  weaving," 

]\rereditirs  exalted  idea  of  comedy  is  dis- 
played in  the  etl'ects  he  attributes  to  its  in- 
flueiu'e.  One  excellent  test  of  the  civilization 
of  a  country  he  takes  to  be  the  flourishing  of 
comedy  and  the  (iomic  idea;  and  the  test  of 
true  comedy,  he  maintains,  is  that  it  shall 
awaken  thoughtful  laughter. 

True  comedy,  he  insinuates,  exclud'vs  the 
personal  element  and  deals  Avith  the  foibles  of 
mankind  in  g^neral,  over  whom  a  Spirit  may 
be  discerned,  and  wherever  they  wax  out  of 
proportion,  "this  spirit  overhead  will  h'oic 
humanely  malign  and  east  an  oblique  light  on 
them,  followed  by  volleys  of  silvery  laughter. 
That  is  the  comic  spirit."  "A  perception  of 
this  comic  spirit,"  he  says,  "gives  high  fellow- 
ship. You  become  a  citizen  of  the  selecter 
world,  the  highest  avc  know  of  in  connection 
with  our  old  world,  Avhieh  is  not  supermun- 
dane. Look  there  for  your  unehallangeaible 
upper  class ! 


The  advantages  of  belonging  to  this  upi)er 
classi  he  makes  manifest,  and  the  attractioii.s 
he  increases  by  citing  the  delightful  writers 
Avho  lure  us.  into  its  charmed  precincts.  Giving 
precedence  to  antiquity,  Ave  are  interested  in 
following  Meredith's  views  on  the  great  wi-it- 
ei"s  of  comedy. 

.Menandei-  has  tlie  undisputed  lii-st  place, 
and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge of  his  personality  and  works,  the  credit 
of  handing  him  down  to  posterity  is  largely 
attributed  to  Terrence.  Courtney  gives  further 
l)roof  of  his  popularity  by  asserting  that  he 
became  the  idol,  the  superlatively  favourite 
writer  of  antiquity  and  tliat  even  St.  Paul 
quoted  him  in  the  First  (^orinthiaiis,  cli.  15,  v. 
.'}•?,  Avhere  is  found  the  text:  "Evil  comnnmi- 
cations  corrupt  good  manners."  Other  moi'al 
maxims  attributed  to  him  are:  "The  pr<)j)erty 
of  fi-iends  is  common,"  and  the  nnich  (pioted, 
"  Wliom  the  gods  Ioac  die  young." 

Anmnd  tbe  name  of  Aristophanes  there 
rests  not  the  same  obscurity,  and  Meredith  as- 
signs him  his  important  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comedy.  He  first  adopts  him  as  a  cri- 
terion in  his  criticism  of  A'aried  comedies,  then 
])ays  him  this  special  tribute:  "He  is  an  ag- 
gi'eirate  of  many  men,  all  of  a  certain  greatness. 
AVe  may  build  up  a  conception  of  his  ])()\vers 
if  we  mount  Rabelais  upon  Hudibras,  lift  him 
with  the  songfulness  of  Shelley,  give  him  a  vein 
of  Heini-ich  Heine,  and  cover  him  Avith  the  man- 
tle of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  adding  (that  thei-e  may 
be  some  Irish  in  him)  a  dash  of  (}  rat  tan,  be- 
fore he  is  in  motion." 

With  full  acknowledgment  of  the  humour 
found  in  Aristophanes'  Frogs  and  Clouds  and 
IJii-ds,  Meredith  does  7iot  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  laughter  resulting  from  such  humour  "is  not 
illuminating;  it  is  not  the  laughter  of  the 
mind." 

The  reference  made  to  modei'ii  authors  in- 
cludes a  casual  mentioti  of  Italian,  Spanish  and 
(Jerman  comedies,  French  centralized  in  ^loliere 
and  English  elevated  to  the  unapproachable  in 
Shakespeare.  Moliere  certainly  receives  tlie 
lion's  shaie  of  the  essay  and  Ave  nnist  acknow- 
ledge that  he  deserves  the  roA'al  prerogative. 
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To  state  Meredith's  appi-eciatioii  of  Molieie 
AvoLild  mean  to  eover  tlie  wliole  j^roinul  of  tlic 
essay,  for  in  its  scattered  style  tliei-e  are  sprink- 
lings of  the  Freneh  dramatist  all  through  the 
hook.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  does  full 
justice  to  Moliei-e,  that  he  hrini^s  out  all  the 
delicate  shades  of  hvniiour  at  which  tlie  iiitel- 
hictual  scarcely  laugh  and  whose  smile  (!ve:i 
horders  on  a  sigh.  Moliere's  immortal  ])erson- 
ages  are  hrought  together  in  one  consideration, 
Alceste  prepondei'ating  and  then  desccMdiiig  the 
scale  come  TartutVe  and  nar])agon  and  Orgon, 
Celimene  and  Dorine  and  the  Precieiises  and  the 
Femmes  ,Savant(;s,  each  character  treated  with 
such  exquisite  discrimination  that  it  stands  out  a 
type  of  Moliere's  creations  an<l  an  extended  evi- 
dence of  Meredith's  just  valuation  of  such  dra- 
matic skill. 

The  English  dramatists  mentioned  l)y  Mere- 
dith are  chiefly  confined  to  Congreve  and  Shake- 
speare. Byron  receives  a  mention  of  having 
"splendid  powers  of  luimour,  but  no  comic 
sense;  of  excelling  in  poetic  satire,  fusing  at 
times  to  hard  irony."  Meredith,  however,  takes 
great  care  to  dit^'erentiate  between  the  satirist 
and  the  write i-  of  true  comedy. 

Jonson  and  Massinger  receive  ])assing  tiotic*^ 
and  the  staleniciit  that  "the  comic  of  Jonson 
is  a  scholar's  excogitation  of  the  comic;  that 
of  Massinger  a  moralist's." 

Many  pages  are  devoted  to  Congreve,  who 
he  says  "excels  all  his  English  rivals  in  liis  liter- 
ary force  and  a  succinctness  of  style  peculiar 
to  him.  He  had  correct  judgment,  a  correct 
ear,  a  readiness  of  illusti-ation  within  a  narrow 
range.  lie  hits  the  mean  of  a  tine  style  and 
a  natural  in  dialogue.  He  is  at  once  precise  and 
voluble.  He  is  a  classic  and  is  worthy  of  tread- 
ing a  measure  with  Moli«''re." 

Meredith  may  have  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  indulge  in  ])rolonged  praises  of  Shakespeare. 
Whatever  his  reason,  apart  from  chance  refer- 
ences here  and  there,  he  devoted  scarcely  more 
than  a  page  to  him  whom  he  has  likened  to  Aris- 
tophanes, "an  unapproachable."  His  only  dir- 
ect tribute  is:  "Shakespenre  is  a  well-.spring 
of  characters  which  are  saturated  with  the  comic 
spirit:  with  more  of  what  we  call  the  bk)od-life 


than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  out  of  Shake- 
sjieare ;  and  they  are  of  this  world,  but  they  are 
of  the  world  enlarged  to  our  embrace  by  imag- 
iiuitiou.  and  by  great  poetic  imagination.  They 
are.  asi  it  were,  creatures  of  the  woods  and  wilds, 
not  in  walled  towns,  not  grouped  and  toned  to 
pursue  a  comic  exhibition  of  the  narrower  world 
of  society.  Jacques,  Falstaff  and  his  regiment, 
the  varied  troops  of  clowns,  Malvolio,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  and  Fluellan — marvellous  Welshman!  — 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  Dogberry  and  the  rest, 
are  subjects  of  a  special  study  in  the  poetically 
comic." 

To  judge  of  Shakespeare's  mei'its  from 
Meredith's  idea  of  comedy,  we  must.  Ihcu.  aj) 
ply  the  latter 's  principles  to  his  comedies  an<i 
see  in  how  far  the  parallelism  may  be  tiaced. 
If  we  begin  with  the  much  emphasized  j)owei'  to 
touch  and  kindle  the  mind  through  the  medium 
of  thoughtful  laughter,  Ave  iind  Shakespeare 
am])ly  fulfilling  the  requirement;  not  in  all  his 
comedies,  it  is  true,  for  in  "The  Comedy  of  Er- 
loi-s"  and  ".Midsummer  Nighl 's  Dream"  at 
least,  the  farcical  element  prevails;  but  in  the 
highei-  tone  of  comedy  1lie  laughter  merges  into 
serious  reflections  of  ])sych()logical  interest,  au  I 
wherever  the  destiny  of  a  soul  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance, the  humorous  side  of  the  situation  could 
never  ])revail  with  those  who  see  ami  respect 
the  seriousness  of  life. 

"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  would  seem 
to  claim  kinship  with  the  farcical  plays,  had  Ave 
not  met  Falstaff  i)reviously  in  his  ])i-oi)ei-  s[)here. 
Finding'  him  in  an  atmosphere  Avliolly  unfavour- 
able to  him,  Ave  see  the  ])athetic  rather  than  Ihe 
lunnorous  aspect  of  the  situation. 

In  these  comedy  scenes  enacted  in  the  sha- 
doAV  of  tragedy,  Shakespeare  upholds  other 
priuciplef*  of  Meredith,  for  instance  that  "life 
is  not  a  comedy,  but  sometimes  strangely  mix- 
ed," and  that  "the  stroke  of  the  great  humor- 
i^'t  is  world  Avide,  Avith  lights  of  tragedy  in  his 
laughter." 

Meredith's  next  requirements,  souiul  sense 
and  philoso])hic  trend,  do  not  find  resi)onye  in 
Shakespeai-e,  Avho  lives  in  an  imaginative  realm 
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WHITE    GLORY 


MAUV  LOU  MARTIN  sat.  a  piiik-clioekod 
slip  of  a  girl,  on  the  ^Martin  back-door- 
step. It  was  a  bright,  bree/y  nioi-niiig  in 
August,  a  morning  conducive  to  high  spirits, 
for  a  prolonged  Iieavy  rain  had  freshened  the 
whole  heat-fiagged  world,  and  Mary  Lou  sang 
as  she  deftly  split  the  fat  pea-i)ods  and  spilled 
the  shiny  green  pellets  into  an  e(|ually  shiny 
pan.  Something  in  her  face  shone  too;  the 
morning-glories  on  the  fence  seemed  to  brighten 
to  more  vivid  pinkness  as  they  watched  her, 
and  a  sparrow,  hopping  near,  nodded  appro- 
val of  iier  song. 

Within  the  house,  Mary  Lou's  mother  could 
\)€  heard  stepping  briskly  about  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  morning's  tasks.  The  industrious 
dip-clip  of  the  lawn-mower  betokened  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's presence  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
down  the  street  ^Fary  Lou  could  see  little  bro- 
ther Benny's  fat,  sturdy  form,  marching  at 
the  head  of  a  small,  but  doughty,  band  of 
warriors,  making  discordant  militant  music 
on   battered   horns   and   dish-pans, 

Mary  I/ou  stopped  singing  suddenly  and 
gave  vent  to  a  sigh.  Her  twenty  years  loomed 
prodigious  by  tlie  side  of  Benny's  eare-free 
seven.  Sheltered  years  they  had  been,  Mary 
Lou  realized,  with  a  throb  of  gratitude  for  the 
father  who  had  struggled  through  tlie  years 
of  ill-health  and  financial  embarrassment, 
holding  desperately  to  his  arduous  and  poorly- 
l)aid  post  as  book-keeper  for  the  city  Gas  Com- 
{)any,  a  pathetic  example  of  the  man  who 
knows  and  accepts  his  own  lacks  and  limita- 
tions; and  for  her  mother,  one  of  that  brave 
army  of  Canadian'  women,  wives  of  such  men, 
Avhose  last  year's  hats,  retrimmed,  pay  the 
dentist's  bill,  and  whose  tired  eyes  keep  ''smil- 
ing through"  with  a  persistent  courage  in  the 
face  of  great  adversities, 

Mary   Lou    brushed    a    soft    strand   of   hair 


fi-om  hei-  forehead  and  leaned,  chin  on  hand, 
her  eyes  growing  dreamy  with  their  glances 
down  the  bygone  years  of  her  childhood.  Cer- 
tain incidents  stood  our  clearly  to  her  con- 
sciousness— the  baby  habit  of  tying  a  loved 
grandfather's  lame  leg  to  the  dining-room 
table  in  the  course  of  his  la.st  meal  with  them 
until  the  next  visit;  mother's  grave  reproof 
when,  in  answer  to  Grandfather's  time-worn 
query  as  to  whether  Mary  Lou  preferred  dates 
or  pink  gum-drops  as  a  bribe  to  untie  the  leg, 
the  little  girl  admitted  an  intense  desire  for 
"Bofe.  please";  the  long  hours  of  joyous  com- 
panionship with  Jim,  the  twin  brother,  when 
they  played  under  the  happy  agreement  of 
"Girls'  play"  one  day,  and  "CoAvboyis  or  In- 
dian scout"  the  day  succeeding;  Mary  Lou 
baiting  fishhooks  with  wi-i.ggling  worms  for 
the  adored  brother,  and  he,  Avith  masculine 
condescension  to  her  weakness,  consenting  to 
plaster  the  broken  doll's  head;  the  drab  lone- 
liness of  the  year  Avhen  Jim  abandoned  "Girls' 
plays"  and  took  to  swimming  with  boys  in  the 
millstream  and  drawing  away  a  little  shame- 
facedly from  ]\Iary  Ix)u's  moist  ki.sses,  and 
then- — that  poignant  hour  when  Jim's  thin, 
drip{)ing-wet  body  was  carried  home  and  Mary 
Lou  knew  he  would  never  come  whistling  down 
the  street  again  nor  })u]l  her  re<ldish  braid 
and  call  her  "Ginger."  Then  there  was  those 
brief,  estatic  hours  and  heart-felt  disappoint- 
ments to  which  Mary  Lou  referred  a  little 
sadly  as  "Gi*owing  Up," 

"Growing  Up"  meant  learning  to  take 
things  calmly  instead  of  hugging  mother  to 
pieces  with  joy  over  a  new  dress  or  sobbing 
passionately  for  hours  over  the  sufferings  of 
Beth  in  "Little  Women,"  It  meant  also  many 
f-ad  little  discoveries  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  the 
world,  and  that  every  separate  soul  had  some 
burden  to  bear  and  for  manv  the  bui'den  Avas 
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too  heavy.  It  ineaiit  finding  out  that  blissful 
I'airy-talc  lovers  never  escaped  from  the  covers 
of  the  book  they  lived  in,  and  that  love  in  real 
life  was  nine  parts  sacrifice,  even  though  nio- 
tlier  and  her  circle  of  iniddle-aged,  quiet,  kind- 
ly friends  seemed  to  rejoice  in  that  love  and 
what  tlie  years  had  brought  with  them.  To 
IMary  Lou  it  meant  hurt  pride  over  i-ejected 
bits  of  dainty,  ordinary  verse,  the  shattering 
of  many  childhood  ambitions,  great  h)neliness 
that  even  mother  could  not  ])cne1rate.  and 
tlie  world  a  bewildering  place  of  lost  ho])es 
and  broken  dreams. 

But  then  Denny  came.  And  Denny's  eyes 
Avere  tender  and  Denny's  heart  was  true.  And 
Denny  held  up  the  mirror  of  liis  lionesty  and 
his  -sane,  contented  outlook  on  Life,  and  sliow- 
ed  Mary  Lou  that  many  of  the  hi-olven  dreams 
were  oidy  shattered  bubbles,  multi-coloured 
and  fragile,  lighting  the  air  one  moment  and 
going  out  the  next  to  leave  tlie  woi-ld  no 
poorer  for  their  absence,  since  God's  sun  still 
shone  and  the  bubble-'pipe  was  close  at  liand. 

Denny  was  a  penniless  young  graduate  of 
medicine  with  naught  in  all  the  world  but  a 
shingle  to  hang  out  and  a  dauntless  Irish  hearf, 
and — since  the  gods  wei'e  kind  and  luck  was 
with  Erin,  Mary  Lou!  Then  .Mary  Lou  ])ro- 
ceeded  to  transfer  tlie  enthusiasm  with  wliicli, 
hitherto,  she  liad  rejoiced  in  and  wei)t  over  be- 
ing alive,  to  loving  Doctor  Denny.  She 
thought  often  with  a  little  rush  of  tenderness 
of  how  she  should  try  to  make  up  to  him  for 
the  mother  he  had  never  known  and  the  home 
lost  to  him  in  childhood.  It  was  sweet  to  plan 
tluis,  and  the  peas  suffered  neglect  while  Mary 
Lou's  cheek's  flushed  pinker  and  a  little  glad 
light  grew  and  grew  in  her  eyes  and  si)read 
over  her  whole  face  in  a  lovely,  luminous 
glory.  Then  Mary  Lou's  mother  called  and 
the  voice  broke  in  sharply  on  lier  meditations, 
so  that  she  gave  a  nervous  little  junrp  and 
])an  and  peas  slipped  to  the  ground.  Ilalf- 
ashained  of  her  absent  mood,  she  stooped 
quickly  and  as  nIic  did  so,  her  foot  slip])ed  on 
a  moist  pod  and  she  fell  with  a  stunning  force 
against  the  step. 


PART  n. 

Mary  Lou  did  wake  from  those  torturesome 
dreams  by  and  by.  awakened  to  find  her  mo- 
ther's briglit,  brave  eyes  upon  her,  smiling  still, 
althougli  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  Fa- 
tlier  was  there  too,  and  his  shoulders  stooped 
more  tii'edly  than  ever  and  the  lines  on  liis 
thin,  gentle  face  wei-e  deeper.  And  Denny — 
Denny  with  those  tell-tale  eyes  of  his  blurred 
with  anguish.  Mary  Lou  struggled  up  against 
the  pillows  and  summoned  u  pitiful,  twisted 
little  smile.  The  movement  brought  no  actual 
l)ain  ;  her  limbs  were  free  to  move. 

"I'm  all  right,  folks,"  she  cried.  "^Mother, 
Father,  I'm  all  right.  Don't  look  so  sti'icken. 
Denny,  Avhat  is  tlie  matter?'' 

There  was  a  tense  hush  in  the  little  room. 
.Mr.  Mai-tin  turned  suddenly  away  and  almost 
knocked  into  a  starched  white  person  at  the 
door  who  came  forward,  brisk  and  capable,  to 
the  bedside. 

"Soi  that's  it,"  she  summed  up,  rapidly. 
"Then  the  sooner  she  knows  it,  the  better.  All 
right.  Dr.  Dennison,  I'll  take  the  responsibility 
on  my  own  shoulders." 

Before  Denny  could  move,  she  picked  uj)  a 
hand-mirror  from  Mary  Lou's  dressing-table 
and  thrust  it  into  the  girl's  hands. 

"Don't  take  it  too  hard,  my  dear."  slie 
said,  not  unkindly.  "Myself,  I  think  it's  rather 
pretty." 

Little  Mary  Lou  Martin  just  gazed  and 
gazed.  'She  did  not  drop  'the  mirror  nor 
sci'eam,  nor  faint.  She  just  looked  at  those 
lovely  blue  eyes  and  the  cheeks  that  were  get- 
ting back  their  pink  flush,  the  red  lips  and 
then,  in  vivid,  startling  leontrast,  the  aureole 
of  soft  hair,  beautifully  waving, — ^lustreless, 
snowy  white!  And  then  Avith  a  little  sigh,  she 
looked  at  Denny. 

"I  guess  I  can  stand  it,  Denny,"  she  said 
a  little  piteously.  "But — it's  hard  on  you  to 
have  an  old  lady  for  a  bride.*' 

But  if  Mary  Lou  Avas  brave  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  sad  discovery  the  days  of  real 
testing  came  later  on,  when,  fully-recovered 
and  strong,  she  slipped  back  into  the  old  rou- 
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tine  with  its  little  added  zest  of  wedding-pre- 
parations. And  lUtle  ^lary  Lou  wasi  only 
twenty  and  the  test  was  very  hard,  so  that 
when  Denny  put  tender  arms  around  lier  in 
the  twilight  and  tohl  lier  he  loved  every  separ- 
ate, gleaming  strand.  Mary  Lou  just  sighed 
and  looked  unhappy,  and  wheu  her  girl  friends 
said  it  was  beeoniing;  aud  those  kindly,  mid- 
dle-aged women  with  whom  her  mother  occa- 
sionally quilted,  or  hob-nobbed  over  crochet 
patterns  loudly  and  emphatically  mourned  the 
wrinkles  and  the  dim  eyes  that  accompanied 
their  own  white  hair,  she  looked  hurt  and  in- 
credulous and  slippe;!  away  to  choke  back  the 
tears. 

Never,  never,  in  all  her  sensitive  young 
life,  had  Mary  Lou  been  so  alone — so  utterly 
lonely  in  her  sorrow.  Never  did  she  so  des- 
pise herself  for  lier  inability  to  bridge  the 
gulf  that  seemed  to  se[)arate  her  from  her  ten- 
der mother.  Hour  after  hour  she  lay  awake 
in  the  darkiu'ss  when  the  little  house  was  quiet, 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  Denny  was  jn-el end- 
ing his  ap|)arcnt  inditTci'cnce  to  the  change 
in  her. 

"It  is,"  she  would  say.  clenching  her  slen- 
der hands  l)eneath  the  coveidets,  "it  is  theii' 
kind  of  h)ve- — niiu>  parts  sacrifice.  But  Denny 
used  to  say,  'It  is  like  dusty  bronze — her  hair, 
with  the  shimmer  showing  through  the  dust.'  " 

Deliberately  she  built  herself  a  little  house 
of  tragedy  and  then  bruised  hei-  very  soul  in 
her  ell'orts  to  escap(>  its  confinement.  She  did 
.imt  see  that  Fate,  as  if  sueei-ing  at  her  small 
misery,  was  compassing  her  life  about  with  a 
tragedy  that  should  make  hei-  vain  little  sor- 
row as  naught.  Foi-  Denny  Dennison  ^vas 
going  blind. 

IMary  Lou's  mother  saw  that  the  tender  grey 
eyes  were  netted  around  with  the  fine  wriid<l(!s 
of  overstrain.  Mai-y  Ijou's  father  knew  that 
a  haunting  dread  sometimes  shadowed  the 
tenderness  they  held  for  Mary  Lou.  One  even- 
ing, when  Denny  sat  on  the  Afartin  verandah 
step,  with  Mary  Lou,  a  little  moody,  by  his 
side,  and  the  young  violinist  aci-oss  the  sti-eet 
throbbed    out    his   musical    i)a.ssion   in     "Lead 


Kindly  Light,"  Mary  Lou's  father  saw  a 
spasm  of  sudden  terror  twitch  Denny's  lips. 
But  little  Mary  Lou  never  guessed  until  the 
day  her  father  and  mother  told  her  as  gently 
as  possible  that  Denny  was  to  undergo  an  op- 
eration at  the  Hospital  that  would  decide  whe- 
ther Jiis  sight  could  be  saved  or  not.  Mary 
Lou  received  the  announcement  quietly,  went 
u])  to  her  room  and  came  doAvn  with  her 
severe  little  black  hat  covering  the  hated  white 
hair,  and  wejit  with  her  ])arents  to  the  hos- 
pital. Benny  Avent  too,  with  his  fat  little 
hand  cuddling  in  his  sister's,  puzzled  as  to  this 
strange  turn  of  events,  but  doggedly  devoted 
to  his  sister. 

There  was  no  pos.si))le  chance  of  word  froiu 
the  doctors  for  hours.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Martin 
waited  unobtrusively,  looking  unusually  de- 
ferential to  the  hospital  attendants  who  hurried 
by;  but  Mary  Lou  sought  out  an  empty  room 
and  sat  dowji  by  the  window  to  thiidc.  It  re- 
quii-ed  a  stupeiidous  eifort  to  sort  out  the  tan- 
gle of  impossible  things  that  had  ])ecome  facts 
in  this  (duios  of  her  life. 

But  sitting  quietly  thei-e  with  her  lovely 
eyes  sombre  in  thought,  the  truth  flashed  upon 
her.  She  turned  white  to  the  lii)s,  her  whole 
body  rigid  with  awe  at  her  thought. 

"Ves,  I  have  learned,"  said  Mary  Lou, 
tensely,  "1  was  ashamed  of  my  disfigurenu'iit. 
and  to  i)lease  me  Ood  has  hidden  it  from 
Denny." 

She  di-opped  to  her  knees  suddeidy.  "Oh 
(lod!  Oh  (Jod!"  she  i)i-ayed  in  the  intensify 
of  her  feeding,  "Let  him  see  and  I  will  never 
be  ashamed  again  I" 

Moments  ])assed  and  a  thin  wail  fi-om  aci-oss 
the  coi-ridor  betokened  the  entrance  info  the 
world  of  another  small  soul.  .Mary  Lou  sobbed 
when  she  heard  it.  sobbed  when  incongruous 
laughter  floated  up  to  hei-  from  a  group  of 
gossii)ing  Avomen  in  the  sti-eet  Ixdow.  In  the 
convalescents'  ward  a  phonograph  began  play- 
ing and  a   woman's  voice  sang  the  hymn, 

"Mother,  see  my  tears,  see  my  tears  ai-e  falling, 
Thou    hast   also  sorrow   known" — 
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A   voice   sp(»ko   lier  name.     Tt   sounded,   to  reqiiii-es   saerifice,  and   must   liave   it   to   pri)ve 

liei*     sensitive   ears,     accusing.      Yet   a   kindly  '^^  greatness. 

l)ressure  beneath  lier  arm   aided  I.er  faltering  ^'^'^  '^''"">'  l>P"".vson.  freed  for  the  moment 

progress   down    the   long   hall.     She    stumbled  ^"'•""^  '''^  bandages,  lifted  eyes  of  a   great  and 

,      ,-.  .11-,  ,     ,  1  ,  •      XI  understanding   tenderness, 

to   Dennv  s  bedside  ami  sliowed  hini  those  an-  ^^^^  t  ,  , 

.  ,       *  Mary  Lou,  sAveetheart,      lie  said,  and  his 

guished  eyes.  ,       ,    4.    "  i     i    ,        ,    •      ./m,    ^    ^,7,  -.,      n^ 

hand    touched    ber    hair,       Ihat    White    Glory 

''Denny,  Denny."  she  sobbed  brokenly,  '•!  brought    me    back— from    the    Dark.      All     is 

did    not    know   that    love  -great    love — always  well." 


^<^«i3iL*^ 


A  &pringtimr  (jpu^at 


IJy    An.nk    SrTHKKi.wi).   GiKii'ir. 


Fiiltle  hid  heart  of  me,  why  are  you  beating  so? 

Wliat's  in  a  Spiingtime  to  wake  such  a  thrill? 
Ijook  how  the  Master  is  tenderly  touciiing 
With  His  fresh  tints  the  drear  dun  of  tlie  iiill. 
See  how  His  footstei)s  are  rousing  the  s|)ring- 
blossoms, — 

Flushed    with    sweet    slumber    they     rise     to 
adoi-e  their  king; 

Fresh  river-winds  give  the  sign  to  the  willow 
trees, 

All   the   slim    branches   bend   humbly   befon^ 
their  King  I 

Little  gay  feet  of  me,  where  are  you  tripping 
to? 

Shunning  the  paths  'tis  safe  habit  to  tread? 
(Jreenwoods  afe  beckoning,  Avaters  are  bub- 
bling, 
IJlossonis  i-eborn  again,  long  have  been  dead. 


Look   how   the    robins  are   drunk    with     the 

heady  air, 
(*ai-olling  loudly,  proiul  songs  of  their  nes(- 

ing  time; 
Lovely  young  earth  like  a  maid  in  her  purity. 
Stretches  luxuriant  out  of  her  resting  time! 

Speak,  little  soul  of  me,  why  do  1  tremble  so, 
rWhite  in  my  reverence,  awed  into  fright? 
Ah.  you  looked  up  to  the  One  Who  created  it. 
All  this  vast  beauty,  so  tender  and  right; 
In  His  deep  eyes  there  was  love  for  you.  care 

for  .you, 
From  His  kind  hands  fell  the  blossoms  you 

sing. 
And   lo !   while   you   watched,  you   foi'got   in 
your  worshipping 
The  sweet  gift  He  gave,  for  the  Giver  of  Spring. 
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ONE    SUMMER'S    PILGRIMAGE 


CHAPTER  III.— FLORENCE  AND  MILAN 


TIIOIKIIl  the  pilgrims  left  large  portions 
of  their  hearts  in  Rome,  "and  though 
Florence  is  Rome's,  traditional  enemy  and 
rival,  they  were  far  from  endorsiing  Clarion 
CraA\'*ford's  too  partial  isentiments  -svhen  he 
said:  "I  am  far  too  good  a  Roman  not  to 
hate  Florence."  Had  lie  survived  the  last 
stiri-ing  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  country 
and  the  world,  he  would  no  doubt  have  soft- 
ened that  dictum,  as  his  distinguislied  sister, 
who  seems  to  have  shared  his  feelings  in  this 
instance,  would  surely  have  done. 

The  beauty  of  Florence — one  which  is  all 
her  own,  both  natural  and  cultural,  witli  iicr 
treasures  of  art,  numerous  and  great  enough 
to  have  established  the  fame  of  the  whole  of 
Italy,  called  out  the  warmest  admiration  and 
affection  of  the  travellers. 

Tiie  individuality  of  Italian  cities  is  nu)st 
striking.  In  many,  the  ditl'ei-ences  are  so 
marked  that  comparison  is  impossible.  The 
centnries  during  which  each  city  of  impoi-t- 
ance  was  a.  kingdom  in  itself — not  oidy  ind(^- 
pendent  of,  but  raaintainin.g  an  attitude  of 
fierce  hostility  towards  tlu;  neighboriiig  king 
doms  —  are  responsible.  But  while  such  an 
attitude  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  inces- 
sant warfare,  it  was  a  strong  factor  in  produc- 
ing that  spirit  of  rivalry  so  favorable  to  the 
development  of  art  and  science.  A  city  which 
can  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  or  the  chief  i)a- 
tron  of  such  men  as  Dante,  Michael  Angclo. 
(Jalileo,  Fra  Angelico,  Luca  dclla  Hohbia, 
Ciiuahue,  Lippo  Lippi,  Alfiei-i,  Savonarola, 
(Jhirlandajo,   and   a    host    of  others   who    have 


won — not  their  own  country's  acclaim  alone, 
but  that  of  the  entire  world — may  be  j)ardoned 
for  some  of  the  proud  and  haughty  attitude  as- 
(  ribed  to  it  by  its  enemies. 

Our  apartment  in  the  hotel  of  the  classic 
city  was  a  delightful  one.  It  was  hardly  a 
story  above  the  street  and  had  windows  open- 
ing upon  a  wide  view  of  the  Ai-no,  which  was 
distant  only  by  a  few  yards.  Here  we  I'csted 
and  dined,  and  then  went  out  to  locate  the 
nearest  church.  To  our  joy,  we  found  it  af- 
ter a  walk  of  five  minutes.  It  Avas  the  Church 
of  All  Saints,  conducted  by  the  Franciscan 
Friars.  The  sanctuary  was  laden  with  votive 
candles  surrounding  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony — 
a  favorable  augury  to  begin  with.  A  dear  old 
Brother  seeing  that  we  were  strangei-s,  beck- 
oned us  to  follow  him  to  the  sacristy,  while 
he  summoned  an  English-speaking  Friar — a  Fa- 
ther Anthony  Maloney  !  (his  name  another  good 
omen)  who  showed  us  every  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  his  power.  He  conducted  us  hiin- 
^'clf  to  the  great  Duomo,  which,  of  course,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  pilgrims  to  see  before  anything 
else. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  were  deep- 
ly iiripressed  with  this  masterpiece  of  art,  with 
its  bewildering  facade,  filled  with  statues  and 
ornamented  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs;  with 
the  great  bronze  doors  giving  entrance  to  the 
Baptistery,  whose  elaborate  design  and  jnarvel- 
lous  workmanship,  the  creations  of  Gliiberti. 
arc  among  the  world's  art  wonders,  and  are 
worth  a  pilgrinuige  in  themselves;  with  the 
Cami)anile,  a  tower  292  feet  high,  the  work  of 
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Cxiotto.  It  is  coated  witli  many-colored  luar- 
ble.s  and  adorned  with  statues  and  reliefs  by 
Donatello,  Andrea  Pisano  and  other  great  ones. 

On  the  steps  of  the  Duomo,  as  in  Rome, 
one  encounters  the  enterprising  vendors  of 
curios  and  works  of  art.  But  here,  the  merit 
of  their  wares  makes  its  own  appeal  and  calls 
for  less  eloquence  on  tlie  part  of  the  vendors. 
To  be  unmoved  at  the  sight  of  a  bronze  me- 
dallion of  Dante,  in  the  very  spot  upon  which 
he  must  have  walked,  would  seem  a  discour- 
tesy which  nothing  short  of  bankruptcy  could 
excuse.  The  same  holds  good  with  most  of 
their  oflferings.  "Is  your  sentiment  sincere  for 
these  great  ones?"  tliey  imply,  "then  you'll 
think  twice  before  a  refusal." 

!)uring  our  stay  in  Florence,  we  were  ac- 
coi'ded  many  privileges  through  the  kindness 
of  our  friend,  Father  Antliony.  He  invited  us 
to  serve  his  Mass,  at  his  private  altar,  an  of- 
fice we  were  glad  and  proud  to  ix-rrorm  :  lie 
lent  us  his  own  guide-book  of  the  cily  and  ar- 
ranged our  itinerary  out  of  his  su,i)eri()r  Avis- 
doni;  and  most  precicms  of  all  favours,  he  al- 
lowed us  to  venerate  the  greatest  relic  in  tlie 
jvosscssifui  of  the  Order:  the  habit  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  with  that  portion  burned 
out  by  the  fire  miraculously  enkiiullcd  in  hir^ 
heart,  at  the  moment  when  he  received  llic  stig- 
mata, on  Mt.  Alverno.  The  extreme  venera- 
tion in  which  this  relic  is  held  is  evi^lenced  by 
the  I'ichness  of  its  shrine,  and  its  wonderful 
pi-eservation  during  all  these  centuries.  St. 
Francis  founded  his  Order  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  will  be  remembered. 

One  night  at  a  late  hour,  as  if  to  niake  us 
conscious  of  our  romantic  surroundings,  the 
strains  of  music,  floating  up  from  the  river, 
ai'oused  us  from  sleep,  while  an  operatic  tenor 
was  he.ird  singing  love  songs  to  his  lady.     The 


episode  reminded  us  that  we  were,  in  a  sense, 
sojourners  in  another  age  as  well  as  another 
land. 

Every  drive  out  of  the  city  pro])er,  entails 
the  climbing  of  a  prominent  hill  or  mountain, 
a  feat  which  the  motor-car  performs  with  ease 
and  swiftness.  One  is  generally  inclined  to 
excuse  the  swiftness,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
views  of  the  city  and  surrounding  counti-y. 
These  views  are  always  beautiful  and  some- 
times dramatically  so,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie 
di-ive  to  Fiesole. 

^Mussolini  had  just  ai'rived  in  the  (;ity,  the 
day  we  dedicated  to  Fiesole.  The  distracted 
air  of  the  hotel  waiters  and  otficials  would 
have  forewarned  us  of  this,  even  had  an  Eng- 
lished edition  of  a  local  ])aper  failed  to  <lo  so. 
We  did  not  see  the  great  Dictator,  though  the 
(U)ngcsted  streets  at  certain  ])oiiits  gave  a  clue 
to  his  movements — and  though  at  least  one  of 
our  party,  had  conceived  an  adniii-ation  of  him 
verging  on  worship.  The  crowds  were  highly 
excited,  but  orderly,  and  black  shirts — the  in- 
signia of  the  Fascisti — were  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence. Troopvs  and  companies  of  school  chil- 
dren marching  out  in  order  and  in  uniform, 
carrying  flags,  and  looking  as  if  the  destiny 
of  Italy  lay  wholly  in  their  hands,  passed  onr 
stopping  place.  The  children  oiVered  them- 
selves as  a  body-guard  to  ^Mussolini  for  the 
day,  and  were  giveii  right  of  way  at  cvei-y 
turn,  even  on  the  bridges,  where  some  of  the 
crowd  had  mounted  the  railings  of  the  bridge 
in  order  to  keep  their  positions  as  spectators. 
Our  chauflPcur  drove  us  deliberately  into  the 
thick  of  it  all,  or  circled  round  the  dense  masses 
of  people,  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
Fiesole.  In  this  way,  our  car  foj-med  an  item 
in  the  procession  once  or  twice,  whether  we  de- 
sired it  or  not.  Out  of  similar  ei)isodcs  is  his- 
tory made. 
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The  Hospice  of  San  (irirolamo  at  Fiesole  is 
in  cliai'ge  of  the  Little  Coinpaiiions  of  Mary, 
coiuinoiily  ealled  "Blue  Nuns,"  because  of  the 
color  of  tiieir  costumes.  Tlu>  iiouse  is  quite 
hidden  from  view,  at  the  summit  of  the  hill- 
on  one  side  by  a  high  Avail,  with  a  closed  gate 
or  doorway  ;  at  the  other  by  tree.s  and  high  box- 
hedges,  whose  delightful  odor  regales  the 
senses  on  the  way  to  tlu>  door.  It  commands 
one  of  the  most  strikingly  lovely  views  of  Flor- 
ence that  could  be  imagined.  I  remember  won- 
dering liow  these  nurses  could  acquire  tlie 
spirit  of  detachment  necessary  for  discharg- 
ing their  duties,  with  such  a  ravishing  scene 
sipread  out  thus  beneath  their  eyes.  One  would 
be  tempted  here  to  look  below,  rather  than 
above,  for  one's  final  reward,  unless  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  becoming  insensible  to  these 
beauties.  Js  there  a  feature  of  a  landscape  so 
calculated  to  give  one  a  thrill  of  something 
very  like  ecstasy  as  a  group  of  cypress  trees? 
I  wonder.  Here  we  were  surrounded  by  ma- 
jestic oiKvs  that  stood  like  sentinels  below  and 
in  froiiit  of  the  Hospice.  This  place,  we  were 
told,  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Princess  Mary 
and  her  husband,  who  occupied  a  villa  near- 
by, during  part  of  their  honey-moon  last  year. 
The  Superior  gave  our  little  party  a  most 
courteous  wek-ome.  She  entertained  us  and 
jM-omised,  at  our  request,  to  keep  a  spot  free, 
in  this  earthly  paradise,  where  we  may  retire 
for  that  rest  and  quiet  required  to  fit  us  for 
oui-  work  again,  or  to  prepare  us  for  the  great 
final  act. 

Among  the  three  renowned  art  centres  in 
Kloiviicc— the  rfl'i/i  Oallery,  The  l*itti  Palace 
and  the  Royal  Museum  of  St.  Marks — the  last 
named  was  the  most  interesting  to  the  travel- 
lers. This  may  be  because  of  its  unique,  his- 
torical setting.  The  old  Dominican  Monastery 
of      St.      Mark's    which    adjoins    the    s|)lendid 


church  of  that  name,  is  a  treasure  house  of 
art.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  one  may  see  the  great  paintings 
with  which  Fra  Angelico  and  his  pupils  de- 
corated the  walls  of  the  cloister,  refectory, 
chapter-i'ooms  and  cells,  dating  back  to  1487- 
1445.  The  Refectory  contains  the  famous  fres- 
po  of  the  "Last  Supper"  by  Ghirlandajo.  Be- 
sides the  series  of  wonderful  frescoes  there  is 
a  libi'ary — a  picturesque,  high-vaulted  apart- 
ment— containing  a  marvellous  collection  of 
illuminated  Missals,  Psalm-books,  and  (Jantor- 
iums,     all     the     work  of  the   so-called  "idle 

MlOldvS.  " 

That  this  wealth  of  artistic  work,  whicli 
one  Js  tempted  to  look  upon  as  insi)ire(l  al- 
most, should  have  passed  from  the  hands  oC 
the  rightfid  owners,  to  that  of  a  government 
which,  until  very  lately,  has  maintained  an 
attitude  of  determined  hostility  towards  the 
Order,  whose  genius  and  industry  produced 
it,  stirs  one's  sense  of  justice  dee{)ly.  liut  if 
the  (;onfiscation  affords  a  better  op])ortunity 
to  the  entire  world  to  see  and  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  a  life  of  i)rayer  and  s(>clusion  is  far 
from  being  one  of  idleness  or  usefulness,  then 
good  may  come  of  what  ap|)ears  t«»  be  an  un- 
mitigated evil. 

The  ITffizi  Gallery,  founded  by  the  Medici 
family,  and  the  Pilti  Palace  on  the  opposite 
side  of  tlu^  river,  t-onnected  with  it  by  a  covered 
bi'idge,  one  of  the  many  whicli  s[)an  the  Ai-no, 
contain  many  of  the  very  richest  of  the  world's 
art  treasures.  The  latter  may  be  said  \n  have 
preserved  too  many  evid<Mices  of  an  age  in 
which  siiiFul  luxury  aud  sensuality  fornuMl  a 
ruling  chiirjicleristic  of  social  life,  but  the 
Uffi/i  Gallei-y  has  an  inner  sanctuary  of  ai*t 
which  Hawthorne  has  jiptly  called  "The  rich- 
est room  in  all  the  world  a  heart  that  draws 
all  hearts  to  it."     It  contains  the  famous  Venus 
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de  Medieis,  The  Dancing;  Fawn,  Tlio  Ajxtllino, 
The  Wrestlers  and  other  marvels  of  ancient 
sculpture;  while  in  paintint^,  llaphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Titian,  Oorregio  and  other  masters  are 
i-epresented  by  some  of  their  ])est  work. 

One  Avould  require  months,  if  not  years,  to 
do  justice  to  these  collections,  tlnnigh  copies 
of  a  vast  number  of  them  have  }>een  circulating 
through  the  world  for  so  long  that,  at  least 
their  subjects  are  more  or  less  familiar,  how- 
far  soever  t'hey  are  from  giving  a  just  idea  of 
the  originals. 

()jie  day,  aftei*  a  morning  of  showers  which 
threatened  to  keep  us  Avitliin  doors  and  wreck 
our  plans  foi-  the  day.  we  ventui-ed  the  drive 
to  San  MiniaJo,  and  saw  tiie  wonderful  '.Mor- 
tuary Church  at  the  crest  of  the  hill.  It  is  an 
unusual  looking  building,  with  its  Byzantine 
arches  and  its  dome  and  facade  coverjnl  Avith 
mosaics.  Here  again  a  view  of  the  city  is  ol)- 
tained,  that  for  sheer  majesty  and  beauty  was 
not  surpassed  even  at  Fiesole.  The  cemetery 
behind  the  church,  like  many  in  this  part  of 
the  woi-ld,  is  a  paved  space,  sui'iounded  by 
high  walls,  upon  which  are  built  a  sei-ies  of 
niches  or  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  to  the 
top  of  the  wall,  fnto  these  shelves  are  placed 
the  coffins  containing  human  remains.  The 
.spaces  are  not  bought,  but  leased  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
remains  are  removed,  and  the  spaces  re-leased. 
Memorial  wreaths  and  wall  vases  filled  Avith 
tiowers  atlorn  most  of  these  compartments,  as 
in  our  cemeteries. 

The  driveway  up  this  hill  is  lined  on  both 
sides  with  handsome  villas  in  their  matcldes'? 
setting  of  trees,  lawns  and  marble  statuary, 
among  them  the  observatory  and  Villa  of 
Galileo.  Further  on  is  the  monument  to 
Michael  Angelo.  The  last  is  a  wide,  paved 
platform  Avith   a   marble   railing,  surmounting 


the  terraced  hill,  and  croAvned  by  a  fine  statue 
of  the  artist.  Behind  it  is  a  building  dedicated 
to  music  and  art.  On  this  platform  or  i)iaz/ale, 
and  on  the  hilly  road  leading  thereto,  one  gets 
not  only  another  dramatic  vicAv  of  the  city, 
but  also  a  peep  into  the  Boboli  Gardens,  the 
very  last  A\'ord,  your  friends  tell  you,  in  na- 
tural and  acquired  beauty.  The  glimpse  af- 
forded is  almost  enough  to  confirm  their  state- 
ment. 

Further  on  still,  in  the  same  direction,  is 
the  famous  Carthusian  Monastery,  built  in  the 
14th  century.  The  visit  here,  on  another  day, 
AA'as  intensely  iuteresting.  It  is  on  a  hill,  like 
all  the  imiportant  places  in  Florence.  Mere  the 
Cistercian  monks,  noAV  fcAV  in  number,  keeji 
the  primitive  rule  of  rigid  silence  and  solitude. 
living  in  cells  built  like  very  small  sepai-ale 
houses,  each  monk  having  his  oaaii  garden, 
which  he  cultivates  and  in  Avhich  he  takes  his 
exereisie.  An  old  Brother,  not  bound  l)y  strict 
observance  of  these  rules,  gave  ns  a  welcome 
and  shoAved  us  everything  he  could.  Among 
them  was  an  antique  well,  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo;  also  the  room  in  Avhich  Pope  Pius  Vll. 
and  Pope  Pius  IX.  Avere  imprisoned  during  the 
pei-iod  of  Napoleon's  occupation  of  Home,  like- 
Avise  the  tombs  of  many  great  and  holy  men  of 
Florence,  several  chapels  Avith  richly-carvi'd 
stalls,  valua'ble  paintings  and  liandsomc  iidaid 
tloors.  Before  leaving,  the  Bi'other  wliose 
smile — as  innocent  and  as  guileless  as  a  child's, 
his  mouth  as  toothless  as  a  baiby's,  or  nearly  so 
— ^conducted  us  to  the  little  store-room  in  the 
basement,  AA-here  tiny  bottles  of  liqueur,  bars  of 
chocolate  and  other  confections,  all  made  by 
the  monks,  are  dispensed.  Pi-oba])ly  these  help 
to  i)ay  for  the  meagre  fare,  to  Avhich  these  holy 
men  are  pledged.  Judging  by  the  ivory  colour 
of  theii-  faces,  it  is  very  meagre  indeed! 

It   gaA^e   the   pilgrims   a   ])ang   of  regret   to 
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part  from  Florence,  a  1)<»m{?  wliioli  was  iiit(!iisi- 
fied  by  the  long,  uncomfortable  journey  by  rail 
to  Milan,  where  they  arrived  at  10  o'cbtclc  ]).m., 
tired  out  and  supperless.  There  was  a  dinin;,' 
coach  on  the  train,  if  you  felt  l)rave  enough 
to  walk  through  an  interminabh;  line  of  coaches 
crowded  and  heated  to  suffocation;  to  squeeze 
past  lines  of  people  who  filled  the  nanow  ves- 
tibules; and  after  all  your  ])i'owess,  to  face 
a  menu  of  unusual  and  far  from  inviting 
viands,  not  too  nicely  served. 

Fortune  favored  us,  however,  the  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  for  Milan  was  en  fete  for 
the  city's  Patron,  St.  John  Baptist.  A  friendly 
woman,  staying  Avith  us  at  the  Hotel  du  Noi"d, 
offered  to  conduct  us  to  the  Cathedral  in  lime 
for  the  cliief  Mass  of  the  day.  Our  way  led 
through  tlie  principal  business  thoroughfares — 
the  least  typical  Italian  streets  we  had  met. 
Those  leading  to  the  Catliedral  were  filling 
so  quickly  that  six  and  eight  walked  abreast 
on  the  pavements,  and  the  i)roccssi()n;s  in  the 
middle  of  the  street — one  of  which,  marching 
in  an  opposite  direction,  was  evidently  a  ('oun- 
tei-  demonstration  of  some  kind — foi^ced  the 
cars  to  stop  running  and  the  autos  to  go  round 
another  way. 

.Just  as  we  were  l)ecoming  a  little  fagged 
out  by  the  exeivise  and  heat,  we  came  to  a 
tui-n  in  the  street,  and  at  the  head  of  it,  a  per- 
fect vision  of  loveliness  confronted  us.  all  the 
lovelier  because  of  the  surroundings- — ^the  con- 
ventional business  houses  and  hotels.  At  this 
sight  we  promptly  forgot  our  fatigue  and 
everything  else  but  the  sur|)rise  and  beauty 
of  this  vision.  How  white  and  ethereal  it  look- 
ed!  And  what  a  hopeful  ins|)iration  it  gave 
amid    its  uninspii-ing  surroundings! 

But  the  evei-incrcasing  crowd  gave  us  no 
tim<>   to    get    nu)re    than    a    glimiise   of   the   ex- 


terior of  the  great  Duomo.  We  had  to  defer  a 
more  satisfactory  inspection  until  the  Mass  wa.s 
over. 

The  first  words  that  caught  the  eye  upon 
entering  were  a  sermon  in  themselves: 

"All  pleasant  things  are  momentary;  all 
painful  things  are  momentary ;  important  only 
are  the  things  eternal."  Are  these  some  of  the 
treasured  words  of  the  great  Cardinal  whose 
name  is  vso  bound  up  in  the  spiritual  fortunes 
of  Milan^ — Charles  Borromeo?  We  hoi>ed  so, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  Cathedral  in 
its  present  glory. 

Once  inside  this  miracle  of  art,  this  third 
largest  church  in  the  world — (St.  Peter's  and 
that  of  Seville  alone,  surpassing  it) — the  im- 
pulse of  those  behind  us  directed  our  move- 
ments. We  secured  chairs  and  placed  them  as 
near  the  sanctuary  as  we  could,  and  in  spite 
of  the  people  streaming  in  from  every  door, 
managed  to  see  the  imposing  pageant  as  it 
filed  into  the  sanctuary  and  to  follow  every 
step  of  the  Mass.  It  was  a  privilege  in  itself 
to  hear  one  of  the  world's  renowned  choirs 
perform  the  musical  parts  of  the  splendid  cere- 
mony, in  a  manner  above  all  praise.  One  gor- 
geously attired  member  of  this  choir  intojied 
certain  parts  of  the  ritual,  peculiar  not  only 
to  the  day,  but  to  this  particular  Cathedral, 
fr<mi  a  draped  balcony  over  the  Sanctuary.  His 
trumpet-like  voice  thrilled  his  hearers,  suggest- 
ing strongly  the  "voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,"  the  one  whose  feast  he  was  cele- 
brating. We  did  not  recognize  the  words,  but 
they  could  have  meant  but  one  thing:  "Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord!" 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  Xf.,  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  And)rosian  Ijibrary  at 
]Milan  before  he  was  called  to  the  Chair  of 
Peter,  a  fact  which  gives  the  city  a  new  in- 
terest with  his  friends  and  spiritual  subjects. 
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l)iit  while  Milan  is  one  of  the  largest  and  eer-  sion  on  St.  John  Baptist  Day  may  have  been 

tainly   the   wealthiest   cities  in  Italy,  it  is  not  due.     It   is  consoling  to   thin,k,   however,  that 

among    the    most    interesting,    'being    a    great  the  Milanerse  as  a  people  are  not  likely  to  lose 

inanufaeturing    centre    and    having    taken    on  their  "vision"  while  that  miracle  of  religious 

modern,   industrial  ways   of  late   years.     One  and  Catholic  art,  the  Duomo,  is  enthroned  in 

is  led  to  believe  that  Freemasonry  is  more  at  their  midst. 

home   there   than  it   should   be   in   a    Catholic  Pilgrim, 

countiy— a  fact  to  Avhich  that  counter-proces-  Loretto   Abbey,   Toronto. 


^n^ir 


Beneath    tlie   snow 

The   roses  lie; 
They  bloom  and  blow. 

Ami    tlieii— they    die? 

Oh,    no — they    iiide 

A  little  low 
Till  Eastertide, 

With   warmth   and   giow. 

Calls.      They   respond. 

The  lovelier  so, 
V()\-    season    spent 

BcneatJi    tiie   snow. 

liorctto,  Niagara  Falls. 

ACM. 
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PAGES    FROM    OUR    IDEA    BOOKS 


/".gj^X  looking  over  back  "Rainbows,"  we  find 
l|0  file  College  number  of  1917  eontains  some 
pages  from  the  Idea  Books  of  our  pre- 
deeestiors  in  this  elass.  At  the  beginning  there 
is  a  slioi't  note  explaining  the  object  and  plea- 
sure of  keeping  theni.  "There  is  something 
so  eomi)anionable  about  these  little  books.  One 
<:()uld  barely  call  them  composition  books — ■ 
that  is  too  foi-mal  and  suggestive  of  work;  nor 
yet  diaries,  but  somewhere  in  between  they 
have  their  place:  an  experience:  an  incident, 
a  funny  story,  or  a  beautiful  sunset,  each  calls 
forth  the  expresidon,  'Oh,  there  is  something 
for  my  Idea  Book.'  " 

The  class  of  to-day  has  taken  up  the  idea 
Book  again,  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm.  We 
are  ho])('ful  that  the  few  pages  we  are  forward- 
ing may  be  read  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  class 
of  six  years  ago.  and  be  a  happy  assuraiu'e  to 
them  that  the  old  order  lias  not  too  much 
changed. 

1.  Ideas. 

What  are  ideas  after  all?  Home  petty 
thoughts,  some  lofty  inspirations?  Let  me  tell 
you  what  ideas,  real  ideas,  are  to  me. 

Long,  long  ago,  when  fairies  lived  on  the 
earth,  when  Prince  Charming  and  Princess 
Beautiful  and  cruel  stepmothers,  were  all  reali- 
ties, no  human  being  of  commonplace  speech 
or  mode  of  living,  troubled  the  liap[)y  and  un- 
usual life  of  the  fairies,  elves  and  witches.  Then 
life  was  all  happiness,  all  perfection.  Thu.s, 
at  least,  thought  tiie  fair  magicians. 

But,  you  know,  fairies  were  really  common- 
place. This  fact  was  known  only  to  the  stu- 
dentf^  of  fairyland,  who  had  been  promised  a 
reward  by  the  king  for  finding  a  tlaw  in  the 
fairies'  mode  of  living.  The  King,  understand, 
would  not  have  been  the  king  had  he  been  an 
ordinary   fairy;   so.   of  course,    he   had   to   add 


something  to  the  novelty  of  the  fairies'  life, 
if  only  to  show  he  was  worthy  of  his  position. 
Many  and  many  were  the  suiggestions  given, 
but    none   were   accepted  by  the   sovereign. 

Finally  into  the  land  there  came  a  beauti- 
ful stranger,  with  the  light  of  genius  in  his 
eye,  kindness  and  good-humored  mischief  in 
his  every  glance,  and  a  power  of  attraction 
so  great  that,  in  jealous  terror  lest  his  Prin- 
cess should  succumb  to  it.  Prince  Charming 
had  her  locked  up  in  the  royal  prison.  Gradual- 
ly, but  none  the  less  surely,  this  stranger  found 
entrance  into  every  fairy  heart — or  head, 
sliould  Ave  say  ?  Not  that  he  claimed  or  even 
desired  notoriety, — oh,  no,  but  he  simply  could 
•  not  stay  in  the  background.  Even  Prince 
Charming  unbent,  jealous  and  fearful  tliough 
he  was. 

Now  really,  the  one  flaw  in  the  fairies'  mode 
of  living  was'  that  they  had  no  ideas,  no  in- 
spirations!. Need  I  tell  you  then  the  name  of 
this  new  beloved  stranger?  He  Avas  called 
Idea.  Into  this  unsuspecting,  self-suflficient, 
conceited  fairyland  he  came,  his  very  presence 
radiating  inspiration.  And  tiiis  AA'as  long,  long 
ago,  even  to  the  fairies.  In  fact  some  of  them 
think  it  was  ahvays  as  it  is  uoaa- — that  fairies 
ahvayt^  were  full  to  overfloAving  Avith  bright 
ideas,  good  ideas,  and  hunu)rous  ideas.  But 
indeed,  they  Avere  not  the  bright,  happy  little 
folk  Ave  have  ahvays  tliought  them,  not  as  they 
are  noAv,  althougli  Ave  humans  have  usurped 
their  material  kingdom. 

NoAV,  we  have  come  to  the  meaning  of  my 
simple  parable,  Avhich  is  very  elear.  Let  my 
mind  be  as  this  fairyland  into  AA^iich  God's 
inspirations  come  and  are  AA'elcomed  as  the 
beautiful  stranger  Avas  into  the  land  of  irre- 
sponsible long  ago.  Then.  AA^hen  any  idea,  any 
inspii'ation  comes  to  me  it  Avill  be  as  thougli 
the   Supreme   Idealist  had   stolen   softly  there, 
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and  on  tliat  dull  intellectual  fairyland  has 
shed  the  lovely  light  of  His  })resenee.  Then, 
may  every  idea,  every  thought  this  little  book 
records,  be  one-hundredth  part  woftliy  of  Hiin 
from  Wliom  all  good  ideas  come! 

2.  The  Group. 

Out  on  our  convent  grounds,  season  in  and 
out- — summer,  winter,  spring  and  fall, — stands 
a  group  of  three  pure  wliite  figures.  On  one 
side  is  a  woman  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  her 
veiled  head  bent,  her  eyes  fixed  with  love  and 
devotion  on  the  little  curly-headed  Boy  at  her 
side.  His  right  hand  is  in  hers,  while  His  left 
is  held  reverently  and  yet  protectively,  by  a 
man  whose  countenance  is  alight  witli  a 
loft}^  sense  of  worship.  .le,sus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph — what  an  example  of  perfect  family 
life! 

Why  should  not  our  souls,  our  ciuirjU'ters. 
be  as  impervious  to  surroundings — the  <'old  of 
the  winter  of  scorn,  the  warmth  of  love's  sum- 
mer and  happiness,  and  the  sorrows  of  V\\\'\ 
spring  and  fall  as  these  are?  Should  not  our 
characters  be  as  strong  as  the  marble  from 
which  these  inspiring  statue  figures  are  made? 
our  ideals  as  spotless  as  the  pure  white 
figures,  glistening  in  Niagara's  sun?  True,  it 
is  easy  to  be  thus  when  nature  favoi's  us.  wlien 
tlie  summer  sun  of  approval  sheds  its  warm, 
life-giviivg  rays  on  our  spirits,  and  rouses  them 
to  their  utmost.  But,  when  the  cold,  cold  snow 
of  disfavor  falls,  when  all  seems  hopeless,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  hardness  and  ))iltci-ness. 
can  we  stand  erect?  ('an  our  morals,  our 
ideals,  still  be  as  white  and  clear  as  those  mar- 
ble statues?  They  would  be  so  surely  if  we 
knew  how  wonderful,  how  beautiful  it  is  to 
be  thus;  even  as  those  statues  when  King  Win- 
ter casts  his  hoary  spell  over  Niagara.  How 
lovely  they  are,  these  Avhite  figures,  with  the 
snow  at  their  feet  and  their  beautiful  eyes  gaz- 
ing in   kindliness  over  all  ! 

Genevieve   Bibby. 


3.  Niagara   in   Winter. 

I  wonder  if,  in  all  the  world,  there  is  an- 
other s])ot  as  beautiful  as  Niagara  in  winter! 
With  the  coming  of  the  colder  days,  Niagara 
prepares  for  its  transformation.  When  Win- 
ter's breath  sweeps  across  the  Falls  and  down 
the  great  gorge,  it  is  laden  with  tiny  spray- 
drops,  of  which  it  makes  abundant  use  in  all 
its  designs  of  winter  beauty. 

Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  the  process 
goes  on.  Now  the  wind  sweeps  this  way,  now 
that.  The  entire  locality  of  the  Falls  receives 
its  winter  dress;  and  over  the  rocks  l)elow  and 
on  the  trees  and  hedges  along  the  cliffs,  there 
is  revealed  a  creation  of  frost  work  that  is  un- 
equalled by  any  spectacle  in  the  world. 

Through  it  all,  the  turbulent  waters  flow 
on  in  open  defiance  of  the  great  King  Winter. 
Is  there  nothing  to  sto])  that  mad  onrush  over 
the  mighty  cataract?  Is  there  no  power  that 
caji  cause  these  waters  to  slacken  their  course? 
No  Hand  but  His  Who  stilled  the  stormy  wat- 
ers of  the  Sea  of  (xalilee  can  signal  rest  to  Nia- 
gara's  restless  floods! 

When  the  sun  showers  its  rays  of  light  on 
the  earth  cloaked  thus  in  her  wondrous  wrap 
of  ermine,  the  fi-ost-work  sparkles  like  millions 
of  diamonds.  Every  hush  and  tree  is  in  glit- 
tering white — a  landscape  unrivalled  by  any 
in  fairyland.  Do  we  admire  this  marvelous 
picture?  He  who  Siiys  not  more  than  a  passing 
"pretty,''  or  ''beautiful,"  in  exclaiming  at  this 
gr(>at  natural  Avonder  of  the  world  is  truly 
blind  to  the  really  beautiful. 

Niagara  Falls,  to  be  seen  at  their  best, 
must,  like  Melrose  Abbey,  be  visited  by  moon- 
light,— and  best  of  all  by  mooidight  in  Aviiiter. 
As  daylight  fades  and  the  dusk  of  evening 
falls — ahvays  there  are  ncAv  beauties  revealing 
themselves,  until  the  culmination  of  everything 
beautiful  is  reached  when  the  melloAV  rays  of 
the  moon  stream  down  upon  this  majestic  body 
of  Avaters,  making  it  h)ok  like  shot-silver.  If 
you  are  foi-tunate  to  time  your  visit  for  a  lunar- 
boAv  exhibition,  you  Avill  see  the  Falls  at  the 
height  of  all  their  loveliness. 

Rose  Malouf. 
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AN    ONLY    SON 


A.MAN  may  livo  down  llu>  citoi-s  of  liis 
youth,  a  criiniiuil  may  wipe  out  the 
stamp  of  i)risoii  cell,  even  a  politiciau 
may  become  a  respected  eitazen,  but  an  only 
son  is  forever  cursed.  From  the  momentous 
occasion  when  he  voices  his  first  protest  to  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  the  happy  years  of  tod- 
dling childhood,  yes,  even  when  lie  has  Ix'conie 
;>  doddering,  toothless,  grey-haired  i)atriarcli. 
he  is  never  permitted  to  forget  that  he  is  the 
despicable  outcast  of  society,  an  only  son. 
Rivals,  enemies,  even  the  most  cherished 
friends,  maliciously  remiiul  him  of  the  disgrac^e- 
ful  fact  on  every  i)ossible  occasion.  Where  'ere 
he  wandei-s,  whether  to  north  or  south,  towards 
the  setting  sun  or  the  brightening  dawn,  the 
blighting  cur.se  follows  ready  to  claim  him  for 
it«  own. 

Kind  ProvideiH-e  help  him  if  his  honu'-town 
is  small!  Its  very  smallness  narrows  Ihe  soul 
of  its  iiduibitants  and  with  it.s  ^back-fence  tele- 
gi'aphy,  hard  indeed,  is  the  way  of  the  oidy 
son.  if  he  be  native  born  the  sins  of  his  fore- 
fathers back  to  the  time  of  the  Ark  arc  recalled 
and  connected  with  the  every  boyish  jirank. 
If  by  chance  his  parents  are  new-comers,  after 
their  fui-niture  and  household  goods  have  been 
discussed,  the  gossips  drop  their  voices,  glance 
ai)pi"ehensively  ai'ound,  peer  into  Hie  lu-igh- 
boring  alleys,  and  cautiously  whisper  the  ter- 
rible, crushing  truth,  "they  have  an  only  son." 

In  his  infancy  adoring  aunts  oi-  kindly  ma- 
trons .shake  their  heads  and  sorrowfully  mur- 
mur, ''It  is  such  a  i)ity  lie  is  on  oidy  son." 
Through  the  years  of  childhood,  sag<'  house- 
wives worry  his  motliei*  with  leariu-d,  if  con- 
tradictoi-y  advice,  as  the  following:  "Don't 
let  him  swallow  pine-cushions,  l^uttons  are 
bad  for  his  digestion.  Above  all,  don't  spoil 
him.    Be  strict.    Let  him  cry,  you'll  spoil  him." 

So    the    poor  mother,    smothered    with    this 


wise  l)u1  unasked  counsel,  gras{xs  the  fact  that 
ojily  sons  never  amount  to  anything  and  ai-e 
always  spoiled.  When  the  poor  unfortunate 
ventures  forth  to  the  baek-yard  he  is  di-ai)ed 
in  bolts  of  cloth.  He  may  not  wade  in  the 
brook,  for  Mrs.  White's  Jimmy  was  lost  that 
way.  He  may  not  go  bare-footed,  for  he  inight 
step  on  a  nail  and  get  blood-poison  like  Joe.v 
Bishoj).  He  may  not  climb  trees;  Johnnie  Cur- 
tis broke  his  neck  climbing.  He  may  not  have 
a  gun,  Charlie  Ward  shot  his  finger  otf.  Candy 
is  bad  for  the  stomach.  And  so  his  eai'ly  yeai's 
pass  in  a  Avorld  of  "may  nots"  and  "mustn'ts. " 

At  last  he  reaches  the  school  age.  If  he 
( I'ies  for  mother  the  first  day,  he  is  spoiled;  if 
he  does  not,  then  he  is  a  hard-hearted  little 
ruffian. 

An  only  soji,  William  Smith,  entered  school 
for  the  first  time  at  the  advanced  age  of  five 
and  a  half.  After  a  strenuous  half  hour  with 
the  Principal,  he  was  consigned  to  the  first 
grade.  While  he  sat  on  the  front  bench,  his 
big,  brown  eyes  watching  the  dock  creep  round 
to  the  dismissal  hour,  his  golden  curls,  shoulder 
length,  velvet  suit,  and  "Buster  Brown"  collor, 
were  a  target  for  the  eyes  of  the  class.  The 
teacher  happened  to  smile  on  him.  "Teacher's 
pet,"  snift'ed  the  girls;  "Sissy.  Mother's  dar- 
ling," whispered  the  boys  behiiul  grinning 
hands.  That  velvet  suit  lasted  a  week,  the  col- 
lar almost  five  minutes  after  dismi.sswl.  How 
boys  hate  "sissies"  who  have  no  elder  brother 
to  protect  them!  Willie  did  learn  to  protect 
himself.  If  the  reports  of  indignant  matrons 
had  a  grain  of  truth  in  them,  the  angel-faced 
little  imp  must  have  become  a  fighting  demon. 
As  his  education  progressed.  William  learned 
to  swear,  dreadful,  soul-eurdling  oaths.  Mo- 
thers, anxiious  to  ward  off  the  ccuitagion,  would 
not  allow  good  little  boys  to  pla.v  with  him. 
By  a  strange  process  of  c(»mpcnsation,  William 
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rolled  the  good  little  boys  in  the  dirt  and 
muddied  their  elean  elothes.  He  avjis  an  only 
son,  hut  he  ti-ied  to  live  it  down. 

After  the  only  son  had  proven  liis  right  to 
belong  to  the  "gang,"  all  the  boyish  escapades 
were  saddled  on  him.  Mothers'  own  darling 
boys  would  never  have  thought  of  raiding  ap- 
ple orehards  or  stealing  water-melons.  That 
terribly  si|)oiled  imp  thi-eatened  to  thrash  them 
if  they  (lid  not  eome.  it  was  he  who  thought 
of  smoking,  he  who  ]n-oposed  to  earry  away 
the  planks  from  the  bridges,  he  who  smuggled 
the  stray  dog  into  the  school.  In  short,  if  the 
ordy  son  hajvpened  to  be  within  a  mile  of  an 
occurrence,  he  caused  it.  Why,  he  fought  Wil- 
lie Black  because  Willie  wanted  to  break  his 
toys  with  a  hatchet.  The  Avay  he  "sasses"  hiis 
"Ma"  is  something  dreadful.  "If  James, 
there,  ever  isaid  'I  don't  want  to'  to  me,  I'd 
thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life,"  Avisely 
comments  the  contented  mother  of  sev<Mi  chil- 
diren.  James,  by  the  way,  frequently  says  "I 
won't''  with  the  utmost  impunity. 

'If  at  graduation,  the  only  son  should  rank 
low  in  clasiS,  the  village  ci-itics  whispei-,  "I  told 
you  so.  No  good  will  come  of  that  lad."  If 
he  should  be  first,  tlu'  critics  indignantly  mur- 
mur, "There  is  that  boy;  now,  my  Johnnie  is 
twice  as  bright  as  he,  but  he  has  always  been 
the  teacher's  pet;  everything  he  does  is  ideal." 
It  is  a  shame  there  should  be  such  favoritism 
in  a  school.  "He  will  come  to  a  bad  end  yet," 
the  censor  adds  hopefully.  If  the  only  son 
should  frustrate  their  kind  prophecies  and  suc- 
ceed, he  has  had  a  political  pull  or  has  drawn 
the  wool  over  his  employer's  eyes.  If  by  some 
chance  he  escapes  the  penitentiary,  it  isn't 
because  the  good  people  didn't  want  to  send 
him  there.  Even  in  death  he  cannot  escape 
the  curse.  His  tombstone  always  bears  the 
legend,  "Here  lies  William  Smith,  the  only 
>;on  of  William  and  Anna  Smith."  I  Avonder 
if  the  punishment  meted  out  to  the  lost  only 
sons  in  the  land  beyond,  though  the  learned 
tell  us  there  is  no  punishment,  won't  consist 
in  calling  them  "only  sons." 

A.L.W. 


QIn  A  c^uU^t 


Rosy  Tulij),  Avarm  and  clcjin. 
Half-hid  in  your  (doak  of  green. 
How  I  love  your  little  face 
And  your  stately,  sturdy  grace! 
If  youi"  glowing  lips  could  speak. 
If  the  blood  ])uls('d  in  your  cheek. 
What  a  gallant  credo  then 
You  could  give  to  timid  men! 

Oh.  she  holds  her  head  so  higli ! 
(Yet  those  lii)s  are  very  shy). 
She  is  like  a  little  maid, 
(.'heery,  ti-usting.  unafraid, 
Casting  living  tints  of   rose 
On  the  garden  Avorld  she  knoAvs, 
And,  if  glad  houi-s  shade  to  gray, 
Hiding   them    in    i-ose   aAvay. 

Utile  Tulij),  Avhen  you  fall, 
Weary  by  the  ei-imson   Avail, 
Thiid<    not,    in  your   dying   ])ain. 
You  perlia])s  have  lived   in  vain, — ■ 
Grey,  sad  hearths,  Avhen  winter  bloAVs, 
(Suddenly  shall  change  to  rose, 
liaby  lips  in  bud  shall  be 
Ghosts  of  tulip  smiles  to  me! 

ANNE  SUTHERLAND. 


"The  Avalk  of  Prose  is  a  Avalk  of  business, 
along  a  road,  Avith  an  end  to  reach,  and  Avith- 
out  leisure  to  do  more  than  take  a  glance  at 
the  prospect.  I'oelry's,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  Avalk  of  pleasure,  among  fields  and  groves, 
Avhere  she  may  often  loiter  and  gaze  her  fill, 
and  even  stoop  noAV  a  Jul  then  to  cull  a  floAver, ' 
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ALUMNAE    NOTES 


LORETFO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    REV.  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.   President    REV.    M.M.    CHRISTINA. 

President MRS.  JAMES  W.  MALLON. 

First    Vice-President    MRS.  W.  T.  J.  LEE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    V.    A.    McDONOUGH. 

Treasurer    MISS  IRENE  FINN. 

Recording    Secretary    MISS  FLORENCE    DALEY. 

Corresponding   Secretary MISS   MABEL  ABREY. 

Convener  of  House  Committee.  .MRS.    W.    B.    HORKINS. 
Convener    of    Entertainment ...  MISS   HELEN    SEITZ. 

Convener  of  Membership MRS.  ROBT.  RANKIN. 

Convener  of  Press    MISS  TERESA  LALOR. 


The  Bridge  and  Euchre  held  by  tlie  com- 
bined alumnae  associations  of  St.  Joseph's  and 
Loretto,  at  the  King  Edward,  on  February 
14tli,  in  aid  of  their  respective  scholarship 
funds,   proved  an  unqualified  success. 

The  guests,  numlbering  six  liuudred,  were 
received  by  the  Presidents.  ]Mrs.  Bertram 
Monkhouse  and  Mr.s.  James  W.  Mallon, 
The  tables  were  gay  with  pretty  valentine 
favors  and  i)encils.  The  conveners,  to  Avhom 
the  associations  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
tlieii-  painstaking  lal)()rs,  were  ^Irs.  W.  T.  J. 
Lee  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McCarron,  assisted  by  a 
committee,  composed  of  Mrs.  James  E.  Day, 
Mrs.  Harry  Roesler,  Mrs.  Robert  Rankin,  Mrs. 
Fi-ed.  O'(*on)ior.  ]\lrs.  T.  Naviii,  ^lis.s  Amie 
Hick.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hynes,  Miss  M.  Morrow,  Miss 
Mabel  Abrey. 

The  much-talked-of  Hope  Chest  was  dis- 
played and  admired  and  drawn  for,  on  tliis 
occasion.  Miss  E.  Pearson,  of  Lans(h»\vne  Ave., 
was  the  fort\inate  winner. 

»  CJ  »  0  * 

^ladame  Belanger  and  Mi's.  McKenna,  of 
Ottawa,  who  are  presidents,  respectively  of  the 
French  and  English  Alumnae  of  D'Youville 
("onveiit.  were  in  town  in  February,  attending 
tlie  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Chapter  of  the 
r.F.(\A.    A  luncheon  was  tciulered  them  by  the 


(onibined    executives   of  Loretto   and   St.   Jos- 
epITs  Alumnae. 

«      o      o      o      a 

Loi'etto  is  re2)resented,  as  she  always  is  in 
{'vcvy  phi!antlir()i)ic  entei-prise,  in  the  campaign 
for  funds  foi-  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  Ilonoi-ar}' 
PrcsichMit,  ^li's.  J.  P.  Hynes,  who  is  President 
of  the  n()s])itars  Auxiliary,  is  acting  as  cai)- 
tain  of  one  of  tlie  teams,  as  is  also  Miss  Florence 
Poland,  anothei'  of  our  Alumnae. 

The  Alumnae  is  looking  foi-wai"d  to  the 
next  meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  18th,  when  we 
are  to  Juive  the  pleasure  of  an  address  from 
Baioness  Huecke,  upon  the  attitude  of  Russian 
women  towards  religion,  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Woods  will   contribute  a  vocal  solo. 

The  Alumnae  extends  sincere  condolence 
to  Mrs.  Joseph  Doane  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband;  to  IMrs.  W.  S.  Milne  upon  the  death 
of  her  husband;  to  the  Loretto  Community  up- 
on the  death  of  Alother  Mary  of  the  Angels; 
to  ]\lrs.  Agnes  Roesler  upon  the  death  of  her 
1)rother;  to  Mrs.  II.  T.  Kelly  aiul  the  .Alisses 
Hynes  ui)on  the  death  of  their  sister.  Sister 
Mary  Attracta  of  St.  Joseph's  Community;  to 
Miss  Anna  Corcoran  upon  the  death  of  her 
sister;  to  Miss  Mai'ie  McDonnell  ui)on  the 
death   of  her  brother. 

Congratulations  and  felicitations  are  ex- 
tended by  tli(>  Alumnae  to  Miss  (Jertrude  Kelly 
upon  the  announcenu'nt  of  her  engagement  to 
.Mr.  Ross  McKenzie. 

e       "J       <j       »       <> 

P)()n  voyage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Roesler  and 
the  Misfses  Gertrjule  and  Anne  Kelly,  who  sail 
this  month  to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe. 
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NOTE  OF  REGRET 

His  Loi-dship,  the  new  Bishop  ot!  Vic- 
toria,  has  stolen  from  "The  Rainbow"  one 
of  its  best  friends,  through  whose  indiil- 
oent  interest,  its  existence,  as  a  h)cal  ]>ub- 
lieation,  has  been  possible. 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  this  friend, 
Rev.  Thomas  O'Donnell— a  former  Chap- 
lain of  Loretto  Abbey,  suggested  that  the 
magazine,  then  in  hands  of  the  Buffalo 
Union  and  Times'  Press,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  The  Register  Extension  Pi'ess, 
Toronto. 

"The  Niagara  Rainbow,"  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  in  its  23rd  year  at  the  time- 
old  enough  to  know  its  own  mind,  one 
would  judge ;  and  though  it  had  every  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  wath  its  first  publishers, 
it  made  the  transfer  gladly,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  desire  to  oblige  Father  0  'Don- 
nell,  but  because  it  believed  in  patronizing 
local  and  home  institutions.  It  has  never 
regretted  the  change.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  met  with  nearly  seven  years  of  un- 
varying kindness  and  consideration  on  the 
part  of  everyone  connected  with  the  Of- 
fice, an  attitude  with  which  this  Reverend 
friend  must  have  had  much  to  do. 

The  softening  influence  of  Time  may 
modify  the  sense  of  loss  here  recorded,  or 
the  reflection  that  the  change  has  re- 
dounded to  the  honour  of  its  Patron  and 
to  the  Church  at  large,  may  I'econcile  it 
W'holly  thereto.  In  the  meantime  The 
Rainbow  records  first  its  regrets,  and  then 
its  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  past  fa- 
vours. Lastly,  it  wishes  to  call  down 
blessings  in  abundance  upon  the  new 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  His  Lordship,  Bishop 
O'Donnell. 


LORETTO  NOTES 

Early  in  January,  a  hall  full  of  Abbey  resi- 
dents—pupils and  teachers— were  transported 
to  the  land  of  China,  through  the  necromancy 
of  Rev.  J.  M.  Fraser.  He  employed  a  magic 
lantern  as  a  medium  and  the  success  of  his  art 
was  wonderful.  The  lecture  accompanying  and 
explaining  the  yiews  made  them  doubly  inter- 
esting and  vivid.  It  was  an  experience  amount- 
ing to  an  adventure,  to  explore  the  Mission 
Fields  in  this  way,  with  a  Guide  so  devoted  to 
tlu'ir  interests.  The  evening  was  therefoi-e  one 
of  enjoyment  and  pi-ofit  both  educationally  and 
morally. 

In  the  same  month,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Leigh  Murray,  another  excursion  wa>;  Jiiade, 
this  time  to  another  eastern  country— Jap;ni. 
We  exploi-ed  this  little,  but  important  kingdom 
with  great  interest;  saw  the  earthquake  devas- 
tation, and  resolved  that  we  would  seek  no  moi-e 
intimate  acquaintance  with  that  phenoiiuMiou 
than  the  screen  provided,  being  resigned  to  live 
in  a  less  beautiful,  but  a  safer  part  of  the  world, 
a  resolution  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
]Mur]-ay,  and  for  which  we  thank  him  heartily. 

March  4.  Profession  and  Reception  cere- 
monies marked  this  day.  Four  candidates  were 
j'eceived  and  six  were  professed.  Monsignor 
Kidd,  President  of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary, 
officiated,  assisted  by  Rev.  E.  Walsh,  C.SS.R. : 
Rev.  J.  McCauley,  of  Innismore,  said  the  ]\Iass, 
and  Rev.  A.  McCafi^ery,  S.J.,  preached  an  elo- 
quent and  appropriate  sermon,  taking  for  his 
text:  "You  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you."  Touching  upon  the  question  of 
religious  vocations  generally,  the  Rev.  Father 
said:  "In  the  majority  of  cases,  religious  voca- 
tions are  the  outcome  of  good.  Catholic  training. 
In  homes  where  attendance  at  Sunday  Mass  is 
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not  insisted  upon,  or  where  ai)[)roviil  is  jriven 
to  Saturday  afternoons  spent  at  the  movies,  it 
is  liardly  likely  that  religious  vocations  will 
be  fostered." 

There  Avere  present  in  the  Sanctuary  Rev. 
Fathers  Coyle,  ITeydon  and  Carey,  of  Toronto, 
and  Rev.  Father  O'Brien,  of  Peterboro.  Tlie 
candidates  were:  Miss  H.  Fisher,  Guelph,  Sis- 
ter M.  llildegarde;  Miss  K.  Miller,  Chicago,  Sis- 
ter M.  St.  David ;  Miss  G.  Vaillancourt,  Welland, 
Sister  M.  St.  Agnes;  and  Miss  M.  Highland, 
Cayuga,  Sister  M.  Augusta.  The  novices  pro- 
fessed Avere :  Miss  G.  Walsh,  Dayton,  Sister  M. 
Annunciata ;  Miss  M.  White,  Chicago,  Sister  M. 
Oliver;  Miss  G.  McQuade,  Stratford,  Miss  J. 
Jaques,  Chicago,  Sister  M.  Florentia ;  Miss  A. 
]5rew,  Chicago,  Sister  M.  Alf reda,  and  Miss  M. 
Dignard,  Port  Nicholl,  Sister  M.  Firmin. 
«     «     *     *     * 

March  17th.  The  Mission  Crusade  held 
a  cream-puff  sale  on  the  morning  of  this  day, 
netting  half  the  monthly  instalment  sum  for  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary.  In  the  evening 
a  concert,  winding  up  in  a  play  presented  by 
the  Second  School  Drauuitic  group,  afforded 
glory  to  the  Saint  of  the  day.  pleasure  to  all  and 
<lid  credit  to  the  playei's. 

<<'     *     »     *     * 

March  2;}rd.  A  play  was  given  on  the  Abbey 
stage  to-day,  which  was  composed  for  Lourdes 
and  St.  Martin's  schools  by  Rev.  J.  1>.  Dollard. 
The  title  was  ''His  Heart's  Desire,"  and  it  con- 
tained bits  of  Irish  folk-lore,  dances,  and  a  mor- 
al well  brought  out  by  the  young  actors.  Both 
the  idea  and  the  treatment  were  unique  and 
clevei-.  The  play  was  presented  in  three  parts, 
giving  an  interesting  combination  of  present 
(lay  realities  and  romantic  legendry,  with  Avhich 
the  lives  of  the  Irish  race  are  so  inseparably  in- 
terwoven. It  is  a  clever  piece  of  writing  and 
the  youthful  actoi's  did  tiieir  i)ai'ts  well,  from 


the  Fairy  Queen  who  had  in  her  gift  the  'Me- 
sires"  of  three  of  the  "hearts"— to  the  tiny 
train-bearer,  little  Miss  Haffey,  Dr.  Halfey's 
danghtei".  The  latter,  a  four-year-ohl.  bore  a 
level  head,  as  well  as  Her  Majesty's  train.  Con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Dollard  and  thanks  to  the 
manager  and  cast. 

*     *     «     =»     * 

April  r)th.  l{ev.  .Joseph  Bam[)ton,  S.J.,  of 
London,  Fng.,  gave  a  talk  on  feminine  vanities, 
lilled  with  touches  from  leal  life,  both  graphic 
and  amusing.  It  was  an  appeal  for  saiiity  in 
conduct  and  dress,  presented  in  a  form  which 
could  not  fail  to  impress  the  most  callous  'fem- 
inine' present. 

April  loth  was  the  occasion  of  a  lecture  by 
Rev.  Dr.  O  'Reilly  on  Blessed  Soeui"  Therese.  It 
was  illustrated  by  many  beautiful  c(»loui"-slides. 
A  more  vivid  and  inspiring  i)resentation  of  the 
subject  could  haidly  be  imagined.  The  aiuli- 
ence  seemed  to  live  through,  rather  than  follow 
the  recital  of  episodes,  so  that  it  was  a  practical 
insti'uction  more  than  a  lecture.  Dr.  O'Reilly 
has  the  sincere  thanks  of  all  who  were  j)rivil- 
eged  to  hear  him.  His  lecture  cannot  fail  to 
leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  audience. 


(Good  Friday). 

Here  they  have  hidden  You, 

Our  Crucified — 
Far  from  Your  Altar  Throne, — 

Alone,  apart ; 
The  si)ace  You  filled  but  yester-eve 

Is  Calvary  now^: 
Is  this  the  Dimbo  of 

Your  stricken  Heart? 


C.A.C. 


Loretto  Abbey. 
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CATHOLIC  STUDENTS'  MISSION  CRUSADE  NOTES 

Students'   Crusade   to  Join  in  World   Mission   Congress 

C'iiiciniiati,  April  11. — An  invitation  to  take  ago   a    convention   of  eight    thousand  student;? 

part  in  the  world  mission  congress  to  be  lield  in  was  held  in  Omiaha  for  the  purpose  of  arous- 

l?oine  n.ext  year  has  ])een  extended  to  the  Ca-  ing  a   inissio7iary  spirit.      Three  special  trains 

* 

tliolic     Students'     Mission     Crusade  hy  Arcli-  Avere  required  to   carry  students  from  all  the 

bishop  ^larcetti,  secretary  of  the  Sai*red   Con-  provinces  of  Canada  to  that  Convention.    But 

gi-egatioii  of  the  l^ropagaiula,  aecoi-diiig  to  an  they  Avere  all  Protestant  Students.     It  is  surely 

announcement    just    made    by    Rev.    Frank    A.  time   for   Catholic   Students  in   Canada   to   be- 

Thill,  national  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cru-  come  interested  in  the  conversion  of  tlie  non- 

sade.  Christian   World.'' 

The   invitation   was   forwarded   1o    Crusade  To    <'very    student    in    Canada    these   words 

headciuarters  in  Cincinnati  through   M\\  N.  F.  niust  convey  a  poAverful  and  personal  message. 

Tji.'ewski,  C.S.C.,  President  of  the  Crusade  unit  To  every  student  in  College,  Convent  or  High 

at  Holy  Cro.ss  College,  Rome,  who  is  acting  as  School  must  the  question  suggest  itself,  "Am 

special  representative  of  the  American  organ-  1  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the  non-(1iris- 

izatiou  in  the  matter.     The  Archbishoj)  is  quot-  ^^'*'ii    world?"      Surely   the    answer   Avill    be    a 

ed  by  Mr.  Lisewski  as  saying  that  "the  Cru-  bmd-ringing  "Yes.""    .Every  true  Catliolic  Str,- 

Kade  can  and  ought  to  have  an  exhibition.""  (l^iit  is  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Missions, 

The  exliibition  in  connection  with  the  mis-  '^"^    these   eight   thousand   students   assembled 

sion  congress  will  be  set  up  in  barracks  now  be-  '"    ^    convention — they    were    organized — they 

ing  constructed  in  the  gardens  of  tiie  Vatican.  I'ealized  that  in  unity  there  is  strength.  Again 

At  the  Marcli  meeting  of  the  genei-al  commat-  "^^^^^    ^e   answered  these   questions,   "Are    we, 

tee  in  charge  of  the  exhibits,  places  Avere  as-  Catholic  Student.s,   organized?     Do  Ave   belong 

signed  to  the  various  religious  orders  and  mis-  ^^     ^'^*^     Canadian  Catholic  Students'  Mission 

sion  agencies  Avhich  Avill  take  part.     The  Cru-  Ci'iisade?     Has  our  School   a    .Mission  Unit?" 

s,ade   exhibit  Avas  assigned  a  place   in  the  sec-  l*t'rluips  the  reply  Avill  be  a  plaintive  "No." 

tion   marked  for  geiun-al  mission  activities.  Vet  to-day,  there  exists  a  Students'  Crusade 

The    Crusade "s   exhibit    will   be   unique    in-  ^I'>vemcnt — an  organization  Avhicli  hopes  to  es- 

as  much  as  the  organization  has  no  mission  field  t^iblish  a  Mission  Unit   in  every  institution  of 

of  its  own,  but  limits  its  Avork  to  general  educa-  "  learning  in  Canada  ;  to  enroll  every  student  as 

tion  of  American  students  in  matters  pertain-  ^  ('rusader  under  tiie  motto  of  "The  Kingdom 

ing  to  the  missions  of  both  tlie  home  and  for-  ^^^  ^^^^  World  for  its  King  and  Lord."     Will 

eign  fields.  you.  Student  Reader,  barken  to  our  invitation 

Missionary  Spirit  Aroused.  ^<^  unite,  and  Avrite  for  information  regarding 

This  is  the  import  of  a  letter  addre.s-sed  to  ^'"'^  "<*le  work  to 

the  Canadian  Catholic  Students'  Mission  Cru-  C.C.S.M.C, 

sade  by  one  of  our  venerable  Archbishops.    We  St.  Augustine"s  Semiimry, 

quote  liis  communication  in  full:     "Tavo  years  Kino-ston  Rd.,  Toronto.  Out. 
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Note  From  St.  Anthony's  School  Unit. 

.March  2Stli  was  a  mucli-loiiji'tMl-foi-  Mission- 
ary Day  at  St.  Anthony's  School.  Toronto.  >'oi' 
a  I'nll  fortnight  a  do/cn  yoiin<i'  Crnsadci-s  liad 
no  Sparc  uiinntcs  in  tlieii-  day.  They  liad  a 
castle  to  ca{)turo  and  thcii-  aiiminiiit  ion  was  not 
powder  and  shot,  but  the  knowledj^c  of  Home 
and  Foi'eign  ^Missions.  The  eve  of  the  great 
day  saw  a  miniature  castle  i-ise.  as  l)y  magic, 
in  their  class-room.  At  three  p.m.  on  the  day 
of  the  battle,  the  drawbridge"  was  lowered,  a 
bi'eaeh  was  made  in  the  ram[)arts,  the  walls 
were  wealed,  tiie  cori-idors  taken  and  Sir  Ig- 
noi-ance  killed.  The  ("rusader-/  tiag  was  hoist- 
ed over  the  castle  with  cheers  of  '"Ood  wills 
it!"  by  the  vi(;torious  army  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  under  the  valiant  Icader.diij)  of  Thomas 
:\lcGoey. 

Those  who  gained  the  castle  wor  created 
"•lunior  Knights"  ami  pr(>sented  with  the  two- 
edged  sw()r;l   of  zeal    and   knowledge. 

Aiu)thei-  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  or- 
ganization of  "'JMie  Seven  A.M."  Crusaders" 
(lul),  by  liev.  Father  Mc({i-ath,  to  whose  in- 
terest and  zeal  many  of  these  si)Ieiidid  achieve- 
ments are  mainly  due.  The  membei-s  of  this 
Club  go  to  daily  Mas^  and  Holy  Coniiuunion  a^ 
7  o'clock  a.m..  and  pray  for  the  in'Mcase  of 
vocations  to  the  pi-iesthood.  sisterhood  and 
bi-otlierhood.  The  Club  now  numbers  .")(),  and 
already  three  humlred  Masses  ami  Holy  Com- 
mun.ions  have  been  oU'ered  for  the  above  in- 
tention. 

On  Thursday,  Ai)ril  lOth  a  small  army  from 
St.  Anthony's  sot  out  to  fiiul  -lane  St.,  for  they 
had  a  strong  desire  to  estal)lish  a  Crusade  I'nil 
at  St.  James'  S(du)()l.  Although  this  s'diool  is 
in  its  infancy,  its  qui(dv  res|)()nse  to  the  Crusa(b» 
movement  showed  that  its  zeal  was  not  so. 
(*ongratulations.  St.  dames' I  We'll  watch  you 
grow ! 


What  more  fitting  task  during  Holy  Week 
could  the  ('rusaders  undertake  to  show  their 
devotion  to  their  King  than  to  increase  His 
army?  The  motto:  "The  Kingdom  of  the 
World  foi-  its  King  and  Lord,"  eidcindled  their 
hearts  as  they  left  St.  Antliony's  enroute  for 
"Holy  Family"  on  Tuesday,  Api'il  loth.  IMany 
arc  the  volunteei's  for  active  service.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  "Holy  Family''  will  be  a  most 
enthusiastic  Fnit. 

iEht  l^atulnmt 

Forget-me-nots,    the    blue 

Of  the  bending  skies; 

Velvet    pansy    bloom 

Soft  iiuligo  suj)plies; 

Buds  of  name  and  line 

Violet    tints    assume; 

Midmost   gleams   in   the  bow, 

A    glory    to    foliage    near, 

Maidenhair    from    tlie    edge. 

Close  to  the  water's  flow; 

High    in   the   radiant   tier, 

Fj)  from  the   glittering  hedge. 

Daflfodils,  fairy   gold; 

Harmonious    with    bittersweet — 

Sun's  orange  tints  in  fianu\ 

(.■aught  where  the  (douds  enfold 

Near  vespertine   retreat ; 

The   rose   in   aureate   sheen. 

Supreme  in  the  gloi'ious  row, 

Fitting  throiu'  foi-  the  queen. 

These  flowers  their  hues  repeat : 

Foi-    com{)any    they    invite 

Good  blooms  of  tone  the  same; 

And  so — 

They  thus    in   bliss   unite. 

From  hedge  and  hills  and  bowers, 

To  make  Niagara's  Bovk^, 

The  Heaven  of  Flowers. 

ACM. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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EartK,  Air,  Water  and  Fire 

Continued  from  page  70 


Otliei"  wonders  of  tlie  air  have  been  dis- 
eovered  since  men  have  learned  to  fly.  They 
tell  us  about  strong  and  dangerous  enrreuts 
in  the  air,  something  like  those  in  the  sea ; 
they  tell  us  of  upward  slopes  and  downward 
rushes,  whirlpools  and  pitfalls  for  fliers.  To 
sail  in  the  air,  to  be  in  it  as  skilful  a  navijjcator 
as  the  sea-igull  is,  or  the  birds  that  annually 
make  long  voyages  from  wintry  lands  to  sum- 
mer climates — ^this  is  something  no  man  luis 
yet  learned,  and  this  is  why  adventurous  spirits 
find  so  great  a  charm  in  es.^aying  the  con(|uest 
of  the  air. 

Water. 

Our  world  is  a  watery  world.  Look  at  tlie 
map  of  the  hemispheres,  and  see  the  immensity 
of  the  great  oceans  that  spread  over  the  earth, 
leaving  only  very  much  simaller  patches  of  dry 
land  here  and  there  to  live  on.  No  wonder 
that  men  have  to  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships'' 
when  they  were  crowded  oflp  the  dry  land. 

Our  world  is  a  watery  world.  Biologists 
tell  us  that  the  first  living,  moving  creatures 
came  from  the  water.  This  ify  why  the  marine 
biological  stations  are  in  places  like  Woods 
Hole  in  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  water  for  the  study  of  the  simall  creatures 
that  begin  life  in  the  water. 

Our  world  is  a  watery  world.  The  l)odies  of 
plants  and  animals  are  composed  niaiidy  of 
water.  Fresh  fruits  like  apples  and  ])ears, 
etc.,  are  three  parts  water,  so  if  you  eat  a 
pound  of  fruit,  twelve  ounces  of  it  will  be  just 
a  drink  of  water.  The  green,  leafy  vegetables, 
also  the  fruit-vegetables  like  tomatoes  and  cu- 
cumbers, and  the  succulent  roots,  have  even 
more  water  than  apples  and  pears.  Fish  and 
meat  are  more  than  fifty-fifty  water.  Our  very 
bones  have  in  them  a  great  deal  of  water,  and 
the  hardest  of  all  the  bony  substances,  the  ena- 
mel of  the  teeth,  is  one-tenth  Avater.  Our  bodies 
hold  seventy  pounds  of  water  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  we  weigh,  so  if  a  girl's  weiglit  is 
120  lbs.,  84  pounds  of  this  is  water  and  only 


86  pounds  is  solid  matter.    A  certain  poet  once 
Avrote : 

"The  sea  flows  in  my  veins," 
and  his  words  were  scientifically  pretty  near 
the  truth,  for  our  blood  is  for  the  most  part 
salt  water. 

One  of  the  lesser  wonders  in  daily  life  whicli 
s<;ientists  have  opened  to  us  is  that  there  is 
more  water  in  a  pound  of  cabbage  than  thei-e 
is  in  a  pound  (a  pint)  of  milk.  This  has  been 
pi-oved  over  and  over  again,  by  driving  otf  all 
the  water  from  a  pound  of  cabbage  and  from 
a  pint  of  milk,  and  weighing  what  is  left. 

Water  is  sometimes  called  the  universal  sol- 
vent, because  it  will  dissolve  so  many  things, 
it  is  the  air  dissolved  in  water  that  snp|)lies 
the  fish  with  oxygen  when  they  breathe  it 
through  their  gills.  Water  dissolves  so  many 
chemical  elements  and  compounds  and  gases 
that  perfectly  pure  water,  containing  nothing 
but  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is  almost  a  chemical 
impossibility.  In  some  of  the  old  folk  tales, 
when  anyone  got  into  the  power  of  a  witch, 
he  Avould  try  to  prevail  upon  the  witcii  to  say 
she  would  grant  him  just  one  Avisli,  and  then 
if  he  asked  her  for  something  she  could  not 
give,  her  power  over  him  would  be  broken. 
Next  time  you  meet  a  witch,  ask  her  for  a  half 
tumblerful  of  chemically  pure  Avater,  and  her 
poAver  over  you  will  be  gone. 

Water  constantl}'^  goes  its  rounds  in  our 
Avorld,  and  its  paths  have  been  marked.  It  falls 
from  the  sky  in  rain,  and  the  rain  fills  the  riv- 
ers and  saturates  the  ground.  The  rivers  pour 
into  the  sea,  and  the  Avater  in  the  ground  is 
sucked  up  by  trees  and  plants.  An  acre  of 
clover  evaporates  more  than  500  tons  of  Avater 
in  a  season,  and  an  acre  of  corn  evaporates 
tAvice  as  much.  When  the  air  is  so  saturated 
Avith  the  Avater  evaporated  from  sea  and  rivers, 
trees  and  plants,  that  it  cannot  hold  any  more, 
the  Avater  falls  again  in  the  form  of  rain — ■ 
Avhich  completes  our  circle,  and  brings  us  back 
to  Avliere  aa'c  started. 

The  great  trees  and  forests  are  particularly 
good  evaporators  of  AAater,  and  they  help  to 
preserve  that  moisture  of  climate  AA'hich  is  so 
good    for    plant    life.      We   say    that    no    trees 
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grow  in  our  deserts  because  they  are  deserts, 
l)ut  the  reason  tliey  are  deserts  is  that  they 
have  no  trees. 

Fire. 

Tlionsands  of  thousands  of  years  a<?o  llierc 
were  no  sueh  tilings  as:  homes  and  lii'cs  and 
firephu'os,  and  many  generations  of  men  aiul 
women  of  those  far-back  times  before  history 
Avas  written — times  of  which  so  little  is  kiu)wn 
and  so  much  is  only  guciS'sed — are  tliought  to 
have  lived  and  died  without  knowinjj-  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  fire. 

Scientists  have  anade  guess  after  gness  to 
account  for  the  Avay  in  which  men  first  became 
acquainted  with  fire.  Perhaps  a  ])icce  of  crys- 
tal acted  as  a  burning-glass,  perhaps  the  heat 
of  the  sun  caused  some  combiiuition  of  ele- 
mentis  to  burst  into  flame  as  a  match  does,  per- 
haps the  first  fire  known  to  man  was  produced 
by  a  lightning  flash,  striking  and  burning  dead 
wood,  or  other  inflammable  material.  Nobody 
knows,  and  it  is  likely  this  will  remain  one  of 
the  things  nobody  ever  Avill  know. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  after  a  time 
tlie  men  of  long  ago  learned  something  about 
fire,  how  it  kept  them  warm  and  comfurtable, 
how  ])leasant  it  was  to  sit  around  in  companion- 
ship, what  a  safeguard  it  formed  from  wild 
beasts,  and  how  wonderfully  delicious  was 
the  taste  of  food  that  was  put  over  it  or  under 
it  or  into  it.  All  these  facts  they  kiu^w  —per- 
haps others  too — long  before  they  knew  how 
to  kindle  a  fire  if  it  went  out.  Thci-erorc.  to 
keep  the  fire  alive  became  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, since  if  it  died  out  this  precious  thing 
might  be  lost  to  them.  Live  c.oixh  were  i)i'o- 
bably  taken  from  one  fi-iendly  tribe  to  another 
near  by,  from  one  neighboring  family  to  an- 
other— and  to  Avatch  the  fire,  to  feed  it  and 
keep  it  always  burning,  became  one  of  the 
greatest  services  that  an  individual  could  ren- 
der to  the  tribe  or  family. 

In  those  long  ago  times  it  seems  that  men 
aiul  women  alike  went  out  together  to  hunt  and 
fish  and  forage  for  food.  Together  tliey  fought 
their  enemies  whether  beast  or  human,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  they  worked  and  travelled  aiul  ex- 
plored.    But  with  the  discovery  of  that  pre- 


cious thing,  fire,  there  came  a  division  of  la- 
bor, and  the  woman  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
to  .stay  at  home  in  the  cave  to  tend  fire  and 
heep  it  briight,  while  the  man  went  out  to  hunt 
and  fish,  to  kill  their  enemies,  to  bring  home 
food  and  furs  to  the  one  who  so  faithfully 
cared  for  that  most  valuable  thing  they  botli 
possessed,  the  fire. 

The  fire,  and  the  fireplace,  were  the  begiu- 
uing  of  the  bome.  To  give  the  woman  the  care 
of  the  fire  was  the  beginning  of  man's  prac- 
tice, continued  all  the  ages  and  down  to  the 
present  day,  of  giving  Avoman  the  care  of  all 
the  greatest  values  of  the  world.  The  really 
worth-while  things  are  given  over  to  her,  put  in 
her  care,  she  is  trusted  with  them  and  on  iiei- 
(^are  of  them  depends  the  well-being  of  the 
family  and  of  the  whole  social  order.  Let  ns 
go  over  the  great  values  woman  has  charue 
of. 

She  has  ahvays  had  cluirge  of  disposing 
of  the  earnings  of  man.  Whether  in  the  long 
ago  he  brought  home  a  fat  dear  as  the  result 
of  his  day's  work,  and  she  prepared  it  for  food 
and  clothing — or  whether  in  our  own  days  he 
l)rings  home  a  fat  pay  envelope  for  her  to  ex- 
change for  food  and  clothing— the  fact  holds 
that  men  have  always  done  most  of  the  earn- 
iug,  and  women  have  put  their  earnings  to  nse. 
Money,  in  our  own  days,  is  one  of  the  great 
values  of  the  world,  and  woman  is  the  chief 
money-spender.    Hei-e  is  value  number  one. 

Woman  is  the  one  Avho  makes  a  home  out 
of  the  bouse  man  has  built,  and  a  home  is  one 
of  the  very  great  things,  one  of  tlu'  high  valuer 
of  the  world.  The  Avhole  nation  dej)ends  on 
the  homes  of  the  nation.  A  home  is  more  im- 
portant even  than  a  school,  and  to  make  a  houie 
is  peculiarly  the  Avork  of  Avomen — no  nuni  can 
do  it  so  effectively,  if  even  he  is  able  to  attempt 
it. 

But  the  most  valuable  of  all  valuable  things 
in  the  Avorld  are  the  children,  and  children 
have  always  been  given  over  to  avouumi  to  care 
for  and  train,  and  nurtui-e  and  love. 

So  you  see,  from  the  old  days  of  caring  for 
the  fire,  Avonian  has  had  in  her  charge  all  the 
most   important   values  of  the   Avorld. 
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Review  of  ^ooks 


The  following  books  are  published  by  Beii- 
ziger  Bros.,  New  York,  36-38  Barclay  St.  They 
may  be  procured  by  writing  directly  there  or 
applying  to   any   Catholic   bookseller: 

Our  Nuns.  Their  Varied  and  Vital  Service 
for  God  and  Country,  by  Daniel  Lord,  S.J. 
32mo.  cloth,  net  $1.75,  postage  15c. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous  books  of 
tlie  day,  in  respect  of  both  subject  and  treat- 
ment. A  list  of  the  facts  contained  in  it  would 
alone  suffice  to  arouse  admiration  and  ex- 
cite wonder  on  the  part  of  the  many  to  wlrom 
religiousi  institutions  are  more  or  less  of  a 
mystery;  but  the  writer's  ^charm  of  style,  liis 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  make  of  it,  a  human 
document  of  deep  import.  The  writing  of  sucli 
a  record  wa.s  a  knightly  deed  no  less  than  a 
literary  achievement.  A  reply  more  convincing 
or  more  eloquent  to  the  calumnies  so  widely 
broadcasted  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  vicious,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  One 
would  like  to  see  this  work  in  the  window  of 
every  bookstore.  The  K.C.'s,  .so  prompt  to  take 
up  siimilar  good  works,  should  use  their  influ- 
ence to  have  it  on  every  club-room  table,  on 
every  railroad  bookstall,  if  only  to  offset  the 
lurid  and  even  scandalous  forgeries  about 
nuns  with  which  the  public  is  periodic- 
ally regaled.  Let  the  ordinary  reading 
public  get  but  a  glimpse  of  tliis  won- 
derful record,  drawn  from  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  similar  institutions  scattered 
through  the  world;  let  them  measure  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  entailed  in  the  various 
activities  to  which  these  bodies  of  devoted  wo- 
men have  pledged  tlieir  energies;  the  miracles 
performed  by  their  devotedness  and  zeal— ex- 
ercised, in  many  instances,  to  a  degree  of  hero- 
ism, unparallelled  in  other  walks  of  life--  ana 
if  there  be  any  fairness  of  judgment  left  in 
tliem,  their  calumnies  will  not  only  cease,  but 
will  give  way  to  praise  and  wonder. 

"Our  Nuns"  is  not  concei-ned  witli  any  par- 


ticular Order  or  Institute.  The  writer  has 
made  a  study  of  at  least  twenty-four  Institu- 
tions in  hisi  own  city,  both  charitable  and  edu- 
cational. The  result  is,  not  an  account  filled 
with  statistics,  but  a  delightfully  human  and 
interesting  doeument.  The  wonder  is,  that  no 
one  has  thought  of  wi'iting  such  a  book  before. 
But  perhaps  the  need  of  it  has  never  been  so 
urgent  as  now,  when  an  ignorant  press  is  pour- 
ing out  volumes  of  unsifted  and  unreliable  mat- 
ter on  the  subject.  We  bespeak  a  phenomonal 
sale  for  this  book. 

Her  Little  Way;  IJlcssed  Therese  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  "The  Sister  of  the  Missionaries," 
by  Rev.  John  P.  Clai'ke.  12mo.,  illustrated,  pic- 
ture cover,  net  .$L00 ;  postage,  10c. 

The  foreword  of  the  author,  as  well  as  the 
preface  from  the  pen  of  IVlichael  Williams,  so 
ready  always  to  do  honour  to  Blessed  Therese, 
to  whom  under  God  he  owes  his  conversion, 
both  assure  the  reader  that  this  little  work 
is  neither  the  story  of  "The  Little  FloAver's" 
life  nor  an  analysis  of  her  si)irit.  "It  simply 
seeks,"  the  author  says,  "to  widen  the  sphere 
of  her  influence.  Simply,  briefly,  sympathe- 
tically it  takes  its  place  among  the  many  wi-it- 
ings  that,  in  nearly  all  languages,  all  over  the 
world,  are  conveying  the  message  of  the  young 
Carmelite  nun."  "This  little  book,"  says 
Michael  Williams,  "is  part  of  her  mis- 
sion ;  it  is  not  a  mere  book ;  it  is  a  living  work, 
and  as  such  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many 
who  have  received  inspiration  from  her  pre- 
cious life  record.  A  copy  of  that  likeness, 
Avhich  among  all  that  have  come  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  seems  to  have  caught  the  sweet 
countenance  of  her  soul,  no  less  than  the  lines 
of  her  face,  happily  forms  the  frontispiece  in 
this  little  volume.  Each  chapter  discusses 
some  phase  of  the  young  nun's  character,  and 
quoting  her  own  words  in  frequent  instances, 
discloses  the  childlike  spirit  which  led  her  to 
such  heights  of  sanctity,  and  which  makes  her 
message  so  peculiarly  appropriate  to  these  too 
sophisticated  times.  The  author  devotes  the 
proceeds  accruing  from  this  little  book  to  the 
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Society  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  native  elergy  in  niissiionary  eountries. 


Letters  on  Marriage,  with  an  iiitroduction 
by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Spaldintr,  S..].,  I'iino.  cloth, 
net  ^^1.25;  postage,  10c. 

There  is  something  nni(ine  in  a  book  which 
consists  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  letters,  genu- 
ine ones,  i-eceived  from  that  number  of  men 
and  women,  in  compliance  with  a  request  for 
views  on  this  all-important  question,  on  tlic 
irart  of  Queen's  Work  magazine.  The  interest 
in  a  live  document  of  this  kind  is  sure  to  be 
keen,  and  no  page  thereof  can  possibly  be  dull. 
One's  sympathies  are  called  out  by  the  pathe- 
tic statements  in  one  letter,  only  to  be  recalled, 
perhaps,  in  its  successor,  which  views  the  same 
case  from  another  angle.  But  some  of  the  rea- 
sons advanced  as  to  tlie  difificulties  invoP^ed 
in  following  the  precept  of  the  Church  against 
mixed  marriages,  are  sui)ported  by  such  a  host 
of  testimonials  that  they  claim  a  serious  con- 
sideration. It  become-v  the  duty,  then,  of  those 
who  invited  the  correspondence,  to  investigate 
and  apply  a  remed.v.  This  book  will  interest 
parents  and  pastors  as  well  as  young  people, 
as  it  is  Avritten  with  a  sincerity  and  frankness 
hardly  possible  except  where  the  names  and 
locations  are  sui)])ressed  as  in  these  letters. 


An  Old  Song  in  New  Meters,  by  M.G.A.,  a 
nu'inbci-  of  tlu'  I.IJ.WM.  at  Loretto  Convent, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  comes  from  the  Press  of  Long- 
mans Green   &  Co.,  210   \'ictoria   St.,  Toronto. 

This  little  book,  a  collection  of  brief  retlee- 
tions  on  a  theme  which  is  exhaustless,  because 
of  its  divine  character,  has  a  charm  which  is 
all  its  own.  Tlic  writer  had  no  intention  of 
pi'esenting  these  essays  to  tiie  |)ublic.  when 
from  time  to  time  she  delivered  them  to  her 
pupils  as  heli)s  towards  the  hetter  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  exalted  subject.  They 
are.  perhaps,  all  the  better  for  that,  yet  .slight 
and  merely  suggestive  as  they  are,  no  "Mario- 
logy"  will  be  quite  complete  without  them. 
The  author  enriches  and  illustrates  lier  theme 


with  reference  to  the  wi-itings  on  Our  Lady 
from  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova,  Cardinal  Newman,  Mgr. 
Benson,  John  La  Farge,  and  the  poet  Aubrey 
de  V^ere.  The  result  is  a  kind  of  mosaic  of 
quotations,  each  one  employed  to  form  ami 
to  embellish  the  image  she  presents  to  her 
readers.  Directors  of  Sodalities  will  find  "An 
Old  Song  in  New  Meters''  suggestive  and  help- 
ful, and  all  lovers  of  Our  Lady  are  sure  to 
draw  edification   from   its  pages. 


Anna  Nugent,  Isabel  Clarke's  latest  novel. 
Benzi-ger  Bros.,  'd6-'iS  Barclay  St.,  N.V.  8vo., 
cloth,  net  it52.00.  ])ostage  l^c. 

The  heroine  in  this  novel  is  a  very  young 
girl,  who  may  be  termed  the  embodiment  of 
the  Chinese  dictum  illustrated  in  the  toy:  "Sec 
no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no  evil."  'If  one 
must  aiin  beyoind  the  mark  in  oi-der  to  i-each 
it,  then  she  is  an  ideal  heroine.  l>ut  one  won- 
ders if  such  blindness  is  compatible  with  the 
clearness  of  vision  generall.y  accorded  to  good, 
common  sense!  Quite  beside  the  mark  it  is 
to  wonder  whether  the  admirers  of  Miss 
Clarke's  books  Avill  like  this  last  one  of  hei-s 
or  no.  Of  course  they  will.  It  contains  the 
ingredients  which  a  general — perlia])s  a  too 
general  liking,  ensures.  There  are  in  it  the 
elements  of  wealth,  worldly  ambition,  love, 
jealousy,  failui'e,  intrigue  ami  a  heroine  who 
sails  serenely  above  them  all.  Out  of  a  net  of 
uiduippy  circumstances,  an  unlikely  but  happy 
conclusion  is  evolved.  Michael  is  the  hero's 
name — a  man  Avho.  tiiough  in  love  with  Anna 
Nugent  and  more  or  less  determined  to  win 
hei",  is  afflicted  with  an  extraoi-dinary  misgiv- 
ing when  the  lime  coines  to  try  his  fortunes. 
But  then  a  novel  is  a  novel.  One  seldom  ex- 
pects a  reflection  of  life,  true  or  even  likely, 
in  all  details.  It  is  better  to  overshoot  than  to 
fal!  l)elo^^■  ideals  of  behaviour,  coiisidei-iiig 
how  low  some  present-day  ideals  have  fallen. 
One  excellent  lesson  the  story  conveys:  that 
riche-;  have  wings,  and  it  doesn't  do  to  imagine 
tliey  are  going  to  settle  down  for  good,  even  in 
their   favorite   haunts.     The   author  of  "Ainia 
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Nugent"  solves  cleverly  the  dilemma  of  a 
family  whovse  riches  have  taken  flight.  Other 
dilemmas  reach  a  solution  equally  clever  a.nd 
agreeable  to  all  concerned.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
fjict  that  Gay,  Anna's  governess,  is  the  clever- 
ost  of  the  group,  all  her  plottings  except  one 
come  to  grief,  and  everyone  is  glad,  including 
the  reader.  They  wouldn't  have  wept  very 
bitterly  had  she  shared  the  fate  of  her  schemes, 
tiioiigh  the  story  would  have  suffered  thereby. 
Send  for  this  novel  and  read  it.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  if  you  agree  with  this  reviewer. 


Dan's  Best  Enemy,  by  Robert  E.  Holland, 
S..T.,  Benziger  Bros,,  86-38  Barclay  St.,  New 
York.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  knowledge  of  the  genus  ''boy" — not  only 
the  boy  as  lie  is,  but  as  he  could  be,  if  trained 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  this  story.  "Dan," 
the  hero,  is  a  schoolboy,  not  a  pirate  nor  an 
adventurer,  therefore  a  host  of  school4)oys  and 
even  girls,  are  sui'e  to  feel  at  home  with  him 
at  the  start.  The  episodes  in  this  are  all, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  common  to  most 
boys,  whether  hockey,  basket-ball  or  base-ball 
be  the  game-elect  of  their  own  particular 
school;  while  "Bert  Canavan,  Jamesy  (hitter 
and  the  hero,  "Reardon  Rah!"  offer  types 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  Tlie  success  of 
this  story  with  them,  is  thus  secure.  The  games 
and  adventures,  even  the  moral  exercise  in- 
volved in  strnggles  between  conscience  and 
conduct — principles  and  practice,  arc  stirringly 


told  and  "aidorn  the  tale"  while  "pointing  the 
moral"  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  "Danny's 
Best  Enemy"  proves  that  the  treatment  re- 
commended in  the  Gospels,  towards  our  ene- 
mies, is  all  of  three  things:  good  policy,  good 
sense,  and  the  virtue  that  makes  noble  char- 
acters as  well  as  good  Christians.  We  be- 
speak for  the  book  a  i)lace  in  every  home  and 
school  library. 

Our  Lady  Book,  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Las.nue,  an- 
other Benzi(ger  publication — a  book  of  reflec- 
tions on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  selections  of 
prayers,  making  a  complete  prayer-book,  imi- 
tation leather,  limp,  round  corners,  red  edges, 
net  $1.85 ;  finer  bindings  up  to  $4.75. 

In  binding,  letter-press  and  paper,  this 
book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  these 
are  mere  accessories  to  a  very  pi'ccious  little 
volume  of  reflections  and  prayers,  designed  as 
a  help  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  and  a 
warmer  devotion  to  Our  Lady.  The  sources 
from  which  the  reflections  and  exaiii])les  are 
drawn  are  the  highest  and  best  attainable. 
This  pajrt  alone  makes  a  valuable  treasury  of 
quotations  on  the  su'bject.  Besides  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  devotions  addressed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  book  possesses  all  the  usiuil 
elements  of  a  prayer-book:  ]Masses.  litanies, 
confession  and  communion,  prayers,  etc.  For 
such  as  are  anxious  to  spread  this  devotion, 
in  sodalities  or  among  friends,  the  book  will 
be  a  valuable  help  both  to  themselves  and 
others. 
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The  Idea  of  Comedy 

Continued  from  page  78 


where  life  unfolds  itself  in  ideal  sit  nations. 
From  tlie  pleasing  unreality  of  "Love's 
Labonr's  Lost,"  with  its  almost  boyish 
cxliilaration  over  extravagant  scenes,  to 
the  daring  unreality  of  his  romances 
wliicti  shine  in  sunset  splendour,  glorified 
by  wondrous  emotional  colourings.  Sliake- 
speai-e's  Avorld  is  the  world  of  fancy.  J  lis  ])as- 
toral  scenes  are  idyllic  and  we  easily  succumb  to 
the  incantation  of  the  heart  that  he  exei-cises 
over  us,  and  soon  care  as  little  as  he  does  for 
theii-  inconsistencies,  as  we  feel  ourselves  lured 
away  from  sound  sense  and  philosophy  by  their 
irresistible  influence. 

This  bewitching  world,  however,  which 
Shakespeare  creates,  gives  him  scope  to  find 
"the  breadth  and  opportunities  of  daring'' 
which  Meredith  assigns  to  the  idealistic  concep- 
tion of  comedy,  and  helps  to  solve  the  difficulties 
it  creates.  The  improbable  sitiuitions  which  he 
calls  foi-lh,  so  center  around  his  important  chai-- 
acters,  that  they  bring  them  out  in  full  relief. 
He  conceives  his  idea  of  a  Portia,  a  IJeatriee,  a 
liosamonde,  and  all  the  playful  fancies  in  the 
world  woiihl  not  mar  the  impressions  left  by 
these  winsome  women. 

in  his  romances  new  depths  of  character  are 
revealed,  leading  up  to  Imogen,  who  surpasses 
all  his  other  women  in  intensity  of  h)ve  and 
strong  ])ersonality.  Unreal  as  may  be  the  world 
in  Avhich  these  women  live,  the  dramas  in  which 
they  appear,  fully  justify  8chelling's  state- 
ment that  "The  largeness  of  Shakespeare  lies 
in  his  fidelity  to  the  actualities  of  human  life 
and  conduct  in  all  its  jihases;  and  swee|)s  sudi 
as  his  take  us  both  aloft  into  regions  that  we 
can  see,  however  they  may  remain  unattainable, 
and  into  the  depths,  the  pretty  nooks  and  cran- 
nies in  which  hide  the  littleness,  the  baseness  and 
even  the  bestiality  of  men." 

His  j<>alousy  is  true,  his  deceit  is  true,  his 
trick<M-v  and  incaTnicss  and  petty  vanities  and 
pomposities  arc  true;  so  ai*e  his  constancy  and 
gentleness  and   high  i)nr])ose  and   noble   quali- 


ties and  in  the  strength  of  these  and  the  great 
universal  truths  which  they  exemplify,  the  un- 
reality of  their  setting  is  ignored. 

Meredith's  principle,  that  comedy  may  be 
accepted  as  a  version  of  the  ordinary  worldly 
understanding  of  our  social  life,  scarcely  finds 
response  in  Shakespeare's  comedies.  Ajtart 
from  the  royal  personages  mentioned,  little  is 
known  of  the  social  status  of  his  characters  or 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  society  in  which  they 
flourish.  Outside  their  own  particular  atmos- 
|)here  they  have  no  social  significance  and  do 
not  seem  to  exert  any  widespread  influence. 

The  tenet  that  comedy  throws  no  infamous 
reflection  on  life  is  certainly  sustained  by 
Shakespeare.  Very  few  of  his  characters  ai-e  ir- 
remediably bad,  while  the  repentant  ai-e  nuin- 
erous,  in  fact  they  would  be  surprisingly  so  in 
suddenness  of  their  repentance,  did  we  not  re- 
member the  exigency  of  a  happy  ending  to  his 
comedies.  Exception,  might  here  be  taken  to 
the  grossness  of  many  scenes  and  suggestions 
fai-  too  numerously  dispersed  throughout  Shake- 
speai-e's  comedies,  but  to  his  credit  let  it  be  said 
that  he  nowhere  implies  that  they  are  a  picture 
of  life.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Eliz- 
belhan  culture  and  ideas  of  propriety  wei'c  of  a 
vastly  different  texture  from  Georgian  i-efine- 
ment  and  decorum. 

Meredith's  idea  of  the  importance  of  folly 
was  readily  shared  by  Shakespeare,  and  his 
inimitable  clowns  and  purely  comic  characters 
stand  ready  to  appropriate  to  themselves  this 
clement  indispensable  to  the  success  of  true 
comedy. 

To  the  next  statement,  respecting  the  blunt- 
ing of  the  comic  sense  by  punning,  Shakespeare 
must  needs  utter  a  very  sincere  "mea  culpa," 
foi-  the  insidious  habit  prevails  throughout  his 
entire  range  of  comedy;  occasionally  with  happy 
effect,  but  often  tiresomely  repeated  and  greatly 
lacking  in  any  particular  brilliancy. 

Meredith's  idea,  that  comedy  is  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  general  mind  and  must  necessarily 
be  kept  in  restraint,  we  have  already  seen  to  be 
more  succe-^sfully  carried  out  by  the  French 
than  by  the  English,  and  in  this  iK)inl  Moliere 
is   Shakespeare's  master. 
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The  subject  is  wortli  consideration,  liowevcr, 
and  poses  the  question:  Do  we  prefer 
Moliere's  classic  restraint  to  Shakespeare's  ro- 
mantic freedom?  It  is  a  matter  of  temperament. 
of  nationality,  of  the  age  in  which  Ave  live,  the 
end  in  view  Avhich  we  ascribe  to  comedy. 

Moliere  undoubtedly  considered  the  correc- 
tion of  the  foibles  of  his  age  through  the  medium 
of  comedy,  or  at  least  the  satirising  of  them  to 
some  Avholesome  end.  His  style,  therefore,  bor- 
dei's  on  the  didactic,  and  his  lessons  are  apt  to 
strike  home  to  hypocrites  and  misers  and  co- 
quettes and  precieuses.  In  the  whoh;  range  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies  we  find  not  a  trace  of 
this  authoritative  tendency,  unless  ])erhaps,  in 
the  merciless  shafts  he  aims  at  jealous  men. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  any  hardened  old  sin- 
ner becoming  converted  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Falstaft*;  he  Avould,  rather,  inirsue  the 
tenor  of  his  Avay,  di'ink  an  extra  glass  and  bor- 
row another  pound.  As  for  those  wliose  ten- 
dency is  to  war  in  Avords,  they  simply  shar]>en 
their  Avits  on  the  experience  of  Benedick  and 
IVatrice— especially  Beatrice  —  and  enjoy  theii- 
)>olemic  tendencies  more  than  ever  I 

Shakespeare's  comic  aim  is  nndoubtedly  to 
])lease,  to  entertain,  so  he  casts  restraint  to  the 
Avinds,  lures  us  aAvay  from  the  exigencies  of 
city  hiAvs,  and  even  of  ]>arental  authoi-ity,  and 
offers  us  the  untramelled  forest,  tlie  most  unreal 
situations,  in  the  delight  of  Avhich  avc  also  ai'C 
captured. 

Meredith's  idea  of  the  comedy  Avriter's  un- 
concern about  beginnings  or  endings,  is  exempli- 
fied is  most  of  Shakespeare's  comedies.  The 
weaving  of  the  present  plot  alone  concerns  him 
and  to  bring  all  interests  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
fifth  act,  he  uses  the  most  Avonderful  imagina- 
tive expediences.  Marriages,  deaths,  revela- 
tions of  mistaken  identity,  reconciliations, 
crowd  into  the  last  scenes  and  avc  hardly  daro 
lift  the  curtain  oji  Portia's  future,  foi-  instance, 
or  the  possible  conjugal  felicity  of  Benedick 
and  Beatrice. 

Fn  his  romances  Shakesi)eai-e  can  afl'ord  to 
ronnd  out  life  experiences,  for  the  tension  is  at 
an  end,  the  Avild  excitement  is  calmed,  the  tried 


and  faithful  proA'e  their  steadfastness,  and 
leave  no  fear  for  the  future. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  betAveon  Shake-ipeare  and  Mere- 
dith, helping  us  to  realize  that  the  great  di"a- 
matist  Avas  really  a  laAV  unto  himself.  His  guid- 
ing principle  must  have  been  to  please  his  audi- 
ence and  in  this  he  succeeded  not  alone  in  his 
oAvn  day,  but  through  the  centuries  Avith  their 
promise  of  immortality ! 

It  is  interesting  to  conclude  our  tlieiue  Avitli 
a  ('loser  observation  of  Courtney's  (>-say  on  the 
same  subject  as  Meredith's,  The  Idea  (if  Comedy, 

Instead  of  formulating  ])i'inci])les  as  ]\Iere- 
ditli  does,  Courtney  i-ather  reflects  on  the  ])rin- 
ciples  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  great 
writers.  His  first  definition  is  more  pictures- 
(pie  than  enlightening;  he  calls  it  "the  flower 
that  groAvs  on  the  edge  of  the  ])recipice,  Avhicli 
we  gather  Avith  a  fearful  joy;  the  butterfly  Avhich 
alights  on  the  bai-ricades,  the  bright  gleam  of 
sunshine  irra<liating  the  dark  clouds  Avhich  seem 
to  menace  a  coming  stoi-m." 

Summing  up  the  different  kinds  of  ^comedies 
in  his  pleasing,  clear-cut  style,  he  enumerates 
those  of  inti'igue,  of  fixed  characters,  of  man- 
ners, and  finally  the  comedy  Avhich  i-emained 
for  Moliere  to  pei'fect,  the  comedy  of  character. 

The  consideration  of  Moliei-e  he  leaves  for 
the  second  pai't  of  his  essay,  devoting  mean- 
while the  rest  of  the  first  ])ai-t  to  Shakespeare, 
Avhom  he  handles  as  fully  as  Meredith  does 
Moliei-e.  The  same  gi-ouping  of  characters 
occurs,  the  same  bringing  into  one  vivid  con- 
sideration all  the  author's  comedies  intei'fused 
with  this  own  reflections,  delibei-ately  pre-ented 
and  Avith  a  graceful  charm  of  style,  easy  to  fol- 
low and  always  leaving  a  happy  impression. 

Courtney  stresses  the  important  feature  of 
^leredith's  essay  that  "Comedy  iuA'olves 
thoughtful  laughter,"  and  illustrate-;  from  some 
<f  Shakes])eare's  humorous  scene-;,  especially  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  l)ehind  AA'hich  "rises 
the  sinister  figure  of  Shylock";  and  "the  Avit 
combats  betAveen  Benedick  and  Beatrice"  over- 
shadoAved  by  the  imperious  Avords :  "Kill 
Claudio, "  and  all  the  tragic  instances  that  fol- 
loAv  in  their  train. 
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After  j^ivin<;'  a  just  estimate  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies  with  theii'  charms  and  defects,  Court- 
ney concludes  that  his  "conce])tion  of  comedy 
falls  short  of  the  real  ran^e  and  value  of  the 
comic  spirit,"  and  the  reason  he  assi<>ns  for  this 
lack  of  a  j:reat  essential  is  that  they  do  not 
offer  a  criticism  of  life,  and  the  world  as  pic- 
tured hy  the  true  wi-iter  of  comedy  is  the  real 
world.  What  is  wantin<>-  in  Shakespeare's  com- 
edy, he  finds  in  the  comedy  of  manners.  <>:ivinji: 
first  consideration  to  the  Restoration  dramat- 
ists Avho  ''were  occupied  with  the  life  of  their 
times,"  and  then  turnlnj;  to  Moliere,  the  ideal 
writer  of  comedies,  who  so  so  perfectly  realises 
the  coiulition  of  his  tasks.  Here,  he  says,  "we 
have  <iot  to  hij>h  comedy,  a  rare  and  s])ecial 
product,  a  comedy  of  character,  of  which  Moli- 
ei"e  alone  is  able  to  present  us  with  the  highest 
examples." 

To  Moliere  lie  attributes  the  creation  of  the 
ideal  tj'pe  of  comedy,  "which  ti-emble-i  on  the 
ed<ie  of  ti"a<>edy  and  pathos,  like  all  the  real 
thinfrs  of  life  where  tears  follow  hard  on  laujih- 
ter. "  He  calls  this  <i:reat  achievement  of  ^loli- 
ere's  "a  notable  advance  on  Shakespeai'c's  come- 
dies," continuinj4'  that  "if  we  want  to  see  why 
it  was  a  "rreat  discoveiy,  we  need  only  observe 
how  later  comedians  follow  in  Moliere 's  foot- 
steps. ' ' 

AVe  are  tempted  to  add  to  this  flatterin,i>'  tri- 
bute to  Molieie,  that  while  it  seems  possible  and 
desirable  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  the  impossi- 
bility of  keepin<i'  ai)ace  Avith  tlie  iriant  strides 
of  Shakes|)eare  is  plainly  evident.  To  follow 
him  from  afar  must  satisfy  the  most  ambitious, 
but  we  have  to  console  us  for  the  world's  iu- 
ca.]iacity  to  ])roduce  a  second  Shakespeare,  the 
knowledire  that  it  is  a  <>reat  achieveuu3nt  to  ap- 
preciate thoi-oujz:hly  this  kiny-  of  dramatists. 


We  have  Meredith's  word  for  it  that  "a  per- 
ception of  the  comic  s])irit,"  such  as  Shake- 
speare exhibits,  "j^ives  hij^h  fellowshij).  Vou 
be(!ome  a  citizen  of  the  selecter  woi'ld,  the  hijrh- 
est  we  know  of  in  connection  with  our  world, 
wJiich  is  not  su])ermundaiu.'.  Look  there  for 
your  unchallaniieable  upper  class!"  — intellec 
tually,  of  coui".-;e,  ami  possessed  of  the  i)owei"  to' 
ti'ace  in  these  inimitable  dramas  the  jrreat  uiii- 
v(Msal  truths  that  broaden  our  sympathy  to- 
wards our  feUow-men  and  !i:ive  us  ever  deeper 
insiiiht   into  the  meaninji;  of  life. 

M.D.G. 


"It  is  the  ruin  of  all  the  young  talent  of  the 
day,  that  readinor  and  writing  are  simultaneous. 
We  do  not  educate  ourselves  for  literary  enter- 
l)rise  .  .  .  W^e  all  sacrifice  the  palm-tree  to  ob- 
tain the  temporary  draught  of  Avine !  We  slay 
the  canu'l  that  wouUl  bear  us  through  the  de- 
sert, because  we  Avill  not  endure  a  momentary 
thirst." 


"  Enthusiasiri  is  that  secret  and  harmonioui-) 
spirit  which  hovei's  over  the  i)roduction  of 
genius,  throwing  the  reader  of  a  book,  or  the 
spectator  of  a  statue,  into  the  very  ideal  pres- 
ence wheiu-e  these  works  have  really  originat- 
ed. A  great  work  always  leav<>s  us  in  a  state 
of   musing.'" 


"The  liue  j)uriH)se  of  education  is  to  un- 
fold the  seed  of  immortality  already  sown 
within  us;  to  develop,  to  their  fullest  extent, 
the  capacities  of  every  kiiul  with  which  the 
(Jod   Who  made  us  has  endowed  us." 
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5oo  Old  5o  Be  jNleu; 

An  old  lady  poked  her  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  a  rail  coach,  as  it  slowed  up  at  the  sta- 
tion. She  looiked  up  at  the  skj^,  then  down  at 
the  platform,  and  finally  called  out  in  a  liigh- 
pitehed,  querulous  voice:  "Is  it  raining^  Por- 
ter? I  say,  is  it  raining  Porter?" 

"No,  Ma'am,  it's  i-aiiiino-  water!" 


Original  Quotations. 

Mrs.  Ganij),  with  some  liazy  recollections  of 
the  New  Testament  floating  in  her  mind,  in- 
vented tiie  admirahle  ap'liorism  :  "Rich  folks 
may  ride  on  camelsi,  but  it  ain't  so  easy  for 
'em  to  see  out  of  a  needle's  eye." 

A  lady  soliloquizing  on  the  afflictions  of 
life  and  the  serenity  of  lier  own  temper,  ex- 
claimed: "How  true  it  is  what  Solomon  says. 
'A  contented  spirit  is  like  a  perpetual  droi)ping 
on  a  rainy  day !'  " 

A  certain  minister,  winding  uj)  a  Aveek's 
missi<ni,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "And  if  any 
s{)ark  of  grace  has  been  kindled  by  my  words, 
oh,  we  pray  Thee,  water  that  spark." 

An  old  woman  in  praising  tlie  mci-j(s  of  her 
favorite  curate,  said  to  his  i-ector:  "f  do  say 
that  Mr.  Popham  is  quite  an  angel  in  slteep's 
clotliing." 

"How  do  you  know  that  C'liaucer  dictated 
to  a  st(!nograi)her?" 

"Why,  just  look  at  tlie  spelling!" 

Harsh  Initiation. 

Two  girls  Aveie  discussing  a  recent  frat  ini- 
tiation : 

"I  hear  Bluebelle  joined  while  I  was  away," 
said  one. 

"That's   right,"   the   other   assented. 

"And  what  kind  of  initiation  did  they  give 
her?" 

"Well,  they  were  severe  with  Bluebelle," 
was  the  answer. 

' '  Severe  ? ' ' 

"Went  pretty  far  with  their  ha/ing.  They 
made  Bluebelle  help  her  mother  Avith  the  dishes 
for  six  successive  eveninsrs. " 


"Dear  Sir,"  Avrote  the  School  Health  In- 
spector, to  Willy's  father,  "I  'beg  to  inform 
you  that  your  son  William  shows  signs  of  astig- 
matism Avhich  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  once. 
Yours  faithfully." 

Willy's  father  replied:    "Dear  Sir,  I  don't 

quite  understand  Avhat  it  is  Willy  has  been  uj) 

to  noiw,  but  I  have  Avalloped  him  well  to-night; 

you  can  do  it  again  to-morrow  morning.  Yours 

faithfully." 

*     *     * 

The  teacber  Avishing  to  imi)ress  on  her  pu- 
l)ils'  minds  the  vast  j)()pulation  of  China,  said: 
"Think,  children,  tAvo  Chinamen  die  every  time 
you  draAv  a  breath." 

A  minute  later  her  attention  Avas  drawn  to 
Jimmy  James,  Avho  stood  puf¥ing  vigorously, 
Avith  face  reddened  and  cbeeks  distended. 
"What  is  the  matter,  Jimmic:''  nsked  the 
teacher.     "What  are  you  doing?" 

"Nothin',  Miss;  just  killin'  Chinamen." 
^     ^     it 

Help  Wanted. 

Sjindy  and  his  lass  had  been  silting  toge- 
thei-  about  half  an  hour  in  silence. 

"^Maggie,''  he  said  at  length,  "Wasna  I 
here  on  the  SaAvbeth  nicht?" 

"Aye,  Sandy,  I  daur  say  you  Avere." 

"And  Avasim  I  here  on  ^Monday  nicht?'' 

"Aye,  so  ye  Avere." 

"An'  Avasna  I  here  on  Tiiesday  nicht,  an' 
Wednesday  nicht,  an'  Tiiursday  niicht,  an' 
Friday  nicht?"  An'  this  is  Saturday  ]iicht, 
an'  I'm  here  again?" 

"Well,  I'm  sure  ye 're  very  welcome." 

Sandy    (desperately)  — "Maggie,    Avoman! 
D'ye  no  begin  to   suspect  sometliing?" 
■fj     «=     e 

A  psychiatric  board  Avas  testing  the  men- 
tality of  a  negro  soldier. 

"Do  you  e\'er  hear  voices  Avithout  being 
able  to  tell  Avho  is  speaking  or  Avhere  the  sound 
comes  from?"' 

"Yes,  sub,"  ansAvered  the  negro. 

"And  Avben  does  this  occur?" 

"When  I'se  talkin'  over  de  telephone." 
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Uiikiiowiiii;:,  we  tread  llie  sod 
Above  our  future  grave; 

ITiiuoted,   tl'e   day   goes  by 
Marked  out  for  us  to  die, 

Reiiieml)ered  oidy  of  Grod, 
(Unknowing,  should  we  be  grave?) 

I'liknowing,    we   laud    the    song 
The  lark  will  sing  on  high, 
Unheeding  where   we   lie. 

Unknowing,   Ave  tend   the  flower 
To   tlaunt   above   our    rest; 

TTnknowing,    we    seareely    toueh 

What   should   eoneern    us   niueli. 

Unknowing!      May  we   fear  lest 
Unwitting  we  do   wrong? 

AH   this   is  merely  jest. 

Unknowing,    but    Ilini    we    trust, 

Knowing  that  He  is  just; 

He  gives  us  of  Hi»  best: 

His  be  the  day  and  tlie  hour. 
What  matter  the  bird  and  the  sod! 
►Safe   in  our  Father's   home, 
.]o,v   unalloyed    will    come 

In  knoAving  God  as  God. 


ACM. 


lioretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


"Histories  make  men  Avise;  poets,  Avitty;  nm- 
thematies,  su'btle:  natural  philosophy,  deep; 
morals,  grave:  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  con- 
tend." 


"It  is  no  proof  of  a  man's  understanding 
to  be  able  to  confirm  Avhatever  lie  pleases; 
but  to  be  able  to  discern  that  what  is  ti-ue  is 
true,  and  that  Avhat  is  false  is  false;  this  is  the 
mark  of  character  and  intelligence." 


"Morality  Avithout  religion  is  only  a  kind 
of  dead  reckoning — an  endeavor  to  find  our 
place  on  a  cloudy  sea  b^'  measuring  the  dis- 
tance Ave  have  run,  but  Avithout  any  observa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies."' 
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iiarg  WarJi 

She  lives  in  every  loyal  heart 

That  makes  her  cause  its  own, 

That  cause  for  which  she  gladly  died, 

9 

4 

The  cross  she  bore  alone. 

Hers  the  prophetic  eye  that  saw 

• 

% 

The  vision  fair  and  bright — 

A  consecrated  band  to  guide 
The  children's  steps  aright. 

Her  fearless  love,  her  strength,  her  name. 
All  that  she  had  she  gave. 

To   reap   from   an  ungrateful  world 

« 

Contempt — an  unknown  grave. 

1 

She  died,  but  from  the  seed  she  sowed 

1 

Sprang  up   the   sheaves  of  gold, 

Increasing,  spreading  through  the  land 

A  hundred  thousand  fold. 

To  multitudes  who  eat  her  bread 

Her  name   remains  unknown, 

But  loving,  labouring,  guiding  still, 

She  lives  among  her  own. 

Martha  F.  Croniii. 
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THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   COVENTRY   PATMORE 


^^  HE  title  of  the  poem  most  commonly  as- 
^1/  sot3iated  with  the  name  of  Coventry  Pat- 
more  is  suggestive  of  sentimental  ban- 
alities. Its  subject  matter  also— for  "The  An- 
gel in  the  House"  is  avowedly  an  epic  of  nup- 
tial love, — its  introduction  of  domestic  sim- 
plicities, its  conformity  to  the  conventional 
standards  of  the  time,  rank  it,  in  undisJcriminat- 
ing  minds  with  all  tliat  it  has  become  the 
fasliion  to  disaniss  as  mid- Victorian,  The  metre, 
too,  is  at  first  misleading — an  iambic  tetra- 
meter stanza  with  alternate  rhyme  capable  of 
appealing  at  once  to  an  untutored  taste.  Such 
easy  reading,  it  is  thought^,  can  scarcely  be 
poetry  of  a  very  high  order,  much  less  the  vehi- 
cle of  any  profound  or  comiprehensive  philo- 
sophy of  life. 

Those,  howevCir,  who  have  come  to  know 
Paitmore  through  "The  Unknown  Eros,"  will 
recognize  in  him  a  mystic  poet  who  has  essayed 
the  starry  citadels  and  a  master  of  rhythm 
who  has  contributed  to  English  lettersi  a  new 
and  noble  form  of  the  ode.  On  this  portion  of 
his  work  alone  some  critics  w^ould  base  his 
claim  to  originality.  But  this  rare  and  ecstatic 
verse  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  "The 
Angel  in  the  House,"  The  system  of  thought 
is  one,  the  verse  form  is  one,  the  feeling  in- 
volved is  one,  however  transimutedi. 

On  the  simplicities  of  life  Patmore  "built 
the  ladder  which  rose  from  the  Deanery  in 
Sarum  Close  to  the  .s-ummits  of  Christian  mys- 
ticism" to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Osbert  Bur- 
dett.  That  ladder  is  Love  based  on  the  mar- 
riage bond.  Marriage  he  regarded  as  the  re- 
hearsal of  a  divine  communion.     In  the  first 


part  of  his  poetic  work,  as  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  experience,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God 
is  interpreted  by  means  of  marriage ;  in  the 
second,  marriage  is  explained  by  the  higher 
union.  In  "The  Angel  of  the  House"  he  an- 
nounces : 

"This  little  root  of  nuptial  love 

Wliieh  springs  so  simply  from  the  sod, 

Tlie  root  is,  as  my  song  shaM  i)rove. 
Of  all  our  love  to  man  and  God," 

In  "The  Rod,  the  Root  and  the  Flower," 
a  series  of  highly  condensed  essays,  occurs  this 
(^■ignificant  aphorism : 

"The  great,  secrets  of  life  lie  too  far  within, 
not  too  far  beyond,  our  mental  focus  to  be  seen, 
Philosoiphy  consists  in  limiting  the  focus,  noi 
in  extending  it,"  and  it  was  in  the  common  ex- 
perienise  of  love  which  exists  under  our  very 
eyes,  as  it  were,  that  he  found  the  secret  which 
was  for  him  tlie  key  to  all  the  relations  of  life, 
as  well  as  the  source  of  his  own  inspiration. 
In  this  his  originality  consists: 

"In  green  and  undiscovered  ground. 
Yet  near  where  many  others  sing, 

I  have  the  very  well-head  found 
Whence   gushes  the  Pierian  spring." 

L'o  counsels  his  hearers  to  focus  attention  on 
th?  .simple,  domestic  relations : 

"Fathom  well  the  depths  of  life 
In  loves  of  Husband  and  of  Wife, 

Child,   Mother,  Father;   simple  keys 
To  what  cold  Faith  calls  mysteries." 

Patmore  was  not  the  first  to  base  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  upon  Love.     Plato  and  Dante,  by 
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both  of  whom  lie  was  greatly  influeneecl,  had 
done  so.  But  that  of  Plato,  sinee  it  rests>  upon 
the  experience  of  friendship  only,  eannot  be- 
come a  sufficient  philosmphy  for  men  in  general. 
Dante's  philosophy  of  Love,  wherein  the  un- 
attainable woman  is  idealized  as  Divine  Revela- 
tion, has  a  similar  limitation.  Both  ignore  the 
family,  the  necessary  unit  of  human  society. 
Patmore,  on  the  contrary,  takes  into  considera- 
tion that,  man  being  composed  of  bodj^  and 
s;pirit^  any  general  theory  of  love  mus^t  s:itisfy 
the  senses  as  well  as  the  soul.  The  very  basis 
of  his  theory  is  in  the  family.  Of  the  three, 
therefore,  it  is  supported  by  the  greatest 
amount  of  self-evidence. 

The  fact  that  the  Love  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Dante  are  more  independent  of  mat- 
ter does  not  prove  that  they  are  better  adapted 
to  sustain  the  soul  on  the  lofty  heights  of 
spirituality.  Patmore  in  "The  Angel  in  the 
House"  contrasts  other  theories  of  love  with 
his  own   (^'aughan's)  : 

"I  saw  three  Cupids   (so  I  dreamed), 
Who  made  three  kites,  on  which  were 

drawn, 
'P^ato,'  'Anacreon'   and   'V'aughan. ' 
The  boy  who  held  'bj'  Plato  tried 
His  airy  venture  first ;  all  sail 
It  Ilea v'n ward  rush'd  till  scarce  descried. 
Then  pitched  and  dropt  for  want  of  tail. 
Anacreon 's  love  with  shouts  of  mirth 

That  pride  of  spirit  thus  should  fall, 
To  his  kite  link'd  a  lump  of  earth. 
And  lo,  it  would  not  soar  at  all. 
Last  my  disciple  freighted  his 

With  a  long  streamer  made  of  flowers. 
The  children  of  the  s€d,  and  this 
Rose  in  the  sun  and  flew  for  hours." 

In  the  Patmorean  philosophy  there  is  room 
also  for  the  contemplative  life,  which  can  be 
best  led  apart  from  household  ties.     Though, 


for  most  of  mankind,  woman  is  tiie  way,  with- 
out whom  "God  is  a  tower  without  a  stair," 
yet  that  way  is  not  necessary  to  all  and  would 
even  be  a  hindrance  to  those  who  can  attain 
to  the  end,  which  is  divine  union,  without  it. 
But  the  relation  of  the  soul  with  God  as  ex- 
pressed in  "The  Unknown  Eros,"  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  marriage,  the  ditference  being 
one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 
"Christ's  marriage  with  the  Church  is  more, 
My  chiklren,  than  a  metaphor." 

And  so  are  the  mystic  espousals  of  God  and 
tlie  individual  soul.  In  as.serting  this,  Pat- 
more is  only  "digging  again  the  wells  the 
Philistines  had  filled."  Of  this  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  in  Holy  Writ  as  well  as  in  the 
interpretation  given  by  such  doctors  as  St. 
Bernard  to  the  "Canticle  of  Canticles"  and 
in  the  revelations  of  many  saints',  notably  Ca- 
therine of  Sienna,  to  whom,  in  her  sixth  y^ar, 
Our  Lord  appeared  as  her  heavenly  Bride- 
groom. 

To  some  the  revelation  is  made  directly,  as 
it  was  to  the  beata  Osanna  of  Mantua,  who  in 
her  sixth  year  heard  a  great  voice  which  said, 
"Life  and  Death  consist  in  loving  God,"  and 
was  led  by  an  angel  to  behold  the  whole  uni- 
verse bound  together  by  Love,  from  the  God 
of  Love  Himself  and  the  Mother  of  the  In- 
carnate Word,  down  to  the  beasts  of  land  and 
sea.  the  plants  and  inanimate  things "= — a  view 
of  the  world  strangely  borne  out  iby  Patmore 's 
philosophy  and  corroborated  by  science. 

To  most  men,  however,  tiie  revelation  is 
made  through  the  super-rationali  experience 
of  Human  Love,  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
significance  of  beauty,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
youthful  Dante.  Plato  explains  this  mystical 
fact  by  reference  to  a  previous  existence.  Pat- 
more sees  in  it  a  ray  of  the  illimitable  white 
light  of  Heaven  falling  on  one   object  which 
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refracts  it  in  hues  more  attraotive  to  mortal  From  his  immense  desire, 

sight:  Which  waits  to   crown,  beyond  thy  brain's 

conceit 
"Of  infinite  Heaven  the  rays, 

„.       .                        ,.     .                            ,  1     ,  Thv  nameless   secret,  hopeless  longing  sweet 
riercing  some  eyelit  m  our  cavern   black, 

^    ,    ,     ,    .        .      ,                ,  Not  bve-and-bye,  but  now, 
Ended   their  viewless   track 

„  ,  .  ,  ,  T  1  ^  Unless  deny  Him  thou!" 
On  thee  to  smite  solely,  as  on  a  diamond  sta- 
lactite. The  explanation  of  this  doctrine  lies  in  his 
And  in  mid-darkness  lit  a  rainbow's  blaze,  understanding  of  the  Homo  as  a  duality  in 
^Wherein  the  absolute  Reason,  Power,  and  Love  entity  which  the  two  sexer,  emphasize:  "The 
That  erst  could  move  external  man  and  woman,"  Patmore  writes. 
Mainly  in  me  but  toil  and  weariness,  "are  each  the  projected  simulacrum  of  tlie 
Renounced  their  deadening  might,  latent  half  of  the  other,  and  they  do  but  love 
Renounced  their  undistinguishable  stress  themselves  in  loving  their  oipposed  likenesses." 
Of  withering  white,  "Woman  was  created  apart,"  says  St.  Thomas, 
And  did  with  gladdest  hues  my  spirit  caress,  "in  order  that  the  distinction  of  the  sexes 
Nothing  of  Heaven  in  thee  showing  infinite,  (in  the  homo)  might  be  better  marked  and  in 
Save  the   delight."  order   that    the   man    and   the   woman   herself 

T     -,     1        ^-i?  I     1    iio             T^  •  ,,     •..   •  (who  is  also  a  potential  homo  or  entire  human- 
In  the  beautituJ  ode     Spousa  Dei,     with  in- 

^  _         ui     •     •   1 4.    1      •   ^          X     .,  •       I  ^^>')  "liglif  be  induced  to  attend  to  that  which 
comiparable   insight,   he  interprets  this  pheno- 

,„„„            .,,    .,            n      ■         £  ^,       •-,     1       •.,  is  their  worthiest  contemplation,"  namely,  adds 

menon,  with  its  confession  of  the   ideal  with  "^ ' 

..          1        wu    1        1         •   1   .1    .                    •  Patmore,  "the  reflection  in  themselves  of  the 
the  real,  and  the  hopeless  sigh  that  accompanies 

„  ,             ,  nature  of  God," 
all  human  love : 

This  duality,  so  striking  in  the  two  sexes 

Who  is  this  Fair  of  the  human  sipecies,  he  conceived  to  be  at  the 

Ihat  each  hath  seen,  j-oof  of  all  being  animate  and  inanimate,  reach- 

The  darkest  once   in  this  bewailed  dell,  ing  down   to  the   clod   on   the   one   hand   and 

Be  he  not  destined  for  the  glooms  of  Hell?  rising  to  the  empyrean  on  the  other.     In  the 

Whom  by  a  frantic  flight  of  courtesy,  qualities    of   the   common   magnet   he   saw   an 

Born  of  despair  amazing  manifestation  of  it.     We  cannot  for- 

Of  better  lodging  for  his  spirit  fair,  bear  to  quote  the  passage : 

He  adores  as  Margaret,  Maude  or  Cicely?  "Obvious  fact,  insoluble  mystery,  existing 

owing  to  contact  with  a  greater  power  of  the 

Are  all,  then,  mad,  or  is  it  prophecy?  same    kind,   two    opposed    forces   manifest     in 

.     .  numerically   one   substance,   rejection      of     its 

What  if  this  Lady  be  thy  soul  and  He  similar  and  desire  for    its    likeness,  power  of 

Who  claims  to  enjoy  her  sacred  beauty  be,  propagating  that   living  and   alluring   opposi- 

Not  thou,  but  God;  and  thy  sick  fire  tion  in  an  otherwise  neutral  body,  and,  as  it 

A  female  vanity>  were,  'under  the  ribs  of  death,'  and,  in  exact 

proportion  to  its  own  force,  positive  producing 

A  reflex  heat  and   exalting  negative  or  negative  positive — 

Flashed  on  thy  cheek  what  is  all  this  but  the  echo  of  the  senseless 
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rock  to  the  very  voice  of  far-off  love,  and  the 
effect  of  the  kiss  of  God  transmitted  through 
the  hierarchies  of  heaven  and  earth  to  the  lips 
of  the  least  of  beings?  Man  (homo)  is  a  great 
magnet  half-way  between  the  greatest  and  the 
least ;  the  sexes  are  the  positive  and  negative 
poles,  their  attraction  the  whole  force  of  life 
and  their  union  all  its  fire  and  felicity.  From 
man  we  can  rise  to  an  almost  concrete  idea 
of  God  who  made  man  to  His  own  image.  "'In 
the  body  of  man  we  find  tliis  duality — two 
brains,  two  nervous  systems,  distinguished  in 
their  function,  a  heart  with  a  dou'ble  and  con- 
trasted action,  with  many  other  dualities  and 
reciprocities  together  with  a  unity  arising  from 
co-operation  which  makes  the  body  as  clear 
an  echo  of  the  Trinity  as  the  soul  is." 

Patmore  has  the  Greek  horror  of  the  infin- 
ite and  insists  on  the  bond  as  the  very  condi- 
tion of  joy  as  well  as  of  righteousness  since 
he  thus  becomes  the  semblance  of  his  Creator, 
for  "Ah,"  he  exclaims  in  "Legem  Tuam  Di- 
lexi, "  an  ode  in  which  he  commends  the  three 
vows  of  religion — a  whole  ascetical  treatise 
in  little  on  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  mon- 
astic life, 

"How  full  of  bonds  and  simpleness 

Is  God  ! 

How  narrow  is  He, 

And  how  tlie  wide  waste  field  of  possibility 

Is  only  trod 

Straight  to  His  homestead  in  the  human 

heart ! 
Who  woos  his  will 

To  wedlock  with  his  own,  and  does  distil 
To  that  drop's  span 

The  atta  of  all  rose-fields  of  all  love." 

Patmore 's  system  is  refreshingly  definite 
amid  the  present  chaos  of  thought.  He  has 
no  patience  with  abstract  philosophies.  To 
him  man  is  the  Darling  of  God,  therefore  all 


worthy  knov/ledge  must  com:ern  man.  All 
knowledge  worthy  of  the  name  he  declares 
to  be  nuptial  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  the 
unity  of  creation  through  the  duality  running 
through  it  from  end  to  end. 

Love,  which  in  other  poets  is  vague  and  in- 
tangible, portrayed  in  its  effects  rather  than  in 
itself,  with  Patmore  is  as  definite  as  the  Greek 
Eros  or  Apiirodite.  "My  love,"  be  declares, 
"not  only  dares  the  most  searching  light  of 
philosophy,  but  requires  it." 

Patmore  was  a  poet  of  a  single  idea  from 
which  radiate  all  his  views  on  religion,  so- 
ciety, politics  and  art.  In  polities  he  favoured 
aristocracy  in  opposition  to  democracy,  firmly 
believing  that  men  were  naturally  unequal,  and 
that  the  masses,  representing  the  feminine  ele- 
ment of  society,  w^ere  happier  when  ruled  by 
reason  embodied  in  an  aristocracy,  the  mas- 
culine element.  Nobility,  not  justice,  was  the 
end  of  the  State,  asi  he  conceived  it.  In  art, 
too,  he  based  his  principles  of  criticism  on  a 
recognition  of  the  dual  elements — the  rational 
and  the  sensitive :  ' '  The  feminine  factor  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  poet  is  something  greater 
than  woman — it  is  goddess."  "Genius  is  that 
divine  or  creative  sex  which  contains  and  i"^ 
the  other  two,"  just  as  the  third  Person  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  embrace  or  synthesis  of  the  other 
two  Persons.  Thus  "genius  is  the  rare  power 
of  seeing  self-evident  things." 

These  brief  references  to  Patmore 's  reflec- 
tions on  society  and  art  have  been  made  mere- 
ly to  show  how  wide  is  the  application  of  his: 
primary  idea  and  how  thought-provoking  are 
his  aphorisms. 

Coventry  Patmore  believed  that  his 
mission  was  to  sing  "of  forgotten  things 
to  far-off'  times  to  come."  In  these  days 
when  the  institution  of  marriage  is  'being  at- 
tacked in  its  very  foundation,  and  when  chaos 
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reigns  in  the  world  of  thought,  a  singer  who 
has  a  clear  and  comprehensive  philosophy  based 
on  that  very  institution  might  be  expected  to 
excite  some  interest  among  constructive  minds, 
though  the  more  vociferous  element  of  revolt 
will,  no  doubt,  for  a  time  prevail.  But  when 
the  orgy  of  unrest  has  subs-ided  through  ex- 
haustion, it  would  not  be  surprising  if,  by  the 
inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  Coven- 


try Patmore  should  become  the  prophet  of  a 
new  generation.  Meanwhile,  by  casting  the 
net  of  his  philosophy  into  the  sea  of  Love,  some 
soul  who  has  laboured  all  the  night  and  taken 
nothing  may  catch. 

Not  the  quick,  chining  harvest  of  the  sea. 

For  food,  his  wish, 
but  Christ  Our  Lord  Himself. 

M.L.E. 


CONVOCATION    WEEK 


UNIVERSITY  OONVQCATION. 

For  once  nature  was  beneficent.  All  morn- 
ing a  struggle  had  been  waged  between  the  sun 
and  the  clouds,  but  the  former  had  conquered 
and  the  afternoon  added  increase  of  beauty  to 
the  splendid  sight  of  over  four  hundred  gra- 
doiates  who  in  academic  garb  crossed  the  main 
campus.  Crowds  watched  eagerly  as  the  pro- 
cession slowly  wended  its  way  into  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  The  organ  pealed  forth  its  joyous 
welcome  to  us  on  this  our  day  of  days.  After 
the  graduates,  the  faculty  and  notables  on 
whom  honourary  degrees  were  to  be  conferred 
entered  in  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  their 
robes  of  learning  and  distinction. 

The  ceremonies  commenced  with  the  con- 
ferring of  honourary  degrees  on  seven  men  pro- 
minent in  the  fields  of  politics,  education,  sci- 
ence and  medicine,  and  continuing  through  the 
long  list  of  Ph.D.'s,  M.A.'s  and  B.A.'s,  closed 
with  the  address  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
unveiling  of  a  memorial  commemorating  the 
heroism  of  the  gallant  Varsity  lad,  Alan  Craw- 
ford. The  lawn  party  held  in  the  Dean's  gar- 
den gave  a  social  ending  to  University  Con- 
vocation and  we  shall  withdraw,  leaving  these 


numerous,  happy  recipients  of  degrees  to  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  friends  and  proud 
parents.  m.  Campbell,  2T4. 


LORETTO  ABBEY  COLLEGE  GRADUATION 

Loretto  Abbey  College,  on  Brunswick 
Avenue,  was  the  scene  of  a  picturesque  cere- 
mony on  Friday  night,  June  6,  when  the  final 
graduating  exercises  were  held.  An  attractive 
part  of  the  occasion  was  the  opening  rose  gar- 
land procession,  when  twelve  young  lady  gra- 
duates passed  between  two  ranks  of  under- 
graduates bearing  chains  of  roses  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stage  of  the  auditorium.  The 
conferring  of  Loretto  College  graduation  me- 
dals on  the  young  ladies  who  were  formally 
graduated  at  the  University  Convocation  in  the 
afternoon  was  the  principal  event,  but  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening  included  pleasing  musi- 
cal   nnmhprs   and   addrp;;-sps. 

The  main  address  of  the  evening  was  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  R.  McBrady,  C.S.B.,  who  ap- 
proaching his  subject  largely  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  explained  how  the  Catholic  and 
Chnistian  influence  had  been  exercised  more 
in  the  realm  of  social  advancement  than  in  Em- 
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pire  building.  Concluding  his  addre&S",  Father 
McBrady  considered  the  civilization  of  ancient 
Greece  as  compared  with  Christian  civilization. 
Greek  culture,  he  said,  had  been  based  largely 
on  an  intellectual  enjoyment  of  perfection. 
He  advised  the  graduates  to  cultivate  a  Greek 
mind,  if  they  pleased,  but  to  add  to  tliis  a  Ca- 
tholic heart  and  conscience,  kindness,  modera- 
tion and  good  judgment. 

The  valedictory  address  was  delivered  by 
Miss  Marion  Sullivan,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
ideals  and  friendships  formed  at  college.  Two 
musical  numbers  were  rendered  with  plearsing 
effect  by  the  chorus.  Voeal  selections  were 
given  by  Miss  Margaret  Marks,  and  violin  se- 


lections by  Miss  Margaret  Curtis,  both  highly 
appreciated  by  the  large  attendance. 

One  announcement  of  importance  was  that 
Miss  Marie  Campbell,  a  graduate,  had  won 
the  Dockeray  prize  for  fourth  year  pass  Eng- 
lisih  in  St.  Michael's  College.  Miss  Cicely 
Wood,  graduate  of  2T3,  received  an  M.A,  de- 
gree at  the  convocation  in  the  afternoon. 

The  young  ladies  who  received  the  Loretto 
College  graduation  medals  were :  Misses 
Eleanor  Garden,  B.A. ;  Kathleen  0  'Neail.  B.A. ; 
Elsie  Irvine,  B.A. ;  Marie  Campbell,  B.A. ;  Ger- 
aldine  Coffey,  B.A. ;  Lois  McBrady,  B.A. ;  Gene- 
vieve Mulvihill,  B.A. ;  Agnes  Pineau,  B.A. ; 
Madeline  Roach,  B.A. ;  Marion  Sullivan,  B.A. ; 
Eileen   Dunnigan,   B.A..        —Toronto  Globe. 
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HE  day  which  crowns  a  college  career  with 
the  long-desired  laurel  of  success  must 
ever  be  regarded  by  those  immediately 
concerned  as  a  great  and  happy  and  momentous 
one.  The  thoughts  of  the  participantsi.  in  suc- 
cessive years,  differ  very  little.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  one  whose  privilege  it  is  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  her  class  on  this  occasion 
should  be  compelled  to  say,  if  she  wishes  to 
be  sincere,  what  has  been  said  many  times  be- 
fore and  what  might  seem  either  trite  or  ex- 
aggerated^  or  both,  to  those  wlio  had  forgotten 
the  emotion.  Yet,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
misquoting  Juvenal,  "Maxima  debelur  bac- 
calaureo  indulgentia,"  and  especially  is  indul- 
gence due  to  the  newly-made  baecalaureiis. 
Relying  on  this  sympathy  and  indulgence,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  what  this  occasion  must 
inevitablv  call  forth. 


Convocation  Day,  1924,  has  come  at  last. 
There  will  never  be  a  day  in  all  our  lives 
quite  like  it.  Coming  after  a  series  of  ordered 
efforts  directed  toward  this  end,  it  has  taught 
us  that  the  real  joys  of  life  are  those  which 
come  to  us  "graced  with  the  pearl  of  God's 
consent."  For,  despite  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  man  is  by  nature  "labore  fugiens," 
and  a  certain  amount  of  strict  self-discipline 
is  needed  to  attain  even  tiie  modest  eminence 
of  a  bachelor's  degree. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  momentous  day  in  the  lives 
of  most  of  us — a  watershed  dividing  the  streams 
of  receiving  from  those  of  giving.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  the  objects  of  the  benevolence  of 
parents,  teachers  and  country;  now  it  would 
seem  fitting  that  we  should  render  some  ac- 
count of  what  we  have  received. 
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On  this  day  the  varied  experiences  of  the 
past  four  years  are  seen  in  something  of  their 
true  perspective  and  are  evaluated.  As  a  part 
of  a  great  university  we  have  lived  within  the 
wide  circle  of  knowledge  which  it  professes, 
thus  breathing  a  clearer  atmosphere  of  thought 
and  seeing  ithe  relations  of  things  better  than 
in  the  isolation  of  a  single  college  or  a  single 
course  of  study. 

Nor  have  these  j^ears  been  wholly  devoted 
to  academic  w^ork.  A  participation  in  the 
various  literary,  athletic  and  social  interests 
of  the  university  at  large  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable factor  in  our  preparation  for  the 
world  in  which  our  lives  are  to  'be  passed. 
The  friendships  cemented  by  four  years'  inti- 
mate companionship  wathin  our  own  college ; 
the  habits  of  thought  and  ideals  of  conduct 
fostered  under  the  influences  of  both  college 
and  university;  the  close  association  with  a 
Faculty  devoted  to  our  interests,  are  now,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  realized  and  appreciated. 
These,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  permanent 
possessions  not  to  be  lost  through  distance  or 
lapse  of  time.  But  some  things  have  vanished 
foirever:  a  ithousand  little,  nameless  incidents 
of  our  college  life  giving  rise  to  sweet  and  sa- 
cred emotions  that  we  long  to  recapture; 
charms  that  vanish  when  the  old  combination 
is  destroyed,  but  which  made  "the  tender 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead"  and  now  bring 
a  tinge  of  sadness  into  our  brightest  dreams 
of  the  future. 

To-night  Loretto  College  claims  our  fealty 
in  a  special  manner,  when  she  confers  upon  us 
the  appreciated  distinction  which  marks  her 
approval  of  the  collegian  judged  from  other 
aspects  than  the  purely  academic.  The  posi- 
tion of  our  College  is,  in  certain  respects,  al- 
most unique  in  the  circle  of  the  University. 
Having  a  separate  existence  and  a  corporate 


life  of  its  own,  it  can  more  easily  demand  con- 
formity to  certain  standards  of  culture  not  em- 
braced by  the  curriculum. 

As- the  true  patriot  interprets  liis  country 
in  the  light  of  his  own  hearth,  so  does  every 
loyal  alumnus  interpret  the  University  to  him- 
self through  his  own  college,  and  so  far  as  he 
is  loyal  to  that  will  he  'be  loyal  to  the  greater 
institution  to  which  he  belongs.  Thus  do  we 
pledge  our  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  Loretto 
College,  adopting  as  our  own  her  motto, 
''Cruci  dum  spiro  fido,"  for  only  through  the 
Cross  may  we  hope  to  ' '  keep  our  lives  without 
default  pitched  to  the  true  and  heavenly  tone," 
and  realizing  at  the  same  time  "unless  above 
himself  he  can  erect  himself  how  poor  a  thing 
is  man." 

Marion   Sullivan,  2T4. 


Eouf  nnh  S^aut^ 


Out   of  the   depths  of  the   rainbow's  calm  it 

'flew 
To  haunt  the  world  and  many  a  pale-eyed  star. 
Its  love,  a  little,  shining,  white-winged  thing, 
A  captive  was  and  called  it  from  afar. 

All  day  it  trailed  the  trackless  paths  of  light, 
Unsullied  vistas,  yield  it  up  its  love ! 
The  golden  mistj  of  evening  touch 'd  its  wings 
And  still  the  bird,  forlorn,  flew  far 'above. 

Ah,  bird  of  ideal  beauty!  think 'st  thy  mate 
In  some  lone  sunset  cloud  should  make  its  ne^st? 
Come  doAvn,  come  down  to  this  low-lying  state, 
I  hold  the  bird  of  Venus  in  my  breast, 

Elsa  Kastner,  2T5. 
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Literature  as  a  mirror  of  life 


3F  literature  is  really  the  mirror  for  the 
life  of  man,  then  it  should  have  its 
first  reflection  in  the  creation  of  man. 
The  most  ancient  historical  records  of  the  pass- 
ing stages  of  life  are  found  in  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Book  of  Genesis— "The  Go»pel  of  the  Old 
Covenant," — gives  the  history  of  primitive 
man  and  likewise  the  records  of  man's  aspira- 
tions and  ideals ;  his  weaknesses  and  failures 
and  final  destiny.  No'ble  aspirations  even 
when  followed  by  failure,  show  an  effort  to 
imitate  something  lofty,  something  noble, 
while  the  failure  goes  to  prove  the  limitations 
of  a  created  being  striving  to  fulfil  the  destiny 
appointed  to  him  by  his  Creator.  This  destiny 
forms  the  standard  by  which  we  may  judge 
all  human  endeavor  to  attain  to  the  beautiful, 
the  good  and  the  true. 

All  art  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  it  conforms 
to  truth,  goodness  and  beauty,  and  since  litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  arts,  then  it  should  reflect 
the  qualities  of  man's  aspirations  by  conform- 
ing to  the  image  in  his  soul.  By  this  harmoni- 
ous blending  the  aim  for  all  literary  achieve- 
ment is  fixed,  for  God  alone  is  Truth,  Good- 
ness and  Beauty. 

A  woirk  of  art  is  worthy  of  praise  just  in 
so  far  as  the  artist  shows  forth  the  splendor 
of  the  beautiful,  and  in  proportion  as  he  de- 
parts from  it,  is  he  deserving  of  blame.  Every- 
thing beautiful  in  this  world  is  only  a  symbol 
of  the  Divine  Beauty  as  conceived  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  work  of  the  artist  is,  to 
form  a  union  between  the  real  and  the  imagina- 
tive, 'between  the  possible  and  the  necessary, 
and  by  the  play  of  his  genius  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  thought  he  must  sustain  his  flight 


into  realms  of  truth  and  fiction;  but  his  work 
is  all  in  vain  if  the  spirit  of  it  does  not  re- 
main to  influence  the  ages.  Literature  must 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  flight  of  im- 
agination, or  a  number  of  inconsistent  opinions; 
it  must  have  something  besides  mere  "form." 
It  must  be  a  mirror  of  the  feelings,  thoughts 
and  events  of  actual  life;  it  must  express  not 
objective  truth,  but  subjective  truth;  not 
things,  but  thoughts;  science  has  to  do  with 
things,  but  literature  must  be  personal  and 
have  a  personal  character.  Now,  for  this  rea- 
son, tile  Bible  has  a  high  place  in  literature 
and  is  regarded  by  all  Christian  nations  as  a 
masterpiece  of  literary  excellence.  It  treats 
of  but  one  subject— man,  and  his  relations  to 
his  Creator.  It  is  a  book  for  all  people  and 
for  all  ages.  It  is  full  of  love,  hope  and  de- 
sire with  the  spirit  of  Christ  flowing  through 
its  passages.  The  w^ords  are  full  of  life;  sim- 
ple and  clearly  expressed  with  a  depth  of 
meaning  in  them  all.  Like  the  gushings  of  a 
human  heart,  they  need  no  adornment.  The 
r}ongs  of  David  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
have  never  been  surpassed  for  poetic  composi- 
tion and  are  fountains  of  inspiration  for  poets 
of  all  ages,  even  to  the  present. 

Usually,  strong  feelings  are  roused  by  great 
events,  so  we  may  look  for  tiie  best  literature 
,with  this  thought  in  mind.  Nations  of  histori- 
cal pre-eminen^je  should  have  a  glorious  literary 
era,  for  the  deep  feelings  of  life  must  be 
awakened  if  the  human  mind  is  to  rise  to  great 
heights  of  culture  or  the  faculties  to  be  devel- 
oped. Schlegel  says  for  this  reason  the  Greeks 
iield  for  so  long  a  period  the  highest  intellec- 
tual pinnacle. 
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Grreek  literature  is  intimately  woven  with 
the  whole  public  life  of  the  Greeks — their  pub- 
lic spectacles,   games  and  festivals,   for   these 
Avere  the  life  of  the  people,— their  traditions, 
their  legends,  tlneir  whole  arrangement  of  life 
— their  customs  and  political  institutions.    In 
Greece,  states  were  made   or  unmade  by  the 
power  of  eloquence.    The  verses  of  Ploiner  and 
the  songs  of  Orpheus  rang  with  stirring  sounds 
of  Greek  life  and  Greek  aspirations,  with  fanci- 
ful-fables and  reasonable  imaginings;  all  alive 
with  historical  traditions.     The  Siege  of  Troy 
and  the  adventures  of  Priam,  whether  real  or 
fanciful,  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  tiie  lUiad 
and  of  the  Odyssey.    Literature  cannot  be  sep- 
.arated  from  life  or  from  the  working  out  of 
the  destiny  of  man.    In  ancient  times,  ordinary 
.events  were  recorded  in  poetic  form,  as  this 
was  the  method  of  preserving  national  tradi- 
tions and  history.     Traveling  singers  wiandered 
from   court   to  court   in   Greece,   retailing     in 
glowing  words  the  Siege  of  Troy  and  the  valor 
of  the  gods.    The  Illiad  was  the  national  song 
and  likewise   was  the   religion  of  the  nation. 
It  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  their 
worship    of   the    gods    and    devotion    to    their 
heroes.    Homer's  verses  moulded  the  minds  of 
the  p'cople  and  poured  their  floods  of  culture 
into   the  national  life.     They   were  the   basic 
principle  for  life,  politics  and  religion.     Solon 
showed  how  he  appreciated  the  power  of  litera- 
ture over  a  people  when  he  preserved  and  trea- 
sured Homer's  verses  to  use     them     as     his 
strongest    weapon    against    Persian  invasion; 
a  mightier  defence  than  the  keenest  blades  of 
Greece.    The  nation  rstood  united  in  their  love 
for  their  hero,es  and  their  gods. 

As  we  see,  literature  preserves  a  nation  in 
excellence  and  trutli ;  so  may  it  destroy 
a  nation  by  idle  pomp  of  words  and  subvert 
the  entire  edifice  of  sacred  tradition.    Tlie  so- 


phists, later,  undermined  the  magnificent  edi- 
fice of  Greek  learning  erected  by  Homer, 
AesL4iylus  and  Sophocles  and  disrupted  the  na- 
tion by  exaggerated  expressions  devoid  of  cor- 
rect reasoning  or  even  good  sense.  Neither 
a  flourish  of  words  •  nor  a  jungle  of  lines  is 
literature ;  an  appeal  to  the  senses  without  any 
elevation  of  mind  lasts  jusit  as  long  as  the 
sound  in  the  air.  Literature  is  for  the  ages 
and  must  be  based  on  truth,  and  we  es;tiraate 
its  value  by  its  spirit  and  purpose;  by  its 
tiiought,  not  by  its  form. 

Life  and  literature  are  not  two  distinct 
words.  Literature  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  nations ;  and  life  and  man 
himself  are  the  objects  of  literature. 
Man's  literature  is  the  language  that 
liie  speaks  and  literary  taste  expresses  what 
one  is.  Greek  culture  was  expressed  in  Greek 
literature  and  Greek  literature  was  the  means 
of  cultivating  the  Greeks.  Homer  spoke  the 
language  of  the  people  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Every  true  author  mus't  do  the 
same.  Words  fall  on  deaf  ears  if  they  are 
above  or  below  the  listener.  We  cannot  hojie 
for  a  single  literature  for  all  humanity  for 
what  one  likes  is  not  what  another  may  appre- 
ciate ;  but  li^terature  should  always  have  for  its 
motive,  the  advanceniicnt  of  the  aim  of  the 
Creator  in  the  creation  of  man.  The  sentiments 
common  to  all  noble-minded,  God-steekinig  men 
are  tlie  best  soil  in  Avhidi  the  mind  may  nour- 
ish itself.  Actual  life  has  to  appear  in  litera- 
ture even  though  it  may  be  less  noble  in  as- 
pect than  past  events.  An  author  must  give  to 
things  common  and  to  every-day  occurrences,  a 
brilliancy  of  appeal  by  extracting  from  them 
a  higher  meaning,  a  deeper  purpose,  and  a  more 
refined  feeling  than  ordinary  miinds  suspected 
tlieim  of  concearing  or  dreamed  them  to)  be  cap- 
able of  exciting.     Nature  and  humian  beings, 
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then,  are  truly  the  proper  subjects  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  intellect,  and  when  an  author  un- 
dertakes to  write  about  ithe  invisible  world  he 
is  attempting  a  task  w'hiich  is  likely  to  eiid  in 
failure,  unlesis  he  be  an  inspiired  writer. 

There  are  scarcely  any  theories  with  regard 
to  the  proper  siubjects  for  literary  endeavor, 
but  all  writers  agree  that  the  traditions  of  a 
nation  are  best  set  forth  in  poetry,  and  the  pro- 
per business  of  poetry  is  to  represent  only  that 
which  m  at  all  times  and  in  lall  places,  signifi- 
cant and  beautiful.  Every  true  poeit  carries 
into  the  past  his  own  age,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  'himself.  He  must  make  us  live  again  in 
the  glories  of  the  past.  The  beautiful  and  the 
real  can  never  be  old  or  new  because  they 
are  the  siame  through  time.  The  noblest  feel- 
ings of  a  people  find  a  monument  for  the  ages 
in  their  matchless  strains  of  poetry.  Temples 
may  fall,  but  aspira'tions  set  forth  in  poetry 
ensure  lasting  renown.  Homer,  Livy  and 
Tacitus  are  read  to-day  and  convey  the  mes- 
sage of  their  nation  to  the  ages.  Conquerors 
and  rulers  are  forgoitten.  Solon  and  Alexan- 
der are  remembered  more  for  their  intellec- 
tual culture  than  for  their  military  glory. 
Shakespeare  is  situdied  to-day,  while  the  kings 
of  his  day  are  forgotten  by  the  great  majority 
or  remembered  only  by  name.  By  tracing  the 
destiny  of  a  nation  through  its  natiofnal  tradi- 
tions, the  real  charaicter  of  literature  is  found. 
The  form  of  literary  interpretation  is  merely 
a  convenient  garment  for  the  noble  chronicles 
of  time.    It  is  not  the  end  or  aim. 

The  Christian  theory  of  man  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  image  in  the  human  soul  and  im- 
plies religion.  The  history  of  life  is  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  as  every  thoughtful  mind  may 
find  from  its  own  feelings  and  experiences. 
These  faictts  are  proved  in  the  sacred  traditions 
of  nations,  either  pagan  or  Christian,  in  various 


ways.  They  are  the  history  of  primitive  na- 
tions and  the  mirror  of  the  life  of  man,  so  the 
end  and  aim  of  literature  is  to  assist  man  in 
carrying  out  his  final  destiny.  If  this  mirror 
of  life  does  not  faithfully  reflect  the  divine 
image,  it  is  because  man  is  etfacing  the  image 
of  his  Creator  from  his  heart,  for  mian  is  cap- 
able of  reflecting  truth  only  in  so  far  as  he  is 
nouriisihing  the  divine  imiage  in  his  heart.  Once 
the  standard  of  truth  is  lowered  then  the  mind 
of  man  often  associates  the  sublime  and  true 
with  the  mean  and  perverse.  The  degeneracy 
of  man  falsifies  the  primitive  world  of  divine 
truth  and  makes  for  m(an,  false  images.  Even 
heathenism  has  a  foundation  in  truth  and  care- 
ful inquiry  will  disicover  the  threads  of  truth 
holding  together  the  fabric  on  whicih  the  per- 
verted notions  rest,  while  truth  itself  seems 
buried  among  a  mass  of  contradictory  sym^bols. 
Through  it  all,  the  religion  and  the  thought 
of  the  people  may  be  traced.  History  shows 
that  religion  has  always  been  the  keynote  of 
all  traditioiml  Avritings  among  Greek,  Roman, 
Persian  and  Judean  nations,  likewise  among 
all  primitive  nations,  so  why  should  it  be  barred 
admittance  to  our  modern  literature? 

Politics  is  always  a  /great  factor  in  man's 
life,  so,  literature  as  the  mirror  of  life  should 
reflect  man's  political  views.  Some  claim  that 
literature  should  be  of  such  a  type  that  it  may 
be  read  by  every  one  regardless  of  what  he 
believes  or  how  he  votes.  If  literature  fulfil 
its  aim — to  bear  a  message  to  raau' — this  is  im- 
possible, for  what  is  a  message  to  one  is  mean- 
ingless to  another.  Some  others  like  to  separ- 
ate, as  far  as  posisiible,  reliigion  and  politics; 
perhaps  for  the  same  reason  they  try  to  separ- 
ate religion  from  literature.  When  religion  is 
an  every-day  affair,  as  literature  an'd  politdcs 
are,  how  can  it  be  separated?  In  pagan  times 
worship  was  frequent  throughout  the  day.  The 
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pagain  god  received  lii&  offering  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  with  due  reverence.  In  modern 
times  worsliip,  for  most  people,  is  a  weekly 
offering  and  passed  over  in  haste  to  make  room 
for  ipoiliti/cs  and  islo-called  literature.  Tlius  the 
separation  is  effected  and,  unfortunaitely,  reli- 
gion is  not  allowed  to  come  before  the  public. 
That  masterpiece  of  philosophical  poetry — 
Damte's  "Divine  Comedy, "= — is  filled  with  re- 
ferences to  his  political  enemies  and  he  unhesi- 
tatingly empties  their  loaders  into  tliie  darkest 
pits  of  Hell,  Solon  usied  Homer's  Illiad  for  his 
political  purposes,  and,  even  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  find  political  asipiirations  among  the 
Apoistles.  Hisitory  relates  that,  wlien  the  Ro- 
mans desired  to  desitroy  the  Jewish  nation, 
they  first  burned  their  temiple;.  Certainly,  life 
and  the  nation,  religion  an'd  liteiiature,  are  all 
united  insep'arably  and  the  standard  by  which 
the  principles  of  each  and  all  should  be  judged 
is  the  morality  of  the  New  Testamenit.  It  is 
not  possible  to  separate  public  life  and  public 
opinion  from  religion,  for  religion  is  the  life 
of  a  nation,  and  only  when  a  nation  is  losing 
its  religion  does  the  literature  have  nothing  in 
it  tending  toward  divine  worship.  So  we  may 
siay  that  the  life  of  a  nation  is  decaying  when 
it  has  a  literature  without  religion  and  stresses 
thing's  that  do  not  fulfil  the  ultimate  end  of 
human  endeavor.  Shall  we  lower  the  standard 
of  literature  or  sitrive  to  elevate  men's  minds 
to  the  Vision  of  the  Giood,  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful?  We  must  not  lower  the  standard 
even  at  the  cost  of  literature  proviiiig  unsuccess- 
ful. Christ  does  no't  change  His  laws  even  if 
men  find  them  difficult  to  keep.  In  pagan  times 
there  was  no  literary  sitandard  and  we  judge 
that  to  be  the  'best  which  has  come  down  to 
ust;  thait  which  has  withistoiod  the  te^rt  of  time. 
The  saone  with  their  life,  there  was  no  moral 
code   among   the   peiople.     Their    desires    and 


aims  made  up  their  literature  and  that  which 
brought  suecesis  vras  what  was  good  to  them. 
Nature  was  in  itsielf  all  sufficient  and  they  ais- 
pired  to  nothing  but  the  natural.  They  had 
no  conrect  idea  of  the  supernatural  because 
God  had  not  been  revealed  to  them.  But  Chris- 
tian mindsi  should  not  coinceiive  pagan  ideals, 
so,  when  such  are  broadcasted  in  a  Christian 
land  they  are  uudou'btedly  the  remnants  of 
pagan  eras  astray  in  Christian  garb.  It  falls 
to  the  lot  o'f  the  noble-minded  to  uph'old  the 
literature  of  a  nation,  and  when  they  lower 
the  standard  to  suit  the  membei's  they  are 
proving  false  to  their  ti-ust. 

The  spirit  of  Chiristiain  literature  has  for 
a  boidy  the  national  life,  for  literature  hasi  to 
have  a  material  btody  and  the  human  mind 
has  to  have  room  to  expand  amd  give  expres- 
sion upon  problems  of  life  and  active  concerns. 
Religion  is  no  hindrance  to  this  expreislsdon ;  in 
reality  it  is  the  proper  soil  to  produce  a  due 
appreiciation  of  what  is  grand  amd  beautiful, 
while  life  is  the  sipan  allotted  to  each  in  which 
to  cultivate  his  likeness  to  the  Creator  and 
woirk  out  hits  destiny.  Literature  should  be  a 
recoignition  of  this  truth  and  therefore  should 
not  adopt  a  contrary  principle  or  misiconceive 
the  motive  of  its  existence.  Literature  does 
not  exist  for  itself  or  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  authoir. 

Roman  literature  is  a  fruit  developed  from 
the  seed  of  a  misiconiceived  idea,  sipreading  its 
influence  into  the  actual  life  of  the  nation; 
crippling  that  loftiness  of  ideal  whi'ch  is  so 
esisential  to  high  mental  developmenit.  From 
birth  to  death  Rome  elaimed  the  energies  of 
her  people.  All  worked  together  unto  Rome 
and  no  one  worked  toward  the  destiny  of  man, 
so,  lor  centuries.,  Roman  life  lacked  reality  and 
its  literature  beicame  an  imitative,  not  a  crea- 
tive, art.     Life  must  unfold  like  a  flower,  en- 
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livened  by  its  own  vigor  for  only  internal  ex- 
cellen'ae  is  decisive  and  lasting.  If  the  life 
embodies  a  false  idea,  however  excellent  the 
literary  style  may  be,  there  is  no  meaning  con- 
veyed to  the  ages.  Roman  literaiture  became  a 
measured  copy  of  (Ireek  lines  from  which 
sprang  no  G'reek  spirit  to  imimortalize  Rome, 
and,  Rome  herself  gave  fortli  no  lofty  utter- 
aii'ce,  for  she  had  no  freedom  of  thought.  The 
inspiration  for  Greek  life,  red'iigion  and  na- 
tiotnality  siprang  from  the  sou'l-stirrinig  ut'ter- 
ance'is  of  H'om'er.  The  Aeneid  created  for  Romg 
no  national  poems,  no  universal  spirit  as.  the 
Illiad  has  done  for  Greece.  It,  at  best,  is  only 
imitation,  for  how  could  Rome  write  what  she 
did  not  feel!  liow  coulid  she  know  what  she  did 
not  live?  No  utterance  gusihed  from  hor  heart 
to  carry  her  people  into  tlie  enclianted  lands 
of  tliought  and  to  open  up  to  them  the  real 
beauties  of  life.  Her  soul  of  belief  wa:s  dead. 
Nothing  was  true  but  Rome;  notliing  beautiful 
but  power. 

Long  yeairs  afteinvards  in  the  "Divine 
Comedy"'  Dante,  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  new  life,  the  spiHt  of  independence  and 
originality,  leaves  his  beloived  Virgil  standing' 
with  arms  folded  an'd  head  boiwed  at  tlie  en- 
trance to  "Paradise,"  unable  to  be  a  guide  any 
fad'ther.  How  could  Virgil's  spirit  scale  the 
heights  to  which  his  mind  had  never  soared? 
Dante's  spirit  had  pierced  the  clouds  and  roam- 


ed with  freedom  in  the  realmis  where  crowns 
o'f  laurel  are  rejplaced  by  haloes  of  glory  and 
life  is  lived  in  truth  and  reality. 

Vairious  passages  in  tlie  Bible  sliow  the 
truth  of  mam's  destiny  in  r&gard  to  his  Crea- 
tor, revealing  the  wonderful  ways  of  Divine 
Providence  in  conducting  the  human  race. 
Everything  is  subordinate  to  Religion;  every- 
thing ministers  to  the  Law.  Since  this  is  true 
of  all  primitive  nations, — Greek,  Roman,  Per- 
sian and  India, — why  should  men  of  tlie  pres- 
ent day  presume  to  diverge  from  the  princi- 
ples whose  etficacy  is  borne  out  by  tJie  testi- 
mony of  timie  and  to  make  for  tliem«elves  new 
tests  and  standards  in  regard  to  life  and  its 
aim  ? 

Nations  may  rise  and  fall ;  heroeu  may  be 
glorified,  but  the  mind  of  man  enliglitened  by 
faith  must  travell  upward  before  lie  can  see 
the  meaning  and  destiny  of  life.  Life  must  con- 
form to  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful, 
and  literature,  the  mirror  of  life,  must  not 
diverge  from  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Creator. 
Literature  has  not  for  its  end,  religion,  but  it, 
at  least,  ought  to  assume  the  divine  principle 
in  man,  the  image  of  God  in  the  human  soul 
and  should  aim,  not  to  eflface  the  divine  char- 
acter. This  is  the  foundation  for  all  true  litera- 
ture and  should  be  the  practical  principle  to 
influence  all  writers. 

M.  Borgia,  LB.V.M. 
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MANNERS    AND    THE    POET 


^lHJE.  RADCLIFPE,  Editor  of  Tlie  Manches- 
Jjl^  ter  Guardaan,  in  addressin^g  the  Inter- 
national Eduication  Association  whieli 
met  here  last  year,  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  ^pleasure  we  find  in 
English  literature  is  due  to  its  depicting  beau- 
tiful manners.  In  reflecting  on  this  idea  it  has 
occurred  to  the  present  writer  that  a  manual 
of  deportment  might  'be  compiled  for  all  classes 
and  conditiomsi  of  men  and  women,  and  for  all 
places  and  occasions  from  the  plays  of  Sivake- 
speare.  Its  scope  mi,ght  be  indicated  by  ap- 
propriate titles  of  chapters  as  in  the  ubiquitous 
and  omniscient  treatises  now  extant.  For  ex- 
ample, the  fitting  behaviour  "For  a  Banished 
Duke  in  a.  Forest";  "For  the  Same  on  An  En- 
chanted Island";  "Mode  of  Address  of  the 
Former  to  a  Hungry  Young  Gentleman  Rush- 
inig  Into  His  Presence  Unannounced";  "Of 
the  Latter  to  the  Usiurper  of  His'  Dukedom  Who 
Has  Been  Shipwrecked";  "Of  a  Shepherd  to 
Two  Maidens  of  High  Degree  on  Meeting  Tliem 
in  a  Forest";  "Form  for  a  Countess  to  Refuse 
a  Sentimental  Duke  Who  Persists  in  Paying 
Her  His  Addresses";  "Behaviour  for  An  Eng- 
lisih  Knight  When  Intoxicated  and  Supposed 
to  Be  in  Illyria"  (for  if  one  musit  get  intoxi- 
cated, one  should  surely  do  the  thing  decently, 
a!S  Sir  Lucius  0 'Trigger  would  say)  ;  "For 
Two  Young  Ladies  on  Meeting  the  Lover  of 
One  of  Them  in  a  Forest";  "Speech  for  a 
Young  Gentleman  in  Adversity  to  His  Old 
and  Faithful  Servant";  "Mode  of  Address  for 
tihe  Duke's  Messenger  When  Presenting  His 
Master's  Compliments."  But  at  this  point 
the  exquisite  image  of  Viola  confronting  the 
Spirit  of  Burlesque,  drove  him  from  the  scene 


in  confusion,  for  how  could  he  remain  within 
earshot  of 

"Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate 
Aaid  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house 
Make    loyal   cantons   of  despised  love 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hill's, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out  'Olivia!'  " 

And  if  he  still  lingered  in  the  environs,  the 
sprightly  grace  of  Rosalind  and  Celia,  which  he 
would  fain  have  profaned,  would  have  shriveled 
him  comjpletely. 

His  precipitate  flight  brings  us  back  to 
the  more  general  subject  of  manners,  and  their 
connection  with  literature.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  our  reading  is  undoubtedly  to  trans- 
port ourselves  to  a  region  where  thoughts  are 
nobler  and  lovelier  and  life  more  graceful  than 
in  the  world  around  us.  We  delight  in  ges- 
tures and  speech  and  ceremonies  that  "smack 
of  something  greater  than  themselves"  as  much 
as  we  do  in  deeds  which  are  great  in  them- 
selves. Democracy  may  be  an  excellent  cor- 
rective for  an  aristocracy  that  has  belied  its 
name,  'but  it  is  rather  devastating  in  respect 
to  manners.  The  ideal  of  equality,  while  it 
depresses  the  high,  who  can  only  be  noble  in 
the  disguise  of  plain  manneiis,  cannot  elevate 
the  low,  for  nobility  has  no  longer  any  visible 
beauty  that  they  should  desire  it.  With  the 
passing  of  the  noble  orders  the  motto  "Noblesse 
oblige"  too  must  pass. 

But  fortunately  courtesy  isi  not  wholly,  or 
even  mainly,  dependent  on  political  conditions. 
Jn  the  poets,  as  in  society,  generally  speaking. 
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the  eliarra  of  beautiful  manners  exists  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  influence  otf  good  wcraen.  We 
find  it  in  Christian  rather  than  in  pagan  times; 
in  the  Romans  of  Chivaliy,  in  the  Troubadour 
poets  and  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  not  in  Sappho,  Al- 
caeu®,  Horace  or  Catulius;  in  Shakespeare,  not 
in  Soiphoeles,  Euripides,  Arisitophanesi  or  Plau- 
tus ;  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  not  in  the  Hliad. 

Shakespeare,  in  spite  of  deploralole  hi})ses, 
is  a  very  we  11 -spring  of  icliarming  manners.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  alsio,  but  without  Siiiakespeare's 
variety  and  lightness  of  touch ;  Tennyson,  both 
in  the  Arthurian  epic  and  in  his  poems  of  mo- 
dern life.  In  Kipling,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
this  grace  is  almost  entirely  wanting. 

For  most  poets  'beautiful  manneirs  are  tlie 
embroidery  to  their  theme;  for  Coventry  Pat- 
more  tliey  are  the  very  woof  of  it.  He  believed 
and  soiiglit  to  show  "to  for-oflf  times  to  come'* 
that 

' '  Home 

And  private  love  did  ne'er  so  smile 

x\s  in  the  ancient  English  isle," 
and  Love  he  calls  "the  nursling  of  civility," 
its  maintenance  in  the  closier  relations  of  life 
depending  in  large  measure  on  the  courtesie-i : 

"Love's  perfect  blosisom  only  blows 
Where  noble  manners  veil  defe/ct ; 

Angels  may  be  familiar,  tliose 

Who  err  each  other  must  respect." 
He  remaiks  with  fine  perception  "how  light 
the  touches  are  that  kiss  the  music  from  the 
chords  of  life"  and  demands  that  wisdom  be 
glad  as  well  as  good.  Goodness  cannot  at- 
tract without  beauty,  which  is  the  rightful  lus- 
tre of  goodness.  This  idea  he  expresses  in  the 
brilliant  epigram : 

"Beauty  deludes;  oh   shaft   well   shot 
To  strike  the  marks  true  opposite; 

That  ugly  good  Ah  scorn 'd  proves  not 
That  beauty  lies,  but  lack  of  it." 


(loodness  or  true  wisdom  must  not  only  be, 
but  seem,  and  we  do  her  wrong  to  deck  her 
falsely  in  the  rags  and  ugliness  of  rude  man- 
U'crs.     While  he  deplores  the  lack  in 

"New-made  saints,   their  feelings   iced, 
Their  joy  in  man  and  nature  gone, 

Who  sing  "Oh  easy  yoke  of  Christ!" 
And  find  'tis  hard  to  get  it  on." 

at  the  same  time  he  distinguishes  between  the 
d(H;orum  of 

"AVorldlings,  in  whose  fair  outside 
Nor  courtesy  nor  justice  fails. 
Thanks  to  cross-pulling  vices  tied, 
Like  Samson's  foxes  by  the  tails," 

and  the  harmonious  lives  of  those  rare  souls 
whose  "sweet  subdual  of  the  world,"  so  com- 
plete as  to  be  entirely  natural,  teaches  us  the 
truth, 

"That  God's  grace  is  the  only  grace. 
And  all  grace  is  the  grace  of  God." 

It  is  the  outward  grace  of  suich  souls  that 
alone  endears  Heaven  to  man  and  makes  the 
heart  exclaim,  "Ah,  that's  the  thing  that  I 
would  be!"  It  is  too  commonly  thought  that 
"the  devil  has  all  the  best  tunes,"  and  no 
wonder,  if  goodness  will  not  wear  her  proper 
garments  of  beauty  and  joy. 

Love  being  tlie  poet's  theme,  the  beauty  and 
necessity  of  noble  and  gracious  manners,  the 
ceremonial  proper  to  Love,  in  its  inner  sanctu- 
ary, the  home,  are  most  frequently  the  subject 
oif  his  song. 

A  thoroughily  refined  English  home  has  a 
peculiar  charm, 

"P\)r  something  that  abode  endued 
With   tem'ple-like  repose,   an   air 

Of  life's  kind  purposes  pursued 

with  order "d  freedom  sweet  and  fair." 
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Tho'se  who  dwelt  within  its  precincts, 
"Humbly,  though  they  had  few  peers, 

Keipt  their  own  laws  which  seein'd  to  be 
The  fair  sum  of  six  thousand  years' 

'Traditions  of  civility." 

In  the  mistress  of  it  is  shown  the  influence 
of  courtesy  on  half -formed  youth : 

"Her  life  all  honour,  observed,  with  awe 

Which    cross    experience   could   not   mar 
The  fiction  of  the  Oiristian  law 

That   all  men  honourable   are, 
And  so  her  smile  at  once  conferred 

High  flattery  and  benign  reproof. 
And  I,  a  rude  boy,  strangely  stirred, 

Grew  courteous  in  my  own  behoof." 

Love  is  sovereign  in  the  home,  and  that 
majesty  which  doth  hedge  about  a  king  should 
be  preserved  by  a  sweet  ceremony, 

"Let  Love  make  home  a  gracious  Court, 

There  let  the  world's  rude,  hasty  ways 
Be  fashion 'd  to  a  loftier  port  , 

And  learn  to  boAv  and  stand  at  gaze ; 
And  let  the  sweet  respective  sphere 

Of  personal  worship  there  obtain 
Circumference  for  moving  clear 

None  treading  on  another's  train. 

This  makes  that  pleasures  do   not   cloy, 
And  dignifies  our  mortal  strife 

With  calmness  and  considerate  joy. 
Befitting  our  immortal  life." 

He  is  insistent  on  these  "love  ceremonies" 
or  household  courtsies: 

' '  'Tis  found  and  needs  it  must  be  so 

That  life  from  Love 'si  allegiance  flags, 
When  love  forgets  his  majesty 
In    sloth's   unceremonious   rags." 

How  often  "the  halo  leaves  the  sacred  head" 
for  those   who   are   lax  in   this  resipect !     We 


must  "stand  off  to  see"  lest,  for  us,  "beauty's 
apparition  put  on  invisiibility. " 

Those  dearest  to  us  should  of  all  persons  be 
treated  with  courtesy : 

"Keep  your  undrest   familiar   style 
For   strangers,   but    respect   your   friend." 

And  "lastly,"  he  admonishes,  to  preserve  love 
and  joy  in  the  home, 

"No  personal  reverence  doff; 

Life's   all   externals  unto   those 
Who  pluck  the  'blusihing  petals  off. 
To  find  the  secret  of  the  rose." 

Such  are  his  negative  precepts.  But  the 
peculiar  grace  of  fair  manners  when  embodied 
in  a  lovely  woman  is  more  commonly  the  theme 
of  his  song : 

"One  of  those  lovely  things  she  was 
In  whose  least  actions  there  can  be 

Nothing  so  transient  but  it  has 
An  air  of  immortality," 

and   he   is  sulbdued  by  "the   awful   charm  of 
grace  and  innocen/ce." 

A  woman's  "fine  and  modest  taste"  in 
dress  does  not  escape  his  observation : 

"I  found  them  with  exactest   grace, 
And  fresh   as  spring,   for   spring   attired." 

The  famous  rhapsody  on  clothes  which  oc- 
curs in  "The  Angel  in  the  House,"  is  some- 
what too  long  to  quote,  though  the  temptation 
is  strong.  A  few  lines  will  show  that  he  was 
not  an  admirer  of  beauty  unadorned  more  than 
when  pranked  in  all  the  panoply  of  silk  and 
jewels : 

"Boon  nature   to  the   woman  bows; 

She  walks  in  earth's  whole  glory  clad, 
And  chief  est  far  herself  of  shows 

AH  others  help  her,  and  are  glad; 
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For  her  tlie  seas  their  pearls  reveal; 

Art  and  sitrange  lands  her  pomp  soipply 
With  purple,  chrome,  and  cochineal. 

Ochre,  and  lapis  lazuli." 

A  certain  punctilious  sovereign  called 
promptitude  "the  courtesy  of  kings."  He 
spoke  better  than  he  knew,  for  it  has  been 
largely  left  to  those  royal  persionages,  and 
with  their  passing,  if  pass  they  musit,  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  an  extinct  grace.  Prompti- 
tude is  a  note  in  Patmore's  harmony: 

"They  true  to  this  and  every  hour. 

As  if  attended  on  by  time. 
Enter 'd  the  cliurch  while  yet  the  tower 

Was  noisy  with  the  finish 'd  chime." 

His  next  words  show  the  effect  of  a  reveren- 
tial exterior : 

"And  when  she  knelt  she  seem'd  to  be 
An  angel  teaching  me  to  pray." 

Tlie  reflections  aroused  by  observing  a  lady 
at  a  ball  suggest  her  perfect  grace  and  the 
charm  it  exercises: 

"My  memory   of  heaven  awakes; 

She's  not  of  earth,  although  her  light, 
As  lantern 'd   by   her  body,  makes 

A  piece  of  it  past  burning  bright. 
So  innocently  proud  and  fair 

She  is  that  Wisdom  sings  for  glee 
And  Folly  dies,  breathing  one  air 

With  such  a  bright-cheek 'd  chastity!" 

A  slight,  almost  inadvertent,  over-stepping 
of  "that  space  that  makes  attraction  felt" 
is  almost  unconsieiously  reproved : 


"I  pressed  iier  hand,  by  will  or  cliance 
I  know  not,  but  I  saw  the  rays 

Withdrawn,  which  did  till  then  enhance 
He<r  fairness  witii  it.s  thanks  for  praise." 

All  ungentleness  in  woman  was  repulsive 
to  him.  He  was  willing  to  pardon  in  her  "all 
her  own  faults,  but  none  of  man's." 

"Be  man's  hard  virtues  highly  wrought. 

But  let  my  gentle  mistress  be 
In  every  loo!k,  word,  deed  and  thought 

Nothing  but  sweet  and  womanly." 

He  demands  honour  for  woman  on  the  part 
of  man.  He  needls  not  fear  exaggeration,  for 
"a  woman,  like  the  Koh-i-noor,  mounts  to  the 
price  that's  put  on  her" — a  profound  truth  to 
which  the  history  of  the  Christian  era  bears 
witness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  blame 
meted  out  to  woman  is  for  holding  iierself  les•^ 
dearly  than  becomes  her  worth.  The  very  gen- 
tleness and  chivalry  of  his  reproach  show  how 
grave  he  considers"  this  fault,  how  disiastrou.s 
to  the  high  perfection  which  man  might  have 
attained : 

" thro'  thine  erring  humbleness 

And  disregard  of  thy  degree, 
Mainly,  has  man  been  so  much  less 

Than  fits  his  fellowship  with  thee. 
High  thoughts  had  shaped  the  foolish  brow, 

The  coward  had  grasp 'd  the  hero's  sword, 
The  vilest  had  been  great,  hadst  thon. 

Just  to  thyself  been  worth's  reward 
But  lofty  honours  undersold 

Seller   and  buyer   both  disgrace, 
And  favours  that  make  folly  bold 

Banish  the  light  from  virtue's  face." 

M.  Estelle. 
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Cardinal  Protector  of  the  Instiiute  of  the  B.V.M.,  as  he  ap- 
peared in  1897  on  his  Aasit  to  C-inada  as  Able3,'ate  of  His  Holi- 
ness Leo  XIII.  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val  was  then  Papal 
Chamberlain.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  created  Cardin- 
al and  Papal  Secretary  of  State.  His  Eminence  is  now  the 
Arch-priest  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since 
his  visit  to  our  shores,  but  his  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with 
in  Canada. 
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MYSTIC  PAINTERS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

By  Thomas  O'Hagan,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 


A  writer  has  said  tliat  mysticism  is  to 
painting  what  ecstasy  is  to  psychology.  The 
writer  advises  ns  that  it  is  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints  rather  than  in  the  lives  of  the  painters 
that  proof  of  the  interesting  affinity  between 
Religion  and  Art  must  be  sought. 

'In  tracing  the  development  of  the  different 
schools  of  painting,  in  Italy,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting phase  of  this  development  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  mystic  element,  as  it 
influenced  the  work  of  the  painter,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

iRuskin  divides  the  three  great  art  periods 
of  the  Renaissance,  as  regards  painting,  into 
the  Christian  Aesthetic  Art  of  IJJOO;  the 
Christian  Mathematie  Art  of  1400;  and  tiie 
Christian  Romantic  Art  of  1500. 

But  what  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  in 
this  paper  is  the  rise  and  influence  of  the 
Mystic  School  of  painters,  as  represented  in 
the  great  art  development  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance. 

To  the  mountaius  of  IJmbria  let  us  then 
turn,  if  we  would  know  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Mystic  School  of  painting.  It  did  no  I 
have  a  birth  within  the  walls  of  either  Rome 
or  Florence.  Where  St.  Francis  breathed  the 
peace  of  God,  and  shepherded  both  bird  and 
beast,  with  the  high  courtesy  of  heaven,  there 
mysticism  took  root,  and  touched,  in  dream, 
the  brush  and  pencil  of  the  Venetian  and  Tns- 
can  painters,  wlio  found  theme  and  inspira- 
tion at  his  tomb. 

Truly  then  did  the  elements  of  mysticism, 
dispersed  henceforth  like  so  many  wild  flow- 
ers on  the  surroundings  hills,  in  the  modest 
villages  of  Tuscany,  in  the  little  towns  scat- 


tered along  the  sides  of  the  Apennines,  from 
Fiesole  to  Spoleto,  but  especially  in  the  Con- 
vents, which  were  the  real  sanctuaries  of  Ciiris- 
tian  painting,  take  root  and  blossom.  We 
shall  find  its  influence  spread  from  Venice  to 
Naples  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  who  was  born 
in  the  duchy  of  Ui^bino  in  1360;  and  from 
]<'k)rence  to  Rome  by  Perugino,  who  was  born 
in  the  same  duchy  nearly  a  century  later. 

We  have  said  that  Gentile'  da  Fabriano 
carried  the  influence  of  the  Mystic  School  of 
Uinbria  to  Venice.  The  three  Bellinis,  Jacopo, 
Gentile  and  Giovanni,  in  succession,  reveal,  in 
tlieir  work,  this  influence.  Then  from  Perugia 
comes  a  master  painter  who  establishes  a 
s;'hool  of  painting,  into  which  mysticism  en- 
ters in  full  vigor  and  which  culminates  in  the 
work  of  Raphael.  Perugino  occupies  in  his 
I'clation  to  his  disciple  Raphael,  the  same  posi- 
lion  that  Verrochio  does  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Nor  should  we  forget  here  to  mention  the 
name  of  another  pupil  of  Perugino 's — Pinturie- 
chio,  who  painted  in  conjunction  with  Raphael 
at  Siena,  and,  like  the  latter,  was  invited  to 
Rome  to  paint  in  the  Sisitine  Cliapei. 

But  the  great  missionary  of  the  Umbrian 
or  Mystic  School  was  unquestionably  Peru- 
gino. He  extended  its  influence  all  through 
Italy;  and  especially  infused  his  vigor  into 
the  Siennese  School.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  invited 
him  to  Rome,  to  paint  three  large  compositions 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

It  was  in  Florence  that  naturalism  first 
gained  influence,  and  this  required  to  be  coun- 
ter-balanced by  the  spiritualism  of  the  Umbrian 
School.  By  the  way,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in 
all   the   work   of  Perugino   and   his  disciples, 
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there  is  a  constant  element  which  might  be 
designated  as  seraphic. 

But  not  only  did  Gentile  da  Fa'briano  of  the 
Uimbrian  School  influence  the  Venetian  paint- 
ers, but  also  such  painters  of  the  Florentine 
School  as  Fra  Angelico  and  his  disciple,  Ben- 
ozzo  Gozzoli.  The  gentle  Dominican  monk 
from  Fiesole  who  dipped  his  pen  in  the  sun- 
light of  heaven,  when  he  painted  angels,  and 
knelt  in  prayer  and  adoration  before  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  soul,  belongs  essentially  to  the 
Mystic  School  of  painters. 

Ruskin  says  that  Cimabue  had  women  to 
paint  from  pure  as  snow  and  briglit  as  sunshine 
— the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Agnes. 
Beato  Angelico  had  a  vision  of  angels,  more 
beautiful  than  ever  appeared  to  Jacob  of  old. 
That  compunction  of  the  heart,  and  aspira- 
tion toAvards  G-od,  ecstatic  rapture,  and  a 
foretaste  of  celestial  bliss — these  afforded  Fra 
Angelico  vision  and  exaltation,  wlien  he  glori- 
fied the  canvas,  with  the  dreams  of  his  soul. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  it  was  the  mystic 
painters  that  in  nearly  every  insltance  were 
summoned  to  Rome  to  paint  for  the  Popes— 
a  Julius  II.,  a  Eugenius  IV.,  and  a  Sixtus  IV.; 
and  their  work  remains  in  the  Eternal   Citv 


as  the  glory  of  the  Umbrian  School  of  paint- 
ing. 

When  we  say  the  Umbrian  School  we  mean 
all  those  painters  who  derived  their  art  spirit 
from  the  founders  of  the  Mystic  School — into 
Avhose  work  entered  the  spirit  of  the  Cloister 
and  that  vision  of  faith  which  beautifies  life 
and  touches  art  in  any  form  with  immortality. 

Of  Rapliael  Sanzio,  "The  Prince  of  Paint- 
ers," who  early  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Mystic  School,  tlirough  his  teacher,  Peru- 
gino,  it  is  his  glory  as  an  exponent  of  that 
school,  that  he  never  permitted  paganism  to 
share  in  the  triumphs  of  his  brush  or  pencil. 
Raphael's  early  pictures  are  perhaps  more  at- 
tractive for  the  passive  mind;  while  his  latter 
are  more  pleasing  to  the  active  imagination. 
In  his  early  pictures,  too,  the  cla.ssical  taste 
predominates;  while  in  his  latter  work  modern 
taste  prevails. 

The  little  brown-hooded  Friar  of  Assisi, 
whose  saintship  delights  both  heaven  and  earth, 
has  bequeathed  to  the  world,  not  alone  in 
charity  and  poverty,  a  gospel  of  health  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations — from  his  tomb,  too, 
has  irradiated  the  mystic  light  that  gives  all 
art  its  true  meaning. 
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THE    POETRY   STUDY   CLUB 


A  few  enthusiastic  lovers  of  poetry  founded 
a  Poetry  Study  Club  last  February  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Modern 
Medieval  Revival.  At  an  appointed  hour  every 
Saturday  evening  the  cosy  corners  of  the  Com- 
mon Room  were  occupied  by  *  tliese  choice 
spirits.  A  homely  chat  over  the  tea-cups  usual- 
ly closed  the  little  meetings. 

Our  first  evening  deserves  special  mention 
for  the  interesting  and  illuminating  talk  given 
by  Mother  Estelle  on  "Tlie  Catholic 
Spirit  in  Modern  English  Literature."  To 
visit  G.K.,  Thompson,  and  Patmore  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Muses  became  our  mutual  decision 
for  the  programme  of  the  year.  Having  set  out 
along  the  path  we  reached  intimacy  Avith  G.K., 
our  first  acquaintance,  without  much  difficulty, 
for  the  shades  do  not  closiely  conceal  him. 
We  found  his  personality  under  several  guises. 
In  "Orthodoxy"  the  Catholic  Apology  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  "The  Ball  and  the 
Cross,"  he  was  O.K.  the  philosopher,  in  "TJje 
Man  Who  Was  Thursday"  and  "The  Flying 
Inn"  the  novelist,  and  in  "The  Ballad  of  tlie 
White  Horse,"  the  poet.  In  the  latter,  which 
typifies  the  conflict  of  the  pagan  and  Christian 
ideals  for  dominance  in  the  world,  we  received 
the  foundation  for  the  deeper  thought  develop- 
ed in  the  works  of  Thompson  and  Patmore. 

Francis  Thompson  welcomed  us  upon  the 
heights.  This  time  our  journey  through  the 
shades  was  slower  and  harder,  but  inspired 
with  ardent  yearning,  we  finally  reached  the 
wonderful  reward,  as  from  the  dust  of  sordid 
earth  we  arrived  at  the  region  Elenore.  Here 
with  almost  incredulous  gaze,  stricken  by  its 


mysterious  power,  we  beheld  the  Eternal  Fire 
which  consumes  heaven  and  earth.  Beginning 
with  the  immortal  "Hound  of  Heaven"  and  go- 
ing on  through  his  great  odes,  "To  the  Setting 
Sun"  and  "Orient  Ode,"  and  culminating  in 
the  highest  level  of  inspiration  in  "The  Mistress 
of  Vision,"  the  wondrous  union  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  God  and  the  Soul,  is  revealed  in  its 
experiences.    He  says : 

"Life's  a  veil  the  real  has; 
All  the  shadows  of  our  scene 
Are  but  the  shows  of  things  that  pass 
On  the  other  side  of  the  screen."  " 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  summit  where 
the  marriage  of  poetry  and  philosophy  were 
celebrated  in  Coventry  Patmore,  and  he  raised 
our  gaze,  dazzled  ait  the  Heavenly  Light,  into 
the  realm  of  Reality.  While  Thompson  sustain- 
ed us  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  catching  im- 
mortal glimpses,  Patmore  revealed  the  mirror 
of  Heaven  in  cur  natural  life  on  earth.  His 
theme  in  its  simplest  form  is  expressed  in  "The 
Angel  in  the  House": 

"This  little  germ  of    nuptial  love. 
Which  springs  so  simply  from  the  sod, 

The  root  is  as  my  song  shall  prove. 
Of  all  our  love  to  man  and  God." 

In  its  fullest  expression  the  theme  is  devel- 
oped in  "Sponsa  Dei,"  an  ode  from  the  "Un- 
known Eros" : 

"Are  all,  then  mad,  or  is  it  prophecy?" 
"What  if  this  Lady,  be  thy  soul,  and  He 

Who  claims  to  enjoy  her  sacred  beauty  be 

Not  thou,  but  God!" 
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With  Patmore  the  extraordinary  is  revealed 
in  the  ordinary,  so  that : 

''The  meanest  flower  on  earth  doth  bring 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Having  received  so  much  pleasure  from  our 
mutual  acquaintances  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Mus«s,  we  realize  the  truth  of  Wordsworth's 
words : 


"Dreams,  books  are  each  a  world,  and  books 
we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good; 
Round  these  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 
blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  liappiness  will  groAv. " 

Colette  Hannon,  2T5. 


-^^'^^i^m^^^T^^^ 


A  ilonttltgl|t  S^upri^ 


The  melancholy  moon,  embow'red  in  light. 
Sits  brooding  in  his   vast   Elysian  fields, 
The  stars,  the  phantom  stars. 
Are  wand 'ring  their  abodes  of  pathlesis  calm, 
'Tis  night,   'tis  night. 

Oh,  there's  a  lonely  lady  roams  yon  plain 
With  radiant  fillets  in  her  cool,  dark  hair. 
Her  eyes,  her  joy-filled  eyes 
Are  soft  with  the  soft  silence  of  the  stars. 
Her  heart  is  full  of  pain. 

Ah,  Plato,  what  grand  loneliness  of  mood 
O'er  whelm \1  his  soul  that  moonlit  summer 

night ! 
A  voice,  her  wild,  sweet  voice 
Adrifting  thro'  the  dark,  enthrolled  his  heart 
And  made  it  ever  more  on  Beauty  brood. 

And  Dante,   exile-worn    'neath  southern  skies 
Oft  heard  those  realms  immersed  in  night  yield 
up 


A  cry,  her  deep,  sad  cry, 

And  grieving,  dreamed  of  Beatrice  dead, 

Of  Hate  and  Love  that  never  dies. 

Poor,  lost,  benighted  bird  without  a  nest ! 
0  Arnold!   touch 'd  by  thy  stern,   stifled  sobs 
Her  breast,  yon  Lady's  breast 
Thy  weary   spirit   coax'd   aloft   the  strife, 
And  tendered  it  a  home — and  rest. 

Dear  lady  of  the  moonlight,  fling  awide 
Tlie  flood-gates  of  my  heart,  vouchsafe  to  me 
One  sound,  one  fleeting  sound 
From  thy  chaste  lips!  .  .  .  The  stars  are  phan- 
tom stars 
And  wander  thro'  abodes  of  pathless  calm, 
The  moon  through  melancholy  fields  does  glide, 
'Tis  night,   'tis  only  night. 

Elsa  Kastner,  2T5. 
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HUGO    AND    DE   VIGNY 


^^  HE  s!ubje(3t  of  this  essay  is  a  comparison 
^/  between  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Vigiiy. 
A  superficial  glance  at  the  works  of  these 
two  men  would  seem  to  show  that  there  can 
be  no  comparison  between  them.  Hugo,  tlic 
leader  of  the  romantic  movement  in  poetry,  in 
the  drama,  and  in  the  novel,  who  has  written 
beautiful  lyric  poems  on  all  subjects  under 
the  sun,  can  surely  not  be  compared  with 
Vigny,  the  pessimistic  poet  wbose  works  are 
all  inspired  by  and  tinged  with  the  "culte  du 
moi." 

But  a  more  thoughtful  observer  will  see 
that  there  is  not  such  a  great  gap  between  the 
two  writers  as  would  at  first  appear.  Hugo's 
work  shows  more  variety  of  ideas  and  pro- 
duction, but  he  is  not  inspired  with  tliat 
"high  seriousness"  that  has  been  called  the 
mark  of  genius,  and  that  is  plainly  discernible 
in  the  works  of  Vigny. 

In  order  to  understand  the  character  and 
works  of  these  men  we  must  know  something 
of  their  early  Life.  Victor  Hugo  (1802-85) 
was  the  son  of  a  "chef  de  bataillon"  and  from 
his  boyhood  felt  the  inspiration  of  poetry 
within  him.  He  spent  some  time  in  Spain,  and 
his  later  works  show  tiie  influence  of  this  so- 
journ. Hugo  had  political  ambitions  which 
were  never  fully  siati'sfied.  He  was  in  early 
life  a  royalist,  but  later  became  a  republican, 
and  in  1851  was  exiled  on  suspicion  of  a  plot 
to  re-establish  the  Empire. 

Alfred  de  Vigny  (1797-1863)  abandoned  his 
studies  at  an  early  age  and  joined  the  army, 
in  which  he  .served  for  fourteen  years.  He 
gave  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literature.  He 
seemed  to  have  all  tiie  qualities  that  make  for 


success  in  the  literary  life,  but  unfortunately 
he  was  overshadowed  by  a  feeling  of  gloom 
that  never  left  him.  His  Later  years  were  em- 
bittered by  lack  of  recognition  and  his  inabil- 
ity to  make  friends,  and  all  his  works  are  per- 
meated with  a  spirit  of  melancholy. 

Victor  Hugo  has  written  a  few  novels  which 
are  masterpieces  of  literary  art,  though  their 
subject  matter  and  his  treatment  of  it  ar3 
often  highly  ohjectionable.  Probably  the  most 
famom-j  of  these  novels  is  "Notre  Dame  de 
Paris^"  a  story  of  the  picturesque  life  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  centres  in  and  about 
the  famous  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  This 
novel,  in  its  characters  and  its  events,  is  a  fine 
example  of  Hugo's  love  of  contrast,  of  placing 
tlie  sublime  beside  the  grotesque,  of  mingling 
pathos  and  terror,  and  confounding  all  his 
characters  in  the  tangled  web  of  fate. 

Vigny  has  written  no  novel  that  can  be 
compared  with  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris."  In 
fact  his  only  important  prose  work,  except  his 
drama,=-^  is  "Oinq-Mars,"  a  "roman  histori- 
que"  in  wiiich  the  author  remains  true  to  the 
customs  of  the  time  of  which  he  wi-ites,  but 
changes  facts  and  characters  to  suit  his  fancy. 
Tile  chief  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  its  style  and 
in  its  descriptions  and  character-drawing. 

In  the  drama,  as  in  the  novel,  Hugo  shows 
much  more  fertility  tiian  Vigny.  Hugo's 
dramas  are  many  and  famous,  but  perhaps  the 
best-known  are  "Hernani''  and  "Ruy  Bias." 

"Hernani"  is  the  story  of  a  young  Spanish 
outlaw  who  is  in  love  with  a  woman  of  noble 
family.  The  drama  abounds  in  the  contrasts 
sio  dear  to  the  heart  of  Hugo, — Ilernani's  as- 
sumed low  position  in  Life  as  compared  Mith 
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Dona  Sol's  rank;  Hernani's  youth  as  opposed 
to  the  age  of  Don  Ruy  Gomez.  The  psychology 
of  the  play  is  impossible,  the  characters  act  as 
no  real  men  and  women  would  ever  act.  But 
that  does  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  lyric 
beauty  that  show's  in  every  line  of  the  plaj , 
especially  in  the  various  lengthy  monologues. 
Hernani  ha.s  been  described  a^s  a  beautiful 
poem  and  a  grotesque  picture. 

The  production  of  Hernani  gave  ri&e  to  a 
conflict  between  the  Classicists  and  the  Roman- 
ticists that  has  since  been  known  as  the  "Bat- 
tle of  Hernani."  The  whole  drama  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Classicists,  but  its  beauty  was  so  striking  that 
before  the  evening  was  over  even  they  were 
applauding.  It  was  by  this  play  that  Hugo 
earned  his  title  of  leader  of  the  Romanticists. 

"Ruy  Bias"  is  another  outcome  of  Hugo'.> 
love  of  contrast.  R;uy  Bias  is  a  lackey  who 
falls  in  love  with  his  queen,  takes  the  position 
of  a  nobleman,  gains  all  kinds  of  honours,  is 
at  length  exposed  and  kills  himself  from  re- 
morse or  fihame.  The  queen,  who  would  seem 
to  be  happy  and  have  all  that  she  desires,  be- 
trays her  misery  in  the  complaint, 

"Aujourd'hui    je    suis  reine ;  autrefois  j'etais 

libre." 
Ruy  Bias  himself  expresses  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  character  and  that  of    Dan  Salluste 
in  the  Huguoesque  s-tcitement : 
"J'ai   1 'habit    d'un   laquais,    et   vous   en    avez 

I'ame. " 

One  might  be  led  to  wonder  in  reading 
these  dramas  whether  Hugo  is  intentionally 
grotesque  or  whether  by  some  strange  chance 
it  happens  that  his  characters  undergo  such 
experiences.  But  Hugo  has  removed  all  doubt 
on  this  subject  by  his  "Preface  to  Cromwell." 
"Cromwell"  is  a  play  that  was  not  successful 
and  has  long  since  faded  into  oblivion,  but  the 


"Preface"  will  always  live.  In  it  Hugo  sets 
forth  his  idea  of  what  the  drama  should  re- 
present. He  says  that  everything  in  nature 
should  be  in  art.  But  everything  in  nature  is 
not  beautiful — quite  the  reverse.  There  is 
much  more  of  the  grotesque  in  nature  than 
of  the  beautiful.  "Le  beau  n'a  qu'un  type;  le 
laid  en  a  mille."  Therefore  if  we  represent 
nature  in  all  its  aspects  in  the  drama,  we  will 
have  more  variety  and  interest.  "Le  carac- 
tere  du  drama  est  le  reel ;  le  reel  resulte  de 
la  eombinaison  toute  naturelle  de  deux  types, 
le  sublime  et  le  grotesque,  qui  se  croisent  dans 
le  drame,  comme  ils  se  croisent  dans  la  vie  et 
dans  la  creation."  And  well  does  Victor 
Hugo  live  up  to  this  theory  in  his  dramas. 

Vigny's  dramatic  production,  though  small, 
is  important  from  an  intellectual  standpoint. 
His  translation  of  ' '  Othello ' '  shows  his  interest 
in  English  literature  but,  apart  from  that, 
"Chatterton"  is  his  masterpiece.  It  is  in  real- 
ity less  a  drama  than  the  portrayal  of  the 
character  of  a  sensitive  poet  who  cannot  en- 
dure the  rebuffs  of  an  unsympathetic  fortune 
and  who  is  at  length  driven  to  suicide.  The 
drama  lacks  aetion  and  even  interest,  and  is 
in  reality  an  analysis  of  Vigny's  own  feelings 
and  sutferings.  The  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  drama  is  fine  but  not.  at  all  suited  to  the 
stage. 

It  is  in  lyric  poetry  that  both  Hugo  and 
Vigny  show  their  real  greatness.  Here,  too, 
they  are  very  diferent  and  yet  both  are  great. 
Hugo  shows  a  wonderful  range  of  feeling  and 
expression.  He  has  written  poems  on  almost 
every  imaginable  subject.  His  style  shows  a 
great  development  from  his  earlier  poems  to 
his  later  ones.  In  the  Odes  (1822),  his  first 
poems,  he  has  rather  an  academic  manner  and 
still  clings  to  the  inversions  and  periphrases 
of  the  eighteenth-century  poetry.  From  1825 
on  he  completely  abandons  these  characteristics 
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and  a  certain  vagueness  and  abstraetness  give 
way  to  eon-creteness  and  directness.  His  lan- 
guage becomes  picturesque  and  his  imagery 
brilliant  and  profuse.  In  his  later  poems  his 
style  is  developed  still  farther,  and  while  he 
still  retains  command  of  all  the  resources  of 
his  art,  his  expressions  become  less  dignified, 
more  familiar,  and  at  times  more  trivial.  His 
ideas,  too,  become  more  radical,  almost  revo- 
lutionary, and  a  pronounced  mysticism  is  dis- 
cernible. 

Hugo  has  written  many  patriotic  poems 
that  are  inspired  by  his  deep  and  almost  pas 
sionate  love  for  France,  as  his  poems  on  exile 
express  his  sincere  sympathy  for  those  wlio 
are  compelled  to  leave  their  country. 

In  his  Napoleonic  poems  Hugo  shows  tli'j 
development  of  his  style  and  of  his  character. 
In  '^ Bonaparte"  (1822)  he  writes  in  the  aca- 
demic manner,  and  shows  all  the  hostility  of 
an  ardent  young  loyalist  for  a  republican. 
In  "Lui"  (1828)  the  academic  manner  is  less 
noticeable  and  his  admiration  for  Napoleon, 
"empereur  puissant,"  is  apparent.  In  his 
later  Napoleonic  poems  are  shown  his  brilliant 
imagery  and  eloquence,  and  in  "L 'Expiation" 
directness  and  familiarity  of  manner  and  an 
admiration  for  Napoleon  mingled  with  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  at  the  misfortune  that  over- 
took him. 

Of  Hugo's  narrative  poems,  "Les  Djinns" 
is  the  most  striking.  It  is  an  account  of  a 
tempest  that  begins  with  a  gentle  breeze,  rises 
gradually  until  it  howls  with  fury  and  then 
slowly  dies  down  until  all  is  calm  once  more. 
The  metre  of  the  poem  is  such  that  the  lines 
change  in  length  and  the  words  in  sound  as 
the  storm  becomes  more  violent,  and  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  poem  and  the  storm  de- 
picted therein  is  remarkable. 

Hugo's  nature  poems  are  so  many  and  so 


beautiful  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  one 
among  them.  Perhaps  the  best  known  is  "Ce 
qu'on  entend  sur  le  montagne,"  in  which  the 
poet  discusses  the  age-old  problem  of  nature 
and  humanity,  or  as  he  says: 

"Je  me   demandai   pourquoi   Ton  est   ici, 
Et  pourquoi  le  Seigneur,  qui  seul  lit  a  son 

livre, 
Mele   eternellement   dans   un   fatal  hymen, 
Le  chant  de  la  nature  au  cri  du  genre  hu- 

main." 

"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale"  is  one  of  the  great- 
est and  also  one  of  the  most  typical  of  Hugo's 
poems.  To  one  unversed  in  mythology  it  seems 
only  a  beautiful  picture,  but  a  classical  scholar 
will  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  contrast  drawn 
between  the  valiant  Hercules,  represented  by 
the  "monstres  tout  sanglants,"  in  the  back- 
ground and  the  Hercules  who  has  been  lowered 
to  a  woman's  task,  represented  by  the  spinning- 
wheel. 

This  poem  is  typical  of  Hugo  not  only  in 
the  contrast  it  presents,  but  in  its  richne.sis 
of  colour  and  exaggeration  of  expression,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lines : 

"Cependant   odieux,   effroyables,   enormes, 
Dans  le  fond  du  palais,  vingt  fantomes  dif- 

formes, 
Vingt  monstres  tout  sanglants,  qu'on  ne  voit 

qu'a  demi, 
Errent  en  foule  autour  du  rouet  endormi." 

Hugo's  love  poems  show  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  his  other  works,  passionate  feeling 
and  a  tendency  towards  exaggeration.  This  is 
well  expressed  in  the  following  four  lines: 

"Recoiis,  mon  bien  celeste, 

0  ma  beaute, 
Mon  coeur,  dont  rien  ne  reste, 

L 'amour  ote!" 
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His  meditative  lyric®  show  real  philosophy 
and  a  delicate  fancy  that  is  truly  charming. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  exquisite  is  the  little 
poem  ''La  Tombe  dit  a  la  Rose,"  which  is  well 
known  to  everj^  lover  of  French  poetry. 

After  reading  Hugo's  Napoleonic  poems 
or  his  "Rouet  d'Omphole,"  one  is  surprised 
and  delighted  to  come  upon  quite  another 
phase  of  hisi  writings — his  child  poems.  Here 
is  shown  real  depth  of  feeling  and  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  cliildren,  and  the 
joys  they  'bring  to  a  home  that  is  seldom  found 
in  men.  What  could  be  sweeter,  more  touching 
than  the  poem  "Lorsique  1 'enfant  parait," 
which  closes  with  the  poignant  prayer: 
"Seigneur!  preservez-moi,  preservez  ceux  que 
j  'aime, 
Freres,  parents,  amis,  et  mes  ennemis  meme 

Dans  le  mal  triomphants, 
De  jamais  voir,  Seigneur,  I'ete  sans  fleurs  ver- 

meilies, 
Le  cage  sans  oiseaux,  la  ruche  sans  abeilles, 
La  maison  sans  enfants!" 

Thus  we  see  Victor  Hugo  in  all  his  moods, 
ever  ready  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  doing 
so  with  an  eloquence  such  as  is  seldom  heard. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  both  su- 
perficial and  deep.  This  statement  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  justified,  for  although  his  feelings 
are  really  sincere,  he  is  never  carried  away 
by  them.  His  poetry  does  not  pour  forth  from 
hisi  heart  instinctively,  as  did  Lamartine's, 
Hugo  is  always  conscious  of  artistic  purpose, 
and  in  this  respect  may  be  characterized  as  an 
artist  rather  than  a  poet. 

Vigny's  poetry  is  vastly  different  from  that 
of  Hugo's.  He  has  written  only  a  compara- 
tively few  poems,  and  these  do  not  show  the 
variety  of  soibject  and  treatment  seen  in  Hugo. 

Vigny's  works  are  all  permeated  with  the 
gloomy  pessimism  that  overshadowed  his  life. 


His  theory  was  that  everything  in  life  is  evil 
and  our  noblest  feelings  and  faculties  are  only 
instruments  of  our  suffering.  Hence  he  derived 
the  necessity  for  stoicism,  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward life  was  one  of  haughty  resignation. 

"Moi'se,"  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Vigny's 
poems,  is  a  description  of  the  last  moments  o£ 
Moses,  who  is  weary  of  the  isolation  which  tin? 
poet  considers  the  necessary  conditions  of 
greatness.  The  "culte  du  moi,"  Vigny's  pre- 
vailing passion,  is  plainly  seen  in  this  poem. 
The  sufferings  and  loneliness  of  the  great  law- 
giver are  readily  recognized  as  the  feelings  of 
the  poet  himself,  and  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  heart  is  wrung  the  cry, 
"Que  vous  ai-je  done  fait  pour  etre  votre  elu?" 

"Eloa"  is  a  mystic  story  of  a  sister  of  the 
angels  vsiprung  from  a  tear  of  Christ,  who 
seeks  happiness  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  the 
companionship  of  Satan,  and  is  finally  "plus 
triste  que  jamais."  Here  again  is  seen  Vigny's 
belief  in  the  evil  of  life  and  his  contention  that 
there  is  no  real  happiness  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

Vigny  has  pity  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  any  human  being  who  is  suffering.  In  the 
old  legend  of  Roland  he  sees,  not  the  glory  of 
Roland's  stand  against  the  pagan  hosts,  but 
the  tragedy  of  his  death.  This  he  commemor- 
ates in  his  poem  "Le  Cor,"  whose  concluding 
line  is  typical  of  Vigny's  melancholy, 

"Dieu!  que  le  son  du  cor  est  triste  au  fond 
des  bois!" 
The  paucity  of  Vigny's  poems  must  not  be 
considered  as  arising  from  lack  of  thought,  for 
he  reflected  a  great  deal,  probably  more  than 
Htigo.  It  may  be  explained  by  his  lack  of 
ideas,  for  his  mind  seemed  always  to  brood, 
to  entertain  only  the  one  feeling  of  melancholy 
and  bitterness.  He  wrote  a  few  poems,  always 
on  the  same  thought,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  he  expressed  in  ''La  Mort  dn 
Loup,"  one  of  the  most  touching  of  his  poems, 
**Seul  le  silence  est  grand;  tout  le  reste  est 
faiblesse." 
Vigny's  style  is  simple,  sober  and  delicate. 
His  thought  is  definite  and  expressed  in  suit- 
able language  and  his  poems  are  artistically 
worked  out. 

These  are  the  two  great  French  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  their  characters  pre- 
sent a  contrast  that  would  delight  the  heart  of 
Hugo  himself — Vigny,  thoughtful,  pessimistic, 
unappreciated,  resigned,  wishing  always  to 
''s'endormir  du  sommeil  de  la  terre. "  Hugo 
fam^ous,  eloquent,  perhaps  a  little  superficial, 
but  always  hopeful,  always  looking  forward : 
'M'espere  en  toi,  marcheur  qui  viens  dans  les 
tenebres,  Avenir ! ' ' 


The  multitude  are  matter-of-fact.  They  live 
in  commonplace  concerns  and  interests.  Their 
problems  are,  how  to  get  more  plentiful  and 
better  food  and  drink,  more  comfortable  and 
beautiful  clothing,  more  commodious  dwellings, 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  AVhen  they 
seek  relaxation  from  their  labors  for  material 
things,  they  gossip  of  the  daily  happenings,  or 
they  play  games  or  dance  or  go  to  the  theatre 
or  club,  or  they  travel  or  they  read  story  books, 
or  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  elections,  mur- 


ders, peculations,  marriages,  divorces,  failures 
and  successes  in  business ;  or  they  simply  sit  in 
a  kind  of  lethargy.  They  fall  asleep  and  awake 
to  tread  again  the  beaten  path.  While  such  is 
their  life,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should 
take  interest  or  find  pleasure  in  religion,  poetry, 
philosophy,  or  art.  To  ask  them  to  read  books 
whose  life-breath  is  pure  thought  and  beauty 
is  as  though  one  asked  them  to  read  things  writ- 
ten in  a  language  they  do  not  understand  and 
have  no  desire  to  learn.  A  taste  for  the  best 
books,  as  a  taste  for  whatever  is  best,  is  ac- 
quired ;  and  it  can  be  acquired  only  by  long 
study  and  practice.  It  is  a  result  of  free  and 
disinterested  self-activity,  of  efforts  to  attain 
what  rarely  brings  other  reward  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  loved  and  striven  for  the 
best.  But  the  many  have  little  appreciation 
of  what  does  not  flatter  or  soothe  the  senses. 
Their  world,  like  the  world  of  children  and 
animals,  is  good  enough  for  them;  meat  and 
drink,  dance  and  song,  are  worth  more,  in  their 
eyes,  than  all  the  thoughts  of  all  the  litera- 
tures. A  love  tale  is  better  than  a  great  poem, 
and  the  story  of  a  bandit  makes  Plutarch  seem 
tiresome.  This  is  what  they  think  and  feel, 
and  what,  so  long  as  they  remain  what  they 
are,  they  will  continue  to  think  and  feel.  We 
do  not  urge  a  child  to  read  Plato— why  should 
we  find  fault  with  the  many  for  not  loving  the 
best  books?— Bishop  Spalding. 
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SKETCHES    FROM    THE    LIFE    OF    MARY   WARD 

FOUNDRESS    OF    THE    INSTITUTE    B.V.M. 

By  M.M.    Salome,   I.B.V.M.,   Rome. 


SWANT  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  great 
Foundress  of  the  17th  century,  an  English 
woman  who  was  born  in  England  and 
died  there;  who  loved  her  country  next  best 
to  her  faith,  loved  her  in  spite  of  persecution, 
for  England  was  persecuting  her  Catholic  chil- 
dren even  to  death.  Mary  Ward  'belonged  to 
this  persecuted  body.  She  was  the  child  of  a 
family  doubly  noble  because  of  its  ancestry 
and  its  devoted  love  of  the  Faith,  for  which 
it  suffered  in  goods,  honour  and  life. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  Mary's  life  were 
passed  in  Yorkshire,  surrounded  by  all  that 
was  lovely  and  attractive,  shielded  from  every 
breath  of  sin  and  heresy,  watched  over  by 
parents  and  relations,  who  were  confessors.  She 
was  born  at  Mulwith,  one  of  the  three  manor 
houses  belonging  to  her  father,  the  othei's  be- 
ing Givendale  and  NcAvby,  all  within  the  coun- 
ty; the  last,  and  that  re'built,  alone  remains. 

Marmaduke  Ward  was  a  father  to  be  proud 
of  and  Mary  loved  him  with  deepest  affection. 
In  her  autobiography  she  tells  us  how  lumd- 
some  he  was,  and  how  active  in  all  knightly 
exercises;  how  he  loved  the  poor  and  had 
them  served  in  great  numbers  at  his  door,  never 
allowing  any  to  be  sent  empty  away.  Mary's 
mother  was  Ursula  Wright,  who  as  a  young 
widow  of  fourteen  married  Marmaduke  Ward 
and  was  happy  enough  to  have  for  her  first 
child  a  little  one  whom  she  called  Joan.  This 
child,  whom  we  know  as  Mary,  a  name  she 
took  in  confirmation,  out  of  love  for  Our  Lady, 
was  born  on  Jan.  23,  1585.  Some  touching 
stories  are  told  of  her  childhood. 


When  an  infant  just  beginning  to  walk, 
Mary  made  a  false  step  and  was  about  to  fall 
dangerously.  The  mother  in  terror  cried  out. 
"0  Jesus,  bless  my  child!"  The  baby  turned 
round  and  said,  smiling,  "Jesus."  Then  she 
closed  her  little  mouth  and  said  no  more  for 
months  to  come.  This  little  incident  is  re- 
corded in  the  "Painted  Life,"  a  wonderful 
series  of  fifty  pictures  painted  in  early  times, 
pro'bably  by  more  than  one  artist,  'In  tliis 
picture  Mary,  a  dainty  infant,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  room,  holding  on  to  a  big 
arm  chair.  Coming  towards  her  with  arms 
outstretched  is  her  mother,  tall  and  gracious. 
Two  serving  maids  fold  ba'by  garments  at  a 
table  near.  There  are  holy  pictures  on  the 
walls,  a  perilous  thing  in  those  daysi  witli 
York  so  near  and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  pre- 
siding.    Another  story  Mary  tells  herself. 

When  between  four  and  five  years  of  age 
.she  was  playing  one  day  in  her  father's  room 
with  a  little  companion,  who  suddenly  swore. 
Knowing  that  her  father  hated  swearers,  Mary 
solemnly  repeated  the  words  several  times  by 
way  of  admonition.  Marmaduke  was  busy 
writing,  but  the  oath  falling  from  the  lips  of 
his  own  little  daughter  struck  him  with  horror. 
He  strode  up  to  her  and  without  seeking  any 
explanation,  "corrected  me  hiinstelf  for  the 
first  and  last  time."  After  this  vicarious  suf- 
fering "my  father  heard  rae  speak,"  and 
greatly  relieved  he  must  have  been  to  under- 
stand Mary's  part  in  the  drama. 

Mary  in  her  autobiography  lays  great 
stress   on   the   way   her   home   was   regulated. 
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Besides  her  father's  charity,  which,  she  says, 
exceeded  all  she  had  ever  since  heard  of, 
his  watchfulness  over  his  children  to  keep 
them  sipotless  was  wonderful — books,  servants, 
companions,  were  to  be  unexceptional  or  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  to  get  rid  of  them 
no  matter  how  otherwise  valuable  they  might 
be.  "And  when  by  occasion  we  were  to  live 
aAvay  for  any  little  time  with  sucii  of  our  kin- 
dred as  were  schismatics,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  exhortations  he  would  give  us  toucliing 
the  necessity  for  salvation  of  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  his  instant  desires  that  all  his  slioultl 
live  and  die  children  of  God's  Chureli." 

Those  were  difficult  times  and  good  Catho- 
lic parents  had  to  train  their  children  to  be 
confessors  with  martyrdom  in  view.  For  Eliza- 
beth was  reigning,  the  penal  laws  were  in 
force,  wliicli  meant  fines,  confisication,  impri- 
sonment, torture,  exile,  death  on  the  gallows. 
The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  of  evil  fame  Avas  Pre- 
sident of  the  Nortii  from  1572  to  1599.  He 
had  promised  Elizabeth  to  make  all  Papists 
go  to  church  if  she  would  give  him  a  free 
hand ;  and,  on  the  proposal  being  accepted, 
he  "raged  as  a  furious  lion  against  the  Faith." 

No  wonder  Marmaduke  Ward  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  York  and  go 
further  away,  to  comparative  safety.  Wiiy 
he  did  not  take  his  little  daughter  with  hiui  is 
not  so  evident  and  she  herself  gives  no  de- 
finite reason.  But  the  North  country,  whither 
Marmaduke  was  going,  was  bleaker  than  York- 
shire and  Mary  was  delicate.  There  were  be- 
sides at  least  three  other  children,  all  younger, 
less  able,  possibly,  to  be  separated  from  tiuMr 
parents  and  more  than  enough  to  establisli 
in  the  mansions  even  of  relatives. 

Whatever  was  the  good  father's  idea,  we 
can  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  choice  of  Mary's 
new  home.  She  was  taken  to  Ploughland,  to 
her  grandmother  Wright's  house,  where  God 


vv-as  served  as  in  a  mona.stery.  Both  grand- 
parents were  confessors  of  the  Faith,  Mrs. 
Wrigiit  had  been  for  fourteen  years  a  prisoner 
as  a  recusant,  for  a  part  of  the  time  sharing 
quarters  with  malefactors  who  had  committed 
murder  and  theft.  When  the  little  grand- 
daughter came  to  live  with  her,  she  had  been 
home  again  for  some  years.  On  arrival  at 
Ploughland  Mary  was  not  quite  five  years  old, 
intelligent,  well-instructed  and  very  much 
alive  to  all  that  went  on  around  her.  She 
watched  her  grandmother  and  noted  many 
tilings — to  write  them  down  later.  "So  great 
a  prayer  she  was  as  that  I  do  not  remember 
in  that  whole  five  years  that  I  ever  saw  her 
sleep,  nor  did  I  ever  awake  when  I  perceived 
her  not  at  prayer."  And  Mary,  young  as  she 
was,  felt  the  influence  of  that  wonderful  life 
passing  beside  her  night  and  day.  She  learnt 
to  recite  the  greater  Day  Hours  and  the  Litany 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  the  whole  rosary, 
devotions  she  kept  up  all  her  life.  An  early 
biographer  says  of  her:  "From  her  youth 
she  honoured  the  holiest  mother  of  God  with. 
s)ueh  devotion  that  in  her  heart  nothing  was 
dearer,  in  her  mouth  nothing  sweeter  than 
Mary." 

Other  things,  too,  Mary  learnt  from  her 
grandmother.  As  may  be  supposed  from  her 
painful  experience,  the  prisoners  of  the  faitli 
were  the  dearest  objects  of  Mrs.  Wright's 
ciiarity.  Mary  tells  us  what  part  she  herself 
took  in  these  gifts.  The  poultry-yard  was  a 
delight  to  the  child;  she  had  some  chickens 
there  she  fostered  as  her  very  own,  "coaxing" 
them  with  assiduity.  One  day  she  heard  her 
grandmother  say  that  certain  fowl  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  prisoners.  Among  the  victims  were 
her  own  pets.  Mary  was  grieved  at  the  news 
because  she  loved  the  birds,  but  making  the 
best  of  tiie  business;,  she  offered  them  freely 
to  her  grandmother  as  if  she  had  heard  noth- 
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ing  of  their  sentenee.  The  grandmother  was 
deliglited  with  the  child's  apparent  generosity 
— "and  I  said  it  only  to  gain  lier  esteem/' 
writes  Mary,  looking  back  on  those  early  days. 
Much  the  same  thing  occurred  over  some  few 
pieces  of  money  Mrs.  "Wright  gave  the  child 
for  her  own  little  purse.  She  offered  them  for 
the  prisioners  and  afterwards;  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  give  alms  out  of  her  own  small  re- 
sources. Still  even  here  Mary  deprives  her- 
self of  all  merit,  her  desire  to  please  her  grand- 
mother being  her  uppermost  intention,  which 
considering  all,  isi  not  to  be  wondered  at,  see- 
ing the  poor  sufferers  could  only  be  a  dim  im- 
agination to  the  child,  while  her  grandmother 
was  a  very  present  reality. 

]Mary  had  a  loving  little  heart,  and  there 
Avere  snares  around  even  in  this  model  house- 
hold, A  young  relation,  whose  name  jMary 
never  mentions,  was  also  an  inmate  of  tin; 
house.  The  child  was  not  much  older  than 
Mary,  but  evidently  had  not  been  so  carefully 
brought  up.  "She  loved  me  much  and  I  bore 
her  a  still  greater  affection,"  Mary  confesses, 
and  together  they  seem  to  have  contrived  to 
get  into  some  mild  mischief.  Those  were  the 
days  of  Faith,  when  superstition  fell  off  it 
like  a  black  shadow  on  to  the  minds  of  the  ill- 
instructed.  The  two  children  set  about  fasting 
one  St,  Agnes'  Eve,  "to  see  in  their  dreams 
at  night  the  person  they  were  to  marry."  The 
companion  seems  to  have  sustained  her  fast 
to  the  end,  but  Mary  having  gone  through  a 
good  part  of  the  day,  broke  down,  "being  then 
very  hungry."  Poor  child!  she  was  soon  to  be 
worried  enough  with  real  suitors  without  hav- 
ing them  haunt  her  dreams.  Other  little  su- 
perstitious tricks  she  played  to  find  out  lost 
goods,  and  in  lier  remorse  later,  Mary  fears 
there  was  some  sin  in  these  acts.  "When  my 
grandmother  commanded  me  to  pray,  I  sat  in 


the  place,  but  spent  my  time  in  sports  .  .  . 
If  these  years  I  remembered  any  one  act  that 
were  good,  I  Avould  truthfully  set  it  down,  for 
I  am  to  tell  all,"  she  adds.  She  was  judging 
her  childish  conduct  in  the  bright  light  of  later 
sanctity,  seeing  defects  as  one  sees  sipecks  on 
tlie  polished  surface  of  a  mirror.  Others  siaw 
the  mirror  with  its  polished  surface  only.  iLt- 
tle  Mary  Ward  had  all  the  winning  sweetness 
and  grace  of  a  much-privileged,  happy  child. 
"Her  features  were  exquisite,  her  look  angelic, 
and  her  modesty  sweet  and  graceful,"  says  her 
biographer. 

Mary's  Avhole  surroundings  at  this  time 
were  delightful,  notwithstanding  the  terror  of 
the  times.  There  was  Mrs.  Wright,  the  saintly 
confessor,  praying  always,  dispensing  alms  of 
money  and  food,  watching  over  her  large  house- 
hold with  the  solicitude  of  the  valiant  woman 
of  scripture ;  teaching  her  grandchild  her  pray- 
ers, providing  for  her  studies — Little  Mary 
learnt  Latin — "singing  hymns"  interrupted  by 
her  eager  little  granddaughter  offering  her 
money  for  the  prisoners.  We  see  them  both — • 
the  grej^-haired  lady  and  the  baby-faced  child 
saying  the  greater  Day  Hours  in  the  oratory 
together  in  the  garden  or  reciting  the  rosary, 
mystery  after  mystery ;  the  child  perhaps  man- 
aging a  furtive  game  between.  There  was  the 
master  of  the  house,  as  saintly  as  his  wife,  some- 
times taking  part  in  the  devotions,  sometimes 
prajang  in  solitude. 

And  so  five  happy  years  went  by  and  Mary 
was  nine  years  old.  It  was  then  her  grand- 
mother died,  and  she  was  fetched  home.  We 
have  a  few  little  characteristic  incidents  re- 
lated of  this  time  of  her  life,  not  by  Mary,  who 
passes  over  the  next  five  years  without  a  word, 
but  by  one  of  her  earliest  biographers  (Winni- 
fred  Wigmore).  The  first  story  tells  two 
Avays^ — Mary  was  a  real   child  with  a  child's 
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whims  and  at  the  same  time  a  chosen  little  soul, 
liearing  whispers  of  divine  love  and  responding 
to  them  faithfully. 

Night-tinLe — Mary  has  been  got  ready  for 
bed — undres'sed  and  washed  and  put  into  her 
"night  linen."  But  instead  of  going  to  her 
bed-room  like  a  good,  staid  child,  she  insisted 
on  one  of  the  maids  carrying  her  on  her  shoul- 
ders, with  the  result  that  she  fell  her  own  and 
the  maid's  height,  lighting  on  her  head  with  so 
much  force  that  she  was  completely  stunned 
and  quite  unable  to  s.peak.  The  terrified  ser- 
vant laid  her  in  bed,  tremibling  for  the  result. 
Little  Mary  lay  still,  but  she  was  quite  con- 
scious and  thinking  hard.  If  only  she  could 
say  the  holy  Name  she  would  willingly  die,  she 
said  to  herself.  She  tried  hard  to  form  tiie 
syllaibles  and  at  last  succeeded  in  pronouncing 
"Jesus."  Immediately  her  whole  being  was  so 
filled  with  sweetness  and  love  that  all  her  life 
long  the  remembrance  remained  and  Jesus  be- 
came her  true  life  and  love,  as  we  shall  see 
later.  In  the  meantime  our  Lord  answered  her 
call  and  "restored  her  to  her  former  health 
without  the  least  harm." 

The  next  story  is  soul-stirring.  The  whole 
Ward  family  seems  to  have  gatliered  together 
again  at  Mulwith.  There  were:  Mary,  nearly 
ten;  Barbara,  a  year  younger;  John,  a  little 
fellow  of  eight,  dearest  of  all  and  most  like 
Mary;  Elizabeth,  a  child  of  seven,  and  George, 
a  baby,  one  year  old.  Mary  writes  this  story 
herself  to  show  what  confidence  slie  had  in  our 
Lady  even  wlien  small. 

A  terrible  fire  burst  out  in  the  mansion  of 
Mulwith  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification.  Peo- 
ple rushed  to  the  rescue  from  all  parts,  ten- 


ants and  inmates  vied  with  eaeh  other  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  Marmaduke  was  every- 
where directing  and  helping.  But  the  confla- 
gration gained  ground  and  all  saw  that  the 
house  was  doomed.  Were  the  children  safe? 
was  the  father's  first  thought.  To  his  dismay 
he  found  three  were  missing.  He  returned 
again  to  the  house  and  seareliing  high  and  low 
for  the  little  ones,  found  them  quite  unmoved 
in  a  room  on  a  lower  floor,  saying  the  rosary 
together.  He  took  them  by  the  hand  and. 
screening  them  from  the  flames,  hurried  them 
out  into  the  open,  thus  saving  their  lives  at 
the  risk  of  his  own.  Mary  explains  her  strange 
placidity.  She  knew  there  was  danger;  she 
heard  the  hurrying  and  shouting;  she 
saw  the  flames  and  would  have  feared  the 
Avorst.  But  it  was  the  feas/t  of  Our  Lady,  and 
this  being  so,  she  expected  Our  Lady  to  save 
the  house  and  keep  them  all  from  harm.  And 
in  this  stout  confidence  she  stuck  to  her  rosary 
and  prayed  with  expectant  love — "in  which 
prayer  we  had  all  three  been  burnt  but  that 
our  Lord  provided,  by  the  intercession  of  His 
Blessed  Mother,  as  I  verily  believe,  that  my 
father  (whosie  love  for  his  children  was  bound- 
less .  .  .  himself  entered  the  house  again." 
Our  Lady  could  but  take  under  her  special 
care  a  child  so  full  of  trust  as  to  brave  all  the 
nerve-shattering  sights  and  sounds  of  a  house 
on  fire  because  it  was  her  own  feast  and  harm 
could  not  befall  on  such  a  day.  As  Mary's 
life  lengthened  her  devotion  to  Mary  strength- 
ened. She  was  destined  to  found  a  Religious 
(*ongregation  dedicated  to  His  blessed  Mother 
and  to  bring  to  Mary's  feet  thousands  of  maid- 
ens from  among  all  nations  and  peoples. 
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SCOTT  AND  WORDSWORTH  AS  NARRATIVE  POETS 


In  spite  of  the  Renaissance  and  its  gram- 
marians, the  Elizabethan  poets  sang  sweetly  by 
ear,  and  not  by  rule,  and  in  spite  of  the  Age 
of  Classicism  with  its  sonorous  Johnsonian 
prose,  there  is  a  distinctly  wild  native  flavor  to 
the  works  of  the  Lambs  and  the  Addisons. 
There  is  a  spirit,  a  genius,  that  dwells  in  our 
language  and  is  not  to  be  dislodged,  just  as 
in  the  Olden  Days  there  were  genii  that  dwelt 
in,  and  were  peculiar  to,  the  hills  and  the  val- 
le.ys,  the  seas,  the  streams  and  the  green  woods. 
Ohristianity  had  amalgamated  the  various 
races  of  Britain  into  one  nation.  The  Old 
Faith  had  left  its  imprint  on  the  character  and 
mind  of  the  people,  and  after  several  centuries 
of  foreign  influence,  both  classic  and  modern, 
it  was  to  Mediaevelism  that  the  poets  turned 
for  their  inspiration. 

The  phase  of  the  Romantic  Revival  which 
I  am  to  deal  with  here  is  the  narrative  ability 
of  the  early  poets  of  thisi  school,  William 
Wordsworth  and  Walter  Scott.  The  latter  has 
revived  for  us  the  quaint  pageantry  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  former  was  a  Romantic  poet 
in  a  different  and  far  deeper  sense  of  the 
word.  Wordsworth  revived  the  simple  yet 
virile  phraseology  of  early  English,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
language.  He  not  only  did  away  with  artifi- 
cial language,  but  also  with  the  artificial  sub- 
jects of  interest  borrowed  from  the  German 
sentimentalists  and  the  coldly  reasoning 
French  "philosophers."  Both  men  threw  ofi' 
the  forms  of  poetry  used  by  their  Englisli  pre- 
decessors. They  could  not  expresis  their  feel- 
ings in  the   stiff  couplet,  and  the  ode   which 


Goldsmith  says  petrifies  you  at  the  first  H'anza. 
Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  these 
two  poets'  work.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
these  qualities  affect  their  narrative  poems. 

The  poems  "Michael"  and  "Marmion"  are 
essentially  different. 

The  story  of  Michael  is  related  without  pas- 
srion,  though  not  without  feeling,  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  sympathized  more  with  his  land- 
scape than  with  his  people.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  no  plot. 
The  poet  lets  the  plot  of  the  story  take  care 
of  itself.  He  is  concerned  only  with  depicting 
a  natural  rural  scene  into  which  Michael  and 
his  familj'  are  fitted.  He  describes  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  most  minutely  and  at  length, 
but  wlien  it  comes  to  the  tragedy  of  Luke's 
life,  tlie  really  touching  part  of  the  tale,  he 
dismisses  the  subject  in  two  short  lines  which 
you  might  easily  mikss  in  reading  the  poem. 
Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  poet  had  no  call- 
ing to  paint  characters.  He  could  or  did  not 
enter  into  men's  minds.  We  know  nothing 
vv'hatever  of  Luke's  disposition,  verj'  little  of 
the  mother's,  and  only  as  much  of  the  father's 
as  one,  when  living  in  a  neighborhood,  might 
tell  of  a  man  to  whom  he  had  never  spoken. 

Scott's  art  is  dramatic.  He  depends  large- 
ly on  action  to  hold  the  interest  of  his  readers. 
His  use  of  word-colouring  is  like  the  scenery 
of  a  play.  He  uses  it  to  picture  beautiful  land- 
f'eapes   and  describe  quaint   customs. 

Scott's  work  shows  the  influence  of  other 
mastera  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  Goethe, 
in  whose  works  he  may  have  found  kindling 
for  the  romantic  tendency  of  his  themes.  But 
he  shows  no  power  of  psychological  observation 
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like  the  Geniiiui  pact.     Scotit's  diet  ion  sniaeks 
of  Shakespeare.     Sueh  woi-ds  and   phrasesi  as 
"darkling,"  "  "dank"  and  "sudden  and  por- 
tentous birth"  are  curiously  reniinis(;ent  of  the 
great  English  master.  Scott's  adaptation  of  the 
swing  of  his  meti-e   to   the  sense   of  what   ho 
says,  would  put  you  in  mind  of  Drydeii, 
"Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending. 
Their  tlank  widening,  wheeling,  l)en'ding. 
Now   drawing  back,   and  now  descending." 
But  if  Scott  invaded  other  men's  territories,  he 
did  so  as  a  conqueror  and  not  as  a  petty  tres- 
passer.    What  he  stole  he  made  his  own  and 
his  work  is  a  piece  of  art,  not  of  patchwork. 

Scott  has  nrany  of  tiie  true  marks  of  Romnn- 
ticism.  He  does  not  let  his  diction  cramp  his 
thought,  nor  the  inconsistencies  of  his  j)lot  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  his  story.  His  sentences 
may  be  ill-balanced  or  not  strictly  grammatical, 
3'et  they  have  their  own  charm.  There  may 
be  flaws  in  the  thread  which  connects  his  events, 
but  in  this  case  'Scott  covers  the  deficiences 
with  such  astonishing  incidents  that  tiie  reader 
does  not  detect  any  incongruity. 

Scott  was  not  a  p.sychologist.  If  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  moods  of  his  characters,  if  he 
had  shown  the  motives  that  prompted  their 
actions,  then  the  reader  would  be  pitched,  now 
into  awful  gloom,  now  into  a  staite  of  feverish 
excitement.  You  are  merely  an  onlooker  in 
the  fate   of   Constance,  the   distress  of  Clara, 


or  the  selfishness  or  patriotism  of  Marmion. 
The  reader  never  so  far  forget.s  himself  as  to 
imagine  he  is  one  of  Scott's  people,  as  he 
might  place  himself  in  the  position  of  Werther 
or  Hamlet.  This  very  fact  makes  the  story 
more  enjoyable.  The  quick  succession  of  pic- 
tures and  the  gay  and  rapid  motion  of  the 
verse  itself,  tend  to  carry  one  along  yithout 
giving  time  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  any- 
oiH»,  nor  to  analyze  their  minds. 

Wordsworth's  and  Scott's  narrative  methods 
differ  simply  be<*ause  the  two  i)oets  were  en- 
dowed with  different  gifts.  Scott's  imagina- 
tion peopled  his  native  hills  with  historic  flg- 
uresi,  and  his  stories  seem  real  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  poet  has  thrown  over  them 
a  local  colouring.  On  the  other  hand,  Words- 
worth has  failed  as  a  story-teller.  Michael  is 
a  poem  of  great  merit,  but  the  merit  is  lyric, 
not  narrative.  The  lyrical  reflections  and  na- 
tural descriptions  of  Wordsworth  awe  and  en- 
lapture  us  like  the  very  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  nature  herself.  Where  do  you  find  sweeter 
music  than  in  tiie  wording  of  simple  passages 
like  this: 

"Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Greenhead 

Ghyll 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  Sheepfold." 

D.C. 


mm 

Dans  la  jeunesse 
Quand  le  coeur  est  plein  d'allegresse, 
Les  choses  qui  semblent  serieuses, 

Dans  la  vieillesse 

Quand  le  coeur  est  plein  de  tristesse 

Semblent  joyeuses! 

Dorothy  B. 
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THE    DEBATEABLE   TERRITORY    IN    ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 
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T  is  a  curious  fiact  tihat  the  generous  im- 
pulse of  the  Elizabethans  towartk  lyrie 
poetry  died  away  in  a  few  short  years.  The 
Age  of  Shakespeare  was  followed  by  a  barren 
period,  and  for  the  better  part  of  a  century 
no  name  but  that  of  Milton  shines  out  in  the 
history  of  English  literature. 

Literary  endeavour  revived  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  assumed  a  totally  new  as- 
pect. Dryden,  following  thie  lead  of  the  French 
poets,  wrote  an  essay  on  Poetry  and  tJi'e  Drama. 
Now,  although  he  expressed  admiration  for 
the  fatliens  of  English  literature,  whom  he  com- 
mended for  their  methods  of  dramatizing  and 
use  of  blank  verse,  yet  he  did  not  follow  their 
example.  He  wrote  Ms  works  in  set  forms  of 
verse  which  were  popular  with  the  French, 
such  as  couplets,  and  elaborate  odes. 

Dryden  had  many  followers.  His  odes  wei'e 
admired,  imitated  and  improved  upon  by  Col- 
lins and  Gray.  The  heroic  couplet,  which  he 
had  introduced  into  English,  was  polished  by 
Pope. 

The  supposed  beauty  of  the  classical  coup- 
let was  to  present  to  the  reader  a  great  thought 
in  one  pithy  sentence, — to  clear  away  the 
dross,  as  it  were,  and  to  leave  tlie  gold  in  one 
small  but  precious  nugget.  Pope,  who  per- 
feeted  the  couplet,  strove  to  express  liis 
thoughts  in  few,  but  well-chosen,  words.  With 
him,  words  could  not  have  a  cloudy  nor  an 
ambiguous  meaning,  but  had  to  be  exact  in 
their  sense,  like  a  mathematical  quantity. 

You  might  think  that  this  school  set  up 
by  Dryden,  and  carried  on  by  his  classical  fol- 
lowers, was  a  guide  and  a  protection  to  young 
poets.    It  was  not  so.    Instead  of  helping  them. 


it  clipped  the  wings  of  their  poetic  fancy,  for 
so  much  attention  hiad  to  be  paid  to  form  that 
the  sense  suffered.  Johnson  said  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  Pope  in  his  "Essay  on 
Man":  "Never  was  such  penury  of  thought 
and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  con- 
cealed." 

The  clavssic  period  had  good  results  in  re- 
gard to  prose.  Dryden 's  Essays  were  the 
11i*st  samples  of  j^ound  prose  style.  He  produc- 
ed logical  sentences  such  as  were  unknown 
to  his  predecessors  of  florid  taste.  Later  on, 
Steele  and  Addison  continued  his  good  work, 
and  by  their  efforts  brought  forth  elegantly 
polished  productions.  No  doubt  Swift  was  the 
greatest  master  of  prose  among  the  classicists. 
Like  Pope,  he  always  used  words  in  their  ex- 
act sense.  He  hated  neologisms.  He  made  his 
prose  forceful  by  the  purity  and'  simplicity  of 
his  diction. 

The  Transition  Period,  of  which  we  are  to 
speak,  had  more  to  do  with  poetry  than  with 
prose.  During  the  Age  of  Classiciism  there 
were  miany  poets  who  showed  tendencies  to- 
wards Romanticism.  The  world  was  chang- 
ing. The  new  influence  coming  in  is  seen  in 
Thompson's  works  and  in  such  poems  of  Gray's 
as  "The  Bard"  and  "The  Fatal  Sisters."  Such 
poets  as  these  must  have  been  severely  frowned 
upoai  by  tlie  great  literary  dictator,  Johnson, 
whose  opposition  to  innovations  hindered  more 
than  one  young  poet  from  writing  as  he  would. 

There  is  one  youthful  transition  poet,  who 
in  his  verse  either  ignored  or  defied  the  stan- 
dards of  literary  taste.  This  was  Thomas  Cha-t- 
terton,  and  it  is  interesting  to  traee  out  the 
new  influence  in  his  poems.     He  was  the  pos- 
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thumou.s  son  of  a  Bristol  school-master,  and 
he  was  born  in  1752,  before  the  transition 
period  proper. 

As  a  little  child,  Chatterton  was  considered 
dull.  But  his  talents  sihiowed  themselves  when 
his  mother  taught  him  to  know  his  letters 
from  an  old  illuminated  Fremcli  manuscript. 
From  tliis  time  on  he  studied  and  read,  late 
into  the  night  ais  well  as  dn  his  spare  time 
during  thie  day.  He  lived  near  the  old  Gothic 
Church  of  St.  Mary  iRedcliffe.  People  who 
have  visited  the  church  say  that  it  is  easy  to 
imaginie  how  this  precious  child,  full  of  odd 
fancies  as  he  was,  would  be  led  back  in  spirit 
to  thie  Middle  Ages  at  the  sight  of  the  curious 
old  architecture.  Finding  a  chest  of  parcli- 
ment  in  the  church,  young  Chattertoiii  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  poems  on  this  parcli- 
ment  and  pretending  they  were  old  manuscripts 
which  he  had  found  in  the  chest.  He  showed 
his  completed  fabrications  to  his  youthful  com- 
panionis,  who  were  greatly  impressed  by  them. 
Chatterton  enjoyed  his  joke,  and  encouraged 
by  success,  MTote  more  poemis  which  be  attri- 
buted to  a  certain  mediaeval  monk  called 
Rowley.  He  sent  one  of  his  pioems  to  Horace 
Walpole,  who  at  first  received  it  as  genuine, 
but  subsequently  discovered  the  fraud.  Wal- 
pole then  chose  to  ignore  Chatterton,  because 
be  was  indignant  at  being  the  victim  of  the 
deception.  Walpole  forgot  that  lie  had  prac- 
tised as  many  deceptions  in  his  own  youthful 
career.  Yet  what  was  pardonable  in  a  gentle- 
man of  family  was  unpardonable  in  a  boy  just 
released  from  a  charity  tschool.  Chatterton 
next  went  to  London,  to  try  his  fortune  as  an 
author.  His  way  was  hard,  for  his  kind  of 
poetry  had  no  market,  and  he  got  little  em- 
ployment in  the  way  of  writing  political  pam- 
phlets. He  struggled  against  starvation  for  a 
few  yicars.  Then  in  the  agony  of  hiis  despair 
tbe  misguided  boy  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 


in  1770,  while  he  was  yet  only  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Chatterton 's  works 
were  without  merit  on  aiceount  of  his  decep- 
tions. During  those  years  of  literary  conven- 
tionalities, any  po«t  who  eould  appreciate  the 
freshness  and  charm  of  the  old  Romantic 
thdhies,  deserves  credit  for  his  good  taste  alone. 
It  is  astounding  that  a  mere  boy  discovered 
the  excellence  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  was 
able  to  imitate  it.  He  may  have  realized  that 
his  poems  would  have  been  without  value  had 
he  signed  them  with  his  own  name.  Tliis 
would  excuse  his  fraud  to  some  extent.  In- 
stead of  his  genius  being  praised,  his  deception 
was  blamed,  and  so  ended  liis  career. 

After  Chatterton 's  death,  men  still  imitated 
Dryden.  About  this  time  Goldsmith,  a  poet 
who  was  romantic  by  nature  but  who  stood  in 
awe  of  Johnson,  produced  his  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage." Written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  this 
poem  Iras  all  the  marks  of  the  classical  period : 
stilted  diction,  figurative  language,  conven- 
tional epithets,  moralizing,  and  the  idealizing 
of  common  objects.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Gold- 
smith's true  nature  will  crop  up  here  and 
there.  He  remarks  upon  the  little  incidents  of 
human  life  which  are  only  .seen  by  a  sympa- 
thetic observer. 

The  Transition  Period  reaJly  dates  from 
1780  to  1790.  During  this  period  ap|>eared  the 
Avorks  of  four  great  men^ — iCowper,  Crabbe, 
Burns  and  Blake.  They  do  not  form  a  school 
of  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  these  mpn  are  so 
dif!'orent  from  one  another  that  it  requires  no 
little  reflection  to  discover  why  they  are  elasised 
together. 

In  the  history  of  English  literature,  Burns 
is  classed  with  the  Transition  poets.  He  uses 
in  many  inistances  the  set  fonns  of  phraseology 
of  the  classical  followers  of  Dryden,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  themes  are  romantic.  When 
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lie  expresses  himself  in  his  own  Scott is'h  dia- 
lect, he  is  no  longer  an  English  poet,  but  the 
national  bard  of  his  own  people.  Scotch  litera- 
ture had  never  been  enthralled  by  elassiciisrn. 
Burns  is  the  last  and  greatest  of  a  line  of 
Scotch  poets,  and  his  work  is  the  culmination 
of  thie  Romantic  Movement  in  modern  Scotch 
poetry. 

Cowper  meant  to  folLow  the  classical 
traditions.  He  used  the  heroic  couplet  and  the 
classical  diction.  He  did  indeed  write  poems 
where  the  couplet  i«  not  used,  as  "On  th.e  Loss 
of  th«  Royal  George,"  and  "The  Castaway." 
These  poems  are  not  classicist,  but  classical 
productions.  You  will  not  find  any  of  Pope's 
padded  lines  in  the  following: 

"A  land-breeze   shook  the  shrouds, 
And  she  was   overset ; 
Down  went   the   Royal   George, 
With   all  her  crew  complete." 

Cowper  hms  new  strains  in  his  poetry  of 
whtich  he  is  himself  unconscious.  His  themes 
are  not  cold  abstractions;  they  concern  him- 
self, and  are  often  his  own  passing  moods.  You 
can  read  his  life  history  in  his  verses, — his  sen- 
sitive nature,  his  hatred  of  oppression,  tiie 
loneliness  that  lay  around  his  heart,  and  his 
religious  mania.  His  lines  are  free  from  pas- 
sion, because  he  had  no  hope  in  his  life:  "No 
light  propitious  sihone."  His  heart  is  full  of 
sympathy  for  otiier  unfortunates  like  himself, 
in  whose  stories  he  finds  consolation,  for,  as 
he  saysi,  he  "still  delights  to  trace  "  his  "sem- 
blance in  another's  case." 

As  Cowper  sees  other  men's  woe.s  by  com- 
paring them  to  his  own,  so  when  he  looks  upon 
the  world,  he  uses  his  own  eyes,  not  other 
men's  spectacles.  The  scenery  in  his  poems  was 
what  he  saw  on  his  daily  walks,  not  what  he 
had  read  about ;  his  characters  are  his  friends, 
not  cassical  apparitions  without  personalities. 


The  Religion  in  his  verse  does  not  consist  of 
arguanents  of  which  Dryden  was  so  fond,  but 
he  describes  the  feelings  and  beliefs  w'hich  ac- 
tuated his  own  life,  pathetic  if  you  will  in 
their  effect  upon  himself,  but  nevertheless  his 

OWTl. 

Sympathy  is  the  key-note  of  Cowper 'vs  poe- 
try. It  is  this  humanity  in  him  which  brings 
into  his  work  every  tendency  of  thought  char- 
acteristic of  the  mew  age.  When  a  man  has 
love  in  his  heart  he  has  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  everything  around  him.  Cowper  loved  God, 
hence  the  religious  atmosphere  which  envelops 
his  poetry.  The  love  he  bore  to  the  hills  and 
woodlands  of  his  daily  walks  has  made  theso 
individual  spots  of  rural  England  to  live  in 
our  minds  as  fresh  and  greeu  as  the  landscapes 
which  are  familiar  and  dear  to  us  by  personal 
experience.  There  is  yet  another  characteristic 
of  the  new  school  of  thought  in  Cowper 's  poe- 
try, a.  feature  which  is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause it  was  not  confined  to  English  literature. 
The  French  Revolution,  which  came  a  few 
years  later,  was  brought  about  by  a  great  de- 
sire for  liberty.  This  iuifluence  could  not  re- 
main unfelt  by  the  English  people,  susceptible 
as  they  were  to  every  intellectual  appeal.  Some- 
times this  love  of  liberty  was  defiant  and  re- 
bellious. It  was  not  so  Avith  Cowper.  II(>  only 
hated  to  see  human  woe  and  misery.  He  says 
in  one  place : 

"Is  India  free?  And  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace? 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still?" 

Crabbe  resembles  Cowper  in  many  respects. 
Like  Cowper  he  imitated  the  literary  form  of 
the  classicista  He  often  expres/ses  luimself 
in  the  same  style  as  does  Dryden:  "He  wears 
contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer."  This  use  of 
the  diction  of  the  classicists  was  intentional  on 
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his  part.     He  did  not  like  to  use  innovations 
in  language. 

"When  Orabbe  announced  the  title  of  his 
poem,  "The  Borough,"  men  expected  a  politi- 
cal satire  to  appear,  an  attack  upon  corrupt 
principles  in  general,  with  withering  sarcasm 
directed  now  and  then  at  individuals  in  siome 
particular  locality.  Crabbe  knew  what  was  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  follow 
the  class.ical  tradition  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  had  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart 
and  meant  to  use  his  pen  to  fight  the  unspeak- 
able conditions  in  society.  Therefore  his  poem 
was  the  antithesis  of  Goldsimith 's  sentimental- 
ly glo'S'sed  "Deserted  Village."  When  any- 
thing was  missing  in  Goldsmith's  model  to 
make  his  picture  appear  sweet  and  quaint,  he 
simply  filled  in  tiie  lack  with  details  of  his  own 
fancy.  Such  a  luxury  as  a  "varnished  clock 
that  clicked  behind  the  door,"  never  existed 
in  the  Irish  inn  which  Goldsmith  has  described. 
Crabbe  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ideal.  Drops 
of  joy  may  have  come  into  the  livesi  of  Crabbe  "s 
poor,  but  he  is  concerned  with  the  draughts 
of  ill  which  were  their  portion  in  life.  He  gives 
us  general  views  of  the  fishing  village  in  its 
squalor,  the  sordidness  of  men '«  lives,  the  mis- 
ery of  the  inmates'  of  the  parish  house,  and 
sometimes  traces  out  the  individual's  story,  as 
tliat  of  the  poor  old  man,  who  was  strong  and 
happy  in  his  youth,  but  poor  and  feeble  and 
deypised  in  his  old  age, 

"Oft  may  you  see  him,  when  he  tends  the  sheep, 
His  winter-charge,  beneath  the  hillock  weep." 

Crabbe  unites  realism  and  classicism  with 
his  poetry.  He  admits  that  his  poetry  does 
not  come  up  to  the  description  of  poetry  which 
Shakespeare  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Duke 
Theseus.  But  he  still  elaim.s.  the  right  to  the 
title  of  a  poet,  who  must  interest  has  readers. 


as  Dryden  tells  us.  Crabbe 's  narrative  is  so 
full  of  interest  that  the  plain,  unadorned 
words,  which  he  uses,  seem  to  discover  rather 
than  to  impart  the  meaning  to  us. 

Crabbe  was  religious,  like  Cowper.  How- 
ever, he  hated  extremes.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  condemn  the  fanaticism  which  swayed  the 
Wesileyans.  Religion  did  not  make  him  mar- 
bid,  but  prompted  him  to  be  kind  to  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  moderate  in  his  own  convers'a- 
tion,  and  his  violence  only  shows  itself  in  the 
poems  where  he  denounces  social  evils  and 
pitiful  conditiions  of  life  among  the  poor. 

When  we  consider  the  poems  of  Crabbe 
and  Cowper,  the  Transition  from  Classicisin 
to  Romanticism  seems  quite  natural.  These 
poets  thought  that  English  diction  was  already 
polished  to  perfection.  It  wa»  tlieiir  duty, 
therefore,  to  guard  it  from  corruption.  Their 
license  lay  in  their  choice  and  treatment  of 
subjects.  Their  works  explain  the  evolution 
in  literary  themes,  but  they  do  not  show  how 
men  threw  olT  the  shackles  of  classicist  phrase- 
ology, and  clad  their  ideas  in  words  as  fresh 
as  the  green  foliage  of  spring.  Blake  is  the 
poet  of  the  Transition  in  respect  to  the  new 
mode  of  expression. 

Blake  got  his  inspiration  from  various 
sources.  He  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  poems  of  Ossian.  He  was  also  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Welsh  bards,  whom  he  met  in  their 
own  country.  The  wave  of  thought  from  Ger- 
many, which  inspired  such  poems  as  Blair's 
"Grave,"  also  touched  him. 

Blake's  poems  are  of  two  kinds.  The  early 
ones,  called  the  "Songs  of  Innocence,"  are  a.> 
sweet  and  natural  a.s  the  babbling  of  a  brook, 
or  the  chattering  of  a  child, 
"How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field," 
etc.  The  second  kind  are  called  the  "Songs 
of  Experience."    They  are  filled  with  terrible 
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imaginings,  and  question  the  plans  of  Almighty 
Gk>d. 

The  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
call  Blake  a  mjinor  poet.  They  say  that  his 
real  worth  lies  in  his  early  poems,  which  he 
had  an  unconscious  gift  of  making.  They  pre- 
tend that  his  fine  lines  were  written  in  the 
same  way  asi  a  bright  child  oecasionally  makes 
a  witty  remark  in  the  midst  of  its  ordinary 
prattle.  It  is  true  of  Blake,  as  of  Wordsworth, 
that  after  a  line  of  great  beauty,  he  often  makes 
a  preoipitous  descent  into  prosaic  monotony. 
It  is  untrue  to  imagine  that  he  did  not  feel 
his  own  worth. 

Later  poets,  as  Lionel  Johnson  and  W.  B. 
Yeats,  admire  Blake  in  his  later  poems, ,  and 
they  call  him  the  great  transcendental  poet. 
What  poetry  had  achieved  by  the  progress  of 
ages  in  the  development  of  thought,  that  Blake 
achieved  in  a  short  time  by  the  evolution  of 
his  own  mind.  His  poems  are  full  of  gramma- 
tical errors  and  flaws,  but  lyric  beauty  and  tlie 
thought  of  a  poet  are  there  in  spite  of  these 
blemishes.  His  admirers  claim  that  his  poems 
are  not  childish,  but  symbolical  of  things  in 
an  unseen  world. 

The  Transition  poets,  so  different  from  one 
another  as  they  appear  to  be,  all  show  the  in- 
dividualism that  characterizes  the  new  move- 
ment. Blake,  Cowper  and  Crabbe  appeared 
just  previous  to  the  French  Revolution.  Two 
of  these  poets  show  this  influence  in  their  to- 


pics, the  other  in  his  diction  also.  Their  works 
prepared  men's  minds  to  receive  the  new  in- 
fluences as  they  swept  in. 

Doi^othea  Cronin,  2T0. 


RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP  FOR 
OXFORD 

Miss  Dorothea  Sharp,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy  at  Loretto 
Abbey  College  for  the  ipast  year,  has  been 
awarded  the  Travelling  Fellowship  offered  by 
the  University  Women's  Federation  of  Canada. 
This  Fellowship,  which  is  open  to  all  graduates 
of  Canadian  Universities  who  have  done  at 
least  two  years'  research  Avork,  enables  the 
student  to  continue  her  work  for  one  year  at 
Oxford  under  favourable  conditions.  Miss 
Sharp  has  chosen  as  her  field  of  research  the 
early  Oxford  tliinkers,  including  Bishop  Gros- 
seteste,  his  predecessors,  and  successors.  The 
award  is  made  according  to  distinction  in 
scholarship  in  the  judgment  of  competent  au- 
thorities as  well  as  ability  to  produce  a  piece 
of  Avork  which  will  be  a  special  contribution  to 
learning. 

Miss  Sharp  will  sail  for  England  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Faculty  and  Students,  while  re- 
gretting her  departure,  offer  her  their  con- 
gratulations and  their  good  wishes  for  her  fu- 
ture work. 
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THE   GRADUATES*    BANQUET 


The  Graduates'  Banquet !  We  had  given,  or 
helped  to  give  it,  every  spring  for  three  years 
past,  and  now  it  was  being  given  in  our  hon- 
our; and  given  as  no  graduates'  banquet  had 
ever  been  given  before.  The  long  dining-room 
was  a  picture  reflecting  itiie  airtistry  and  indus- 
try of  the  Third  Year.  Orchid-coloured  stream- 
ers adorned  the  chandeliers,  and  the  tables  on 
which  dainty  baskets  of  the  same  lovely  shade 
were  revealed  in  the  soft  light  of  the  candles. 
The  graduates'  table  was  doubly  attractive 
with  bouquets  of  sweet  peas  for  the  happy 
Seniors,  who  were  also  presented  with  the  gold 
graduation  pin  which  seals  their  four  years' 
effort. 

And  the  menu !  The  Juniors  left  no  field  in 
which  their  originality  could  'be  displayed,  un- 
attempted.  And  they  certainly  are  original. 
We  hope  the  precedents  they  have  set  in  every 
quarter  will  live  forever. 

But  in  this  world,  for  every  good  there  is 
an  attendant  evil,  and  the  thought  of  after- 
dinner  toasts,  though  nobly  put  away  as  long  as 
possible,  for  we  were  determined  to  let  nothing 
spoil  this  perfect  party,  persisted,  as  the  even- 
ing progressed,  and  finally  the  awful  hour  had 
come  I  But  Providence  (and  the  Order  of 
Kings)  got  the  Seniors  over  with  first,  and  we 
were  free  to  listen  to  the  gentle  farewells  of  the 
Juniors,  and  the  less  gentle,  though  we  know 


less  sincere  assaults  in  which  the  Sophs  and 
Freshies  "roasted"  each  other.  It  was  de- 
lightful, and  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
we  longed  to  be  Freshmen  again. 

Then  we  had  some  very  lovely  speeches  from 
each  of  the  faculty — and  one  who  knows  her 
duty  supplied  the  "Foolishness"  for  such  an 
occasion  in  a  presentation  of  the  "Inferno" 
(and  the  Seniors  in  it !)  such  as  no  truly  foolish 
person  ever  produced.  The  Class  prophecy 
was  a  source  of  great  amusement,  despite  the 
serious  mien  of  the  three  who  read  it,  and 
many  a  secret  dream  and  longing  of  each  grad 
Avas  discovered  by  who  knows  what  black  art, 
and  laid  before  the  desecrating  gaze  of  the 
whole  college. 

Finally  we  sang  our  songs — all  the  songs  of 
all  the  years,  and  the  special  ones  for  each  of 
the  grads,  which  produced  a  certain  tightening 
about  the  throat  and  an  uncertain  sensation 
about  the  eyes  so  that  we  rushed  with  more 
noise  than  ceremony  into  a  good  old  "Toronto" 
and  a  boisterous  "Hoikety-Choik"  with  the  de- 
sired result  of  heading  off  our  tears.  Thus 
came  to  an  end  the  event  that  had  been  the  de- 
sideratum of  eleven  hearts  for  four  happy, 
though  not  easy,  years,  and  which  is  now  and 
forever  one  of  our  dearest  memories. 

Elsie  Irvine,  27^ 
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GRADUATES  OF  2T4 


Kathleen  O'Neail, 
B.A. 


Genevieve  Mulvihill, 
B.A. 


Eileen  Dunnigan, 
B.A. 


Eleanor   Garden, 
B.A. 


Madeline   Roach, 
B.A. 


A^nes  Pineau, 
B.A. 


Geraldine  Coffey, 
B.A. 


Elsie  Irvine, 
B.A. 


Marion    Sullivan, 
B.A. 


Marie  Campbell, 
B.A. 
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2T6    AND    SHAKESPEARE 


It  is  true  2T6  is  not  a  model  year.  But, 
though  a  member  of  that  class,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  write  its  apologia.  An  apologia  is  of 
the  nature  of  history  and  the  history  of  2T(3  is 
as  yet  in  the  making.  Neither  is  it  my  purpose 
to  recount  the  virtues  of  2T6,  those  virtues, 
sweet  and  modest  as  violets,  which  are  too  of- 
ten lost  sight  of  by  a  world  that  refuses  to  con- 
template anything  but  the  Sophomore's  youth- 
ful follies.  But  surely  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place,  if  calling  up  a  few  pleasant  memories  of 
that  year  one  were  to  demonstrate  to  the  jun- 
iors in  particular  that  if  2T6  is  lacking  in  good 
sense,  it  is  not  lacking  in  good  taste?  Speak 
of  2T6's  appreciation  of  Shakespeare.  Good 
taste  is  an  essential  quality  in  any  student,  but 
what  self-respecting  student  would  bother  her 
intellectual  head  about  good  sense  ? 

Early  in  the  year,  2T6  assem'bled,  the  more 
dutiful  clad  in  their  gowns,  and  under  capable 
tutorship  began  their  work  in  Shakespearian 
English.  The  first  few  lectures  on  Twelfth 
Night  passed  without  visible  emotion.  2T6, 
composed  of  hardened  and  experienced  stu- 
dents used  to  all  the  freaks  of  that  elusive 
sprite,  Knowledge,  endured  the  jests  and  quips 
of  the  clown,  Feste,  with  a  stoicism  beautiful  to 
behold.  However,  the  veterans  of  2T6  began  to 
show  signs  of  life  and,  shall  I  say,  intelligence, 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  second  play,  Ilo- 
meo  and  Juliet.  The  stray  man  who  may  hap- 
pen to  glance  at  this  page,  need  not  permit  him- 
self a  superior  smile.  The  attraction  was  not 
the  love-lorn  Romeo.  To  the  modern  damsel 
inclined  to  romance,  the  gentle  Romeo  has  long 
since    been     eclipsed  by  the  more  redoubtable 


Slicik.    It  was  a  bright  suggestion  as  to  the  con- 
trast between  Viola  and  Juliet  that  first  arous- 
ed the  jaded  interest  of  2T6.     The  class  as  a 
whole  had  always  approved  of  Viola.    Her  mas- 
culine disguise  and  independent  spirit  suggest- 
ed modern  femininity  even  in  that  benighted 
age  and  'being  once  brought  to  the  attention, 
liow  great  indeed  was  the  contrast  to  Juliet  who 
alternately  entrusted  her  affairs  to  nurse,  friar 
and  lover,  and  between  times  folded  her  lovely 
hands    or   wrung   them    in    charming  distres-^. 
There  were  possibilities  delightful  to  tlie  ima- 
gination   of    the    conduct  of  Viola  and  Juliet 
l)laced  in  similar  circumstances.     Suppose  in- 
f>tead   of  going   through   the   recorded   adven- 
tures they  had  been  turned  adrift,  friendless 
in  Toronto.    Juliet,  having  stepped  off  the  New 
York  Central,  accompanied  by  her  nurse  and 
a  maid,  and  having  called  on  heaven  to  witnes-? 
lier  piteous  plight,  would  in  all  probability  have 
immediately    taken    a    yellow  taxi  and  sought 
shelter  in  Loretto  Abbey — a  step  all  mammas 
would  highly  commend.  Viola,  on  the  contrary, 
Avould  enter  the  Union  Station  quite  penniless 
and  carrying  her  own  club-bag  and  hat-box. 
These  impedimenta  she  Avould  shrewdly  hand 
over  to  the  first  news-boy  in  exchange  foi*  his 
cap  and  papers.    Having  summarily  esta'blished 
herself  in  the  profession,  she  would  then     go 
through   a    series   of  Horatio    Algeran   adven- 
tures, acquit  herself  witii  distinction  and  marry 
the  editor  of  the  ^lail  and  Empire.    So  certain 
members  of  2T6  conceived  it,  and  after  this  lit- 
tle flight  of  fancy  they  began  to  feel  that  Shake- 
jpeare  luight  after  all  merit  their  personal  in- 
terest.   The  class  discovered  they  had  all  taken 
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Julius  Caesar,  the  great  majority  could  quote 
thosie  much-abused  lines  beginning,  ** Friends, 
Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears."  Ap- 
parently Shakespeare's  play  contained  other 
lines  quite  as  delectable. 

''Excellently  well  done,  if  nature  did  all," 
a  cynical  class-mate  would  say  as  la  petite  jazz 
baby  made  a  bewitching  appearance  before 
leaving  for  a  dance. 

"Soft,  you  now,  the  fair  Ophelia,"  became  a 
kind  of  Sopliomore  "cave"  issued  with  occa- 
sionally ludicrous  effect  on  the  approach  of  all 
persons  irrespective  of  sex  or  station. 

"0,  that  this  too  solid  tiesh  would  melt. 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew!  .... 
How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world!" 

very  aptly  expressed  the  views  of  one  bored 
and  blase  Sophomore.  Through  frequent  repe- 
tition she  acquired  an  inimitable  drawl  that 
would  have  been  the  despair  of  a  professional 
tragedian.  Another  lively  Sophomore  took 
such  interest  in  her  Pjuglish  tliat  she  memorized 
a  number  of  the  more  dramatic  speeches,  wnth 
the  result  that  comparative  strangers  wander- 
ing alone  in  the  corridors  might  find  themselves 
in  a  whirlwind  of  gestures  and  passiionat*  or 
fierce  eloquence  of  the  apparently  demented 
Soph,  to  be  left  gasping  under  the  knowledge 
that  their  eyes  twinkled  like  stars  and  tlieir 
beauty  was  like  a  rich  jewel  stet  in  an  Ethiop's 
ear  or  that  they  Avere  smiling  villians  further 
qualified  by  a  string  of  most  shocking  adjec- 
tives. 

The  blase  Sophomore  and  the  lively  one 
once  joined  forces  in  the  Tuck  Shop  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  business-like  fashion  to  use  Shake- 
speare for  advertising  purposes.  That  night 
the  Tuck  Shop  notice  was  headed  by  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  quotation : 


"Invite  as  many  as  under  here  are  writ; 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks!" 

Such  a  promising  announcement  did  not  fail 
to  draw  a  hungry  crowd  who  eagerly  signed 
their  names  to  be  included  in  the  invitation. 

Strictly  private  theatricals  were  indulged  in 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  Sophomore  rooms, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  was  al- 
lowed one  moonlight  night  when  the  balcony 
scene  w^as  rendered  out  of  the  window^s  of  ad- 
joining rooms  in  a  highly  effective  manner. 
Even  more  effective  Avas  the  occasion  on  which 
the  songstress  of  2T6,  directing  her  efforts  to 
an  invisible  audience  in  the  next  window,  war- 
bled Feste's  "Come  and  Kiss  Me,  Sweet  and 
Twenty,"  to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  the 
grocery  'boy  who  was  passing  below ! 

ToAvards  the  end  of  the  year  every  Shake- 
speare class  is  su'bject  to  a  disease  known  as 
"spotting,"  and  during  its  progress  the  vic- 
tims make  frantic  attei^pts  to  loi^ate  even  the 
most  unconnectable  quotations.  •  2T6  had  the 
disease  in  a  particularly  acute  form.  It  ap- 
peared oftenest  at  table.  Meals  at  the  Sopho- 
more table  had  always  been  well  flavored  with 
Shakespeare.  These  tireless  students  either 
took  up  tlieir  endless  dis.cussion  of  the  nature 
of  Hamlet's  feelings  for  Ophelia  or  carried  on 
a  conversation  about  current  events  by  means 
of  quotations — a  really  noticeable  performance 
of  mental  gymnastics.  The  occasional  Fresh-- 
men  Avho  ^found  themselves  at  the  Sophomore 
table  thrived  but  poorly  in  this  intellectual  at- 
mosphere, and  when  the  Sophomores  became 
lost  in  the  fine  frenzy  of  "spotting,"  the  'bar- 
barian Frosh  flatly  declined  to  take  another 
meal  with  them. 

"Plere's  to  my  love.  Thus  with  a  kiss  1 
die,"  quoth  one  Soph.,  gallantly  raising  her 
glass  of  Avater  to  a  Freshman.  The  Freshman 
declared  she  AA^as  the  one  likely  to  die  listening 
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to  such  nonsense  and  picking  up  her  silver,  de- 
parted in  wrath.  The  Sophomores  were  natur- 
ally pained  at  this  distressiing  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion, this  peculiar  indiflf'erence  of  the  Fresh- 
men to  learn  Shakespeare  from  his  purest 
sources,  but  they  suffered  the  Frosh  to  go  with- 
out interference. 

"Fie  on  them!  Ah  fie!  they  are  a  rank  and 
unweeded  garden  that  grows  to  seed;  things 
rank  and  gross  in  nature  possess  them  merely. 
That  it  should  come  to  this!" 

The   Sophomores  solemnly  agreed   on  this. 

''Die  all,  die  merrily,"  said  another  appar- 
ently apropos  of  nothing  as  the  class  addressed 
themselves  to  their  dessert ;  and  the  subject  of 
the  Freshmen  was  dismissed. 

Of  2T6  strictly  academic  relations  to  Shake- 
speare there  is  little  to  be  said  here.  For  the 
curious  they  are  to  ^be  found  buried  in  painful- 
13^-thought-out  essays  or  hidden  in  the  records 


that  ''coldly  furnish  forth "  the  files  of  the 
Registrar's  office.  Th€  sole  purpose  has  been  to 
show  that  the  Sophomores  have  a  personal 
fondness  for  Shakespeare.  2T6  dutifully  and 
even  gleefully^  as  becomes  hardened  and  ex- 
perienced students,  wrote  e.ssays  on  his  plays, 
dissected  them,  examined  them,  measured  them 
by  time  lengths,  and  pigeon-holed  the  charac- 
ters. But  their  keenest  admiration  was  awak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  having  submitted  to  all 
this  these  plays  still  contain  speeches  and  ex- 
pressions as  full  of  "pep"  as  a  slang  phrase 
and  yet  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  classics. 
Truly  a  wonderful  man  was  Shaikespeare.  I  am 
certain  that  if  he  were  to  address  a  meeting 
of  the  Literary  Society,  not  a  Sophomore  in  the 
college  would  say,  "Can't  go;  I  have  something 
else  to  do."  No,  they  would  turn  out  en  masse 
and  give  him  a  jolly  good  tea  in  thte  Common 
Room  afterwards. 

Josephine  Phelan,  2T6. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  following  were  the  recipients  at  the  an- 
nual Distribution  of  Scholarships  held  Oct. 
16th,  before  a  large  audience: 

L.The  Mother  Joachim  Murray  Memorial 
Scholarship,  presented  by  former  pupils  of 
Loretto  Convent,  Bond  St.,  Toronto.  Miss 
Jos.ephine  Plielan. 

2.  The  Father  Stafford  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship, presented  by  former  pupils  of  Loretto 
Convent.     Miss  Estella  Rivers. 

3.  The  Loretto  Alumnae  Scholarship  for 
1922-26,  presented  by  Loretto  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation.   Miss  Dorothy  Sullivan. 

4.  The  Alice  Ridout  Memorial  Scholarship, 
pi-^sented  by  Mr.  Tom  Ridout.  Miss  Esther 
Farrell. 

5.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  Scholarships 
for  proficiency  standing  in  First  Year  General. 
Miss  Josephine  Phelan,  Miss  Norah  Story. 

6.  The  Wm.  Milne  Scholarship  for  Honour 
Matriculation.     Miss  Josephine  Bropliy. 

7.  The  Mother  Teresa  Dease  Memorial 
Scholarship  for  First  Class  Honours  in  Matri- 
culation.   Miss  Frances  Fitzpatrick. 

8.  The  Loretto  College  Alumnae  Scholar- 
ship for  First  Class  Honours  in  Matriculation. 
Miss  Victoria  Mueller. 

9.  The  Loretto  Alumnae  Scholarship,  gift 
of  Loretto  Alumnae  Association,  for  1923-27. 
Miss  INIarjorie  McKeown. 

10.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  Tuition 
Scholarship  for  Junior  Matriculation.  Miss 
Agnes  Lee. 

n.  The  Catholic  Women's  League)  Scholar- 
ship for  Matriculation,  "Neil  McNeil  Silver 
Jubilee."     Miss  Agnes  Lee. 

12.  Tuition  Scholarship  for  Honour  English, 
the  gift  of  Rev.  M.  J.  Ryan,  D.D.,  St.  Augus- 
tine's Seminary.     Miss  Elsa  Katner. 


13.  The  Dockeray  English  Prize  in  Fourth 
Year,  St.  Michael's  College.  Miss  Edna  Daw- 
son. 

14.  Loretto  Abbey  College  Alumnae  Pro- 
ficiency Prize  in  Fourth  Year.  Miss  Angela 
Hannan. 

15.  Prize  for  First  Class  Standing  in  Reli- 
gious Knowledge.    Miss  Marie  Campbell. 

16.  Loretto  Abbey  College  Alumnae,  Pro- 
ficiency Prize  in  First  Year.  Miss  Josephine 
Phelan. 

17.  Prize  for  Highest  A  Standing  in  First 
Year  Spanish.     Miss  Josephine  Phelan. 

IS.  Prize  for  Highest  Standing  in  First 
Year  Englisli,  St.  Michael's  College.  Miss 
Josephine  Phelan. 

For  1924-1925  prizes  were  offered  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  A  prize  of  $10  for  highest  A  standing  in 
I.  Year  Greek,  off'ered  by  Paul  O 'Sullivan, 
M.D.,  Ph.D. 

2.  A  prize  of  $25  for  the  student  ranking 
highest,  on  vote  of  Faculty  and  student  body, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  good  taste  (good  taste 
to  include  grace  of  speech,  manner  and  dress). 

The  college  wishes  to  acknowledge  grate- 
fully the  following  gifts : 

1.  A  large  collection  of  French  and  Indian 
r(;lics  of  the  early  Jesuit  Mission  of  Fort  Ste. 
^larie,  old  Huronia,  and  also  a  library  of  an- 
cient and  valuable  books,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Athol  Murray,  Chancellor  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Regina. 

2.  The  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  the  gift  of  former  students  of  the 
College. 

3.  The  first  of  the  series  of  Holy  Grail  pic- 
tures (Copley  coloured  prints),  presented  by 
the  College  Graduates  of  1923. 
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EXAMINATION    RESULTS 
MAY,    192  4 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Moderns :  II.  Honours — Misses  Eleanor  Gar- 
den, Kathleen  O'Neail. 

Engli.s'li  History:  II.  Honours — Miss  Elsie 
Irvine. 

G-eneral :  Grade  B — Mi»ses  Marie  Campbell, 
Geraldine  Coifey,  Lois  MeBrady,  Agnes  Pineau, 
Madeline  Roaeli,  Marion  Sullivan,  M.  A.  Ryan, 
M.  Garland,  Miss  Genevieve  Mulvihill. 

Grade  C. — Miss  Eileen  Dunnigan  (Rel.  Kn. 
English). 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Moderns,  II.  Honours — Miss  Camille  Blaneh- 
ard,  M.  Cronin. 

English  History,  II.  Honours — Miss  Elsa 
Kastner. 

Medial  Biological    Scieneesr — Miss    Mar- 
guerite Runstadler. 

General,  Grade  B — Misses  Luey  Booth,  Co- 
lette Ilannan,  Noreen  Kingsley,  Margaret 
Marks,  Kathleen  McGovern,   Marjorie   Walsh 

Grade  C— Misses  Madeleine  Coffee  (Hist.), 
Dorothy  Latchford  (Latin),  Mary  Harkin.i 
(French  Rel.  Kn.),  Clara  Yates  (Rel.  Kn., 
Ethics). 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Modern  History,  II.  Honours — Misses  Jose- 
phine Phelan,  Norah  Story. 


General,  Grade  B— Misses  Mary  Burcher, 
George  Ann  Dell,  Callista  Doyle,  Vera  Michell, 
Rose  Silvester,  Marion  Sharpe,  Dorothy  Sulli- 
van. 

Grade  C — Miss  Helen  Andary  (Gen.  Sc), 
Catherine  Garnial.Y,  S.  M.  Nelligan. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Englis-h  Histor}',  II.  Ilonoui's — Miss  Ethel 
Fry. 

III.  Honours — Misses  Josephine  Brophy, 
Helen  Kerr. 

P^-encli,  Greek  and  Latin,  II.  Honours — Miss 
Esther  Farrell. 

General,  Grade  1^ — Misses  Agnes  Lee,  Kath- 
leen Barlhelmes,   Mary  Sheehan. 

Grade  C — Misses  Florence  O'Brien,  Mary 
Sheeran.  Clara  Carroll  (Ital.,  Gen.  Sc),  Ca- 
therine Cronin    (Math.). 

PRIZES. 

Dockeray  English  Prize  in  Fourth  Year — 
^liss  Marie  Canipl)eH. 

Dockeray  English  Prize  in  Second  Year— - 
Mis:;  Mary  Burcher. 

Prize  in  First  Year  Latin— Miss  Mary  Shee- 
han. 

K.  of  C.  Scholarship  in  I.  Year— Miss  Mary 
Sheehan. 
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ALUMNAE    NOTES 


The  Alumnae  Banquet,  wliieh  was  held  dur- 
ing Easter  Week  at  Loretto  College,  Avas  re- 
markably well  attended  considering  the  wide 
area  over  which  the  members  are  dispersed 
and  the  variety  of  their  occupations.  0£  tlie 
sixtA'-one  graduates,  forty-three  were  present. 
All  were  looking  their  charming  selves  and 
feeling  in  excellent  form  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  brilliant  speeches,  official  and  unoffi- 
cial, that  marked  the  occasion.  The  evening 
was  one  of  mutual  enjoyment  for  Faculty  and 
Alumnae.  The  singing  of  their  class  songs  by 
the  undergraduates  during  dinner  contributed 
much  pleasure  (and  a  few  tears  for  "the  days 
that  are  no  more")  to  a  very  happy  occasion. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  held  afterwards  and  projects  were  formed 
for  assisting  the  college.  Next  year  the  col- 
lege will  complete  a  decade  since  the  first  con- 
ferring of  degrees.  It  would  seem  a  suitable 
occasion  for  an  especially  large  gathering  and 
a  short  history  of  the  college  with  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  graduates. 

***** 

Miss  Mary  Power,  B.A.,  '15,  with  her  father, 
Mr.  Richard  Power,  sailed  early  in  July  for 
a  well-earned  holiday  in  Europe.  They  will 
visit  Paris,  Lourdes,  Holland,  England",  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  Avhere  they  will  remain  for 
some  time.  Dear  Mary  has  the  warmest  good 
wishes  of  the  College  and  Alumnae  for  a  de- 
lightful visit. 


Miss  Teresa  O'Reilley,  B.A.,  1916,  head  of 
the  Moderns  Department  of  Vankleek  Hill  Col- 
legiate, is  also  spending  the  summer  in  Europe. 

***** 

Miss  Edna  Duffy,  B.A.,  1916,  who  has  been 
teaching  English  and  History  in  the  Thirtieth 
Street  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  is  at  present 
visiting  in  the  East. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Madeleine  Coffee,  2T3,  also  sailed  for 
Europe  a  few  weeks  ago  via  Quebec.  Made- 
leine will  visit  the  Eueharistic  Congress,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Paris,  Lourdes  and  Italy,  return- 
ing by  the  Mediterranean. 

***** 

The  Faculty  and  students  tender  sincere 
condolences  to  Mother  M.  Colombiere,  on  the 
death  of  her  sister.  Miss  Anna  Teresa  White. 
Miss  White  had  been  a  resident  of  Ottawa 
for  many  years  until  the  death  of  her  brother, 
Dr.  James  F.  White,  Principal  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School,  about  two  years  ago,  when 
she  removed  to  Toronto.  Miss  White  possessed 
a   charming  personality   and  was   beloved   by 

all  who  knew  her. 

***** 

Condolences  are  also  offered  to  Mother 
M.  St.  Joseph  on  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Maeklin,  of  Stratford,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  hours.  The  unexpectedness  of 
this  cross  coming  so  soon  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Maeklin,  has  excited  deep  sympathy  for  her 
bereaved  family. 
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PHASES    OF    FOUR    OXLOCK    TEA 


"Do  you  take  sjugar,  dear?"  askod  Diotima 
as  she  poised  the  tea-pot  over  a  blue-bird  ehiiia 
cup. 

"Thanks,"  replied  Soerates,  "It  is  all  one 
to  me.  Tiiat  accursed  hemlock,  I  fear,  litis 
destroyed  my  taste  for  all  eternity.  My  thir>st 
now,  like  that  of  my  discii[)le,  Plato,  is  for 
naught  but  Wisdom,  pure  and  uiidcfiled, ,  es- 
pecially when  we've  had  the  mi.sfoitiine  1o  be 
re-incarnated  in  Ontario  under  tlie  O.T.A. 
'Twill  be  a  great  incentive  to  all  of  you  to  de- 
vote yourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Summura 
Boiium  and  not  risk  another  metempsychosis.'' 

"I  never  did  believe  much,"  remarked 
Aristophanes,  "in  that  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  yours — or  Avas  it  Plato's? — but  here  we  are  I 
However,  it's  a  comfort  to  think  we  have  all 
been  reincarnated  together,  with  Diotima  into 
the  bargain.  You  remember  the  night  you  told 
us  of  her — the  niglit  we  had  silch  a  jolly  time 
at  Agathon's,  talking  of  Love  and  that  sort  of 
tiling,  till  Alcibiades  here  broke  in  on  us  and 
upset  everything." 

"I'm  expecting  Plato  to  tea  this  afternoon,'' 
said  Diotima.  "lie  generally  takes  his  in  his 
apartment,  communing  with  his  own  liigli 
thoughts.  I  hope  Alcibiades  and  Aristopbanes 
will  behave/'  she  added  anxiously.  "I  think 
he  likes  teaching  philosophy  here,  though,  of 
course,  he's  always  regretting  th'C  good  old 
days  at  the  Academy." 

"Well,"  said  Aristophanes  tartly,  "he 
needn't  forget  old  friends— older  than  him- 
self. Why,  he  actually  called  me  "Nora"  the 
other  day.  I  don't  mind  his  doing  it  in  pub- 
lic, but  between  ourselves,  it's  carrying  con- 
vention a  bit  too  far  to  do  it  in  private." 

"Oh,  r  don't  mind  a  bit  his  calling  me 
'Josephine,'  "  interrupted  Alcibiades,  "I  want 


to  forget  my  past.  I'd  liate  any  of  the  Ancient 
li'islory  studenis  to  hear  that  1  was  the  villain 
of  the  i])iece  in  that  Peloponnesian  affair.  It 
woiddn't  be  safe  in  41),  though  Heaven  knows 
I  had  provocation  enough.  You  don't  know 
how  far  I've  had  to  sink  in  the  scale  of  being 
for  that,  travelling  many  a  weary  round  to 
get  up  to  where  J  am.     But  here  comes  Plato." 

"Plato,"  said  Socrates,  "it  has  just  come  lo 
our  ears  that  these  Canadians  have  recog- 
nized your  merits,  at  last,  in  a  most  gratifying 
way,  and  are  sending  you  to  make  researches 
in  Athens  on  the  scene  of  your  former  illus- 
trious labours.  We  can  imagine  that  you  won't 
be  long  in  picking  up  some  of  the  threads — the 
loose  ends,  as  it  were,  of  your  glorious  theory 
and  knitting  them  into  the  whole.  Aristotle 
and  all  his  tribe  will  be  banged  incontinent  in- 
to dum'bness." 

"Oh,"  replied  Plato  with  emotion,  "if  I 
have  or  have  had  in  me  any  idea  of  the  good, 
the  beautiful  and  the  true,  'tis  to  Soerates  that 
I  owe  it." 

"And  I,"  said  Soerates,  "to  her."  But 
Diotima,  knowing  that  politeness  was  being 
carried  too  far,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  hos- 
tess offered  Plato  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  hard 
j)r6blem  to  keep  him  quiet  for  the  time  being. 
One  of  the  party  raised  a  doubt.  The  others 
tossed  it  to  and  fro.  "The  clamour  thickened, 
mixed  with  inmost  terms  of  art  and  science." 
At  this  juncture  a  twittering  as  of  birds  was 
heard  and  in  came  a  fair  company,  sj>eaking 
in  the  Gallic  tongue.  The  leading  spirit  walk- 
ed straight  up  to  Diotima  and  saluted  her  with 
much  ceremony  as  "Arthenice!"  At  the  word, 
memory  began  to  work  in  the  erstwhile  Dio- 
tima: She  beheld  again  the  Hotel  de  Rambouil- 
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let.  the  ''c'hambre  bleue, "  and  all  that  gay  and 
delightfnl  society  of  preeieux  and  -preeienses. 
old  habitnes  of  the  rnelle,  who  had  gatliered 
about  her  in  the  Rue  St.  Tiiomas,  and  in  the 
leading  spirit,  wlio  was  smiling  down  upon  her, 
she  recognized  tlie  inimitable  Voiture.  To  the 
uni^itiate  herd  'twas  only  Eleanor  in  a  particu- 
larly coming  on  disposition,  talking  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Classical  Ideal,  but  to 
the  eye  of  Mme.  de  Rambouillet  'twas  far  other- 
wise. In  the  harmless,  necessary  little  Camille 
she  distinguished  the  delicate  features  and 
graceful  port  of  the  witty  and  dangerous  Mme. 
de  Sable,  and  alias  aliis  modis. 

Dallas  approaches.  Another  phase  of  re- 
miniscence involves  Diotinia.  Now,  as  Dante, 
she  discourses  to  a  circle  of  "ladies  that  Imve 
intelligence  in  love" — ladies  who.  re-incarnated 
in  the  tAventieth  century  have  still  an  interes!, 
strange  to  say,  in  that  age-old  theme.  Dio- 
tima  smiled.  No  one  knew  the  subject  better. 
(Siie  had  heard  this  child  of  Plenty  and  Want 
discussed  by  philosophers,  saints,  troubadours, 
precieuses  and  plain  men  and  women  all  down 
the  ages,  and  always  with  the  same  perennial 
interest. 

But  it  would  never  do  for  a  liostess  to  be 
exchanging  reminiscences  with  private  grou])s 
of  transmigrated  as  such.  It  would  certainly 
be  remarked;  so,  with  a  deft  turn  to  the  con- 
versation and  a  drop  or  two  of  Lethe  mingled 
with  the  cup  that  cheers,  she  closed  off  the 
memory  of  previous  re-incarnations  and  bound 
their  thoughts  to  the  present.  Socrates  for- 
got his  former  greatness  and  as  just  plain  An- 
gela related  Professor  Sandiford's  latest  l)on 
mot  at  O.C.E.  Madeleine  strove  manfully  to 
conceal  the  natural  bitterness  one  feels  at  beinsj: 
doomed  to  a  first-class  passage  when  a  steerage 
trip  with  a  party  of  university  student h;  is  in 
the  wind;  Norine  and  Eleanor  consoled  her 
with    the   prospect   of   throwing   down   orange 


l)eel  to  her  classmates  below;  a  group  of  Sopho- 
mores sat  on  a  remote  chesterfield  and  "spot- 
ted" all  the  propositions  in  Shakespeare; 
Kathleen  came  in  and  placed  her  sardonic 
smile  in  the  Siege  Perilous,  sacred  to  a  beloved 
spirit;  Nora  explained  the  sacerdotal  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Smith  known  as  "incensing  the 
jieople";  Coventry  Patmore  and  the  i)ersonnel 
of  the  Hundred  and  Forty-four  Thousand  fell 
under  discussion;  the  Inferior  Intelligence  in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa  resolutely  closed  her  ears 
to  Francis  Thomipson;  Marion  laid  her  cup  on 
the  floor  and  raised  "clarisonas  voces"  to  ex- 
pi'ess  her  feelings  on  the  matrimonial  venture 
of  an  ex-2T4;  the  recent  victories  over  Meds 
and  McMaster  and  the  prospects  for  the  V^ie- 
toi'ia  game,  were  commented  on  with  satisfac- 
tion. (We  never  mention  the  days  when  a  tri- 
umph over  poor  old  Pharmacy  was  wont  to  stir 
our  'blood)  ;  the  usual  accusation  and  denial  of 
[)i'eferential  shares  in  Common  Room  attentioii 
to  graduate  students  were  bandied  back  and 
forth  between  Madeleine  and  Eleanor  and  the 
Saki.  But  all  the  rest  of  the  words  that  were 
spoken — yea,  the  more  delightful  sweet  noth- 
ings heard  every  day  on  Loretto  'Cliange — they 
are  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  woj'ds  of 
the  days  of  the  kings  of  Juda  or  in  any  other 
volume  whatsoever,  but  have  vanished  with 
all  their  elusive  grace  into  air,  into  tliiunest 
air,  and  have  left  not  a  wrack  behind. 

D. 
Note  found  pinned  on  Diotima's  dressing 
table :  I  Jiave  made  myself  the  very  nicest 
one  of  the  whole  company,  as  it  was  but  right 
I  should  after  all  the  trouble  I've  been  put  to, 
and  if  I  only  knew  the  one  who  ought  to  have 
written  this  article  I  should  promptly  and 
cheerfully  re-incarnate  her  as  a  certain  friend 
of  Camille 's  who  occupied  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  Common  Room  piano  last  year — 
and  it  isn't  Margaret  either.  D. 


L.  Booth,     G.  Dell,     M.  iSullivan,     C.  Gormally,      E.  Dunnigan. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF  LORETTO  COLLEGE 


Tlie  Literary  Society  can  boast  that  its 
year's  programme  has  been  of  more  than  usual 
charm  and  interest.  The  study  of  Canadian 
Poetry  was  chosen  as  the  major  interest  of  tiic 
year,  and  the  executive  were  very  fortunate  in 
securing  such  noted  speakers  as  Dr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Swift  and  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Eacli  of  tlies*e 
speakers  dealt  with  some  aspect  of  Canadian 
Literature  and  inspired  the  students  with  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  subject. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Conferring  of  Scholar- 
ships in  October,  Rev.  Michael  Earls,  S.J.,  poet, 
novelist  and  essayist,  delighted  a  large  audi- 
ence with  an  address  on  the  appropriate  topic. 
"Three  Extraordinary  Ordinary  Women — He- 
brew, Greek  and  Gael."  The  charming  person- 
ality and  ripe  scholarship  of  the  speaker  en- 
hanced the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  subject. 

A  lecture  on  "Paul  Claudel,  Mystic  and 
Dramatist,"  by  Miss  Katiierine  Brcgy,  Litt.D., 
the  well-known  essayist  and  literary  critic,  was 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  stinudated  many 
to  the  reading  of  "The  Tidings  Brought  to 
Mary,"  and  to  repeated  attendance  at  "The 
Hostage,"   when   performed    at    Hart    House 


Theatre  in  February.  This  was  Miss  Bregy'-i. 
first  visit  to  Toronto  and  those  wIjo  w"r<'  for- 
tunate enough  to  hear  her  will  be  anxious  for 
another  opportunity. 

Miss  Margaret  Wrong,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  meeting  in  March.  Mis^ 
Wrong,  who  had  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  she  had  been  engaged  in  Student  Keliet 
work,  threw  much  light  on  the  living  cojiditions 
of  the  students  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, whose  destitution  of  food  and  clothing  is 
extreme.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  all  the  uni- 
versities to  assist  them,  but  the  need  is  still 
very  great. 

After  their  respective  lectures  the  students 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Bregy  and 
Miss  Wrong  in  the  Common  Room,  where  tea 
was  served. 

The  Literary  Society  also  took  ciiarge  of  the 
inter-year  debates  which,  as  a  series,  showed 
a  marked  improvement  over  j)revious  years. 
The  Loretto  Debating  shield  was  won  by  Miss 
Josephine  Brophy  of  First  Year  Moderns.  This 
year  St.  Michael's  women  were  winners  in  the 
inter-faculty  series.  Miss  Eileen  Dunnigan  re- 
presenting Loretto. 


LORETTO  BASKET-BALL  TEAM 

TOP  ROW— V.  Michell,  M.  Burdett,  M.  Sullivan,  A.  Lee. 

BOTTOM  ROW— €.  Gormaly,  M.  Walsh,  M.  Roach,  M.  Coffee,  C.  Doyle. 


ATHLETICS 


Wlieu  the  time  for  basket  ball  rolled  arouud 
tlie  team  entered  it  in  deadly  earnest  and  un- 
daunted by  steady  practising,  early  and  late, 
soon  showed  favourable  results  for  their  work. 
On  two  oeeasions  the  college  won  from  McMas- 
ter  by  very  large  scores.  Later  it  added  to  its 
laurels  by  outplaying  the  medettes.  However, 
the  team  had  not  readied  that  state  of  profi- 
ciency necessary  for  winning  from  Victoria, 
and  as  a  result  tlie  latter  team  was  succesf^ful 
in  carrying  otf  group  honours. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Potter, 
who  very  kindly  gave  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  team.  The  girls  playing 
were  as  follows: 

Centres— Marion  Sullivan,  Mary  Burdett, 
Vera  Michell. 

Guards — Madeleine  CoflPee,  Catherine  Gorm- 
aly, Agnes  Lee. 

Forwards!  —  Marjorie  Walsh,  Madeline 
Roach,  Callista  Doyle, 


Women's  "T. 


This  year  tlie  St.  Michael's  women  had  the 
honour  of  having  two  of  their  girls  on  the  in- 
tercollegiate teams.  Miss  Genevieve  Mulvihill 
played  defence  on  the  Varsity  Intercollegiate 
Hockey  team,  and  Miss  Madeline  Roach  was  a 
forward  on  tbe  Varsity  Intercollegiate  Basket 
Ball  team.  Loretto  College  felt  doubly  proud 
of  these  two  as  being  the  first  St.  Michaer.s  w^o- 
men  to  receive  their  "T"  from  the  University 
of  Toronto.  M.C. 

Tennis. 

1024  marks  tlie  third  year  that  Loretto  Ab- 
bey College  (St.  Michael's  women)  has  taken 
part  in  interfaculty  athletics,  and  the  results  of 
this  year  are  ample  proofs  of  the  progress  they 
have  made  and  the  success  they  have  attained. 
In  tennis  this  is  particularly  true. 

"In  the  autumn  it  was  the  first  sport  of  in- 
terest. The  team  representing  the  college, 
Avhich  was  chosen  according  to  the  results-  of 
the  tournament  held  at  Loretto,  included  Made- 


WOMEN'S    HOCKEY    TEAM 

TOP  ROW— .M.  Coffee,  V.  Micliell,  M.  Roach. 
BOTTOM    ROW— C.   Doyle,   M.    Sliafpe,   G.    Mulvihill  (Capt.),  E.  Kastner,  C.  Gormally. 


ATHLETICS — Contimied 

line  Roaeli,  Madeleine  Coffee,  Claire  Yates, 
Helen  Kerr,  Marie  Campibell  and  Kathleen 
O'Neail.  In  the  Interfaculty  tournament  the 
team  made  a  good  showing,  Madeline  Roach 
getting  as  far  as  the  finals  only  to  lose  by  very 
close  score. 


WOMEN'S  HOCKEY  TEAM. 

With  the  advent  of  the  hockey  season,  St, 
Michael's  women  for  the  firsit  time  entered  In- 
terfaculty Hockey.  Under  the  splendid  coach- 
ing of  Mr.  Greg  Amyot,  the  team  did  wonder- 
fully well.  The  weatlier  was  extremely  unfa- 
vorable to  hockey,  yet  the  girls  made  a  good 
record.  In  the  first  game  of  the  season  they 
won  against  the  Medettes  by  the  score  of  4-2, 
and  in  a  later  game  lield  them  to  a  tie  score. 
0-0.  With  Victoria  they  were  not  qnite  so  suc- 
cessful. The  first  game  was  a  liard-f ought  one, 
ending  in  the  score  4-0  in  favour  of  Victoria. 
In  the  return  game  the  Loretto  girls  raised  the 
score  4-1. 


LORETTO  AT-HOME 

The  fourth  annual  At-IIome  was  held  at 
■leidcins'  Art  Gallery,  as  usual,  on  February 
1 1th.  The  patronesses  were :  Lady  Windle, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Kelly,  Mrs.  James  :Mallon  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Patterson. 

The  committee  had  arranged  the  decora- 
tive scheme  very  attractively.  Silver  baloon?^ 
\{^ere  strung  along  the  gallery,  and  a  very  pret- 
\y  winter  eft'ect  was  achieved  by  myriads  of 
snow-flakes  aiul  glislening  icicles.  A  jolly 
snowman  marked  the  progress  of  the  program 
and  the  novelty  was  a  leap  year  dance,  tiie 
girls  finding  their  partner's  name  in  snow-balls 
thrown  from  the  balcony. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were :  Mis.ses 
Kathleen  Lee,  2T2;  Eileen  Dunnigan,  2T4; 
Marion  Sullivan,  2T4;  Madeline  Roach,  2T4; 
Claire  Yates,  2T5;  Lucy  Booth,  2T5;  Dorothy 
Latchford,  2T5;  George  Anna  Dell,  2T6,  and 
Elizabeth  McDonald,  2T7. 

The  attendance  of  many  of  the  out-of-town 
graduates  whom  happy  recollections  of  tlie 
event  brought  back  to  the  college  rendered  it 
an  oecasion  of  joyful  reunion. 
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THE  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  CLASS 


The  liour  appointed  for  Freneli  Conver«.n- 
tion  is  not  generally  coneeded  to  be  the  hap- 
piest period  of  the  day  for  either  teacher  or 
student,  and  yet,  with  skilful  management,  it 
can  be  made  prolific  of  great  enjoyment  and 
of  decided  usefulness  in  masiteriiig  a  foreign 
tongue. 

One  essiential  in  securing  success  is'  the  i)r!^- 
paration  of  interesting  prograuimes,  which 
can  vary  according  to  the  originality  of  the 
organizer,  and  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  scope 
for  tli'C  mastery  of  varied  vocabulary. 

This  suggestion  is  mot  merely  theoretic,  for 
it  was  carried  out  in  a  delightfully  practical 
way  during  our  College  year,  1923-4.  At  oui" 
fir»t  meeting  we  were  addlres'sed  in  French,  and 
were  told  that  not  an  English  word  was  ever 
to  be  spoiken  at  these  reunions,  and  that  tiie 
object  in  view  was  not  so  much  to  learn  new 
expressions  as  to  gain  facility  in  using  fluent- 
ly tlie  vocabulary  we  had  already  acquired. 

For  a  preliminary  test,  a  French  poem  was 
written  on  tbe  black-board  and  we  spent  tlio 
time  discussing  its  merits,  after  which  tlio 
programme  for  the  next  meeting  was  explain- 
ed. To  our  amazement  we  heard  tliat  eacli  suc- 
cessive programme  was  to  be  directed  by  a 
member  of  the  class;  suggestions,  of  coui'se, 
to  be  furni'she'd  by  the  professor,  who  would 
likewise  be  responsible  for  any  necessary  cor- 
rections, and  who  would  come  to  tlie  rescue  of 
the  student  vainly  searching  for  words  to  ex- 
press her  thoughts.  This  created  no  Little 
emulation,  especially  as  prizes  were  offered  for 
competition ! 

Thus  began  our  series  of  programmes,  sim- 
ple at  first,  such  as  guessing  what  some  one 
was  thinking  of,  relating  amusing  stories,  or 
some  life  experience.  By  this  time  we  were 
very  venturesome,   and   had   quite   abandoned 


all  reticence   in    trying    to    speak    a    foreign 
tongue. 

Clara  Yates  delighted  us  in  her  role  of 
sdiool-mistress,  putting  us  through  an  exam- 
ination in  elementary  studies.  Agnes  Pineau 
succeeded  in  making  each  one  tell  an  interest- 
ing story.  Camille  Blanehard  was  a  very  ex- 
acting lady  who  had  advertised  for  a  maid, 
and  we  applicants  had  to  plead  eloquently  be- 
fore we  received  any  promise  of  being  accepted 
on  trial.  Eileen  Dunnigan  made  a  wonderful 
singing  teacher,  with  the  result  that  our  voices 
blended  harmoniously  ( ?)  in  patriotic  rendition 
of 

"0  Canada,  terre  de  nos  aieux,"  and  "Dieu 
protege  le  roi." 

Then  we  waxed  amibitious  and  were  lured 
into  the  dramatic  realm  in  which  we  finally 
achieved  at  least  esoteric  fame !  Eleanor  Gar- 
den and  Kathleen  O'Neail  were  'our  pioneers 
in  this  attempt,  with  their  charming  dialogue 
reproduction  of  a  little  story  wiiich  had  been 
casually  tokl  them.  They  called  their  clever 
maiden  effort  "La  chose  oubliee,"  and  they 
acted  it  very  effectively.  Its  argument  was: 
A  baishful  maid  came  timidly  to  lier  mistress 
to  ask  her  to  write  a  letter.  The  preliminary 
scene  was  full  of  amusiing  and  brilliant  repar- 
tee leading  up  to  the  elimax,  "la  chose 
oubliee,"  at  which  the  maid  hinted.  After 
vain  guessing  on  the  part  of  the  misti'ess  as 
to  what  slie  had  forgotten,  tlie  maid  finally 
told  her  it  was,  "Excusez  Tecriture." 

The  next  dramatic  attempt  was  announced 
on  the  Bulletin  Board  with  pictorial  elabora- 
tionsi:  "On  demande  une  actriee :  Comedie  en 
un  acte."  This  was  an  entirely  original  pro- 
duction, eacli  actor  being  responsible  for  her 
own  part.  Marie  Campbell  was  very  successful 
as  the  dramatie  director  who  had  advertised 
for  an  actress  to  take  a  leading  part,  and  we 
who  responded  to  the  advertisement   gave  an 
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exhibition  of  our  varied  talents  until  a  elioico 
was  made. 

Our  last  meeting  was  characterized  by  a 
timely  playlet,  ''Un  voyage  en  Europe,"  in 
which  l>orothy  Latchford  undertook  to  organ- 
ize a  travelling  tour  through  Europe  during  the 
long  vocation.  We  all  gave  our  opinions  as 
to  what  cities  should  be  vteited  and  our  rea- 
sons for  t;he  choice. 

Thus  ended  a  series  of  well-planned  and 
successfully  executed  original  programmes, 
Avhich  aflt'orded  ua  even  hilarious  amu.senieiit 
and  which  helped  greatly  in  giving  us  confi- 
dence in  our  modest  ability  to  carry  on  n 
French    conversation,    mdndful   of  the    injunc- 


tion 


C'est  k  premier  pa's  qui  coute." 
^  L.A. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  MICHELET'S  DIARY 

Impressions  on  Reading  His  History  of  France 
1.  The  Discovery  of  America. 

June  15.  I  have  often  pictured  that  glorious 
morning  on  which  these  two  worlds  met- — that 
day  on  which  Columbus  stepped  on  shore  and 
East  and  West  with  one  triumphant  .shout  of 
joy  hurled  themselves  into  each  other's  arms. 
To-day  the  picture  presented  itself  to  my  mind 
more  vividly  than  usual  and  I  must  try  to  write 
it  down  while  the  impulse  is  yet  strong  upon 
me. 

He  lay  under  the  tallest  tree,  languidly 
turning  over  the  pages  of  his  Aristotle,  a  mag- 
nificent figure  of  a  man,  bronzed  from  head  to 
foot  by  sun  and  wind,  and  fashionably  arrayed 
in  two  strings  of  beads  and  a  nose  ring.  It 
was  a  glorious  day.  The  sun  shone  brigiitly, 
yet  he  was  shaded  from  the  glare  by  the  over- 
hanging foliage.  The  ground  was  soft  and 
green  and  a  projecting  stump  made  such  a 
handy  book-rest.  What  more  could  lie  wish? 
Yet  he  v/as  din^contented ;  in  his  heart  burned 
a   desire   for   sometliing   new.     All   the   books 


contained  was  lodged  in  his  brain,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Virgil  and  Ovid,  y€t  their 
words  which  so  recently  had  filled  him  with 
awe  and  rapture,  now  seemed  inadequate. 
He  knew  there  must  be  more,  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  all  these  theories,  but  where  and 
how?  It  was  useless,  bitterness  welled  up  in 
his  heart ;  he  rose  and  strolled  out  on  the  beach. 

Suddenly  there  flashed  across  his  sight,  a 
huge  white  bird  moving  rapidly  over  the 
water.  Nothing  in  his  wildest  dreams  had 
even  approached  the  mysitery  of  this  wonder. 
Half-terrified  and  deeply  moved,  he  watched 
its  approach.  His  heart  knew  and  responded 
— it  was  the  answer  to  all  his  questionings. 

On  board  the  swiftly  approaching  vessel 
Columbus  stood,  still  as  a  statue.  He  gazed 
landward.  F'or  hdm,  too,  this  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  dreams,  this  land  of  tall  trees,  of 
black  forests  full  of  strange  animals,  gold  and 
jewels,  above  all  this  man  standing  there  upon 
the  beach  with  the  startled,  yet  triumphant, 
look  in  his  dark  eyes.  There  he  stands,  typi- 
cal of  the  land  in  all  the  magnificence  of  iiin 
two  strings  of  beads  and  a  nose  ring. 

One  moment  made  alive  by  the  soft  grating 
of  the  bow  upon  the  sand  and  then  he  is  ashore 
— East  and  West  meet  in  one  wild  embrace. 

Later  as  they  walked  arm  in 

arm  along  the  beach,  Colum'bus  spoke.  Aris- 
totle, by  Jove!  so  glad,  mine  was  washed  over- 
board in  a  storm  .... 


*    *    * 


IT.  The  Printing  Press. 

Aug.  19.  Just  in  fi'om  Church.  Fresh  from 
the  tens;.e  emotion  of  that  fervid  hour  my  pen 
will  scarcely  move  across  the  paper,  so  tired 
I  am.  I  reached  there  just  at  sunset  when  the 
West  was  one  blaze  of  rose,  violet  and  softest 
greens.  For  a  long  time  I  stood,  leaving  the 
door  wide  open  that  It  might  gaze  upon  the 
scene.  Then  quietly  I  closed  the  door,  raised 
my  eyes  one  second  and  then  fell  flat  upon  my 
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face  before  It.  How  glorious  It  is — all  sound, 
all  motion  incorporated  in  one  small  fraiue. 
Two  ministers  with  chanting  and  mystic  rites 
offer  it  spotless  paper,  which  it  receives  and 
iiills  W'ith  the  sacred  fruit  of  knowledge.  For 
one  hour  I  gazed  entranced,  then  offering  ni}^ 
humlble  vows,  rose  and  departed  in  silence 
from  the  shrine.  Ah !  even  now  to  tjjink  of 
it  .leaves  me  trembling  with  emotion !  A  god 
pouring  forth  floods  of  knowledge  to  renew  the 
world,  filling  it  with  Truth  and  Beauty !  I  am 
overcome  Avith  the  force  of  feeling — I  swoon. 

Norah  Story,  2T6. 

DEVINE  &  SON 

BUTCHERS 

Telephone  Trinity   4956 

396  QUEEN  ST.  W. 


Try  a  Good  Thing 


Every  bottle  of  Acme  Dairy 
Milk  is  pure,  clean,  and 
wholesome.  It  is  pasteuriz- 
ed to  make  it  doubly  safe. 
A  high-class  dairy  with  a 
high-class  product,  and  it 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
milk. 


Acme  Dairy,  Limited 

Telephone  Hillcrest  0152 
0153 


A  Happy  Thought 

The  happy  thought  in  gifts 
is  sure  to  occur  to  you  if 
you  seek  for  it  at  the  Ryrie 
store. 

Among  the  thousands  of 
lovely  things  our  show^-cases 
hold,  there  is  just  the  gift 
you  are  looking  for — and  at 
the  price  you  have  decided 
to  spend. 

RYRIE  BROS. 

LIM ITED 

134-136138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 


J.  J.  M.  LANDY 

16  DUNDAS  ST.  WEST 

(Near  Yonge  St.) 

Church  Furnishings 

of  Every  Description 

ALTAR  BREAD  OVENS 

Electric    -    Gas    -    Kerosene,  Etc. 

TABERNACLE  SAFES 

(Fire  and  Burglar  Proof) 
Also  —  Taylor's  Steel   Tabernacle 

Write  for  prices. 

16  Dundas  St.  Wesl,  Toronto 
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PILGRIMAGE  IN  HONOUR  OF  ST.  WILLIAM  AND 
THE  YORK  MARTYRS 

By  Sister  Mary  Bernard,  of  St.  Mary's  Convent,  York,  England 


UNDER,  the  auspices  of  t'li.e  Guild  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ransiom,  and  conducted  by  Rev. 
Father  Filmer,  a  great  gatliering  of  pil- 
giiins  from  all  over  the  North,  assembled  in 
York  on  Whit-Tuesiday,  for,  to  the  us'ual  pil- 
grimage in  honour  of  the  English  martyrs, 
there  \A'as  to  be  added,  this  year, — thanks  to 
the  kindnessi  of  tiie  Yorkshire  Philosophical  So- 
ciety— the  stirring  historic  episode  of  High 
Mass  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 

It  is  nearly  four  hundred  years  since  tii'e 
last  Mass  was  said  there;  since  the  lights  were 
extinguisthed ;  since  the  altar  was  desecrated 
and  defiled.  After  tlvat  long  nigiit  once  more 
were  the  lights  to  be  rekindled,  and  the  conse- 
crated altar-stone  to  bear  witness  to  the  great 
consecration. 

At  ten-thirty  the  procession,  headed  bv 
crosis-bearers  and  acolytes,  started  from  St. 
Wilfrid's.  How  grand  it  looked  to  see  the 
Benedictine  monks  'in  cowls  walkin,g  through 
the  street,  followed  by  a  number  of  secular 
clergy  in  cassock  and  cotta,  and  after  tliem  a 
long  file  of  nuns,  belonging  to  seven  different 
religious  congregations.  Last  came  the  laity, 
all  sin,gin.g  "Hail,  Queen  of  Heaven. ' '  They  re- 
lapsed    into     silence   on  entering  tiie   Abbey 


grounds,  and  the  irilgrims  walked  up  the  path 
which  leads  to  the  Hospice.  From  there  they 
entered  tiie  ruins,  by  Avhat  was  once  the  great 
western  door.  How  poignantly  that  broken 
aich  bore  witness  to  the  text,  oft  reiterated 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  da}',  "I  am  the  Dcor!" 

In  the  green-swarded  nave,  once  covered 
with  costly  tesselated  pavement,  tlie  pilgrims 
took  their  places;  whilst  hidden  against  the 
wall  of  the  north  transept,  the  nuns  grouped 
themselves.  On  the  south  transe/pt  was  au'other 
semi-circle  of  nun«,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
how  imposing  was  this  grand  array  of  reli- 
gious: five  I.B.V.M. 's,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  the  out-sisters  of  the 
Poor  Clares,  the  Servites,  the  Pi^sentation 
Nuns,  the  Daughters  of  Mary. 

On  the  very  site  where  once  stood  the  High 
Altar,  a  temporary  altar  had  been  set  u[),  sui*- 
mounted  by  a  hand.'^onie  canopy.  The  coat  of 
arms  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York:  argent;  on 
a  cross  ^ules;  a  bezant  charged  with  a  demi- 
figurc  of  a  king,  erowned  and  holding  a  scep- 
tre; a  key  (gules)  in  the  first  (piarter,  was 
painted  on  the  rear  of  five  canopy  by  t\w  l*oor 
Clare.s  of  York.  It  was  greatly  due  to  their 
generosity  and  devotion  that  sueh  an  imposing 
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baldaeliiiio  and  artistically  worked  altar-front 
was  provided  for  the  occasion. 

Some  idea  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this 
unique  scene  may  be  conveyed  'by  the  accom- 
panying' photographis,  but  not  tine  glow  of  the 
red  vestments  and  red  canopy  against  a  back- 
ground of  trees  and  in  a  setting  of  sioft  grey 
ruins,  touched  up  and  illuminated  by  a  tender 
April  sunshiine. 

Punctually  at  eleven  a.m.  tlie  officiating 
clergy  and  monks  emerged  from  what  was  once 
the  Chapter  House.  Many  an  artist  has  waxed 
entlmsiasitic  on  th^e  wonderful  sculpture  of  ovir 
doughty  English  workmen  of  old,  the  craft  of 
Avho'se  fingers  came  from  the  sitrong  faith  of 
their  souls. 

The  Celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  the  lli<ght 
Rev.  Ildephonsus  Cummins,  Titular  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey;  deacon,  Rev.  J.  Hughes; 
sub-deacon,  Rev.  J.  MuUane.  The  Benedictines 
of  the  Schola  Cantorum,  ten  in  numiber,  were 
from  Ampleforth  Abbey,  which  stands  just  be- 
tween Byland  and  Rievaulx  and  has  the  titles 
of  Westminister  and  York,  which  one  of  their 
monks  always  holds. 

Just  outside  the  four  great  piers,  which 
once  supported  the  superb  lantei-n  tower,  the 
cowled  Benedictines  took  their  seats,  putting 
the  touch  of  reality  in  what  seem'ed  a  dream 
too  good  to  be  true. 

Not  a  pilgrim  there  but  was  thrilled  with 
joy  at  the  "Introibo"  which  echoed  the  motive 
and  intention  of  each  worsihipper  there:  "I 
shall  go  unto  the  altar  of  God,  to  God  who 
giveth  joy  to  my  yonth."  And  when  the  old 
fam-iliar  chant  of  the  "Kyrie  Eleison"  arose, 
there  was  the  silence  tense  with  emotion,  of  the 
many  thousand  assembled  to  witness  the  mira- 
cle of  resurrection  that  day. 

It  had  resounded  there  four  liundred  years 
ago;  and  then  had  come  the  long  silence  of  cen- 


turies. Once  more  it  re-echoed  amid  the 
crumbling  walls,  which  long  ago  had  been 
saturated  with  the  same  sacred  psalmody,  and 
in  the  same  Latin  tongue ;  it  was  chanted  by 
monks  of  the  same  order,  wearing  the  same 
habit  of  St.  Benedict  as  that  worn  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Mary's  in  a  by-gone  past.  And  what 
were  they  there  for,  but  to  perpetuate  the  same 
Sacrifice  as  of  old,  the  same  Essence^  the  same 
in  rite  and  liturgy,  i)i  unbroken  succession  of 
Orders  from  the  first  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's;  from 
St.  Paulinus;  from  St.  Augustine  of  Canter- 
bury; from  St.  Gregory;  from  St.  Peter! 

Most  fittingly  was  it  that  day,  a  Mass  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghost;  and  very  apt  to  the  solemn 
occasion  Avere  tlie  opening  words  of  the  Introit : 
''Receive  the  joy  of  your  glory!"  For  what 
but  the  Mass  had  been  the  glory  of  St.  Mary's? 
And  what  but  the  Mass  was  the  inspiration  of 
all  that  splendour  of  stone,  of  metal  work  and 
illumination?  It  had  all  passed  away,  but  the 
Mass  remains,  and  it  is  the  Mass  alone  that 
matters. 

Swiftly,  silently,  solemnly,  it  came  to  a  close 
that  day,  and  ended  with  a  "Deo  Gratis" 
which  Avent  up  from  a  thousand  hearts.  "It 
would  not  have  been  hard  to  die  for  the  Mass 
at  that  moment,"  said  a  York  pilgrim.  "Cer- 
tain I  am  that  if  bad  times  should  come  again, 
not  a  Catholic  amongst  the  thousands  there, 
but  would  be  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
glory  of  hearing  even  one  Mass."  So  far  from 
the  writer's  words  being  exaggerated,  they  but 
feebly  convey  tlie  fiery  joy  of  that  glorious 
Pentecostal  day.  "It  will  be  for  an  everlasting 
memory!"  said  one  of  the  pilgrims  who  was 
not  a  Catholic. 

The  Right  Rev.  Celebrant  was  so  overcome 
that  he  completely  broke  down  with  emotion 
in  the  ruined  chapter  house  which  served  as  a 
vestry  that  day.     Had  the  feelings  of  the  last 
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Abbot  who  had  said  Mas«  at  that  altar  been 
somehiow  inysterioiisly  cominunieated  to  hitn? 
Nay,  was  it  not  ratli«r  the  pent-up  joy  of  East<n' 
morning?  ''Thisi  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made!  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  there- 
in!" 

Li  silence,  with  full  hearts,  the  pilgrims  left 
the  Abbey  grounds.  As  they  quitted  the  gates 
they  began  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers"  and  s.aid 
the  five  Joyful  Mysteries  on  tlieir  way  to  the 
venerable  house  of  Margaret  Clitheroe  in  the 
Little  Shambles.  Here  a  halt  was  made  and  a 
short  fervorino  given  by  Father  Filmer,  and 
the  hymn,  ''0  Purest  of  Creatures,"  sung.  From 
there  they  proceeded  to  the  Minsiter,  whilst 
singing  "Jesus,  My  Lord,  My  G-od,  My  All." 
0*1  arriving  at  the  Minster  the  pilgrims  knelt 
around  the  tomb  of  St.  Williaui,  and  said,  sotto- 
voce.  the  Five  Sorrowful  Mysiteries.  If  the 
stones  of  our  stately  Cathedral  could  have 
shouted  for  joy,  they  must  have  done  so  that 
day,  when  her  walls  were  packed  from  end  to 
end  with  Peter's  own  children  to  whose  honor 
that  church  had  been  built  and  dedicated.  But 
thisi  is  only  the  prelude  to  tliat  more  glorious 
day,  when  we  shall  not  only  ipray  in  silence,  but 
when  we  sliall  make  the  walls  resound  with 
allelluias  because  the  Risen  Christ  h^a's  omse 
more  taken  possession  of  His  own,  in  His  Saera- 
mental  glory.  The  fullest  capacity  of  the  great 
Minster  is  ten  thousand,  so  you  may  judge 
what  the  crowd  was ! 

At  two  p.m.  the  stream  of  pilgrims  begaji 
to  pour  into  the  grounds  of  the  Bar  Convent, 
now  known  as  St,  Mary's  Convent,  wliich  forms 
an  historical  link  with  the  past,  being  the  first 
religious  house  in  the  north  of  England  opened 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The 
House  at  Hammersmith  was  the  very  first,  but 
exists  no  more. 

In  the  Concert  Hall  iiere,  the  famous  relics 


of  the  English  Martyrs  were  displayed.  There 
was  the  hand  of  Ven.  Margaret  Olitlneroe,  who 
was  arrested  for  harbouring  the  cousin  of  Mary 
Ward,  Father  Ingleby,  Martyr;  and  the  hand 
of  Father  Postgate,  lent  by  the  Abbot  of  Am- 
pleforth.  There  were  the  relics  of  twelve  other 
Martyrs,  all  priests,  except  Blessed  Thomas 
More.  There  were  the  two  precious  sets  of 
vestments  of  Fathers  Edward  and  Tlioma.-; 
Thwing,  the  last  having  been  arrested  at  our 
own  house  when  at  Castlegate.  He  had  two 
sisters,  nuns  in  this  house — Jane  and  Helen. 

At  two-forty-five  the  hymn,  "Martyrs  of 
England,"  was  sung,  after  which  the  different 
groups  began  to  form  in  processional  order. 
Bearing  their  respective  banners,  were  the 
Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis;  the  Brothers  of  St. 
A'^incent  de  Paul ;  the  Catholic  Evidenice  Guild ; 
the  Catholic  Women's  League;  the  pupils  of 
St.  Mary's  Convent;  the  Children  of  Mary;  the 
Boy  Scouts;  the  Girl  Guides;  the  Pages  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  red  sashes;  the  tiny 
handmaids  in  white,  holding  red  geraniums; 
and  the  school  children  of  the  different  parishes. 

The  veteran  Pilgrim,  Father  Fletcher,  led 
the  way  as  he  lias  done  for  over  forty  yeare. 
One  would  have  thought  he  was  a  tra;mp  to 
judge  by  his  tattered  garments  and  unkempt 
aippearanee.  But  he  is  a  perfect  old  saint,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  being  the  uncle  of  Lord  Al- 
lenby,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  Surely  he 
abases  himself  thus  publicly  in  order  tliat  our 
holy  religion  might  be  the  more  exalted!  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  spiritual  good  which 
comes  from  these  pilgrimages  of  his,  woiiderful 
demonstrations  of  faith  in  a  pa.gan  world. 

The  procession  followed  the  road  along 
which  the  Martyrs  had  been  drawn  on  their 
hurdles,  reciting  the  Five  Glorious  Mysterie? 
and  singing  "Hail,  Queen  of  Heaven"  and 
"Mother,    Dear    Mother,   We  Flock   To   Thy 
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Throne."'  Most  reverent  and  silent  was  the  at- 
titude of  the  dense  tlirongs  watching  the  pro- 
cession from  each  side  of  the  street,  the  erosis- 
bearer  of  whicli  was  already  at  Tyburn  before 
the  end  left  our  garden. 

On  arrival  at  Knavesmire,  the  tiny  Hand- 
maids strewed  their  red  flowers  on  the  site  of 
the  galloAvs-tree,  and  the  Litany  of  the  Holy 
Name  was  said.     Then  followed  a  sermon  by 


Father  Levick,  who  spoke  witli  great  unction 
on  the  glorious  hecatomb  of  the  York  Tyburn 
and  of  the  splendid  stand  made  tlnere  for  the 
old  Faith.  Then  was  sung  "God  Bless  Our 
Po'i>e." 

Benediction  given  by  Rev.  Canon  Machell  at 
the  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs,  closed  n 
red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of 
York. 


HYMN  OF  FATHER  POSTGATE.  O.S.B. 


These  touching  lines  are  attributed  to  Fa- 
ther Postgate,  one  of  the  Martyrs  mentioned 
in  the  account  given  above.  They  are  contain- 
ed in  Fath.er  Langford's  Mass  Book,  a  beauti- 
ful and  quaint  series  of  meditations  on  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

0  gracious  Grod,  O  Saviour  sweet, 

0  Jesus,  think  of  me; 

And  suffer  me  to  kiss  Thy  feet, 
Though  late  I  <^;0'm.e  to  Thee. 

Behold,  dear  Lord,  I  come  to  Thee, 

With  sorrow  and  with  shame; 
For  when  Thy  bitter  wounds  I  see, 

1  know  I  caused  the  same. 

0  sweetc'st  Lord,  lend  me  the  wings 

Of  faith  and  perfect  love, 
That  I  may  fly  from  earthly  things 

And  mount  to  things  above. 

For  "there  is  joy  both  true  and  fast, 
And  no  cause  to  lament; 


But  here  is  toil  both  first  and  last, 
And  cause  oft  to  repent. 

Bnt  now  my  soul  doth  hate  the  things. 

In  which  she  took  delight. 
And  unto  Tliee,  the  King  of  Kings, 

Would  fly  with  all  her  might. 

liut,  oh,  the  weight  of  flesh  and  blood 
Doth   sore   my    soul   detain; 

Fnless  Thy  grace  doth  work,  0  Lord, 
I  rise,  but  fall  again. 

And  thus,  dear  Lord,  I  fly  about 

Tu  Aveak  and  weary  case. 
And  like  the  dove  that  Noe  sent  ont, 

I  find  no  resting  place. 

My  Avearied  wings,  sweet  Jesus,  mark, 
And   Avhen   Thou  thinkest  best, 

Stretcli  forth  Thy  Hand  out  of  the  ark 
And  take  me  to  Thy  rest. 
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THE   STIGMATA    OF    ST.   FRANCIS 


NOT  since  far-away  Catlioliic  clays,  wheiii  the 
ininiiorlal  pilgrims  of  (loeft'i'cy  Clra'U.(;er 
passied  iiiidier  lier  gates  to  worsliip  at  tli'^ 
slitritiie  of  tli'C  martyred  ArehhisiliiO'p,  lia«  Can- 
terbury ever  witnessed  a  more  picturesque  pro- 
cession than  the  one  wlidcJi  receii'tly  moved 
along  lier  streets.  A  Cardinial  in  scarlet  rol>e.s, 
nidtned  biiSiliiops  and  arcli'l:)is!ho'ps!,  whiite-siirplii(!- 
ed  pde'Sts,  aicioilytes  in  bri-ght  cassocks^,  a  long 
line  of  Franei'fteans  habited  in  black,  brown,  or 
grey,  and  the  laity  in  hnndreds  from  all  jrarts 
of  Engliand  made  up  this  gorgeous-  file.  The 
great  silver  cross  borne  aloft  ait  tlie  head  ol" 
this  devout  column  guided  tiiese  pilgrim'-;,  also, 
to  the  Oliurch  of  St.  Thomas.  They  chanted 
as  tiliey  walked,  lending  anoth^er  rtLediieval 
toucii  to  the  unique  celebration  which  was  held 
to  ciom'm'emoriiite  tine  seven  hundredth  anniver- 
sary oif  tihe  coming  of  the  Littlie  l^retiiren  of 
St.  Franfci^s  to  Engiliand.  And  tihat  event  in 
the  di'stant  past  was  closely  associated  wvth 
another,  the  most  amazing  in  the  life  of  tiie 
holy  Fourider.  Tradition  has  it  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  feast  of  tii'e  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  when  hiis  disciplies — only  yesterday 
ai'rived  in  tiie  city — were  hearkening  for  the 
first  time  to  the  eall  of  the  ciiunck  bells  of  ('an- 
tiM-bury,  tlieir  dear  Father,  far  away  in  the 
suruiy  south,  was  receiving  thie  tremendous 
gift  of  the  Impression  of  the  Stigmata. 

In  tliie  glorious  army  of  holy  ones  whose 
names  occupy  a  place  on  the  honor-roll  of  the 
Church,  there  is  none  whose  life  is  more  in 
conformity  with  the  maxims  of  the  O-ospels 
tliijin  liis  —  ''the  foremest  stand'a'rd-bea.rer    of 


Christ  in  all  Christendom,*'  No  one  has  ever 
come  nearer  to  a  perfeet  copy  of  Cliriist  th^n  tiie 
''stigmiatized  mystic"  of  As*»isi.  No  man  has 
ever  sio  faseinated  the  hearts  of  men  sinee  the 
days  when  Jesus  walked  on  ea;rth  and  made 
Himself  all  to  all. 

Tiiough  no  twinkling  galaxy  of  battle-won 
stars  ever  marked  his  military  succesises,  nor 
were  his  humble  brows  ever  bound  with  the 
proud  laurel,  he  is,  nevertheless,  regarded  as 
tlie  general  of  an  innumera'hle  host,  and  the 
inspiration  of  poets,  painter,-*,  and  preaehiers. 
'^Saintlier  ttjan  any  oif  the  saints,"  Celiano 
writes,  "among  siinncirs  he  was  as  one  of  them- 
selves."  With  a  sense  of  personal  sympatlDy, 
irien  of  the  most  different  habits  of  mind  are 
drawn  and  held  by  the  indeseribable  wim-some 
ness  of  the  "Seraph  of  the  South." 

Poets,  beginning  with  his  own  ineompar 
able  countryman,  the  author  of  the  "Divine 
Comedj" — the  crown  of  a  century  of  which 
Franci.s  was  the  inspiration — ^^have  united  in 
immortalizing  the  memory  of  this  central  figure 
in  the  golden  age  of  faith.  When  he  gave  his 
"Canticle  of  the  Sun"  to  Paeificus,  the  "Prince 
O'f  Poets,"  lately  come  to  him  from  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  begged  him 
to  set  it  to  musJic  thait  iit  might  be  sun^g  by  the 
" music iians  of  God,"  who  knows  whether  he 
may  not  have  been  unwittingly  dii*ecting  the 
sang  of  him  who  sang  so  sweetly,  years  later, 
of  Francis'  Alvernia  —  "That  rugged  rock 
'twixt  Tiber  and  Arno,"  and  of  the  nuptials 
that  the  Saint  siolemnized  with  his  beloved 
spouse,  the  "Lady  Poverty!" 
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The  impulse  whieh  came  fnoin  Giotto's  luy.s- 
treal  frescoes  of  Poverty,  Chastiity,  aiiid  Obe- 
dience, a'bo've  the  tomb  of  the  Poverello,  has 
inifluenced  with  pure  realism  the  paintings  of 
the  greatest  artisits  all  the  way  down  the  years. 

Matthew  Arnold  held  up  the  "Poor  Man  of 
Assisi"  as  a  literarj^  type;  Longfellow  spoke 
of  Mm  as  his  "favorite  sainit";  Tennyson  sigli- 
ed  for  the  return  of  the  Saint  to  earth ;  an,.l 
Rusfcin  treasured  up  a  relic  of  the  iHoly  IVIan  's 
hiajbit.  With  many,  however,  especially  tlioso 
w*ho  are  not  of  "the  household  of  the  faitli," 
in  their  general  appreciatioai  of  his  moral 
charm,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook 
the  beautiful  supernatural  aspect  of  the 
siainit's  life.  They  remember  Francis  chiielly 
a-s  the  oine  whO'  "went  forth  to  preaic'li  to  the 
birds  of  Bevagna,  who  tamed  the  fierce  wolf 
of  Grubbio,  wiio  sheltered  the  leveret  and  let  tlie 
wilid  doves  free,  who  felt  the  welcome  of  the 
minstrels  of  the  wood  at  Alvernia,  who  bade 
aflfectionate  farewell  to  his  brother,  tlie  falcon, 
and  who  sang  in  sweet  contest  with  the  nigiitiii- 
gale  in  tlie  ilex  grove  of  th^e  Oarceri."  But 
they  pass  over  in  silence  the  Sadnjt's  real  "mes- 
sage" whten  they  neglect  to  take  note  of  hiss 
unquestioning  loyalty  to  Holy  Churdh  (he  was 
the  trusted  friend  of  Gregory  'IX.)  ;  bis  in- 
tense belief  in  the  supernaitural,  and  bis  insis- 
tence that  the  order  he  founded  slwuld  ever 
be  a  nursury  of  the  supernatural  virtues. 

And  the  climax  of  all  the  superinatural  gifts 
w'hich  were  lavislhed  on  him  so  abundantly — 
the  one  to  which  they  all  led — was  that  unparal- 
leled event  of  the  Impression  of  the  Wounds 
of  Christ  on  the  body  of  the  Saint.  On  this 
oeeasion  of  the  Seventh,  C'entenairy,  His  Holi- 
ness, Pius  XI.,  has  thouglit  well  to  address 
an  apostolic  letter  to  the  Oardinal  Protector 
of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  in  explaniatioii 
of  the  oecurrence,  calling  attentioin  toautlven- 


tic,  'historical  sources,  and  conceddng  perpetual 
privileges  to  Mount  Alvernia,,  the  scene  of  the 
miracle. 

Poor  with  the  poverty  of  Chrisit,  Francis, 
who  refused  lall  monetary  doniations,,  did  not 
hesitate  to  atccept  the  gift  of  a  high  mountain 
retreat  which  Count  Orlando  offered  him  and 
liiis  friars  as  a  place  to  which  tliey  might  re- 
tire to  rest  and  to  commune  more  clearly  with 
God,  To  the  devout  company  it  seemed  an  ideal 
spot  for  tihe  purpose.  Alvernia,  an  isolated 
mount  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  confines  of  Tus- 
cany, rises  above  the  adjacent  moiunt,ains  from 
whiicli  it  is  separated  by  steep,  narrow  cluasms — 
the  Tiber  and  the  Arno  flow  peaetfully  at  its 
foot.  When  an  angel  revealed  to  Francis  th^at 
a  curious  cavern,  suflficiently  spacious  to  ac- 
commodiate  liim  anid  his  chosen  brethren,  had 
been  formed  by  rocks  which,  the  earthquake 
rent  asunder  at  the  hour  when  Jesus  was  cruei- 
fieil,  Alvernia  became  greatly  enliianeed  in  liis 
eyes.  The  huge  trees  and  the  green  pastures 
nestling  liigh  liere  between  giant  boulders,  the 
wild  splendor  of  the  scene  in  the  gloAV  of  the 
morning  sunrise,  or  at  sunset,  the  snowy  wJiite- 
nees  of  the  clouds  that  flecked  the  bluest  of 
skies-— ^everything  about  this  remote  spot  at- 
tracted Francis  and  again  and  again  li'e  retired 
to  his  loved  "mountain  of  God."  His  sister, 
th.e  rain,  pattered  about  and  spoke  to  him  of 
the  dcAvs  of  heiavenly  grace;  his  brother,  the 
w'iind,  Avhistled  a  sweet  accompaniment  to  his 
songs  of  love,  to  which  his  sisters,  the  birds, 
joined  their  melod5\  And  as  tlie  night  closed 
in  on  him,  he  was  never  alone,  for  his  other 
kin,  the  stars  and  the  moon,  Avho.se  oceupation, 
too,  wias  serviee  aind  praise,,  bore  him  com- 
pany. 

In  a  lonelier  part  still,  a  little  wicker  cell 
hiad  been  constriu»ted  for  the  Saint.  It  bias  long 
been  noticed  that  his  "love  and  thirst  for  suf- 
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foriiig's  ('oiitinuallly  inei'ea.sed  and  that  lio 
pined  for  ajiiguish  that  would  m'ake  liim  like 
liis  beloved  Lord."  From  tlie  first,  wben  ho 
lieaiid  the  *'eall"  in  the  days  of  his  gracious 
youth,  he  had  .g-iven  himsellf  up  completely  and 
ii  rev()cal)ly  to  hisi  Love  Wiio  wifus  crucified. 
Every  eartlih'  poiS'Session  and  proisipect  he  was 
Svilling  to  forego  in  exchaJige  for  His  fi-iend- 
ship.  All  truth  was  in  his  aispiration :  "My 
God  and  my  all."  Now  the  Leiader  and 
Lover,  Wiio  had  continued  to  draw  Francis — 
as  He  does  all  who  are  lieroic  enough  to'  offei* 
themselves  ais  His  body-guard — ^along  His  own 
pathway,  was  about  to  repay  His  "friend"  with 
His  usual  generos-ity,  that  can  never  be  out- 
done. 

Close  imitator  of  Him  Who  hail  retired 
aloine  to  the  dcisiert  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
Francis  proposed  to  spend  the  Lent  of  St. 
Michiaell  whicli  begins  on  Our  Laidy's  feast,  in 
his  remote  treasure-shrine  of  love — his  try«it- 
ing  place  with  the  Divine.  He  gave  orders  that 
only  Brother  Leo,  wlioni  he  permitted  to  bring 
him  bread  and  water  as  a  refectio-n  during  his 
l(>n,g  fa'.st,  should  cross  the  small  bridge  lead- 
ing to  his  abode,  and  even  lie  must  wait  for 
Francis"  response  to  the  -siignal  words:  "Do- 
mine,  labia  mca  aperies."  He  requested  that 
the  book  of  the  Oo'speLs.  be  opened  for  his  guid- 
au'ce.  The  first  time  he  came  upon  thie  pas- 
wage  which  tells  how  it  "behoved  Christ  to 
•suffer."  The  sec;md  and  third  times  also  con- 
cerned the  Sacred  Passion.  During  the  long 
days  and  night,s  of  his  I'etreait,  tine  sufferings 
of  Chrisjt  became  more  and  more  thie  subject 
of  aiU  his  thoughts.  His  own  sufferings  during 
these  trying  weeks  were  as  a  real  purgatorial 
fire,  purifying  him,  and  rendering  him  worthy 
of  a  union,,  the  mo(st  intimiate,  between  man  and 
Ciod.     It  wais  granted  Leo,  the  "Little  hmnh 


of  Godw"  to  shaire  more  than  any  other  in  his 
divine  secrets. 

One  night  he  came  upon  Franci«  prostrate 
in  his  cell,  which  was  filled  with  a  light  of  no 
earthly  brightness,  and  he  hicard  the  words: 
"Who  art  Thou,  0  my  Godi,  and  my  dearest 
Lord!  and  who  am  I  but  a  vile  worm  and  an 
unprofitable  servant!"  Afterwards  the  SainI 
revealed  to  Leo  that  the  illumination  caane  of 
a  combination  of  two  great  lights — "one  gave 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  power,  wis.dom  and 
goodness  of  God;  the  other  revealled  to  him  his 
own  vileness  and  misery," 

On  the  eve  of  the  fea«t  of  the  Holy  ( •ro.s^. 
Francis  was  again  favored  with  a  heavenly 
vision.  "I  am  come,"  said  the  blessed  spiri', 
"to  desire  you  to  prepare  in  pailience  and  hu- 
miliity  for  all  that  God  will  do  to  you."  Tho 
generous  lover  of  the  Crucified  replied,  "My 
only  desire  is  that  the  will  of  God  be  acc<vm- 
pliwlied  in  me."  He  spent  the  wiiole  night  in 
suft'ering  prayer  and  at  the  first  glimi>s.e  of 
morning  light  he  cried  fervently:  "My  Lord 
Jesius,  I  ask  you  to  grant  me  1;wo  gra'ce>  hn- 
fore  I  die.  First  that  you  will  make  ujc  feel 
in  body  and  soul,  as  far  ais  iK)ssible,  the  pains 
Thou  didsit  endure  in  Thy  Pa.ssion ;  secondly, 
that  I  may  feel  as  much  as  possible  that  ex- 
ceiss  of  love  which  led  Thee  to  endure  such  tor- 
nienlts  for  us  ix)or  sinners." 

The  prayer  borne  on  the  win.gs  of  love 
mounted  swiftly  to  the  throne  of  the  Crucified 
— the  moment  of  the  holocaust  had  arrived. 
What  happ<>ned  then  as  the  culmination  of  all 
the  burning  self-immolating  h)ve — 'love  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver  of  the  Gift  as  well  im  of 
the  Giver — ^no  pen  can  tell,  not  though  an  an- 
gel were  the  scribe!  Perhaps  the  explanatory 
account  in  the  letter  of  His  Holiness  commends 
itself  moist  of  all,  for  its  clearness,  and  si'mi)li- 
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eity — and  the  testimony  istiaken  from  St.  Boiia- 
venture. 

"On  a  certain  morning  near  the  feast  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross!,  while  Francis 
Avas  praying  on  the  side  of  the  moumtiain,  he 
saw  a  Seraphiim  who  had  six  wings  both  flaming 
anid  resiplendent,  desieending  fpoim  the  lieights 
of  the  heavens.  W'hien  with  rapid  fliight  it 
arrived  through  the  air  close  to  the  man  of  God, 
between  the  wings  appeared  the  figure  of  a  man 
crucified,  having  the  hands  and  feet  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  cross  and  fastened  to  a  cross.  Dis- 
appearing, the  vision  left  in  his  heart  an  ad- 
mirable ardor  and  impression  and  also  on  his 
flesh  a  not  less  admirable  imprint  of  the  sign 
of  the  passion;  moreover,  marks  of  the  nails 
soon  began  to  appear  in  his  hands,  and  feet,  like 
those  he  had  seen  a  little  while  before  in  that 
figure  of  a  crucified  man.  In  fact,  his  hands 
and  feet  seemed  to  be,  just  in  the  middle,  fas- 
tened with  nails,  showing  the  heads  of  the  nails 
themselves  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  feet  and  their  points  on  the 
other  sides.  And  the  heads  of  the  nails  in  his 
hands  and  feet  were  round  and  black,  their 
])oints  oblong,  twisted  and  almost  riveted,  wliic!) 
protruding  from  the  flesh  itself  formed  a  pro- 
minence above  the  other  flesh.  Also  the  right 
side  of  the  breast  almost  pierced  by  a  lance,  was 


covered  by  a  red  scar  which  often  sent  forth 
his  sacred  blood." 

Francis  remained  on  Mount  Alvernia  with 
his  brethren  until  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael. 
On  the  day  of  his  departure  he  called  about  him 
the  companions  of  those  unforgetable  days  and 
bade  them  continue  in  "charity  and  be  constant 
in  prayer  and  have  a  care  for  the  holy  moun- 
tain." He  expressed  a  wish  that  only  the  most 
fervent— the  flower  of  the  order — should  abide 
there,  and  they  should  sing  the  divine  pi-aises 
day  and  night.  Before  the  mountain  was  wholly 
lost  to  view,  turning,  he  blessed  it:  "Farewell, 
mountain  of  God,  farewell  Mount  Alvernia! 
May  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  bless  thee!  Rest  in  peace,  we  shall 
never  meet  again ! ' ' 

Francis  was  obliged  to  spend  two  years  still 
—years  of  loving  pain  they  were — waiting  for 
the  coming  of  Sister  Death.  So  carefully  had 
he  guarded  the  "secret  of  the  king"  that  only  a 
favored  and  intimate  few  were  aware  of  the 
wondrous  Gift.  When  all  but  these  beheld  for 
the  first  time  what  was  no  longer  within  his 
power  to  conceal— the  marks  on  his  hands  and 
feet  and  side— it  seemed  to  them  as  though  they 
were  gazing  upon  the  ]5ody  of  Christ  Himself. 

Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 

M.  Pauline,  I.B.V.M. 
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®l|p  Jltglit  3nt0  Eijypt 


•••♦•••♦•••  ♦••••f04'«"f  •»•♦•••♦•* 


Whatever  Avas,  is  always  passing  stili 
In  static  pageant  'neath  the  gaze  of  God. 
No  yesterdays  may  quench  its  stars  in  death, 
Nor  hide  its  fadeless  fruits  from  Him  Who  is : 
TI:cn-efore  acros*  the  desert's  purple  night, 
A  little,  s.tupiid  beast  with  blinking  eyes, 
Still  iuuubly  fares.    Still  the  poor  artisan 
Trudges  ahead  with  anxious,  peering  gaze ; 
And  still  the  Mother  rapt  in  peaceful  prayer, 
Shieldsi  close  tlvc   sleeping  Babe    against    her 

brea&t. 
Thus   ceaselessly  they  travel  in  God's  sight; 
And  ceaselessly  tlie  incense  of  their  wills, 
United,   unenquiring,   patient,   bow-ed. 
Is  borne  aloft   in  swift  and  potent  flight. 

And  one  whose  eyes  are  bandaged  yet  by  time, 
Doth   sti-ive   to    pierce    with   God,   and   by   His 

•      liglit, 
The  veil  of  ^-ears;  to  see  witii  vision  true 
The  Holy  Three;  the  patient  Joseph's  face; 
The  gentleness  within  the  Motlver's  eyes; 
The  all-embracing  love  within  the  Ciiild's. 
Hut  far  the  vision  lies  in  vistaed  Time; 
And  d'imly  o'er  the  sands  the  tiny  forms, 
Creations  of  h;er  struggling  will,  move  on, 
Like  distant  phantoms; 
While   strong,   and   clear,   and   brigiit, 
A  thousand  fancies  speaking  tongues  of  earth, 


PLash,    all   unbidden,   through    her   toilsome 

prayer. 
And  one  of  these, — 'a  little,  human  dream. 
Such  as  some  wide-eyed,  fevered  child  might 

weave, 
Wiiose  res'tless  brain  paints  pictures  in  tlie 

dark, 
Floats  like  a  veil  about  the  Holy  Flight. 

She  sees  the  desert  beasts,  savage  for  prey. 
Starving  for  days  within  their  lonely  lairs, 
Creep  softly  forth.   They  sniff  the  hiaJlowed  a.ir, 
And  noiseless  stalk  through  sluadowed  paths  of 

gloom. 
Sudden  from  out  the  east  a  lion  roars; 
Another  answers  fiom  the  western  dark. 
Then  all  the  midnight  rent  with  savage  souml, 
Toisses  a  Ihousand  echoes  back  and  forth, 
AVIiih'  homeless,  shelterless,  the  desert  lies. 

Jo'seph  grips  anxiously  his  workman's  axe, 
While  Mary,  with  lu'r  ealm.  unchanging  biH)W, 
Leans  closer  still  above  the  .sloping  Child. 
Nearer  the  beasts  crawl,  till  their  amber  eyes 
IViaze  sudden  through  the  dark  like  fallen  suns. 
Hundreds  of  bea«tw,  so  runs  the  fevered  dream. 
Hundreds  of  beasts  gather  in  circles  grim. 
Their  savage  breasts  elate  with  fieix;e  desire, 
TIk*  furious,  l)rutal  thirst  for  food  and  bh)od. 
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C'loiser  they  press  until  the  lantern's  light 
Rieflects  itis-elf  within  their  baneful  eyes; 
A  lion  growls  like  muttered  thunder  close ; 
The  Child  lawabes. 


And  turns  their  dull,  brute   sense — 'alinost  to 

soul. 
They  kneel  to  llirn  tli'cre  in  the  desert  sands. 
And  lick  the  dust  whereon  His  siiadow  falls 


He  sit«  erect   uiioii  His  Mother's  knee; 
He  looks  about  Him  at  the  circling  suns; 
They  look  at  Him  again,  transfixed,  inteii't, 
As  iif  an  instant  miagic  held  tliem  'tliralled. 
Hear  how  the  fevered  dreamer  laughs  with 

glee! 
They  are  His  beasts;  He  knows  them  everyone; 
Kniows  they  are  hungry  and  have  followed  Him, 
Their  wild  hearts  filled   with,  mischievous   in 

tent. 
Poor  starving  beasts!    They  "seek  tlieir  meat 

from  God  ! ' ' 
Well,  they  must  have  it  then — Tliat  is  His  way. 
He  raises  one  small  Hand  and  blesses  tJhein, 
He  fills  t'liem  with  a  strange  and  radiant  food, 
Tliat    quenches    the    fierce    light    within    their 

eves, 


At    length, — so  ends  the  dream, — a  lion  reai-s 
lli's  ])r()iul  head  high  above  the  prostrate  forms. 
A  sign  he  gives,  whereat  luis  kindred  wild 
l^'oi'in    oi'derly   into   an  honour  guard, 
A  double  file,  with  reverenced  path  between, 
'i'lint  stretches  far  to   the  horizon's  brim. 
.Adown  thi.s  path,  the  little  tattered  beast, 
Led  by  the  Blessed  Jo-sieph,  picks  his  way. 

Time  flashes  backward  to  its  sinless  dawn; 
Adijim   is  ci-owned   aigain, — lord  of  the   world; 
The  peace  of  God  enfolds  the  ti-ackloss  Avaste; 
And  Jesus  sleeps  upon  His  Mother's  breast. 

Mary  J.  O'Brien,  Alumna, 
jjoi-etto,  Brunswick  Ave. 

— liei)rinted  from  "The  Sign,"  April,  1924:. 
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CARDINAL    GASQUET 

By  Rev.   M.   M.  Salome,   I.B.V.M.,   Rome.   Italy 


ONE  (lay  as  His  Einiiiciwe,  Cardinal  Gas- 
quet,  went  out  of  the  little  C*oiiveiit  par- 
lour ill  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  No.  V, 
lioiue.  the  Superior  looked  up  into  his  faee  and 
said:  "My  Ijord  Cardinal,  may  I  write  a  lit- 
tle article  on  you  for  "The  Rainbow,"  the 
Loi-ofto  Abbey  magazine,  I.B.V^.M.,  Toronto?" 
His  Eminenee  eontracted  his  dark  eye-brows 
for  a  momeut.  smiled  and  said  :  ' '  Yes. "  "  Will 
Vour  Eminenee  want  to  see  it  l)ef(n-e  it  goes 
to  press?"  wa«  the  next  que.stion.  And  tlie 
answ<  r  was  "No." 

'JMius  it  eanie  about  that  this  little  sketch 
is  being  written  here  in  Rome,  whilst  His 
Eminenee  is  still  gladdening  the  hearts  of  his 
brother  Benedictines   in  England. 

This  year,  1924,  His  Eminence  readied  ojie 
glorious  suirimit  of  his  i)riesthood.  his  (Jolden 
Jubilee.  To  celebrate  this  occasion  many  of 
his  devoted  friends  gathered  toget'her  at  the 
Hotel  Victoria,  July  9th,  at  the  invitations  of 
th(!  "Gixjgorians"  to  honoui*  this  Benedictine 
Cai'dinal.  Foremost  among  thes^e  was  His 
Eminence  of  Westminster,  Cardinal  Bourne, 
who  in  hi.s  toast  announced  with  pride  that 
both  the  Cardinal's  pres-ent  were  Ijondoners  by 
birth;  there  were  present  also  bislvops  and 
priests  and  j)eers  in  plenty,  and  well-known 
laymen,  more  than  a  hundred  in  all.  The  Lon- 
don season  was  in  fullest  swing,  but  no  en- 
gagements, no  diversiions,  no  business,  could 
deter  these  devoted  men  from  sjiowing  their 
love  and  venei-ation  for,  and  sympathetic  joy 
in  the  CardinaCs  rejoicing.  There  were 
speeches  at  dinner  in  which  a;pt  allusions  were 
made  to  His  Eminence's  fame  as  an  hi»torian. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Wheatley,  Minister  of 
Health,  presiding,  quoted  a  Lutheran  Professor 
who  s^aid  that  Pius  X.  hiad  honoured  all  the 
liistorians  of  the  world  in  making  the  English 
lienedictine  a  Cardinal!  He  added  that  the 
Eminent  Jubilarian's  book,  "Henry  VHL  and 
the  English  Monasteries,"  was  one  of  those  few 
books  which  brought  baek  a  reversion  of  a 
"verdict  of  histor}'."  And  we  all  know  that 
our  Cardinal  ranks  snpreme  as  the  authority 
on  Pre-Reformation  Monasticism  in  England. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  Convent  libraries  all  over 
the  world  are  stocked  with  this  great  historian's 
Avorks.  What  more  thrilling  tlian  "Henry 
VIH.  and  the  English  Monasteries,"  "The  Eve 
of  The  Reformation,"  "The  Last  Abbot  of 
(ilai-ionbury,"  and  moie  and  morf. 

Such  information  as  this,  we  can  get  from 
the  very  necessary  (Catholic  "Who's  Who," 
but  if  we  want  to  know  more  of  the  Oardin^al's 
activities  and  understand  in  some  degree  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  Highest  Au- 
thority in  the  world,  we  must  study  another 
book  the  "Annuario  Pontificio,"  and  look  up 
His  P'minence's  name  in  the  index.  He  is  men- 
tioned thirteen  tjm.es,  and  as  we  patiently  turn 
to  each  noted  page  in  the  fat,  red  book,  we 
find  that  Cardinal  Gasquet  is  a  member  of  four 
Pontifical  Coiigi-egatioiiri,  sits  on  thi-ee  Commis- 
sions, is  President  of  the  Pontifical  Revision  of 
the  Vulgate,  the  seat  of  whiidi  is  "San  Gallic- 
tJ"o,"  where  His  Eminenee  also  resides  with 
his  Benedictine  collaborators.  He  is  Cardinal 
Pi'oteetor  to  such  a  number  of  Religious  Congre- 
gations and  Houses,  that  the  paragraiph  indi- 
cating them  measures  two  and  a  half  by  three 
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inches  of  close  print.  But  it  would  require 
more  than  enumeration  to  make  us  realise 
wliat  such  duties  mean. 

Not  for  all  these  great  labours  is  His  Emin- 
ence inscribed  in  the  registers  and  in  the  hearts 
of  thie  Institute  as  one  of  our  chief  Ibenefaetors, 
but  because  together  with  His  Emiiiience,  Car- 
dinad  Merry  del  Val,  we  owe  him  that  most 
precious  decree,  issued  on  April  20,  1909,  and 
sent  out  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  lieli- 
gious  to  the  whole  Institute,  by  which  we  are 
allowed  to  call  both  privately  and  publicly,  our 
venerated  Mother  Mary  Ward,  our  Foundress. 
May  thosie  two  great  princes  of  tli'e  Church  live 
to  s'ee  the  day  when  another  verdict  of  history 
isi  reversed,  and  Mary  Ward'  receives  on  earth 
the  ireM'ard  of  her  heroic  sianctity,  Beatification 
by  the  Holy  See, 

Now  to  think  that  this  great  Cardinal  does 
not  disdain  to  bring  the  sunshine  of  his  ])res 
ence  into  our  small  parlour,  though  he  is  not 
even  our  Cardinal  Protector,  and  we  can  lay 
no  claim  to  him  except  on  tlie  «core  of  our 
filial  aflfeotion ! 

Well,  imagine  His  Eminence,  tall  arid  erect, 
walking  up  our  marble  stairs  and  into  our 
midst.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  stiffness  of 
the  joints,  but  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  His 
coiinlenance  in  repose  is  serious,  almost  stei-n, 
but  in  conversation  is  lighted  up  by  a  smile 
and  a  twimkle  in  the  eyes  that  drives  away  all 
hint     at     severity.     The  particular  day  I  am 


speaking  about  was  Christmias  time  or  there- 
abouts. The  Superior  had  had  s(!nt  to  her  on 
approval  two  little  richly  colored  and  ibeauti- 
fuliy  carved  statues  of  angels  kneeling  in  ador- 
ation. She  thought  how  devotional  they  would 
look  upon  the  altar  on  either  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle. A  consnltaticn  was  held  and  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was,  that  considering  the 
finances  130  lire  should  not  be  s/pent  on  mere; 
orniamentation. 

So  the  little  angels  were  put  up  on  the  man- 
tel shelf  of  the  parlour  to  wait  till  called  foi-. 
Meanwhile  in  came  His  Eminence  and  the  reli- 
gious flocked  about  him.  Whilst  tea  was  be- 
ing served,  the  Superior  brought  down  tl'.e  lit- 
tle angels  and  showed  them  to  tlie  Cardinal, 
saying  how  much  they  all  admired  them,  and 
how  mucli  they  co'St.  He  took  them  to  the 
window  and  inspected  them  closely.  ' '  Yes,  they 
are  well  worth  the  money,"  he  said.  Then  pull- 
ing his  purse  out  of  his  ,poeket,  he  laid  the  sum 
on  the  tabl  e.    ' '  A  Christmas  Gift ! ' ' 

When  the  first  burst  of  -gratitude  was  over, 
the  Cardinal  looked  from  one  sister  to  the  other 
with  that  (May  the  Lord  forgive  us!) — mis- 
chievous look  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  "I  believe 
it  Avas  all  a  put-up  job!"  From  that  time  to 
this  the  phrase  has  been  a  classic. 

May  Our  Lord  preserve  His  Eminence  to  us 
for  many  long  years  and  then  bring  us  all  to- 
gether to  keep  everlasting  Jubilee. 
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Ullf^  Satttbnttt 


A   tribute  to  Our  Lady,  under  this  title  in  single  rhythm. 


By  EMILE  MARY  CHAPCOTE 


Arch  of  the  Heavenly  Spheres;  the  cloud  shall 

be, 
However  dark,  a  resting  place  for  thee, 
Thus  where  life's  raindro!ps  fall  most  heavily, 
Art  thou,  O  Mother,  shining  o'er  the  sea, 
Whiilst  we  are  toiling  onwards  wearily. 

God  shines  upon  us  through;  we  look  to  thee 
And  count  His  very  rays  which  'break  in  thee ; 
vVe  dare  not  lift  our  eyes  our  Sun  to  see. 
Whose  dazzling  splendour  needs  some  veil,  to  be 
Approached  by  us  in  our  infirmity. 

He  veils  His  s-plendour  in  the  cloud,  that  we 

May  gather  up  His  promises  in  thee; 

And  as  on  earth  we  bend  our  gaze,  we  see 

His  graces  all  reflected  beauteously 

In  serenfold  glory,  as  tliey  rest  on  thee. 

Thou  Rainbow  of  o-ur  dark  humanity, 
Exemplar  beauteous  of  the  One  in  Three, 
Whose  sevenfold  gifts  are  found  to  be  in  thee. 


Whose  every  grace  doth  blend  harmoniously, 
Each  heightening  the  other  endlessly. 

Light,  uniform,  declares  the  Unity; 
Light,  three   in  one,  reveals  the  Trinity; 
And  from  this  threefold  oneness,  lo,  we  see 
The  love  of  God  reflected  gloriously 
In  seven  briight  Rays  which  find  their  home  in 
thee. 

Rainbow  of  our  sad  lives,  we  hope  in  thee, 
For  hope  was  given  to  them  who  look  to  thee. 
Mother  oif  Hope  art  thou ;  for  where  we  be 
There  looms  the  thunder-cloud,  and  yet  we  see 
God's  love  therein,  so  long  as  we  have  thee. 

Promise  of  God,  Who  lives  and  shines  in  thee; 
Who  may  forget  His  wondrous  clemency? 
Who  adore  such  love  as  points  to  thee, 
That  made  thee  what  thou  art,  so  thou  shouldst 

be 
The  Rainbow  of  His  great  Benignity. 
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MOTHER— TENDEREST  WORD  AND  WORLD  S 

BEST   FRIEND 

By  Anne   Sutherland,  Guelph 

3  SUPPOSE  even  to  his  baby  consciousness  tm-ned  out   liis  neat  little  ))]iie  suits,* — a  song 

Motlier  was  different.     In  her  arms  the  about    a   snow-white    horse    Avho    carried   little 

world  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  in  the  boys  off  to  Dreamland — "trot,  trot,  trot!"    He 

tender,  God-given  curve     of     her     throat,  his  loved   that   little   song.      When   in   later  years 

round,  fuzzy  little  head  found  its-  dearest  rest-  he  learned  to  distinguish  between  a  light  aria 

ing-place.    When  he  whimpered  discontentedly  and    an  oratorio,  Avlien  Chopin   romances  and 

and  everyone  fussed  and  blundered  round  him,  Wagnerian  themes  rippled  or  thundered  on  his 

Mother  knew  the  light  was  too  strong  for  baby  iiearing,  no  mu'sic  t'hrilled  him  as  did  that  little 

eyes,   and   turned   bis    basket    away    from    the  tuneless  thing  his  Mother  sang, 

sun.      Pins   had   no   sharp   poiints  in   Mother's  When  he  was  ten  he  sj)lashed  gloriously  in 

careful   fingers,    and    baby    scowls   never   mir-  water-colors  and  fancied  hinir-velf  a  famous  art- 

rored     themselves     in     Mother's  tender  eyes.  ist.     Later  years  were  to  show  him  the  artistry 

When  he  found   out  one  joyous  day  that    fat  in  Mother's  fingers  Avh'en  she  made  their  shabby 

legs   were  made   to   walk   with,   Mother   made  living-room  a  th i nig  of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  Mve 

her  arms  a  safe  port  to  sail  into  with  cliuckles  in.     His  Mother  gave  him  that  appreiciation  of 

of  delight   and  triumph.     The   safe   port    w^as  the   beautiful   too;  but   lu'  did  not  know  that, 

there  all  through  the  years  that  followed,  but  when,  in  young  manhood,  lie  swaggered  a  little 

the     restless     little    vesisel    sometimes   took    to  and  criticized  t!ie  dinginess  of  her  little  kitchen 

broader,  more  venturesome  seas  and  forgot  to  garden  and  the  old  gray  shawl  she  wore, 

"turn  again  home."                               ■  When  he  was  a  tiny  chap.  Mother  told  him 

Bumps  and  bruises  rudely  halted  the  busy  the     story     of    Hiawatha,  and  all  through  his 

routine  of  his  play-world,  when  six  years  rested  childhood     years     she     kept     unfolding    other 

on  his  curly   head.     Unwitting   sympathy    al-  treasures  of  literature  for  his  deliglit.     Togeth- 

ways  made  them  harder  to  bear,  but   Mother  er  they  explored  the  richness  of  Treasure  Is- 

knew  a  way  to  make  tlie  i)ain  vanish  and  the  land;   together  they  sat  at   the   Round   Table, 

smiles  chase  away  the  tears.     Perhaps  it  was  and   together   beat  on   the   donjon   walls  with 

just  the  funny  face  she  made.    When  one  laugh-  Monte  Christo.     Yet  a  sad  moment  came  when 

ed  at  it  the  pain  went  away.     There  was  mea-  Mother's    tongue     made    a    little    slip    which 

sles-time  too.     ]\Tother  held  his  liands  then  and  brought  a   shai-p   reproof  to   his  lips.     He  did 

told  him  such  a  thrilling  story  of  a  Rabbit-who-  not  know  then  that  Mother  had  been  so  long 

Wanted-a-turnip,  that  he  quite  forgot  how  bad-  a  pupil  in  the  School  of  Life  and  had  poured 

ly  he  wanted  to  scratch  the  red  spoits.     Mother  over  such  high  and  sacred  subjects  in  her  curri 

was  the  best  kind  of  doctor.  '  eulum    that   ])erha(ps    she    was    neglecting    her 

Then  there  was  the  funny  song  that  Mother  primary  studies  a  little. 

sang  as  she  whirred  the  sewing  miachine  that  It  was  odd,  too,  how  Mother's  sim;ple  philo- 
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sopliy  came  face  to  face  wi'th  liiin  all  through 
life  in  t'hie  words  and  the  lives  of  great  men 
h^  encountered.  When  he  left  High  {School  to 
attend  University,  he  expected  to  have  all  that 
left  behind  him  and  to  be  confromted  with 
sometii'ing  infiiii'tely  wiser.  But  his  Mother's 
own  little  siilver  gems  of  truth  kept  gleaming 
out  at  him  from  his  lectures  and  his  ^books  an.l 
in  the  precepts  shown  him  by  his  sui)eriors. 
Mother  had  taught  him  the  futility  of  wishing 
without  striving,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  gave 
him  back  her  words.  Mother  had  endowed  him 
with  an  alert  love  for  the  n^atural  world,  and 
Wordswort'h  and  Bryant  took  up  her  tia.sk.  Mo- 
ther had  led  him  by  the  luand  one  day  over 
a  rough  and  thorny  bit  of  road,  that  iu^  might 
know  the  divine  element  in  fo'rgiveneiss.  Later 
the  full  glory  of  the  Ooss  burst  upon  him,  as 
she  had  intended  it  should,  when  in  the  Cha- 
l>el  he  heard  the  text,  "Father,  forgive  them—"' 
Tl'en  there  were  Mother's  ideals.  They 
wemed,  somehow,  to  belong  to  his  Mother: 
Beautiful,  pure,  wonderful,  but  too  fragile  for 
the  sort  of  world  he  would  hiave  to  live  in.  So, 
very  early  in  his  youth,  he  discarded  them, 
gently,  kindly,  for  his  Mother's  sake,  but  de 
finitely,  none  the  less.  And  he  adopted  sonu^ 
other  ideals  he  found  lying  around  hvose  in 
llie  world  he  lived  in.  He  buckled  them  on  for 
armour  and  went  forth  to  fighit  the  battle  of 
life  with  a  proud  light  in  his  eye.  Long,  long 
years  he  fought,  but  his  .soul's  dream  never 
<'anu'  tiue,  and  when  he  began  to  investigate 
the  cause,  he  found  that  his  own  ideals  were 
poor  protection  from  the  blows  that  fell  to  his 
lot.  So  he  looked  around  among  the  "besit  figlit- 
ers  andehose  a  suit  of  armour  like  theiis.  And, 
then,  though  the  battle  raged  on  and  the  blows 
scarred  his  ])ody,  his  hair  growing  gray  and 
his  shoulders  stooped,  his  soul  was  unscathed, 


and   in  the  dim   distanee  his  Dream   began  to 
take  shai)e. 

Then  woi"d  canu*  that  his  mother  wanted 
him — for  the  last  time.  So  he  left  his  fig'.iting 
and  went  to  her  bedwide,  and  when  he  looked 
down  at  her,  suddenly  n  great  reverence  came 
upon  him  and  a  great  tenderness.  He  saw  her 
then  as  she  was.  and  as  she  had  been,  all  the 
1)1  ind,  blind  years  of  his  life — Martyr,  Mather, 
Doctor,  Tender  of  Home,  and  Body  and  Soul. 
Diplomat,  Financier,  Artist,  Musician.  Phil.i- 
sopher,  and  he  thought  of  his  great  stupidity 
and  his  groat  unworthiness,  and  bowed  his 
head.  But  presenitly  he  felt  her  hand  just  above 
his  heart,  tugging  at  his  armour, 

y\nd  she  said:  "My  son,  whei-e  did  you 
find  these  Ideals  you  wear  for  armour?"  And 
he  an.-wcied  [)i-oudly,  "^lothor,  they  are  the 
ideals  of  the  best  aiul  wisiest  men  in  all  the 
Avorld,  and  I  have  chosen  them  from  among  all 
olhers  after  years  of  futile  search." 

Ineffable  tenderness  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Look  at  them,  my  son,"  she  .said.  And  he 
looked.  And  they  were  the  same  she  lad 
given  him  long,  long  ago — the  beautiful,  i)ure 
and  wonderful  ones  he  had  thought  unfitting 
to  his  world. 

They  were,  after  all,  her  legacy  to  him.  And 
he  draws  on  them  now  and  thinks  humbly  of 
the  do'bt  he  can  never  pay,  and  infinitesiimal 
[)art  of  the  greiat  Son-Debt  of  the  world. 

l^ut  I  think,  somewhere  in  the  shining 
realms  a  little  Mother-Saint  smiles  her  gentle 
smile  and  watches  Heaven's  entranee  for  the 
tall  son  whose  armour  against  the  world's 
vicissitudes  will  also  be  h'is  pa.ssport  to  Heaven, 
the  shining,  white  armour  of  a  crusader 
against  wrong — ideals  wrapi>ed  ai'oun;l  his 
very  soul  and  buckled  on  by  prayer — the  pray- 
er of  his  Mother. 

^lother   Day,   Guclph    Mercury. 
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(Lines  addressed  to  the  late  Mother  Bride,  by 
an  old  and  valued  pupil,  and  found  among  her 
papers  after  death]. 

By  MAMIE  ELLIS 

In  'Convent  days,  I  read  in  some  old  book 

On  Venice,  the  dream  city  of  the  sea, 
That  once  lan  artist  made  a  quaint  wine-cup, 

And  it  was  faishioned  so  exquasiitely, 
So  sensitive,  that  if  within  its  depthsi 

Were  poured   one    drop   of  poison,  howe'er 
nare, 
The  delicate,  fine  crytstal  instantly 

Would  shatter  into  'atoms  ...  I  compare 
A  virtuous  soul  unto  this  priceless  cup : 

Pure,  undiefiled,  no  evil  can  it  hold, 
A  ohiajlioe  filled  with  grace  and  love  divine 

As  lilies  bear  within  their  hearts  of  gold. 
And  such  a  soul  is  thine:  like  some  rare  pearl 

It  glimmers  through  the  clouds  and  mistis  of 
Life, 
Its  steadfast  gleam  brings  liope  to  wanderers, — 

Those  who  liave  left  the  way  amidst  th.3 
strife. 

Hold  still  thy  soul  like  the  Venetian  glass 

Among  the  cups  of  earthen-ware  less  fine; 
(xive  freely  of  thy  fervent,  heartfelt  prayer 

That  they  be  filled  with  sanctity  like  thine. 
If  I  could  be  a  little  child  again 

In  sanctuary,  far  from  the  world's  call. 
And  in  Loretto's  Chapel  kneel  once  more 

There    peace   would    come — peace   that   sur- 
passeth  all. 
Could  I  but  utter  all  the  dreams  I  dreamed 

In  Convent  days,  when  I  with  angels  trod, 
Perchance  I  might  have  sounded  one  sweet  note 

To  bring  some  soul,  world-weary,  back  to  God. 
0  Mother  loved,  remembered  through  the  years 

Thy  counsels  are,  thy  faithful,  tender  care. 
The  angels  carry  to  the  great  White  Throne 

The  names  of  those  thou  offerest  in  prayer. 


I  know  thy  prayers  will  bring  me  safely  home, 

Where  I  shall  see  thee  with  God 's  own  saints 

stand ; 

He  placed  thee  here  to  light  the  treacherous 

way: 

A  precious  cup,  wrought  by  His  Master  Hand. 


Once  when   golden   seemed   the   world, 
And  golden  seemed  the  way, 

Joy  and  I  walked  together 
All  the  summer  day. 

Joy  put  garlands  in  my  hair. 

And  laughter  in  my  eyes. 
And  we  wandered  o'er  the  world. 

Seeking  Paradise. 

Years  and  years  I  dwelt  with  hei" — 

How  she  haunts  me  still! — 
All  the  little  shining  gifts 

Of  her  gay  goodwill. 

But  at  length  I  made     complaint, 

For  my  heart  grcAV  wise : 
''Rose-s  fade  and  bubbles  burst, — 

And  Avhere  is  Paradise?" 

"Paradise  in  seeking  lies, 

Quickly  Joy  replied : 
Here's  another  rose  more  fair 

Than  all  they  that  died." 

And  I  took  this  last  sweet  blooDi, 

Tore  its   petals  free; 
"Die  at  once,  since  die  you  m.ist; 

Phantoms   weary  me!" 

Then  I  turned  and  walked   aAvcy, 

Slow  and  strangely  still; 
Joy  gazed  after  in  amaze 

From  a  flower-crowned  liiU. 
Loretto,  Brunswick  Ave.  M.  0"B. 
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A    FRENCH-CANADIAN    HOLIDAY 


A  FEW  ^^'eeks  spent  in  an  ideal  French- 
Canadian  atmosphere  is  a  privilege  wor- 
thy of  commemoration  more  lasting  than 
iits  ephemeral  enjoyment.  This  Uinpretenti'ous 
tribute,  therefore,  to  scenes  and  people  and  ex- 
periences that  afforded  me  such  pleasure  last 
summer,  is  not  intended  for  a  travelogue,  but 
ratlier  for  an  appreciatlion  of  the  Lower  Cana- 
dians, the  lights  and  shades  of  whiose  ways  and 
characters  I  had  the  happiness  of  observing. 

Monti'eal  was  the  first  stopping-place  and 
although  linguistic  impressions  are  here  as  var- 
ied as  may  be  expected  in  a  large  city,  French 
niaturally  comes  into  prominence  ;  however,  rail- 
way information  and  advertisements  bilingual- 
ly  worded  rest  in  amiciable  propinquity.  Mon- 
treal is  too  well  known  to  call  fortii  paTticular 
comment,  but  a  certain  seiction  fenced  in  from 
tire  busy  world  without  and  in  reality  a  world 
in  itself,  calls  forth  words  of  wonder  and  praise 
wlnich  bear  repetition. 

The  Institution  on  Guy  streeit,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Grey  Nuns,  is  truly  a  marvel ! 
Here  may  be  seen  the  seven  aiges  of  man,  l)e- 
ginning  even  anterior  to  Sh'akespeare 's  "In- 
fant mewling  in  the  nurse's  arms";  the  remot- 
est specimen  of  the  genus  homo  lies  battling 
wiith  life  in  an  incubator,  while  successive  steps 
are  marked  by  progi-ess  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
the  skilful  management  of  hobby-horses,  and 
so  on,  until  presented  to  view,  are  the  last  rem- 
nants of  life's  hobby-horses,  faintly  cherished  in 
senile  decay.  And  beyond  even  the  seven  ages, 
may  be  seen  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  one  val- 
iant woman,  Madame  d'Youville,  their  saintly 


Foundress,  whose  tomb  lie®  in  the  underground 
vault  of  the  vast  building  and  the  furniture  of 
whose  room  may  be  seen  arranged  as  she  had  it 
well  nigh  two  centuries  ago. 

All  this  is  food  for  the  meditative  mind,  as 
is  also'  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the  order 
which  reigns  through  the  whole  building.  If 
the  active  mind  needs  stimulus  it  is  there  abun- 
danitly,  for  every  activity  thai  could  be  con- 
jectured is  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  life 
of  this  great  institution. 

Progressing  eastward  on  my  journey,  I  soon 
became  impregnated  with  the  exclusively 
French  atmosphere  into  which  I  had  passed. 
A  few  hours  in  Joliette  initiated  me  into  the 
element  which  was  to  prevail  during  my  stay 
in  Three  Rivers  and  in  Nicolet, — ^an  elemenit  of 
culture  and  grace  and  courtesy  in  which  the 
sipiritual   and   the   intellectual    preponderated. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Lower  Canada,  tlie 
outstanding  influences  are  the  cathedral,  the 
seminary  and  the  eonvenit,  which  pretentious 
buildings  in  some  small  towmsi  especially,  seem 
out  of  place;  but  only  to  the  observer,  not  to 
the  moralizer.  In  ihes^e  institutions  the  French 
language  iis  spoken  in  all  its  beauty,  the  tra 
ditional  Freneh  courtesy  is  preserved,  loyalty 
to  nation  and  to  family  and  to  God  is  fostered, 
and  in  consequence  the  French-Canadian  hoimes 
stand  out  as  mo<lels  to-day, — homes  Where  fam- 
ily life  i.s  lived  as  God  ordained. 

Charming  entertainment  was  received  in 
Joliette  from  a  Reverend  Professor  of  the  Sem- 
inary, a  typical  Abbe  of  the  classic  schools, 
who   prefei's   Conieille   and   Racine   ta  Vietor 
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Hugo.  His  parting  souvenir  was  a  pamplilet 
oil  St,  Thomas.  Aquinas,  a  seliolarly  production 
most  i.ntoi-estingly  written,  of  whicli  lie  is  the 
autlior. 

From  behind  tlie  grating  of  the  Precious 
Blood  convent  isisued  also  the  siame  Frenoli 
courtesy.  With  elegance  of  manner  and  enun- 
ciation tliat  would  have  graced  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  French  languaige  was  heard 
in  all  its  beauty,  and  I  realized  that  holy  re- 
cluses are  serving  a  naitionial  as  well  ais  a  reli- 
gious cause. 

Three  Rivers  held  t'lie  same  charm  and  here 
also  I  felt  the  triple  influence  of  cathedral, 
seminary  and  convent.  Not  alone  are  French 
manners  and  customs  preserved  and  traditions 
hoaioured,  but  in  equally  reverential  attitude, 
com'plian.ce  Avith.  the  Holy  Father's  wishes  con- 
cerning church  inusic,  is  admirably  sustained. 
Gregorian  Clrant  has  here  reached  a  point  of 
excellence  that  bidi^  fair  to  remain  unrivalle;! 
in  Canada.  From  behind  the  cloister  in  the 
Urs'uline  Convent,  and  echoed  by  the  pupils  in 
the  choir,  floated  the  wave-like  tones  in  exquis- 
ite harmony  as  if  angels  were  setting  them  in 
melodic  motion  to  the  rythmical  flutter  of  their 
winigs ! 

Response  to  the  Holy  Father's:,  appeal  is  evi- 
denced by  the  .'dinging  of  IIi,gii  Mass  and  Ves 
pers  every  Sunday,  an  achievement  which 
scarcely  elicits  surprise,  coming  from  reli- 
gious; but  on  the  part  of  young  school  girl-, 
it  l)espeaks  unexpected  appreciation  of  what 
is  best  in  cluurch  musiie,  as  well  as  sacrifice  re- 
quired before  reaching  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

In  the  cathedral  and  seminary,  under  the 
very  capable  direction  of  M.  I'Abbe  Turcotte, 
tlie  musiic  is  indisputably  excellent.  He  leaves 
nothing   undone    to    advance   this   good    cause, 


which  is  greatly  furthered  by  his  own  musical 
skill. 

Faithful  to  traditions,  the  greatest  honor 
prevails  at  Three  Rivers  for  the  beautiful 
shrine  at  Cap-de-la-Madeleine,  easily  accessible 
1)3"  boat  or  motor.  A  typically  winso.me  "petite 
demoi-selle"  who  maniaged  her  capacious  limou- 
sine with  wonderful  dexterity,  was  my  guide 
to  this  famous  shrine.  After  spinning  along 
over  a  })icturesque  country  road  we  reached 
llie  "Cap"  in  the  full  morning  glory  of  a  lovely 
June  day.  Ilei'e  the  story  of  the  slJrrine  was 
unfolded  to  us  and  we  realized  that  we  need 
not  go  abroad  for  sites  of  miraculous  favours; 
we  have  them  in  our  own  country  and  we  know 
them  not. 

The  sitory  goes  tha't  in  1652  a  colony  inha'bit- 
ed  the  "Cap"  and  were  subjected  to  untold 
hard'shiips;  poverty  and  frequent  attacks  from 
hostile  .savages  hiad  left  them  destitute  of  every- 
thing- save  tlie  consolation  Oif  their  Faith.  In 
the  .simple  little  church  they  had  erected.  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary  was  specially  honoured 
and  the  ever  increasing  devotion  was  si.gnally 
a'[)proved  of,  when  on  Oct.  12,  1904,  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Cloutier  of  Three  Rivers,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  distinguished  prelates,  placed  on  the 
statne  of  Notre  Dame  du  CVp,  a  crown  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  The  reason  of  this  honour 
lies  enshrined  in  the  annals  of  Cap-de-la-Made- 
leine. 

A  second  church,  built  in  1714,  was  in  1878, 
far  too  small  to  hold  the  ever  increasing  con- 
givgation,  so  it  was  decided  to  demolish  the 
old  church  and  to  build  a  more  commodious 
02ie.  The  stone  required  for  this  building  had 
to  be  brought  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  river 
aiul  the  only  hope  of  conveyance  was  over  the 
ice  wlien  the  river  would  freeze.  January  and 
February,  however,  came  and  Avent  and  the 
rivei-  did   not  freeze!     The  rosary  was  recited 
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pu'bliely     after     Mass;     the    pessimists     siaid :  sayinj>'  tho  rosai'y,  wlicii  public  |)ilgpimages  are 

"P^ncoiv  nil  cliapclct  inutile!"  but  the  hopeful  made. 

Cure  ixiscvcicd  in  pi-ayer.  Those  who  wei'e  iustnimeiital  iu  honouring 

On  Saturday,  .March  lo,  a  coverint^  of  snow  fiiis  shrine  were  Rev.  L.  Desilets,  Rev.  M.  Du- 

appeared  on  the  rivei-.  witli  pieces  of  iee  bk)wn  guay  and  Rev.  Father  F'rederie,  a  Pt'aJieis('an. 

there   by   tJK'  strong  wind.     After   N^'spers  on  Sinee  1902  the  parish  has  been  placed  in  charge 

Sunday,  a   priest  and  a  number  of  hj.s  sturdy  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  who  are  untiring  in  their 

parishlonei's  ventured  to  ei'oss  over  the  fragile  efforts  to   afford   pilgrims  every  spiritual  ad- 

surfaee,  a'lul  braving  aM  i)ei-il,  they  readied  the  vantage. 

<)|;p()site  side.     That  night  a  courageous  mail,  Leaving  Three  Rivers  with  the  pleasiantest 

M.  Fiavien  Bourassa,  succeeded  with  tremiend-  memories,  a  short  sail  along  the  St.  Ija  vrence 

ous  ditificulty  in  constructing  an  ice-bridge,  to  brought  me  to  Nicolet,  where  I  noticed  in  per- 

eross  which,  despite  the  darkness,  the  fatigue  lurps  a  more  accentuated  way,  the  i>reva.lonee 

and    the    danger,    eight    men    fearlessly    risked  of  religious  influence.     It  was  my  privileg'  to 

theii"  liives.     A  light  Ava's  kept  burning  in  the  i  eeeive  hospitality  at  th.e  Assumption  Conven' 

presbytery  windoAv  and  they  murmured  hope-  and  to  enjoy  ideal  French-Canadian  life  during 

fully:     ''II   n'y  a  rien  a  craindre:  M.  le  Cure  my   too   short   sojourn  there.     An   aitm<>sj)her" 

rck'ite  son  chapek't;  ce  sont  les  Ave  Maria  qui  of  culture   and   intellectuality  again   charmed 

nous  portent !"  me;     the     French   language  was   delightfully 

The  following  days  waggons  crossied  over,  a  spoken  on  all  side.s,  and  tiie  grace  and  courtesy 

full  hundred  of  them  laden  with  3,000  pounds !  pe.'uliar  to   the  French   people   reigned  every- 

When  the  last  load  of  stones  had  been  carried  Avh'cre.     An  additional  attraction  wais  the  sweet 

on  tlie  eighth  day,  the  ice  broke  up;  meaiuwhale  simplicity  <;f  the  pupils,  who  .sc'cm'ed  quite  ni;- 

not  a  single  accident  had  O'ccurred.     Tl.«  new  spoiled   by   the   world's  Avays;   they   we.-e  just 

church   was  built,  but  the  old  church  remains  llu'ir   naituial   selves  as  developed   in   such    i;,- 

ensh'rining  a  miraculous  statue  of  tlic  Bleswjed  voui'able  surroundings,   modest,   sxdf-posfsessed, 

X'irgin,   said   to   have   opened   its   eyes  on   sup-  good,  i)i'ous;  and  on  Conrmeincement  Day  looked 

pliants.     This   is   the   center   of   attrac  tioii   for  radiantly  haj)i)y  as  they  received  their  prizes,  in 

pilgrims  and    here   many   miracles   continually  their  pretty  white  frocks  with  high  necks  and 

occur.  long  sleeves ! 

Besides  the  shrine  i)r()p^'r  there  are  devo.  These  twentieth  century  young  girls  have 
tional  appeals  throughout  tlie  beautiful  sur-  n,)  "movies"  to  tea clli  them  modern  truths,  or 
rounding  park.  The  Stations  of  tiic  Cross  are  ralhicies.  and  among  them  dancing  would  be 
erected,  the  twelfth  being  a  duplicate  Calvary  cuisidered  as  Eugenie  Grandet  coiusidered  at- 
wiiicli  can  be  mounted,  and  the  fourteenth  a  feiidance  at  the  theatre,  "un  i>eclie  mortel"; 
tomb.  Hie  facsimile  of  our  Lord's  tomb  in  but  they  sing  like  birds  and  play  stringed  in- 
•b'rusalem.  Through  a  narrow  (b)()r  one  en-  stniments  skilfully  and  the  prize  roll  showed 
ters  and  beholds  a  figure  of  the  dead  Christ.  that  for  them  no  desirable  branch  of  education 
The  mysteries  of  the  Rosary  are  represented  was  neglected.  1  coukl  easily  picture  among 
in  bronze  tioui-es.  placed  at  intervals,  and  from  them  many  a  ".Maria  Chapck'laine,"  or  "Evan- 
one  to  the  other  the  faithful   "o  in  proce-sion.  u-eline."   with   the   excei)tion   that   these  young 
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girls  learn  philosophy  out  of  books  and  dis- 
cuss it  in  its  o^\Ti  terras,  while  thie  sweet  hero- 
inesf  of  fiction  learned  it  from  /their  own  pathe- 
tic experience. 

While  the  happy  parents  rejoice  in  such 
training  for  their  daug(hters:,  they  are  equally 
felicitous  in  the  education  imparted  to  their 
sons.  The  Seminary  at  Nicolet  must  necessar- 
ily  leave  its  stamp  on  any  boy  susceptible  to  the 
most  desirable  influence.  M.  le  Superieure  is  a 
scliolarly  Canon  whoise  very  appearance  is  en- 
nobling. The  graee  and  majesty  of  a  Cardimal 
Mercier  or  a  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  adorn  his 
person,  and  the  institute  reflects  his  intellectual 
power.  The  GregOirian  Clhaiit  at  Benedietion 
revealed  the  status  of  musical  aspirations,  as 
the  hundreds  of  voices  so  admirably  trained 
sang  God' 'iS  praises  as  they  onght  to  be  sung. 

To  furnish  relaxation  for  the  students,  an 
extensive  grove  back  of  the  seminary  has  been 
beautified  and  adapted  to  ainusementis.  As  we 
walked  through  it  beneath  the  thickly  vaulted 
foliage,  I  was  impressed  with  its  perfect  adaipti- 
bility  to  a  classic  haunt.  It  seemed  as  if  peri- 
patetic philosophers  should  saunter  between 
the  rows  of  trees  and  expectant  disciples  ^be 
there  to  greet  them. 

I'avoured  with  the  view  of  French-Cana- 
dian life  at  its  best,  I  was  desftined,  however, 
not  to  leave  my  interesting  locality  without 
sharing  in  a  scene  of  impressive  realism.  The 
morning  of  departure  was  dismal  in  the 
extreme ;  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  had  its 
monotony  relieved  only  by  flasbes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder.  The  little  boat  which 
had  brought  my  two  companions  and  me  acrosis, 
almoist  the  only  passengers  to  enjoy  the  scene 
from  its  small  deck,  was  now  awaiting  us,  but 
not  us  alone!  The  seminary  Ivad  closed  the 
previous  evening  and  priests  and  students  in 
goodly  numbers  were  embarking  bag  and  bag- 


gage. The  deck  oft'ered  no  shelter  as  the  rain 
poured  upon  it,  so  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  enter  the  dimimitive  cabin  where  even  the 
windows  eould  not  be  opened,  as  the  rain  dash- 
ed against  them.  Suggestive  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  at  first,  by  some  miracle  it  admitted 
us  all.  We  might  have  been  moire  commodious- 
ly  sheltered  were  it  not  for  a  rusty  stove  w'hieh 
monopolized  the  central  position  and  an  abund- 
ance of  life-saving  apparatus  (against  waiter 
only)  Avhich  ultimately,  however,  furnished 
fairly  comfortable  seats.  An  ascetic  looking 
young  priest  resting  on  one  lieap,  read  his  bre- 
viary very  piously;  a  tired  liabitant  on  another 
yielded  to  the  superior  power  of  Morpheus  and 
treated  us  to  spasmodic  exhibitions  of  his  full 
voeal  range;  in  the  ' Vinner-coaiPt "  of  the  cabin, 
separated  by  beams  only,  the  men  smoked  and 
between  times  sang  snatcheis  of  songs ;  a  white- 
robed  Dominican  added  his  interesting  quota 
to  tbe  scene  and  probably  the  two  nuns  helped 
to  preserve  the  decorum  which  prevailed;  a 
budding  French  poet,  likely  to  make  a  name 
through  his  pretty  verse,  discoursed  on  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  glories  of  litera- 
ture; a  youth  and  a  maiden  sat  serenely  side, 
by  side,  oblivious  of  all  save  "Love's  Young 
Dream'';  a  dear  old  lady  closed  her  eyes  to 
possible  distradtions  and  said  her  beads  de- 
voutly; and  the  writer  posed  as  a  "quiet  obser 
ver"  and  wished  for  the  talent  of  a  Balzac  to 
paint  the  scene  with  pictorial  realism ! 

It  seemed  so  like  his  "Jesus-Christ  en  Flan- 
dres, "  but  without  the  tragic  ending  and  the 
pathos,  for  "every  soul  got  safe  to  land''  and 
the  thunder  and  lightning  ceased  and  the  de- 
luge subsided  and  on  reacliing  Three  Rivers 
we  trusted  ourselves  to  land  without  any  olive 
))ranc'h  assurances  of  safety. 

The  aspects  of  French-Canadian  life  may 
possibly  be  manifold,  but  my  impressions  re- 
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mam  iiii'changed.  Seen  alt  their  best,  the  French 
Canadians  are  model  sustainers-  of  ideal  family 
liife,  of  respect  for  autliority,  of  venerati'on  for 
wholesome  traditions.  They  are  happy  among 
themselves  and  keen  to  preserve  their  national 
spirit;   where  holiness    and    culture  are  com- 


bined as  they  exist  in  the  seminaries  and  oon- 
venits,  the  youths  and  maidens  go  forth  enjoy- 
ing their  heritage,  to  preserve  their  nation's 
glory,  ''true  to  the  kindred  po-intis  of  heaven 
and  home." 

M.D.B. 


-^-^t^^^^tT^^ 


THE   COUNTRY    CHURCH 


A  RAY  of  warm,  yellow  sunlight  streamed 
in  through  the  stained-glass  window. 
Granny  Tucker's  old  Bible  lay  on  the 
rack,  suffused  in  shining  gold,  as  though  its 
inner  beauty  shone  forth  through  the  neat, 
grey  calico  covering.  The  same  ray  of  sun 
made  her  folded,  white  hands  seem  almost 
transparent  against  her  black  silk  dress. 

Granny  was  proud  of  this  dress.  Had  not 
her  son,  Peter,  sent  it  to  her  froim  the  city? 
And  the  first  time  she  had  worn  it  was  she 
not  serenely  aware  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Dale?  It  mattered  little  to  Granny 
Tucker  that  this  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
that  now  the  dress  was  sadly  out  of  date.  It 
was  her  Sunday  dress,  and  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability, continue  to  be  her  Sunday  dress  till 
the  day  she  died.  It  was  Granny's  intention 
to  wear  it  forever,  after  that  day. 

The  cho'ir  filed  slowly  in,  now.  The  little 
cpngregation  rose,  and  watched  the  snowy- 
surplieed  figures  take  their  places  as  they  stang. 
Granny  listened,  and  heard  tlie  voice  of  Peter, 
Jr.,  ring  sweetly  and  clearly  above  the  other 
boyish  voices.  How  like  his  father  at  that 
age! 

The  dear  old  lady  remembered  when  she  and 
Samuel  had  proudly  marched  down  the  aisle 
of  the  Dale  church,  forty  years 'before  this,  fol- 


lowed by  seven  little  Tuckers.  And  the  seven 
little  Tuckers  liad  sat  very  still  and  listened 
to  three  more  Tuckers,  not  so  little,  singing 
in  the  choir. 

Granny  allowed  her  mind  to  wander  a  lit- 
tle. She  saw  to-day,  in  the  congregation,  the 
same  people  that  she  had  seen  every  Sunday 
for  years.  Most  of  the  young  people  left  the 
Dale  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  all  the  little 
school  could  teach  them.  The  more  fortunate 
ones  went  to  college. 

The  doctor  and  his  bride,  and  the  young 
dentist  and  his  sister,  who  was  visiting  him 
from  the  city,  were  the  really  up-to-date  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation. 

Canon  Martin's  clear  voiee  broke  the  traiji 
of  Granny's  thought.  The  service  went  on: 
"Here  endeth  the  first  lesson." 

The  church  was  in  quietness,  waiting  for 
the  organ  to  strike  the  opening  chords  of 
"From  Greenland's  Icy  Monntain."  The  boy 
at  the  pump  was  not  supplying  the  required 
aiinount  of  air  to  make  the  organ  respond  to 
the  touch  of  the  organist.  As  the  congregation 
waited,  they  heard  the  familiar  clump  of  Silly 
Jim's  shoes,  up  the  aisle.  Granny  remembered 
seeing  this  same  performance  every  Sunday 
for  years.  But  it  never  failed  to  provoke  an  in- 
wai'd  smile,     The  old  carpenter  hobbled  up  to 
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tlie  front  pew.  Standing  in  the  aisle,  lie  seized 
one  end  of  tbe  scarf  which  was  regarded  by 
the  Dale  inhabitants  as  a  part  of  Jim ;  in- 
deed, just  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his  arm 
or  leg,  because  he  wore  it  in  all  kinds,  of  wea- 
ther. He  started  to  unAvind  it.  Around  and 
around  went  his  arm  until  the  old  muffler 
touched  the  carpet,  that  carpet,  the  funds  for 
Miiich  thie  good  ladies  of  the  Guild  h'ad  held  a 
Home-cooking  and  Embroidery  Sale.  But  still 
Jim  unwound,  and  finally  he  reaiched  the  other 
end.  Then  began  the  process  of  rolling  it  up 
into  a  neat  little  Ijundle.  This  accomplished, 
the  old  man  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  de- 
voutly for  some  minutes. 

"Now"!  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  whispered 
Freddie  Geddes  to  his  squirming  KttLe  brothers. 
The  boys  giggled,  and  father  Geddes  reproved 
them  with  a  look  which  spoke  a  language  that 
they  fully  understood.  They  relapsed  into  an 
angelic  stillness.  Granny  heard  the  youngster's 
version  of  the  prayer,  and  agreed  with  it.  For, 
I'ising  from  his  knees,  Silly  Jim  settled  himself 
comfortably  on  his  "pillow"  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  sound  asleep.  Some  of  the  other 
men  in  the  congregation  envied  the  old  car- 
penter, for  there  was  no  angular  elboAv  at  his 
side  to  probe   him  into  wakefulness. 

After  the  singing  of  the  second  hymn  the 
old  lady  saw  hawk-faced  Annie's  thin  lips  dis- 
appear entirely  in  a  liard  line.  She  was  the 
landlady  of  the  meanest  boarding-hous'C  in  the 
Dale,  and  was  a  notorious  old  crank.  Granny 
found  the  object  of  her  attention  by  following 
her  gaze.  It  was  fastened  firmly  on  the  pew 
across  the  aisle.  Dr.  Crawford's  hand  slid 
along  the  seat  and  his  fingers  entwined  them- 
selves around  the  tiny  grey  suede-glovcd  ones 
of  his  bride.  Granny  guessed  the  reason  why 
the  old  crank  looked  so  shocked.  It  was  be- 
cause .she  was  jealous.     She  had  "set  her  bon- 


net" many  times  in  her  day,  but  the  face  under 
tbe  bonnet  always  discouraged  Ww-^e  who 
glanced  beneath  the  black  plumes  which  nodded 
on  it  incessantly.  Many  ruined  reputations  lay 
in  the  path  of  Annie's  sharp  tongue.  For  what 
she  did  not  know  about  people  she  surmised. 

"Hymn  number  four  hundred  and  fourteen. 
'Rock  of  Ages  Cleft  for  Me,'  "  announced 
Canon  Martin.  The  people  rose  and  sang,  with 
less  harmony  than  enthusiasm,  the  latter  of 
which  they  had  plenty. 

Christopher  Cross,  Esquire,  familiarly  known 
a'S  Oriss  Cross,  pro]>riet'()r  of  the  Dale's  gro- 
cery, hnrdware,  drygoods  and  confectionery 
store  com'bined.  rocked  back  and  forth  on  his 
square-toed,  tan  brogues,  verging  on  the  yellow 
shade.  Back  and  forth,  the  hymn-book  cla'sped 
in  his  fat,  dijnpled  hands,  behind  his  back,  he 
swayxl  in  perfect  time  with  the  music.  He 
.sweH'xl  the  "Amen"  with  a  thunderous  voice 
and   sank  exhausted  to  his  seat. 

The  service  drew  to  a  close,  and  Granny 
lieHrd  the  familiar  jingle  from  the  Ijennox  ])ew. 
L**onard  Lenox,  the  Dale  baker,  sat  and  fin- 
g','red  the  cluange  in  his  pocket.  His  red  face 
and  fringe  of  hoary  hair  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Santa  Clans.  His  faee,  like  the  good 
old  St.  Nick's,  i-adiated  good  nature,  and  he 
was  about  as  popular  with  the  children  as  the 
aforementioned  gentleman.  Many;  were  the 
spicy  buns  and  rick  cakes  thiat  found  their  way 
from  the  bakery  into  the  hands  of  the  Dale's 
younger  generation. 

The  mellow  keys  of  the  old  organ  yielded 
fprtli  the  notes  of  Grainiy's  favourite  hymn. 
The  gruff  and  the  shrill  voices  'blended  with 
those  of  the  boys  and  only  (x-casionall}' 
Granny's  ear  caught  a  really  beautiful  note. 

The  last  notes  faded-  and  the  choir  had 
filed  out  by  the  time  the  "Amen''  was  i-eached. 

The     sun     now     flooded  the   church.     The 
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glowing  rays  toudicd  the  l>al(l  licnds,  tlic  curly  (rod,  and  all  God's  love  is  given  to  each  one 
ones,  the  weird  bonnets  and  a  very  few  up-  individually,  whatever  hi«  iMiculiarities  may 
to-date    hats,   alike.     Granny   though't,   "They       be. 

are   all   luniible   worshipp'ers   in   the   H(mse    of  Isobel  (Griffiths.    '26. 

Loretto  Academy,  Niagai'a   Falls. 


-^^-^^^^fltT^-^ 


A  ffipBttng  l^lntt  fnr  ®mo 


By  G.  B.  K..  May  8th,  1924 


I've  built  a  simple  little  home, 

A  restimg  place  for  two; 
(Where  all  day  long  gay,  warbling  birds 

About    their   busy    tasks   are    heard 
And  whisp'ring  trees  by  breezes  stirred, 

Surround  mv  home  for  two. 


Ens'hrined  within  one  marble  couch 
My  loved  one  calmly  sleeps^; 

A  smile  upon   his  lips  impressed. 

His  gi'acious  hands  across  his  breast. 

His  eager,  busy  feet  at  rest — 
All  earthly  taskis  well  done. 


And  tben  beside  my  lille  home 
I've   planted  flowers  s-weet ; 

For-get-me-nots   and    mignonette. 
Shy   valley  lilies,  violets 

And  bleeding  hearts   I'd  not  forget, 
Because  he  loved  them  so. 


Some  day  1  too  shall  rest  within 

This  little  house  for  two, 
Meanwhile,  God  send  His  presence  here 

To  guide  and  help  me  and  to  eheer. 
As  o'er  and  o'ei-  his  words  I'll  he^r: 

"You'll  come  to  mc  e'er  long,  my  dear.' 


This  quiet  little  house  of     mine 

Has   oidy  one   H<mal!    rooan ; 
A  marble  couch  on  either  side — 

A  Cross  between — whose  shadows  hide 
My  tear-dimmed  eyes — till  ebbing  tide 

Shall  bear  me  on  to  h.im. 


In  that  far  distant  land,  I  know 

'Hi.s  spirit  waits  for  me, 
To  greet  me  on   that    other  shore. 

When   all    my   lonely  journey  o'er, 
I'll  be  with   him  for  evermore 

In  a  Heaveidv  home  for  two. 
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AN  EXPONENT  OF  CATHOLIC  CULTURE 

By  MARIE  ANTOINETTE  DE   ROULET 


AMONG  those  Oatholics  whose  amazing  ver- 
satiility  fits  them  for  a   Mi'ssion,   rather 
than  a  Profession,  is  Ceicilia  Mary  Young 
whose  Mission  it  is,  by  the  exercise  of  her  tal- 
ents, dramatic,  literary  and  musical,  to  vindi- 
cate Catholic  Culture. 

This  culture  is  a  union  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  Icarniing  and  the  eiviliz'aitiion  of  antiquity, 
transmitted  and  transformeid  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  the  rich  folk-thiought  and  cliival- 
ric  cultivation  of  tine  much-maligned  Middle 
Ages;  and  with  the  most  scholarly,  as  w"ell  as 
the  most  romantic,  works  of  the  moderns.  The 
most  authentic  characteristics  of  any  modern 
European  or  American  civilization  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Catholic  Tradition,  as  liiave 
whatever  truths  are  contained  in  any  religious 
system.  Aside  from  its  Supe'rnatural  cliarac- 
ter,  the  Churcii  bas  influenced  "the  world  tre- 
mendously as  the  exponent  of  a  Philosophy, 
a  Civilization,  a  Culture.  It  is  so  thiat  Hilaire 
Belloe  treats  it  in  his  lectures  on  the  future  of 
Europe. 

It  is-  this  aspect  of  the  Church  thiat  com- 
mands the  respeet  of  non-Catholics  for  its  in- 
tellectual force.  The  'aible  practice  of  any  art 
or  craft  by  a  Cathotlic  increases  culture  within 
the  Church  and  serves  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  without  the  Fold  to  the  Catholic  heritage, 
— to  admit  iignorance  of  which,  is  to  confess 
a  defect  in  one's  edueation.  It,  therefore,  dir- 
eetly  or  indii-ectly,  extends  the  influenice  of  the 
Church. 

Such  is  the  function  of  Miss  Young's  d'ram>a- 
tic  work,  thi-ougli  which  she  is  best  known.  It 
is  widely  diversified  in  scope, — including,  as  it 


does  not  only  the  direction  and  prodiuction  of 
amateur  plays  and  pageants;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances', the  initiation  and  perpetuation  of  tlie 
Catholic  Little  Theatre  impulse,  but  also  the 
preparation  of  Dramiatie  Exhibits,  membership 
on  tihe  Editorial  Board  of  the  Oatholie  Drama 
Guild,  and  innumerable  services  to  fellow-dra- 
matic-workers— ^and  it  influences  her  other  ■ae- 
tivities,  literary  and  musicial. 

A  hairpesft  of  no  mean  power,  her  recitals 
take  the  form  of  dra.m'atie  monologuesi  with 
musical  accompaniment,  while  her  composi- 
tions for  the  Irish  Harp  were  written  as  a  con- 
comitiant  to  the  performance  of  the  Yeats'  ver- 
sion of  "Deirdre." 

In  like  manner  her  literary  work,  aside  from 
her  labors  as  a  writer  of  plays  and  a  deviser 
of  pageaaits,  deals  chiefly  with  things  drama- 
tic in  general:  and,  in  particular,  with  the 
''raison  d'etre"  of  Amateur  Theatriealsi,  their 
animating  ideals  and  the  methods  of  their  exe- 
cution. 

An  intensive  experience  in  the  production 
and  direction  of  Home,  College  and  Commiun- 
ity  Drama,  has  served  to  strengthen  Miss 
Young's  eonviction  as  to  its  salutory  effect 
upon  old  and  young,  the  well  and  the  sick.  In 
this  last  respect  her  experiments  in  amateur 
dramatics  for  invalids  may  lead  the  way  to  new 
developmients  in  Occupational  Theirapy,  since 
iji  one  institution  where  theatricals  were  intro- 
duced under  her  direction,  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, it  Avas  found  that  the  morale  of  the  per- 
formers was  greatly  improved  thereby,  and 
their  physical  condition  benefitted  materially. 

The  value  of  amateur  dramiatics  as  a  bene- 
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ficial  recreation  for  both  the  temporary  aii<l 
the  permanent  inTalid,  is  equalled  by  its  use  in 
opening  new  vistas  of  amusement  and  occupa- 
tion to  the  physiically  handicapped,  wliO'se  in- 
terests in  this  field  are  served  by  two  of  Miss 
Young's  own  plays:  her  clever  arrangement 
of  Jolin  Farrell's  "The  Dumb  Girl  of  Genoa'' 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  ''Eileen  Aroon," 
Avlvieh  is  perhaps  the  only  drama  in  existan'ce 
that  was  written  express'ly  "to  be  acted  by  the 
blind  for  the  blind." 

Another  new  departure  from  stereotyped 
forms  is  apparenit  in  tlie  two  M'oruo-dramas 
from  lier  pen:  " Jos-epliine,"  a  vivid  imperson- 
ation and  exemplification  of  the  cliaracter  and 
vicissitudes  of  thie  unfortunate  Empress;  au'l 
"Emmett,"  a  singularly  sympatbetic  interpre- 
tation of  the  gallant  Irish  Patriot,  through  his 
swoctheartt,  Sarah  Curran.  Given  witli  liarp 
accompaniment,  these  dramas  form  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  author's  repertoire  for 
the  Lecture  Guild,  of  which  she  luas  been  a 
member  since  1920. 

'Influenced  by  Irish  and  Frencli  History  in 
tlie  conception  of  "Emmett"  and  of  "Jose- 
pliine,"  Miss  Young  has-aMowed  tlie  spirit  of 
American  Hisitory  to  make  itself  felt  in  tlie 
sli-aping  of  her  other  plays,  wlrlch  include  "Mr. 
Washington  Visits  Castlewood,"  skilfully  ar- 
ranged from  Thackeray's  "Virginians." 

An  appealing  little  one-aet  dramia  with  a 
Civil  War  setting  is  "on  a  Kentucky  Stair- 
Case,"  which  lendsi  itself  readily  to  perform- 
ance in  any  home  equipped  witli  a  stair-'case. 

More  extended  in  scope  is  "The  Illini 
Trail,"  a  Fageant-Play  presenting  the  chief 
episodes  in  the  History  of  Illinois,  from  its  in- 
ception in  tlie  days  of  Father  Marquette, 
tbrough  the  exploits  of  La  Salle  and  Tonti,  tlie 
devoted  heroism  of  the  eJesuit  and  Recollet 
Missionaries,  the   charm  of  the  early  Fi-enicb 


settlements',  the  stirring  days  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  the  Admission  intto  the  Union. 
the  Convenition  that  nominated  Lincoln,  and 
the  World's  Columbian  Expedition,  to  the  final 
scene  that  symbolizes  the  progress  and  pros- 
l)erity  of  the  present  day.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  plays  of  its  kind  in  which  one  can  discern 
the  Catholic  forces  among  those  wlio  sliaped 
the  destinies  of  Illinois, 

The  performance  of  this  Pageant  in  Chica- 
go, during  the  Illinois  Centeimial  Celebration 
of  1918,  for  which  it  was  written,  inaugurated 
]\liss  Young's  public  work  in  dramatics  and 
the  drama,  as  well  as  in  thosie  minor  activities 
that  are  the  inevitable  result  of  her  mission 
as  an  exponent  of  Catholic  culture. 

Th'at  one,  at  least,  of  those  missionary  ac- 
tivities, antediated  this  is  suspected  by  those 
readers  of  "America"  Avho  were  interested  in 
the  "Children's  Crusade  for  Peace,"  initiate<l 
in  its  columns  in  1915  by  "C.M.Y." 

In  firm  agreement  with  those  who  believe 
that  the  most  successful  method  of  minimizing 
the  corrupt  and  immoral  Stage  of  to-day  lies 
in  opposing  to  its  tawdry  conunercialisini!,  ar- 
tistic, entertaining,  and  ethically  sound  ama- 
teur theatricals,  Miss  Young  has  i-endered  tliem 
much  invaluable  service,  not  the  slightest  of 
this  being  the  compilation  of  her  "Catalog 
and  Review  of  Plays  for  Amateurs,"  wliic'h  is 
iasued  by  the  Loyola  University  Press. 

Altliough  Miss  Katherine  Bregy  wa«i  the 
first  in  this  field,  with  her  List  of  Plays  suit- 
a'ble  for  Catholic  Schools,  Miss  Young  is  the 
first  to  originate  a  Catalog  listing  plays  for 
people  of  all  ages.  The  Catalog  reviews  the 
popidar  one-act  genre,  tbe  National  and  Folk 
Dramas  of  foreign  countries,  Plaj'S  with  his- 
toric settings.  Pageants,  Pantomines,  Enter- 
tainments for  invalids  and  tlie  physdeally  handi- 
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ciaipped,  'ais  ^^ell  a<s  wholestome  drama  for  men. 
women  and  childreiii. 

Uri'daunted  by  the  Avearisome  task  of  read- 
ing, weeding-  out,  and  anno'tating  luinidred.s  of 
plays,  and  undiseouriatged  by  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  se'curing  siuffieient  Catliolic  p^ays,  tlio 
compiler  has  produced  a  book  the  practieal 
usefulness  of  which  h'as  been  demonstinated  by 
the  early  exhaustion  of  thie  first  edition. 

The  siecond  edition  iis  even  more  useful, 
.since  it  contains^  a  conipLe'te  index  of  authors 
and  titles,  mau}^  additional  plays,  and:  a  table 
of  characters. 

(Serviceable  as  the  Catalog  is  to  all  Drama- 
tic AVO'rkers,  its  value  is  furtiher  accentuated 
by  Miss  Young's,  contri'but'ion  to  the  cause  of 
(.'atho.Hc  Drama-— the  institution  and  develop- 
meuit  of  tlie  Service  Depairtnient  of  the  Drama 
Guild  of  America.  Thifs  Department  ofit'ens  au- 
tlvoritative  advice  in  regard  to  cliooising,  inter- 
preting, and  presenting  plays,  and  the  solution 
of  the  many  problems  incident  to  ithicir  produc- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  indispensable  a;s  a.re  her  ser- 
vices along  these  lines,  Miiss  Young's  publi" 
Avants  Avork  from  her  of  a  more  peixsonal 
stamp;  slnice  Art  is,  after  all,  the  expression 
of  pensonality  imbued  Avith  a  universal  appeal 
ami  projeeted  Avith  a  fin-Jshed  technique.  Such 
teehnique  is  hers,  Aviiile  universal  and  indivi- 
dual values  ar(!  evident  in  her  plays.  It  is, 
therefore,  eagerly  antieipated  that  her  dra- 
matic poAver  Avill  manife.'-:.t  it.self  in  further 
contributions  to  that  for  which  she  has  so  un- 
tiringly labored-the   Catholic  Drama. 


Mntxn  g>0ti9 — Artap !  Ariar ! 

Dawns  not  the  day  without  thy  Avakening  eyes; 

The  mist  that  in  them  lies 
Delays  the   blcKssom  of  the  Eastern  skies. 
'Tis  at  their  light  alone  the  darkness  tlies, 

And   Night,   desipairinig,    dies: 
Behold  thine  altar  free  for  sacrifice! 
Arise !    Arise ! 

—Father  Tabb. 


^ximtt 

The  Avaves  do  not  tell  the  cold,  silent  moon 

That  tliey  yield  to  her  influence; 

The  dcAv  in  the  heart  of  the  rose 

Does  not  speak  of  its  bliss; 

The  honey-bee  laden  Avith  clo\'ei"-sAveetsi 

Whispers,  not  Avhenee 

It  sipped,  nor  reveals  the  dear  name 

Of  the  floAver  that  received  its  .soft  kiss. 

The  sunlight  tliat  .scatters  at  noon 

Dazzling  gems  o'er  the  earth. 

The  vine   })ressing  close 

To  its  tendrils,  the  branch  as  it  sways 

And  Avith  kindred  branch  lovingly  meets, — - 

All   are   silent,   repressing  their  mirth. 

May  not  I  be  the  same, 

Aye,  mutely  ]-esponsive  always ! 

M.B.D. 
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AN    ALLEGORY 


Youth  sat  on  tlie  doorstep  as  dusk  was  fall- 
iiLg,  and  wistful,  asked  of  me,  "Tell  me,  good 
Mother,  is  it  tru^  that  all  life's  loveliest  things 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  mortals?  When  I  was 
Somali,  I  clutched  at  the  sunbeams  eagerly,  and 
they  danced  away  from  beneath  my  very  fin- 
gers. As  I  grew  older,  I  reached  in  vain  in  the 
blosisoming  garden  for  the  lost  spirit  of  Beauty 
I  knew  was  wandering  there.  I  plucked  tiie 
red  i*ose  and  lifted  petal  by  velvet  petal  till 
I  came  to  the  tender  heart  of  it,  but  the  source 
of  its  sweet  perfume  I  could  not  discover. 
The  skylark  sang  for  me  as  only  a  skylark  can, 
a  pure,  passionate  flood  of  music,  outpouring 
from  a  slender  biixl-tliroat,  but  lo !  the  song 
died  away,  and  I  could  recapture  it  never  more. 
I  talked  awhile  with  Sin,  and  he  told  me  that 
even  one's  ideals  are  lost  to  one  in  the  world's 
maze  of  experiences.  I  spoke  to  Age,  and  Age 
showed  me  her  withered  cheek  from  which  the 
glow  had  gone  forever.  Ambition  speaks  sadly 
of  hope  never  realized,  and  Fame  calls  his  crys- 
tal palace  an  empty  tomb.  Love  calls  me  now, 
but  Love  is  sacrifice ;  Midsummer  is  upon  the 
world,  but  midsummer  nights  fill  me  with  a 
sadness  I  cannot  name.  The  very  stars  in  their 
far-away  orbits  hush  Youth's  happy  heart  to 
an  awesome  quiet ;  this  elusive  scent  in  the 
darknesis,  whence  comes  it?  Why  can  I  not 
reach  out  and  capture  it  in  my  restless  fingers? 
The  breeze  that  steals  in  and  out  among  the 
leaves  and  blows  back  the  grasses  and  ruffles 


this  golden  hair  of  mine,  it  maddens  me ;  it  is 
elusive,  unconquerable,  tantalizing.  The  pur- 
ple mist  on  the  distant  hills,  the  silver  sheen 
of  the  moonlit  water,  the  drowsiness  that  steals 
into  my  garden  and  touches  the  flowers  to  rest, 
the  very  spirit  of  wopship  in  my  heart — why 
must  they  all  be  will-o4he-wisps,  vaigue,  haunt- 
ing things  whose  loveliness  lures  on,  only  to 
elude,  and  beckons  but  to  baffle  and  bewilder  ? ' ' 

As  Youth  spoke  thus  passionately,  Love, 
who  is  Sacrifice,  stepped  from  the  shadows  and 
laid  in  her  restive  arms  a  little  child,  whose 
tender  cheek  was  lall  aflush  with  slumber, 
whose  silky  hair  was  mussed  and  whose  darling 
head  drooped  like  a  drowsy  rose,  ere  it  fell 
contentedly  to  its  curve  in  Youth's  slender 
throat. 

Magically,  the  petulance  departed  from 
Youth's  lips,  and  into  her  eyes  came  the  hush- 
ed tenderness  that  was  the  Madonna's  bequest 
to  aill  good  women  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  consecrated  burden  of  motherhood.  Slow- 
ly she  bent  her  head  to  bestow  a  kiss  upon  the 
baby's  brow,  so  soft  that  it  did  not  awaken 
him. 

I  turned  away  with  a  sigh.  "Ah,  Youth,  I 
murmured,  "not  all  Life's  loveliest  things  are 
beyond  our  reach."  And  Dusk  fell  upon  the 
picture. 

Anne  Sutherland. 
Guelph,  Ontario. 
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ONE    SUMMER'S    PILGRIMAGE 


CHAPTER  IV.— LUCERNE,  PARIS,  LOURDES 


HAVE  you  ever  made  your  way  out  of  Italy 
in  mid- June  when  the  vs-uramer  beat  be- 
comes a  little  too  ardent?  and  bave  you 
taken  the  route  marked  out  so  accurately  on 
the  colored,  folder,  half  map,  half  diagram, 
given  you  as  you  leave  Milan  for  Lucerne? 
If  so,  no  account  of  this  paradise,  lying  at  the 
foot  o>f  the  Alps  and  all  but  isurrounded  by  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  world,  will 
seem  too  highly  colored.  On  the  other  band, 
isi  the  pleasure  still  in  store  for  you?  If  so, 
it  will  seem  the  grossest  exaggeration.  But 
the  piilgrims  pronounced  this  part  of  their 
journey  an  unmixed  delight,  one  in  which  body 
as  well  as  soul  bad  a  good  sliare. 

The  little  rail  coach  glided  gently  along, 
now  past  stretches  of  country  laid  out  in  fruit 
orchards,  whose  trees  supported  garlandis  of 
grape  vines,  as  well  as  their  own  burdens  of 
pears,  apricots,  or  olives ;  now  skirting  the  most 
ravishing  little  villages  and  townsi^  some  of 
them  ne'stled  picturesquely  on  the  eomforta'ble 
side  of  one  of  the  mountains  that  form  a  con- 
tinuous chain  in  this  part  of  Italy;  again,  alter- 
nately dipping  into  a  tumielled  mountain  and 
circling  its  narrow  ledges.  Nearly  all  objects 
in  the  valley  below  looked  like  children's  toys 
— a  motor  car,  resemibling  a  black  beetle,  a  man 
angling  by  a  stream  with  a  red  sunshade  over 
iiis  head,  like  a  crimsson  toad-stoo'l.  Circling 
down  again,  there  is  a  transformation  no  less 
magical.  A  little  streak:  on  the  hillside,  the 
merest  thread  of  white  in  a  seam  of  rock,  turns 
out  to  be  a  dashing  water-fall  comiii,g  from  a 
fissure  fifty,  a  hundred,  two  hoindred  feet  long. 


One  cannot  exaggerate  when  going  through 
the  Alps,  rather  one  lacks  terms  to  do  its  won- 
ders and  delights  the  scantest  justice.  The  en- 
gineering skill  which  achieved  a  passage 
through  and  around  such  huge  obstructionis,  is 
little  short  of  miraculous. 

The  air  'breathed  in  while  going  through 
the  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  twenty  minutes 
long,  h  unple-asantly  laden  Avith  gas,  but  one 
forgets  that  in  the  fresh  breeze  laden  with 
scent  of  shrub  and  wild  flower  which  refreshes 
the  senses  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  route. 
Once  clear  of  the  dark  passage-way,  the  flood 
of  si.ghts  and  sounds  and  odors,  lifts,  one  beyond 
the  power  of  the  longest  tunnel  to  depresis. 

The  sail  from  Fliielen  to  Lucerne,  on  that 
most  heavenly  of  lakes,  so  clear  and  still  that 
every  tower  and  chalet  and  bower  of  greenery 
has  its  reflection  more  beautiful  than  itself, 
will  never  leave  the  memory.  Tine  Pilgrims 
stored  up  images  otf  it  all,  which  will  refresh 
them  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

It  was  raining  when  the  vessel  reached  Lu- 
cerne, but  the  sky  still  held  a  mysterious  re- 
serve of  light,  which  no  cloudinesis  could  ob- 
scure, and  the  air  was  fresh  and  invigorating. 
Everything  combined  to  produce  on  the  pil- 
grims an  elation  of  mind  unusual,  but  far  fnnn 
unwelcome.  The  ni'ghts  were  cool  and  quiet. 
The  pleasure-seekers  evidently  reckoned  sleep 
among  the  advantages  to  be  secured.  But  the 
proprietor  of  the  quiet  hotel,  to  which  Cook's 
agency,  prompted  by  the  Pi'lgrims'  desires, 
directed  them,  met  them  with  the  sad  tale  that 
it  had  been  raining  in  Lucerne  for  six  weeks, 
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almost  without  a  break.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
him,  in  spite  of  his  melancholy  face.  That 
meant  six  weeks  of  dasJied  ho^es  for  him,  and 
he  said  he  hoped  they  brought  better  luck 
along  with  them.  Fortunately  they  did,  for  af- 
ter one  day  more  of  it,  some  britght  weather 
set  in,  and  people  availed  themselves  thereof 
in  every  way  possible.  Groups  of  'mountain- 
climbers  passed  by  at  eveiy  turn;  boat  whis- 
tles in  the  harbour  invited  everyone  early  in 
the  morning  to  embark  and  explore  the  chain 
of  lakes  and  the  enchanting  spots  on  its  bor- 
ders, fo-r  the  rest  of  the  day.  An  open-air  mu- 
sic hall  near  the  main  thoiroughfare  held  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  concerts  to  beguile  those 
who  could  manage  tO'  feel  anything  resembling 
ennui. 

Early  Mass,  or  a  series  of  Masses  at  the 
"Hofkirke"  that  crowned  the  main  street  with 
its  twin  eone-shaiped  towers,  and  flung  its  morn- 
ing message  in  a  melody  of  bells,  was  a  feature 
of  the  day's  program,  and  lent  it  value  by 
infinite  degrees,  especially  when  six  Masses 
were  said  at  the  same  time,,  and  one  felt  six 
tiines  'blessed  and  happy  because  of  them. 

There,  one  evening,  an  organ  recital  was 
given  by  H.  R.  and  F.  J.  Bri^jtenbach— father 
and  son.  It  wound  up  with  an  original  Pas- 
toral-Fantasie  of  singular  beauty,  one  that, 
while  it  gave  the  musicians  a  chance  to  reveal 
their  genius,  showed  off  all  the  fine  points  in  the 
great  organ.  People  were  admitted  by  ticket 
into  the  church,  and  while  there,  observed  as 
much  reverent  decorum  as  they  would  have 
d'one  had  the  oocasion  been  a  purely  religious 
one. 

One  needn't  be  young  again  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
plays in  the  shop-windows  and  staills  in  Lu- 
cerne. Most  of  the  wares  are  works  of  art. 
The  wood-earved  articles,  ranging  in  import- 
ance from  a  Ij^e-sissed  bear  to  a  tiny  wayside 


shrine,  an  inch  high,  are  not  only  ingenious 
and  novel — though  some,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  only  curious  and  grotesque — but  they  bear 
testimony  to  th  ?  industry  of  the  people,  who 
spend  their  winter  months  preparing  for  these 
summer  sales.  How  mueh  moire  interesting 
this  labour  of  their  hands  than  the  turning  out 
of  machine-made  articles,  which  abound  in  our 
own  country !  The  spick  and  span-ness  of 
everything  here,  from  the  orderly  parks  and 
gardens,  to  the  blue  and  white  enameled  street- 
cars, the  very  floors  of  which  are  immaculate, 
betrays  the  thoroughness  which  is  seeond  na- 
ture to  this  sturdy  race.  A  little  less  strenu- 
oiusness  along  material  lines,  a  little  less  of 
"this  worldness"  which  as  a  rule,  hardens  the 
lines  in  their  faces  and  unspiritualizes  the 
eountenanee,  might  be  desirable;  but  their 
hardy  lives,  mam-  of  them  spent  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  their  mountain  homes,  must  be  held 
responsible. 

Though  it  wasi  the  latter  part  of  June, 
troops  of  children  going  to  school  as  early  as 
eight  o'clock  were  met.  Even  their  faces  re- 
flected something  oif  the  .grimness  and  severity 
of  their  elders,  as  if  life  were  a  no  less  serious 
aft'air  for  them. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  very  tops 
of  one  or  two  of  the  great  moiuntains  which 
form  a  rampart  around  the  eity,  were  inhabited. 
Their  summits  are  daily  scaled  by  the  most 
dauntless  climbei's,  though  an  electric  railway 
threads  the  sharp  steeps  for  the  less  valiant. 
At  night  search-lights  swing  round  the  valley, 
inviting  the  adventurous  to  make  the  ascent 
and  to  drink  chocolate  or  tea  in  the  pavillions 
up  there,  if  only  to  revive  their  frozen  spirits 
and  remind  them  that  it  is  still  soinuner  down 
below.  Of  course  it  is  alwiays  cold  on  these 
heights,  as  well  as  windy.  Even  those  who  re- 
spond to  the  invitation,  admit  that  the  experi- 
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€n.ce  i®  more  thrilling  than  agreeable.  As  for 
tihe  Pilgrims,  they  were  content  to  say  "Good 
moirning!"  to  Mt.  Rigi,  the  king  of  mountains 
here,  happily  visible  from  their  windows  when 
the  s<ky  was  clear,  and  to  see  his  form  reflected 
in  the  waters  below,  with  all  of  his  fair,  and 
non€  of  his  fearsome  features. 

One  is  sure  to  make  a  few  mistakes  on  a 
first  pilgrimage,  and  to  learn  wisdom  too  late. 
Let  me  warn  my  readers,  when  they  outline 
their  travels  through  Europe,  to  leave  two 
weeks,  at  the  very  least,  for  their  stay  in  Lu- 
cerne, or  their  departure  will  be  filled  with  re- 
grets. 

The  rail  journey  from  Lucerne  to  Basle  and 
from  there  to  Paris,  was  uneventful.  The  wea- 
ther was  extremely  warm  and  the  eountry  flat 
and  uninteresting.  Paris,  her  important  self, 
suffered  much  by  comparison  with  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  or  a 
reversion  to  conditions  more  or  less  normal ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  pitiless  heat  and  glare ;  or 
perhaps= — let  me  confess  it,  against  all  tradition 
in  the  reputation  of  this  nation — perhapvs  the 
brusqueness  of  public  offieials,  the  mad  rush  of 
cars  and  trucks  and  motors  in  the  congested 
down-town  thorouighfares,  helped  on  the  un- 
favorable comparison.  Some  may  enjoy  being 
hurled  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the 
Champs  Elysees,  those  far-famed  pleasure 
grounds,  by  a  chauffeur  who  cannot  be  restrain- 
ed from  "keeping  the  pace''  in  spite  of  appeals 
eloquently  framed  in  faultless  French  (?)  But 
the  poor  pilgi'ims  lose  their  breath  even  now 
at  the  mere  remembrance  and  retain  few  plea- 
siureable  memories  of  the  event. 

No  lot  is,  however,  wholly  desperate.  There 
were  some  friends  on  Avenue  de  Saxe  whose 
kindness  alone  made  their  coming  more  than 
worth  while  and  their  stay  in  every  way  pro- 
fitable  and   pleasurable.     These   friends   liter- 


ally "mothered"  the  Pilgrims,  and  with  a 
courtesy  truly  ingenious,  made  them  forget 
every  inconvenience,  including  the  weather. 
Under  their  auspices,  they  visited  Notre  Dame, 
the  Madeleine,  Montmartre,  Napoleon's  tomb, 
and  as  many  of  the  religious  and  historical 
shrines  as  their  time  allowed-  A  visit  to  the 
Louvre,  to  a  special  Belgian  Art  Exhibit  and 
a  tour  of  the  princi'pal  shops,  including  the  Bon 
Marche,  filled  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
their  last  day.  Then  they  turned  their  faces 
towards  the  little  town  whither  their  hearts 
had  preceded  them  long  before^ — that  of 
Lourdes. 

A  long,  somewhat  tediousi  night,  spent  in  a 
day-coach,  was  the  prelude^ — fitting,  no  doulbt, 
to  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrimaige,  although  pillows, 
rented  at  the  station  mitigated  the  rigors  there- 
of. One  of  the  pilgrims  had  sprained  her  anikle 
badly,  before  leaving  Paris,  as  if  to  give  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  a  chance  to  shoAV  her  ipower 
in  effecting  a  cure.  Against  all  warnings  of 
prudence,  the  sprained  ankle  walked  in  the 
procesision  at  the  Shrine,  and  stood  befo're  the 
Grotto  like  all  the  healthy  ankles  around  it. 
But  contrary  to  all  misgivings,  and  to  the 
Avarnings  of  prudence,  banda.ges  were  removed 
on  the  following  morning,  and  all  pain  was 
gone,  while  somebody's  faith  in  Our  Lady  s 
interceission  was  rewarded. 

A  vast  crowd  filled  the  Basilica  and  its  ap- 
proaches on  the  day  of  their  arrival.  They 
could  hear  the  hymns  and  prayers  that  went  up 
fro'm  them,  long  before  they  reached  the  sipot. 
An  order  of  stretcher-'bearers,  in  a  kind  of  har- 
ness uniform,  drawn,  it  would  seem,  from  fam- 
ilies of  the  highest  social  rank  in  the  land,  ran 
about  attending  maimed  and  invalided  pil- 
grims. These  were  dipped  in  the  baths  by  a 
band  of  white-robed  attendants,  men  and  wo- 
men, inside  the  alcoved  apartraentsi,  built  over 
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tlie  stream.  Kneeling  on  tbe  bare  earth  within 
the  enclosed  space  leajdiiiig  to  the  bathsi,  a 
priest  'besought  Our  Lady,  in  tones  the  most 
urgent  and  ardent,  to  add  to  her  many  cures 
tliis  last  one:  this  victim  of  paralysis;  this  fire- 
scarred  child;  that  helpless  criipplc  wiiO'se  tears 
flowed  more,  perhaps,  because  of  the  wishes 
and  hopes  of  those  who  brought  lier  there — 
her  near  and  dear  ones — than  because  slie  could 
bear  lier  aflfliction  no  longer. 

Before  such  sights  as  these,  who  could  re- 
frain from  making  the  sufferer's  cause  one's 
own,  even  foi^getting  one's  own  in  symipathy 
for  those  of  the  sufferer?  So  vivid  does  faith 
become  in  this  atmosphere  of  the  supernatural, 
tliat  few^  would  have  been  surprised  had  the 
figure  in  tlie  Grotto  descended  and  bestowed 
theWessing  in  human  form,  in  the  sight  of  all. 

Thirty  or  more  altars,  upon  which  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  is  being  offered  at  one  time,  and  these 
in  usie  from  early  dawn  till  noon  hour,  is  the 
usual  thing  during  the  course  of  a  pHgrimaige; 
.so  the  morning  is  all  but  spent  in  the  Basilica, 
a  building  vast  enough  to  accommodate  every- 
one— if  not  all  at  the  same  time,  at  least  at 
several  of  the  Masses.  The  ni,ght  procession, 
when  all  the  inhabitants  o'f  Lourdes,  as  well 
as  the  piligrini  band's,  are  armed  with  tall  can- 
dles in  blue  and  white  paper  sconces,  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  stay  here  which  no  one  can  forget. 

Perhaps  the  simple,  not  too  beautiful  mel- 
ody, "Ave,  Ave,  Ave  Maria,"  sung  continuous- 
ly for  houi-s,  with  no  attempt  at  an  impossible 
unison  of  voices,  begins  to  pall  somewiiat  upon 
the  critical  ear.  But  stand  aside  and  watch 
the  faces  of  the  singers,  walking  four,  six, 
eight  abreast  in  that  endless  procession,  see 
how  their  hearts  rather  than  their  voices  are 
using  this  formula  to  express  a  devotion,  to 
wliich  no  formula  can  do  justice,  and  tiic  com- 
ment is  suppressed  at  once. 


The  "Hotel  Anglais, "  in  th«  near  vicinity 
of  the  Grotto,  was  chosen  by  the  Pilgrims  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  one  of  which  was  justified, 
alas!  for  it  catered  neither  to  Engli^sh  needs 
nor  to  the  English  tongue,  and  only  went  to 
prove  that  worldly  methods  for  attracting  the 
unwary  traveller,  may  be  employed  even  in 
this  unworldly  place.  To  be  strictly  fair,  there 
was  one  functionary,  a  waiter,  who  could  un- 
derstand and  speak  a  little  English,  and  his 
good-natured  efforts  to  please,  redeemed  all 
other  shortcomings. 

Did  the  Pilgrims  witness  any  extraordin- 
ary cure?  No — ^^not  because  there  were  none 
performed,  but  because  of  the  miany  precau- 
tions on  the  part  of  authorities  that  no  cure 
may  be  announced  until  it  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  board  of  medical  men,  who  subject  the  pa- 
tient to  a  thorough  examination  before  and 
after  immersion  in  the  miraculous  waters.  It 
was  an  inspiration  in  itself  to  see  the  eager 
crowds  surrounding  the  fountains,  filling  their 
straw-covered  bottles  with  the  water,  and  drink- 
ing freely  of  it,  a.s  the  day  was  extremely  hot. 
They  proved  that  the  supply  was  no  less  reli- 
able than  the  miraculous  quality. 

A  farewell  visit  to  the  Shrine  and  a  night 
train  to  Paris  closed  an  episode  of  the  pilgrim- 
age which  has  made  the  word  "Lourd'csi"  doub- 
ly dear.  Every  shrine  bearing  that  name  will 
be  a  reminder  of  those  precious  days. 

One  more  encounter  with  a  French  oificial 
— conductor  and  porter  combined,  who  rated 
the  Pilgrims  roundly  because,  after  deciding 
to  have  but  two  of  the  berths  made  up,  they 
dared  to  change  their  minds  and  order  three! 
"Did  they  really  want  two  sheets  apiece? 
(What  extravagance!  what  airs!"  That  out- 
burst over,  he  became  quite  lamb-like  and  be- 
fore long  had  given  to  the  inconsiderate  aliens 
a  full  history  of  his  family,  and  of  his  daugh- 
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ter,   a  nam,   of  Whom  he   was  evidently    very  freyhment  to  them,  to  exchange  tlie  Pilgrims' 

proud.  French   currency  into   English,   the   following 

After  a  friendly  treatment  on  the  part  of  niglit  found  them  in  Folkestone,  where  the^^ 

the   much-maligned   Eniglish    Channel,    and   in  rested  en  route  for  London, 
spite  of  a  crowd  oif  noisy  excursionists  on  board,  ,  Pilgrim, 

and  a  pursier,  too  busy  disipensing  liquid    re-  London  Abbey. 


Etttra  (HuiUh  IFortli  by  an  1Exl|ortatton 

Before  he  spoke  that  day,  I  felt 

As  I  had  felt  for  long: 

Some  little  had  been  gained; 

Some  leaigues  of  upwards  journeying  lay  be- 
hind. 

Time,  I  eonfusied  with  distance,  that,  with  pro- 
gressiion  : 

Even  as,  at  intervals,  I  deemed  the  mists 

That  overhung  the  mountain  top 

So  far  aibove  the  valley's  level. 

Measured  ot¥  one  half  the  way. 

But  that  one  clarion  voice  from  out  the  cloud 

Made  all  things  clear. 

The   parting  mist,   though  but   an  instant's 

glimpse  afTording, 
Showed  me  myself: 
A  trifling  loiterer,  on  an  erring  way. 

"Dear  Lord,"  I  cried,  "all  these  long  years 

I've  wandered, 
Thinking  in  -self-delusion — 
Born  of  ^blindness,  seven  times  sad,, 

That   I   was   nearing    Thee " 

"0  with  that  ear  which  hears  the  bleat  of  lamb 

Upon  the  distant  wold. 

Find  me  j^et  once  again; 

Yet  once  more  set  my  blundering  feet 

Upon  the  Way, 

And  gather  me  one  day 

Within  Thy  sure  and  hallow'd  Fold!" 

Loretto  Abbey.  C.A,C, 
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TWO  PINE  TREES 

At  first  I  thought  they  must  be  very  lonely, 
but  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  very  fortunate — ^those  two  pine  trees.  They 
stand  at  the  summit  of  a  siteep  and  rocky  hill, 
wliere  they  are  alone  in  their  grandeur,  amid 
the  dwarfed  saplinigs  that  cover  the  sloipe.  They 
live  in  splendid  isolation,  visited,  I  think,  only 
by  the  winds  and  me.  Far  away  and  entirely 
apart  from  all  confusion,  they  stand  and  think, 
those  wise  and  stately  pines. 

On  their  bed  of  enticing  pine  needles,  many 
times  have  I  lain,  loving  their  pungent  smell, 
loving  the  Sioft,  lazy  sky  and  th«  golden  h:aze 
that  hung  over  the  earth.  Many  hours  have 
I  spent  there  and  felt  that  I  loved  the  whole 
world,  and  have  known  with  the  sureness  of 
perfect  faith,  that  I  was  loved  by  tlie  wo'rld 
in  return.  Then  when  I  have  not  loved  the 
world,  I  have  loved  my  pine  treesi,  faitlifully 
and  well  and  have  told  them  so.  At  su'Ch  times, 
their  enduring  greenness  and  serenity,  out- 
lined against  a  turquoise  sky,  is  like  a  ibenedic- 
tion  from  Natnre's  own  lips  upon  my  troubled 
mind. 

Once  I  slept  under  their  guarding  arms,  and 
a  royal  thunderstorm,  caught  me  unawares, 
but  the  panic  that  followed  my  awakening  was 
quickly  dispelled.  The  two  trees  over  my  head 
wrestled  with  the  wind,  but  I  felt  no  fear,  and 
when  the  storm  died  down,  it  was  summer  twi- 
light, and  J  stood  under  the  drippin;g  branches, 
drinking  in  comfort  with  the  soft,  cool  air. 
The  evening  lay  blue  in  the  valley,  and  envel- 
oped the  hill  in  its  tender  glow. 

So  I  said  good-bye  to  the  pine  trees  and 
started  down  the  hill.  At  the  foot  I  turned 
to  glance  at  my  trees  once  more,  and  they 
were  dark  and  mystic  against  the  deepening 
sky.    Then  the  moon  came  up  behind  them  as 


I  watched,  and  I  went  my  way  gladly, — with 
a  song  in  my  heart  and  the  fragrance  of  pine 
needles  lingering  in  my  nostrils. 

Peggie  Meehan. 
Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls. 


5II|p  KbBtntn 


The  sleepy  little  stars  look  out 
From  downy  quilts  of  blue, 

The  breezes  hum  a  lullaby, 
And  Ibirdlings  slumber  too; 

Home  flies  the  heron  to  her  haunt, 
The  shadows  flit  and  start, 

And  longing  for  the  home-folk  comes 
Quivering  to  my  heart. 

The  church-spire  in  the  distance  looks 
So  wondrous  dark  and  high. 

The  poplar's  slender  fingers  seem 
To  touch  the  star-lit  sky ; 

Flushed    clover-blossoms   stir    in   sleep, 
The  grasses  lie  at  rest, 

And  I  the  only  living  thing 
Without  a  mother's  breast. 

Yet  in  a  moment  I  shall  hear 

A  good  man  reverently 
Read  out  the  promise  that  protects 

The  dear  home -folk  for  me. 
Serenely  I  shall  go  to  rest. 

While   One  His  vigil  keeps 
Who  watches  over  Israel 

And  shiiii])ci*s  not  nor  sleeps. 


Guelph. 


Anne  Sutherland. 
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3leview  of  SBooks 


The  following  books,  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers,  36-38  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  are  re- 
commended warmly  to  the  readers  of  The  Rain- 
bow: 

A  Novena  in  Honor  of  Blessed  Therese  of 
the  Child  Jesus  (The  Little  Flower  of  Jesus), 
by  Caryl  Coleman,  with  a  preface  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Charles,  Pastor  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Church, 
Albany,  N.Y,,  to  which  .are  added  tlie  Proper 
Parts  of  the  Mass  in  honor  of  Blessed 
Therese.  Beautifully  printed  in  rotogravure 
on  sepia  paper.  Illustrated.  Retail  15c;  net 
price  10c  each ;  $9.00  per  100,  $75.00  per  1.000. 

Ever  since  the  story  of  this  little  Carmelite 
nun  and  her  "Little  Way"  to  great  sanctity, 
was  made  known,  there  has  been  a  demand,  on 
the  part  of  her  friends,  for  some  definite  form 
of  devotion  in  her  honour.  Public  prayers  to 
her  were  not  allowed  by  the  Church  until  the 
seal  of  its  approval  had  been  ait'ixed  by  Rome. 
That  seal  was  secured  on  the  9th.  of  April, 
1923,  at  her  solemn  Beatifieation,  and  since  then 
tlie  devotion  has  full  authorization  and  approv- 
al. Caryl  Coleman,  one  of  her  devotees,  has 
given  us  a  novena  with  special  prayers  for  eacii 
day,  containing  pictures  of  various  phases  in 
the  Beata's  life;  and  a  copy  of  the  principal 
parts  of  tlie  Mass  in  her  honour  is  appended. 
The  introductory  essay  by  Father  Charles,  a 
fine  piece  of  writing,  gives  the  main  points  of 
The  Little  Flower's  life  in  brief,  and  mentions 
some  of  the  methods  by  which  she  sanctified 
herself.  It  proves  in  itself  an  impetus  to  the 
devotion  expressed  in  the  ensuing  novena.  The 
modest  price  of  the  little  book  puts  it  Avithin 
tlu!  re  a  eh  of  all. 


The  New  Roman  Missal.  As  an  aid  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Church's  litur- 
gy, as  well  as  to  the  consequent  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  the  faithful,  I  can  imagine  none  more 
efl'icacious  than  the  eonstant  use  of  the  Roman 
Missal.  It  puts  one  in  more  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Holy  Church,  and  helps  to  make  Her 
interests  and  intentions  identieal  with  one's 
own,  in  a  way  not  realized  by  any  other  means. 
Father  Lasance  has  done  a  service  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  entire  body  of  the  faithful  in 
bringing  out  this  new  Missal.  It  includes,  be- 
tween its  covers,  not  only  tlie  most  exact  Mass 
rituals  for  the  entire  year,  with  all  additions 
and  changes  up  to  date,  the  Masses  of  Blessed 
Sophie  Barat,  St.  Jane  de  Chantal,  Blessed 
Julie  Billiart,  St.  Angela,  Blessed  Soeur 
Therese,  but  all  the  prayers  that  are  contained 
in  other  prayerbooks:  indulgenced  prayers.  Lit- 
anies, ceremonies  for  Fo-rty  Hours,  Stations,  and 
devotions  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments. 
The  introduction  is  a  splendid  pieee  of  writing, 
rich  in  information  and  suggestion.  Binding, 
paper,  size  and  lettering  are  all  excellent,  and 
the  price  reasonable.  Imitation  leather,  red 
edges,  $2.75.  Finer  bindings  from  3.25  to 
$9.50. 

KftUy.  By  Martin  J.  Scott,  S.J.  12mo. 
cloth,  net  $1.50,  postage  15c. 

It  is  })ard  to  say  why  the  title  of  this  book 
suggests  power  and  snap,  but  it  does,  and  a 
reading  confirms  the  suggestion.  The  red 
wrapper  —  uncompromisingly  red — is  relieved 
by  a  black  traeery,  which  suggests  the  smoke, 
as  the  red  does  the  fire,  both  of  them  charac- 
teristic of  tlie  faetory  town  in  which  the  plot 
is  laid.  A  capital  versus  labor  problem  is  de- 
veloped with  interest  and  dramatic  detail. 
Pope  Leo's  Encyclical  on  the  subject  forms  the 
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basis  for  most  of  the  arguments,  and  the  ne- 
eessity  for  good  labor  leaders  is  shown  up  with 
force,  as  the  narrative  proceeds.  A  love  story 
runs  through  the  book,  which,  is  perhaps  too 
obviously  secondary  to  the  main,  purpose  to 
secure  more  tlian  passing  notice,  the  plot  lend- 
ing itself,  as  it  does,  to  such  a  full  discussion 
of  Capital  and  Labour  questions.  It  becomes 
evident  to  the  reader  that  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  famous  Encyclical,  offer  the  only 
remedy  for  the  evils  that  have  arisen  in  the 
attemi)t  to  reeonei'le  these  rival  claims.  Father 
Jolin  A.  Ryan,  an  authority  on  soich  matters,  is 
quoted  in  a  foreword,  as  saying :  ' '  The  general 
practice  of  fraternalism  as  exemplified  in  this 
story,  would  bring  about  an  unmeasurable  im- 
provement in  the  spirit  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.'' 


A  significant  book  by  a  new  author:  Missy. 
The  Heart  Story  of  a  Child.  By  Inez  Specking. 
]2mo.    Cloth.   Frontispic'Ce.    Net  $1.25. 

A  tiny  youngster  toddles  up  the  street,  tak- 
ing three  uncertain,  ImiTied  steps  to  father's 
measured  one- — and  we  smile  delightedly.  A 
w^eather-beaten  cat  passes  furtively,  a  drooping 
horse  comes  ambling  along — ^^and  again  we  smile 
at  the  child's  unbridled  ecstasy.  But  perhaps 
the  little  girl's  big  doll  loses  her  hair,  or  her 
brother  breaks  his  jack-knife  (you  know,  tlie 
one  with  the  pearl  handle).  And  if  once  more 
we  smile,  our  hearts  go  out  in  honest  sympathy 
for  the  black  tragedies  of  youth. 

"Missy"'  has  the  same  appeal.  With  a  rich 
and  pervasive  humor,  but  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  inevitable  tragic  elements.  Miss  Speck- 
ing shows  us  the  heart  of  a  child.  The  theme 
of  the  book,  the  development  of  a  Catholic 
girl  from  her  fourth  birthday  to  her  twentieth, 
is  sketched  in  a  score  of  sparkling  incidents. 


We  have  to  go  to  secular  literature,  to  Tarking- 
ton  and  Mark  Twain,  to  find  a  parallel. 

Children  themselves  will  enjoy  "Missy." 
Adults,  allowing  it  to  arouse  a  thousand  pre- 
cious memories,  will  enjoy  it  much  more.  Teach- 
ers and  parents — priests  and  sisters — all  who 
know  children  and  love  them — should  read  it. 
It  will  particularly  interest  those  who  are  alert 
for  new  and  significant  trends  in  Catholic 
literature. 

Thy  Kingdom  Come.  Morsels  from  the 
King's  Table.  By  Rev.  J.  E.  Moffatt,  S.J.  32mo. 
Cloth.  Gold  stamping  on  side.  Net  30c.  Post- 
age, 5  eents.    In  quantities,  $28.00  per  100. 

Father  Mofl'att  here  offers  sixteen  brief,  in- 
formal reflections  on  the  Eucharistic  Presence, 
with  the  hope,"  he  says,  "that  these  few  paiges 
may,  with  God 's  grace,  help  some  souls  to  find 
in  the  Divine  Prisoner  of  the  Tabernacle  a  lov- 
ing companion  in  their  exile  here  below." 

By  gentle  persuasion,  by  revealing  the  rich 
beauties  of  the  tabernacle,  he  encourages  the 
reader  to  seek  its  comforting  shelter.  His  sim- 
ple but  eloquent  meditations  will  bring  strength 
and  coiksolation  to  many  hearts. 

The  author  draws  his  material  from  the 
familiar  experiences  of  the  average  man  and 
woman.  Consequently  he  strikes  home  to  the 
reader  with  tiie  full  force  of  every  tliouglit  he 
expresses. 

The  size  of  the  book  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
pocket  or  handbag.  As  a  remembrance  to 
cherished  friends,  it  has  a  dignity  and  perman- 
ence, in  spite  of  its  low  cost,  that  makes  it 
more  appropriate  than  tlie  conventional  greet- 
ing card. 

On  the  fly-leaf  it  carries  an  artistic  design 
with  space  for  sender's  and  recipient's  names, 
Mild  is  neatly  enclosed  in  an  appropriate  Christ- 
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mas  envelope,  ready  for  mailing.    It  will  solve 
many   "gift-problems,"    especially   for   priests 

and  religious. 

*     i»     s     *     * 

The  Dearest  Girl.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By 
Marion  Ames  Taggart.  Author  of  ''The  Ca- 
ble," etc.  12mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Net, 
$1.50. 

Miss  Taggart  returns  to  the  Catholic  juvenile 
field  with  new  characters  and  a  new  type  of 
story.  Young  people  who  treasure  their  copies 
of  "Bliisslyvania  Post  Office,"  ''Loyal  Blue  and 
Royal  Scarlet,"  "Three  Girls  and  especially 
One,"  agree  that  this  is  rare  igood  news. 

Pamela  Harcourt,  an  orphaned  Protestant 
fourteen  years  old,  goes  to  live  with  her  weal- 


thy aunt.  Aecidentally  she  comes  into  contact 
with  a  Catholic  family  and  is  attracted  by  their 
Faith,  Her  aunt,  learning  this,  disinherits  Pa- 
mela and  sends  her  bacik  to  her  sisters. 

The  author  portrayis  Pamela's  character  in 
such  wholesomely  attractive  and  cheerful  colors 
that  every  reader  will  delight  in  the  very  happy 
ending  of  the  story. 

The  trials  and  varying  fortunes  of  the  lov- 
able "Pam"  keep  the  reader  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement throughout  the  book.  There  are  many 
smiles  and  an  oceaisional  tear  as  interesting 
episodes  follow  one  another  in  breathless  suc- 
ceisision. 

"Bunch,"  the  temperamental  pony,  and 
the  Skye  terrier,  "Minch,"  would  alone  make  it 
a  lively  book. 


THE  GOOD  AND  BAD  IN  MODERN  DRESS 


TIERE  is  an  old  saying  thiat  ' ' clothes  make 
the  man."  This  is  an  exaggeration,  but 
like  every  assiertion  of  the  kind,  it  con- 
tains imucli  worldly  wisdom,  for  clothes  by 
their  prepossessing  or  unattractive  character, 
secure  either  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  opin- 
ion for  the  wearer. 

Women  have  been  sensible  of  this  through 
all  the  ages  and  frequently  consider  their  ap- 
parel as  an  adornment  rather  than  a  .protec- 
tion. A  continual  argument  is  waged  between 
the  adherents  to  and  tlie  opponents  O'f  the 
prevailing  mode  in  women's  dress.  The  former 
credit  it  with  the  particular  virtues  of  the  age, 
the  latter  with  the  most  glaring  vices. 

The  fashions  of  thie  day  are  responsible  for 
neither,  but  are  the  product  of  both.  Before 
entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  clothes  of 
to-day,  let  me  state  that  they  are  no   better 


and  no  worse  than  those  of  the  Eliza'bethaii  and 
Victorian  eras.  Tine  mode  of  to-day  is  as  near 
as,  or  I  should  say  as  far  from  the  ideal  as  in 
any  preceding  age.  The  follies  and  vanities  ot 
the  twentieth  century  as  expressed  in  sleeve- 
less, gowns,  sheer  silk  stockings  and  hiking 
suits,  modelled  on  men's  attire,  merely  offer  a 
contrast  to  the  foibles  of  past  ages,  expressed 
in  the  bustle,  immense  sleeves,  low-necked 
dresses,  Avhich  are  not  an  innovation  of  this 
century,  and  unooimfortably  confining  clothes. 
The  prevailing  fashion  is  the  mirror  in 
which  are  reflected  tbe  morals  and  general 
tendencies  of  the  time.  When  a  nation  is  filled 
witli  unrest  and  the  populace  unsettled,  'bright 
colors  and  odd  designs  are  favored.  When 
there  is  a  flagrant  disreigard  for  purity,  and 
immodesty  is  rampant,  the  fashion  displays  it 
in  the  immodest  attire  it  sponsors.   The  nations 
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which  are  conservative  in  their  governments 
are  usually  conservative  in  the  inatticr  of  dressi; 
those  wliich  are  extreme  in  government  are 
extreme  in  dress. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  best 
types  in  modern  dress,  is  that  they  are  gener- 
ally! healthful  and  comfort'able.  Tine  loo/se. 
straight  dress  is  modest  and  attractive.  The 
hats  of  to-day  are  sensible  and  afford  more 
prote'ction  than  the  bonnets  of  the  sixties,  while 
the  flat,  low  heeled  shoe  has  more  of  utility 
than  the  narrow,  high-heeled  slipper  worn  by 
the  beUeis  of  ithe  nineteenth  century.  The 
dress  of  that  age  is  indicative  of  the  artificial, 
conventional  life  led  during  that  period;  that 
of  the  present  is  indicative  of  the  active,  un- 
conventional, domestic  life  of  to-day;  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  one  recall  the  intrigues,  deceits 
and  depravity  of  a  past  century,  those  of  the 
other  exploit  the  immoral  license,  disregard  of 
law  and  defiance  of  virtue  that  is  so  prevalent 
now. 

One  point  of  controversy  relative  to  modern 
dress,  is  the  morality  and  advisability  of  wo- 
men wearing  knickerbockers  or  other  attire 
lacking  a  skirt.  Such  dress  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  that  advanced  by  a  regard  for  God's 
law,  and  no  woman  may  indulge  in  such  ap- 
parel without  lessening  her  sense  of  modesty, 
lowering  her  character  and  imperilling  her  re- 
putation. 

Modesty  is  to  woman  as  the  delicate  bloom 
on  the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  touched  the 
glow  is  lost  and  may  never  be  restored.     Its 


presence  protects  the  fruit  and  prevents  any 
imiperfection  from  gaining  an  entrance.  The 
sense  of  modesty  is  a  subtle  defense  against 
any  transigressions  of  the  laws  of  purity;  but 
if  once  lost  the  character  is  open  to  the  inroads 
of  vice. 

The  prevailing  fashion  of  short-sleeved  and 
extreme  decollete  evening  gowns  is  immodest 
and  lacks  beauty.  The  bizarre  combinations 
oi  colors  and  materials  in  sports  outfits  is  in- 
artistic, vulgar  and  alto;gether  lacking  in  good 
taste.  Transparent  materials  do  not  afford  pro- 
tection and  are  merely  the  expression  of  an 
indelicate  character,  devoid  of  fastidiousness. 

We,  as  Catholics  and  future  graduates  of 
Catholic  Aeademies,  have  an  urgent  duty  to 
check  as  far  as  possible  the  popularity  of  such 
attire.  But  even  those  outside  the  Catholic 
Church  should  be  interested  in  suppres.9ing  im- 
moral and  indecent  fashionSj,  because,  since 
they  reflect  the  moral  conditions  of  the  nations, 
their  existence  argues  the  presence  of  forces 
which  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  home 
and  nation.  Also  the  more  strenuous  siports 
in  which  women  are  now  taking  part,  chiefly  to 
assert  their  independence  and  right  to  do  and 
wear  what  they  please,  are  in  the  opinion  of 
eminent  medical  authorities,  injurious,  and 
make  women  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  mother. 
This  should  excite  our  patriotism. 

Let  us  combat  indecent  fashions  and  try 
to  remedy  tlie  defects  of  modern  dress,  thus 
aiding  in  a  noble  work  for  God  and  Country. 

Margaret  Ross. 
Loretto  Abbey. 
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-*-^    GOLF    !«-*- 


PERHAPS  the  most  eirDbarras'sing  mioment 
in  a  man's  life  occurs  when  he  finds  him- 
self among  friends  whose  topic  of  conver- 
sattion  is  unfamiliar  to  him.  Onily  those  who 
hiave  fallen  among  a  group  of  golf  addicts  can 
fully  realize  the  bewildermeiit  and  patJios  of  the 
situation.  "Birdies,  eagles,  stymies,  and  pai'" 
aire  thrown  about  with  the  utmost  recklessness ; 
and  the  uninitiated  siits  alone,  siilent,  weeping, 
cursing  fate,  and  railing  at  this  ill-starred  des- 
tiny. Later  perhaps  he  seeks  tJie  enlighten- 
ment of  thie  dictionary — his  friendvs  were  com- 
muning in  fHottentot  as  far  as  Mr.  Webster  is 
coneerned.  "Golf,"  says  the  lexicon,  "is  a 
diverisiion,  ot  an  amusement  in  wJiich  tbe  sports- 
man smites  a  gutta-percha  orb  with  a  booked 
bat-club  similar  to  the  curved  wooden  instru- 
mient  used  in  tlie  recreative  contest  usually  de- 
nominated 'Ho'ckey,'  "  Having  assimilated 
this  instructive  and  illuminating  definition,  he 
dismisses  the  subject  ais  an  intricate  myistery ; 
until  the  family  medical  practitioner  advises 
exercise,  or  he  falls  into  the  clutches  of  soane 
vitiated  goilf  fiend,  usually  a  tyro  at  the  game. 
— golfers  in  the  more  advanced  staiges  of  the 
diseasie  have  learned  to  conceal  their  sin. 

Once  inoiculated  the  victim  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  scheming  clu'b-professional.  Hav- 
ing selected  the  heaviest,  dearest,  and  most 
impradtical  golf-bag,  tlve  beartless  professional 
crowds  it  full  of  clubs — driver,  brasisy,  spoon, 
driving-iron,  cleek,  mid-iron,  jigger,  mid- 
mashie,  masliiei-nib'lic,  niblic,  rake,  approach- 
ing-cleek,  and  putter,  usually  informing  the 
victim  that  more  clubs  can  be  added  as  liis 
game  impr'oves.  Then  com.es  the  tailor;  sport 
coat  and  knickers  of  the  color  one  yearned  for 


when  a  boy,  v,^oolen  stockings  with  embroidered 
tops,  all  are  carefully  selected  to  make  the  most 
dignified  man  ridiculous. 

The  neophite,  now  thoroughly  brazen  about 
the  matter,  since  he  can  not  possibly  retreat, 
seeks  tlie  golf-course.  Several  hundred  acres 
of  hiill-siide,  oldff,  ravine,  marsh  and  flat,  luave 
been  made  to  resemble  the  batltle  ground  of  the 
Cyclops,  or  the  nightmare  of  a  demented  land- 
scape artist  on  Midsummer  Night.  After  sev- 
eral most  careful  surveys,  the  longest  land  mosf 
diflfieult  way  has  been  laid  out  as  the  course. 
This  in  the  proeess  of  construetion  bias  been 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  numerous  sand- 
pits, bunkers,  stone  quarries,  a  few  lakes  and 
ra ed i um-si zed  ri v e r s . 

But  our  prospective  golfer  whom  we  left 
on  his  way  to  tbe  course,  is  now  enteiring  the 
grounds  with  his  beloved  friend.  With  a  firm 
and  elastic  step  beneath  the  fifty-pound  bag, 
his  cheeks  delicately  tinged  with  the  dawn  of 
new  heartiii,  and  little  drops  of  perspiration 
gently  tirickling  down  his  spinal  column,  he 
trips  lightly  over  the  green  sward.  At  the 
club-house  he  discovers  that  his  golf  suit  is  a 
deception  and  a  fraoid,  for  the  old-timers,  per- 
haps friends  of  bis,  are  dressed  in  clothes  built 
for  comfort  and  abuse.  The  caddies  eye  bis 
bag  with  suspicion.  His  ever-useful  friend  has 
assured  him  that  dt  is  only  a  coui)le  of  miles 
around  the  course,  and  no  one  would  think  of 
hiring  a  caddy,  for  merely  diriving  a  little  ball 
around  is  no  exercise.  Of  course  he  lias  omitted 
the  trivial  deitails  of  stooping  over,  balancing 
on  one's  toes,  tlie  wremohing  jerk  wlien  the 
club  plouglis  through  the  sun-baked  turf,  or 
the  nerve-racking  effort  to  retain  balance  wlieu 
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the  club  sweeps  througili  Uw  un  re  listing  ether. 
His  fieldisih  friend  hias  beeoine  accustorncid  to 
the  nnoiiiitaineeiriai'g — ithe  diesceiit  into  thie  pre- 
cd'pitious  ravine®,  the  elarabering  over  saaid- 
pits  and  bunk'ers.  He  a.lso  has  acquired  a  coat 
of  tan,  while  tbe  new  e'ruthusiaist  will  broil  in 
the  siun  to  lacquire  a  delightful  and  healthful 
deep-red  siunburn  eomiplexion.  Two  rni'les 
straight  -ahead- — ^but  not  wlien  one  is  stalking 
the  litble  white  sphere  as  it  zigzagvs  fi'orn  bush 
to  bu'Sihi  enlisting  o;n  its  side  the  shark-inouthed 
miosquitoes. 

The  "dub"  arrives  at  the  first  tee.  His 
fi^iend  tees  the  ball  on  a  hillock  of  sand  an 
incli  h'igh,  in  spite  of  the  proteists  of  the  be- 
ginner who  desiires  a  siix-ineh  mound  at  least. 
Again  under  protest  the  neophite  is  forced  to 
take  the  delicate-lookLng  driver  in  plaioe  of  tlie 
sturdy  miashie-niblie  he  had  choseni.  "Fore, " 
calls  the  starter  and  three  balls  shoot  down  the 
eounse.  The  recent  convert  sowings  gingerly  \ 
the  dlu'b  swishes  thirough  the  air.  "One," 
counts  his  friends  and  counsels,  "Keep  your  eye 
on  the  ball."  Again  he  swings,  this  time  not 
so  gingerly,  displacing  a  square  foot  of  clay, 
but  the  illusive  ball  rests  plaeidly  on  the  hil- 
lock of  sand.  "Two.  Oan't  you  keep  your  eye 
on  the  baLH"  demands  his  friend  from  tlic 
"side-lines" — ^friendship  ties  are  rapidly  dis- 
solving.   Some  one  la^ughs,  not  loudly,  but  one 


of  those  provoking  titters.  Again  the  club 
asicend's  on  high  to  descend  in  a  wild,  uneon- 
trolled  attack  on  tlie  ball.  The  result  is  one 
broken  dlub,  one  lost  temper,  on©  ruined  tee, 
and  a  white  ball  ten  feet  down  the  eourse.  His 
false  friend  or  dear  enemy  selects  tlie  brassy, 
and  the  tedio'us  process  is  begun  again.  Hi« 
quondam  friend  stop®  counting  at  seventeen, 
and  after  a  heroic  struggle  tliey  reach  tlic 
green.  Here  our  apprentice  realizes  the  appro- 
priate name  of  the  putter,  for  he  putters,  and 
putters  wraithfully  around  the  gi'een  patch  un- 
til at  last  the  elusive  ball  condescends  to  dro[) 
into  the  oup.  And  so  the  "du'b"  f aires  the  first 
dlay;  by  night  his  enthusiasm  has  shrunken 
visibly,  but  pride  still  holds  him  to  the  game. 
Grradually  he  learns  the  'game,  learning  to 
dash  wildly  to  cover  when  "fore"  is  called. 
The  anger  oif  iparti'es  to  the  rear  teaches  liiiri 
that  strange  balls  are  not  to  be  picked  up  on 
the  fairway,  and  that  balls  are  not  lost  on 
the  green.  Experience  also  a,ecustoms  him  to 
assume  a  disappointed  ilook  when  he  has  exe- 
cuted a  difficult  shot,  and  to  speak  about  ' '  be- 
ing a  little  off  his  game  to-day."  By  the  time 
he  has  reached  this  stage,  he  is  either  s-eekiiLg 
exercise  in  some  field  or  he  has  become  a  golf- 
maniac. 


A.  L.  Weldou. 


Chicago. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  STUDENTS'  MISSION  CRUSADE 


Mission  Crusade  Notes. 

May.  The  Loretto  Abbey  Unit  of  the 
C.C.S.M.C.,  Toronto,  is  wide  awake  in  sipite  of 
the  final  examinations  which  loom  darkly  on 
the  horizon.  The  members  saw  to  it  that  the 
field  Day  proigramme  should  include  one  of  its 
activities.  This  was  cordially  panted.  The 
result  was  that  a  ceirtain  door  leading  from 
the  concert  hall  directly  to  the  basket-ball  field, 
gemerally  eloised  and  bolted,  was  not  only  open, 
but  decoriated  with  a  gorgeous  Mission  Cru- 
sade Shield  and  flaigs — promising  signs  of  the 
delig'hts  that  lay  within.  When  the  games 
were  over  so  great  was  the  rush  to  this  door 
for  ice-icream  comes,  home-made  candy  and 
lemonade,  that  the  assistants  had  all  they  could 
do  to  hold  their  ground  and  meet  demands. 
But  the  objective,  a  monthly  instalment  for  the 
Mission  Seminary,  was  attained,  so  that  diffi- 
culty vanished  into  thin  air.  As  usual,  the  en- 
thusiasm was  sufficient  to  conduct  an  entire 
Mission  in  China  or  darkest  Africa.  Too  bad 
that  any  of  it  should  be  lost  upon  lesser  things ! 
One  piece  of  wisdom  has  been  reaped,  whose 
educative  value  cannot  'be  exaggerated  :  ''When 
pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand  they  become 
all  pleasure." 

Sept.  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  first  rally  of  memibers  of  the 
C.C.S.M.C.  for  the  new  school  term,  was  held 
in  the  Study  Hall,  at  seven  o'clock.  The  Mo- 
derator read  the  financial  statement,  address- 
ed words  of  encouragement  to  the  members  for 
their  charitable  undertakings,  called  for  the 
enrollment  of  all  new  boarders,  suggested  ac- 
tivities for  the  coming  year,  announced  the 
result  of  a  candy -sale  held  a  few  days  before ; 


and  wound  up  with  an  election  of  Unit  Officers 
and  a  Membership  Committee  of  three,  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  induce  day-pupils  to  join 
in  the  spiritual  and  material  activities  of  the 
organization,  in  ordei*  to  render  the  Abbey 
Unit  second  to  none.  The  result  of  elections 
was  as  follows:  President,  Mary  McKittrick; 
Vice-President,  Cecilia  Harris;  Secretary, 
Helen  Patrie;  Spir.  Secretary,  Moira  Mat- 
thews; Conveners  of  Membership,  Eileen  Lee, 
Geraldine  Zuber  and  Bessie  Cloney.  The  se- 
cond named  Convener  is  qualifying  for  a  posi- 
tion in  Parliament,  or  so  her  friends  are  forced 
to  (believe,  from  the  finisihed  and  professional 
manner  in  which  she  moves  "that  nominations 
be  closed,"  sometimes  it  must  be  confessed  be- 
fore they  have  well  ''opened."  It  was  a  "mov- 
ing" spectacle  when  she  ventured  to  "move" 
for  the  — nth  time  that  a  certain  friend  of  hers 
sliould  be  nominated,  and  the  Chair  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  meant  to  close  the  list  again! 
— and  said  "Not  yet," 


A  GRAND  RALLY  OF  C.C.S.M.C. 'S  AT  ST. 
ANTHONY'S  CHURCH. 

That  the  crusade  movement,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  Canada  some  tbree  years  ago,  has 
excited  missionary  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  the  Toronto  schools  was  abun- 
dantly evident  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
when  over  1,200  youthful  Crusaders  gathered 
in  St.  Anthony's  Church  for  the  celebration 
of  a  Solemn  High  Mass  for  the  propa,gation  of 
missionary  activity  throughout  the  world.  The 
schools  represented  were  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Francis',  St.  Helen's,  St.  Clare's,  Holy  Trinity, 
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Loretto  Day  School,  St.  Catherine's,  St.  Mar- 
tin's and  St.  Anthony's. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  procession,  consisting 
of  St.  Anthony's  Unit  of  the  C.C.S.M.C.,  bear- 
ing the  Crusaders'  banner,  with  its'  motto 
''Cognoseetis  Veritatem,"  entered  the  church 
singing  the  Crusaders'  Hymn,  composed  for  tlie 
occasion.  It  was  an  imipressive  sight ;  the  red 
crosses  showing  vividly  against  the  girls'  white 
uniforms,  the  marshalled  array,  the  recollected 
faces,  all  brought  one  back  to  the  days  of  St. 
Bernard  or  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  Masis  was 
celebrated  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  McGrand, 
with  Rev.  L.  Hodgims  as  deacon,  'Rlev.  B.  Mar- 
kle  sub-deaeon,  and  Rev.  Jamesi  Fullerton  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies.  St.  Anthony's  Girls  Choir 
sang  t'he  ' '  Mass  of  the  Angels. ' ' 

Rev.  Francis  Flanagan  preached  an  eifec- 
tive  sermon  on  the  appropriate  text,  ''He  shall 
have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the 
river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon  he  reminded  his  youthful 
hearers  that  the  heavy  artillery  of  tlie  Catholic 
Church  was  the  prayer  of  the  children.  "As 
Christ  looks  over  the  world  to-day,"  he  said, 
"what  a  consolation  it  must  be  for  His  Sacred 
Heart  to  see  so  many  youthful  apostles  volun- 
teering for  His  army.  As  tlw;  knights,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  made  their  proinises  of  service 
and  fidelity,  so,  after  the  Mass,  would  they 
promise  to  aid  Christ  in  the  eonversiion  of  the 
world.  Some  of  those  present  will  surely  re- 
ceive the  inspiration  to  consecrate  their  lives 
to  the  home  or  foreign  missions,  either  ■minis- 
tering at  God's  altar,  or  in  the  class-room  or 
hospital,  here  in  Ontario,  in  Western  Canada 
or  in  the  Field  Afar." 

The  spectacle  of  five  hundred  children  ap- 
proaching the  Holy  Table,  the  perfect  order  and 
reverenee  o'bserved,  could  not  fail  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Catholic  Students'  Mission 


Crusade  is  now  firmly  established,  and  that  the 
Units  already  formed  will  radiate  energy  on 
every  side,  until  all  the  pupils  in  Canadian 
schools  are  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the 
Crusader. 

Following  the  Mass,  Rev.  M.  J.  MeGratli, 
Chaplain  of  the  Crusade,  add'resisied  the  children 
on  the  achievements  of  the  great  missionaries, 
pointing  out  that  they  were  once  little  children 
like  themselves*,  and  that  their  glorious  works 
were  the  result  of  good  resolutions  made  on  a 
day  like  this.  He  then  repeated  to  them  the  beau- 
tiful Crusader's  Act  of  Faith,  in  which  occurs 
the  striking  statement  that  "Faith  is  a  plant 
that  dies  unless  it  can  spread." 

"Holy  God,  We  Praise  Thy  Name,"  sung 
by  the  cliildren  in  unison,  brought  the  impres- 
sive ceremony  to  a  close.  Three  of  the  newly 
ordained  priests.  Rev.  Fathers  Hodgins,  Hick- 
ey  and  Markle,  gave  their  blessings  to  the 
large  congregation  of  children. 


WHERE  CATHOLIC  WOMEN  HAVE  A 
WORLD  TO  CONQUER. 

{From  "America,"  May). 

Is  modern  Catholic  women  looking  for  fields 
of  activity  and  for  worlds  to  conquer?  Here 
is  at  least  one  woi-ld  laid  open  for  her  enter- 
prise, and  nobly  has  she  already  acquitted 
herself  of  the  great  task  set  before  her.  This 
is  what  the  editor  of  "Catholic  Missions"  bias 
to  say  of  Catholic  women's  activities  in  and 
for  the  foreign  missions: 

"The  missionary  activities  of  the  Cliurch 
still  show  us  that  women  are  superior  to  men 
in  the  zeal  and  nujnbers  whdoh  they  igive  to 
the  advancement  of  God's  cause.  At  home, 
there  are  many  mare  Sisters  than  Priests,  and 
in  the  foreign  mission  fields  there  are  about 
three  times  more  women  engaged  in  missionary 
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Avork  than  men.    Woman's  love  of  souls  makes  a  lesson   in   mission   co-operation.     In   almost 

her  rise  above  her  natural  timidity.     She  faces  every  parish  and  diocese  the  majority  of  pro- 

the  cold  of  the  Arctic  North  and  the  heat  of  motors   of  the   Propagation  of  the  Faith   arc 

Equatorial  Africa.     She  lives  among  the  Bski-  women.     But  for  their  zeal  the  Society  could 

mos,  the  Tartars,  the  Zulus,  and  the  Kaffirs,  not  exist.      The    sacrifices   they   make   enable 

with  this  one  object  in  view,''  to  win  all  to  many  a  missionary  to  live. 
Christ."     In  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  'Mf  all  American  Catholic  women  sensed," 

earth  the  missionary  Sister  may  be  found,  busy  he  concludes,  'Svhat  a  happiness  it  is  to  work 

in  works   of  charity,   in  school  or   oiiphianage  for  the  missions,  to  help  in  gathering  in  the 

or  leper  asylum.  liarvest  white  for  the  reaping,  a  new  era  would 

"At  home,  too,  the  women  can  teach  men  dawn  for  Christianity." 

0    0    0 

A  Pra^rr  for  Pmatfi 


Keep  them,  I  pray  Thee,  dearest  Lord, 

Keep  them,  for  they  are  thine — 

Thy  priests  whose  lives  burn  out  before 

Thy  consecrated  shrine. 

Keep  them,  for  they  are  in  the  Avorld 

Though  from  the  world  apart, 

When  earthly  pleasures  tempt,  allure, — 

Shelter  them  in  Thy  heart. 

Keep  them,  and  comfort  them  in  hours 

Of  loneliness  and  pain, 

When  all  their  life  of  sacrifice 

For  souls  seems  but  in  vain. 

Keep  them,  and  0  remeimber.  Lord, 

They  have  no  one  but  Thee, 

Yet  they  have  only  human  hearts. 

With  human  frailty. 

Keep  them  as  spotless  as  the  Host,- — 

That   daily,  they   caress — 

Their  every  thought  and  word  and  deed, 

Deign,  dearest  Lord,  to  bless. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


LORETTO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness    REV.  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.  President    REV.    M.M.    CHRISTINA. 

President    MRS.  JAMES  W.  MALLON. 

First    Vice-President    MRS.  W.  T.  J.  LEE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    V.    A.    McDONOUGH. 

Treasurer    MISS   IRENE   FINN. 

Recording    Secretary     MISS  FLORENCE    DALEY. 

Corresponding   Secretary MISS   MABEL  ABREY. 

Convener  of  House  Committee .  .  MRS.    W.    B.    HORKINS. 
Convener    of    Entertainment.  ..  MISS   HELEN   SEITZ. 

Convener  of  Membership MRS.  ROBT.   RANKIN. 

Convener   of  Press    MISS   TERESA  LALOR. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  was 
held  June  4th  at  the  Abbey,  the  President,  Mrs. 
James  MaUon,  in  the  chair.  Fi-ora  the  reports 
of  the  various  committees  it  was  shown  that  the 
association  had  bad  a  very  active  and  a  very 
successful  year.  At  the  close  of  the  business 
meeting  the  members  adjourned  to  the  drawing 
room  for  tea  where  they  were  received  by  Mrs. 
AV.  T.  J.  Lee,  Vice-President.  Following  a  time- 
honored  custom,  the  year's  graduates  were  the 
guests  of  honor  upon  this  occasion,  the  Alumnae 
deeming  it  fitting  that  it  should  be  their  privil- 
ege to  be  the  first  to  welcome  Loretto's  gradu- 
ates as  they  emerge  from  her  portals ;  to  enter- 
tain them  and  to  wish  them  God  speed  through 
this  journey  of  life  upon  which  they  are  em- 
barking so  gail}^  and  oh !  so  confidently. 

The  tea-table,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Sullivan  and  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  DeVaney,  was  very 
lovely,  centered  with  a  silver  ba.sket  of  pinky- 
lavender  flowers  and  maidenhair  fern,  with  can- 
dles in  corresponding  shades. 

The  Alumnae  extended  a  specially  warm 
welcome  to  two  of  its  out-of-town  members  pres- 
ent that  day,  Mrs.  Bernard  Sweeney  of  Denver, 
formerly  Florence  McConnell,  and  Mrs.  Joyce, 
of  Petrol ia. 

^  ^  ^ 

Two  other  "old  girls"  who  gladdened  our 
eyes  and  our  hearts  by  a  visit  to  their  home  city 
this  summei-,  were  Gladys  McConnell,  now  Mrs. 


George  Fowler  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  Adele 

Dwyer,  now  Mrs.  James  Montgomery  of  Chicago. 

*  *     * 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  held 
Tuesday,  October  7th,  at  the  Abbey  proved  a 
particularly  enjoyable  affair.  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  in  the  Abbey  cha- 
pel, after  which  the  members  repaired  to  the 
assembly  hall,  where  the  business  meeting  was 
held.  Then  followed  a  particularly  pleasing 
programme,  MLss  Evelyn  Lee  giving  a  delight- 
ful rendering  of  Chopin's  Ballade,  and  as  an 
encore,  Godof sky's  Waltz.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  afternoon's  programme  was  "Flora's 
Holiday,"  a  cycle  of  old  English  songs  arrang- 
ed by  Lane  Wilson,  and  charmingly  rendered 
by  Miss  Rolston,  Miss  Sinclair,  Mr.  Vinton  and 
Mr.  Pedlar,  pupils  of  Mr.  Dalton  Baker,  who 
accompanied  them.  Tea  was  served  in  the  Ab 
bey  drawing-rooms  from  a  table,  lovely  with 
autumn  flowers,  the  tea  hostesises  being  Mrs. 
James  O'Neill  and  Miss  Kate  Lambe. 

*  *     * 

On  November  20th  the  convention  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae 
commences  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  James  W. 
Mallon  will  attend  as  the  delegate  from  Loretto, 
Miss  Gertrude  Sullivan  being  appointed  alter- 
nate. 

*  *     * 

The  Alumnae  extends  sincere  condolence  to 
the  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  upon  the 
death  of  Mother  Bride,  Mother  Eugenia  and 
Mother  Winnifred;  to  Mrs.  Edward  Downey 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Phelan  upon  the  death  of  their 
father,  Mr.  John  Maloney;  to  Mr.  John  M. 
Copeland  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  formerly 

Miss  Agnes  Cooley. 

«     *     * 

The  good  wishes  and  felicitations  of  the 
Alumnae  are  extended  to  Miss  Nora  Teahan,  Avho 
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was  married  to  Mr.  John  Keenan  of  Owen 
Sound,  June  2P)rd ;  also  to  Miss  Katie  Millar, 
whose  marriage  to  Mr.  Rowlands  of  Montreal 
took  place  in  St.  Basil's  Church,  Toronto,  on 
July  2nd. 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Gallivan 
(Eva  Barker)  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

The  Ahrarniae  is  devoting  all  its  time  and 
energy  these  lovely  autumn  days  to  insure  the 
suecessi  of  its  Faney  Fair,  Brid'ge  and  Euehre, 
which  takes  place  Saturday,  November  29th, 
in  the  Pompeian  Room  at  the  King  Edwiard 
Hotel.  We  have  been  most  fortuna:te  in  secur- 
ing excellent  competent  workers  to  take  eluarge 
of  each  booth,  with  Mrs.  Harry  Roesler  as  con- 
vener of  the  Fancy  Fair  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  J.  Lee 
convener  of  the  Bridge  and  Euchre. 


LORETTO  NOTES 

NOTE:  Tihie  College,  or  July  naimber  of  the  Rain- 
bow, ca^rried  no  "L,oretto  No'tes"  C'their  tlian  those 
concerned  ddirectly  wi't;h  College  masters.  The  present 
column  deals  with  items  gathsreii  sines  laiSit  May. 

May  2.— Boys'  Choir  from  Our  Lady's 
Church,  Guelph,  gave  a  Recital  of  their  Chora! 
Avork  prepared  for  the  Ontario  School  Contest. 
That  they  carried  oflt'  the  second  prize,  a  silver 
medal,  surprised  none,  >but  rejoiced  all,  and 
justified  the  verdict  given  at  this  Recital.  Wc 
hope  they  are  aiming  at  the  gold  medal  next 

year. 

#     #     #     #     * 

May  7. — Congress  of  St.  Gregory  held  in 
Toronto.  Choirs  which  were  under  the  general 
direction  of  Rev.  Father  Ronan,  music  dii'ector 
of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  and  Diocesan 
Director  of  Church  Music  in  Ontario,  were 
drawn  from  St.  Augustine's  Seminary,  De  La 
Salle  Schools,  St.  Joseph's  and  Loretto  Col- 
leges, Academies   and   Schools  throughout   the 


city — making  two  thousand  voices  in  all.  They 
rendered  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  the 
Cathedral,  under  Father  Ronan 's  directorship 
and  proved  by  the  excellence  of  their  per- 
formance that  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  conformity  with  "^lotu  Proprio."  Twenty 
girls  from  Annunciation  Parish  School,  New 
York,  trained  in  the  Justine  Ward  method  b.y 
Mother  Stevens,  R.S.C.J.,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Theodore  Heinroth  of  the  Stait*  of  Pius 
X.  Choir  of  Liturgical  Music  at  Manhattanville. 
N.V.,  gave  a  marvelous  demonstration  of  their 
vocal  training  at  St.  Michael's  Hall.  Their 
singing  was  a  delight  and  a  revelation.  A  sa- 
cred concert  was  given  next  evening  in  Massey 
Hall,  at  M'hicli  girls'  and  boys'  choirs  from  all 
over  the  city  'took  par't  and  gave  evidence  of 
their  training  along  the  new  liiiics.  The  Man- 
hattanville girls,  who  were  the  guests  of  Lor- 
etto Abbey  during  the  Congress,  gave  a  de- 
inonstration  and  Avere  put  to  several  iu'teresit- 
ing  tests,  coming  out  with  honour  in  every  case. 
A  great  impetus  to  renewed  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  all  Avho  are  concerned  with  carryin,g 
out  the  wishes  of 'the  Church,  was  given  by  this 

Congress. 

*     *     «     *     * 

May  21. — Letter  received  by  Rainbow  from 
St.  Mary's  Convent,  Ascot,  signed  "Betty  Arn- 
old and  Francesco  Magee,''  answered  in  June 

by  Winnifred  Gauthier. 

***** 

May  23. — Field  Day  carried  on  with  a 
thoroughness  and  zest  which  a  rather  sharp 
and  blustery  wind  tried  in  vain  to  modify.  After 
a  series  of  Swedish  exei-cises  performed  Avith 
marvellous  grace  and  precision,  thicre  followed 
a  program  of  field  sports  calling  for  a  variety 
of  talents,  some  of  them  highly  amusing  to 
the  audience.  The  winners  in  contests  found 
their  prizes  on  a  table  Avhich  nujde  the  veranda 
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g'ay,  while  their  share  in  »vveet  victory  made 
the  winners  gay.  A  Basket-ihall  and  Tennis 
Tonrnainent  aiforded  opportunity  for  more 
winning  of  laurels,  and  these  were  fought  for 
with  warmth  and  awarded  with  cheers.  Fin- 
ally certain  gastronomic  feats  at  a  Mission 
Crusade  Bootli  were  performed  in  wiiich  char- 
ity was  the  direct,  and  refreshment  the  s>econd- 
ary  object.  Then  the  Field  Day  passed  into 
history. 

May  30. — 'Received  notice  of  new  Loretto 
Manual,  edited  at  Loretto,  Ratlifarnham,  and 
published  by  M.  H.  Gill  and  Co.,  50  Upper  Cou- 
ncil St.,  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  book  may  be 
had  in  a  variety  of  bindings  and  at  correspond- 
ing prices.  It  is  a  very  complete  manual,  con- 
taining all  that  the  old  manuels  had,  including 
morning  and  evening  prayers;  also  a  great 
number  of  devotions  not  in  the  older  editions. 
We  congratulate  the  authors  on  their  enterprise 
in  producing  such  a  welcome  and  handsome 
book,   and  we  commend  it   to   our  readers. 

*  *     *     ^«     * 

June  7. — College  Mass  and  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  by  Dr.  Carr,  Rev.  President  of  St. 
Michael's  College.     (See  July  issue). 

*  *     «     *     # 

June  7. — Basket-ball  match  with  Loretto, 
Niagara  Falls.  Gloriously  beaten,  the  score 
standing  19-4  in  their  favour.  Congratulations 
on  the  splendid  team  work,  and  a  stirring  of 
friendly  jealousy  at  their  skill  and  their  victory. 
We  count  on  a  reversal  of  honours  in  the  near 

future. 

***** 

June  8. — Afternoon  tea  for  Normal  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  Pleasant  reunion  of  old 
friend's  and  introduction  to  new. 


June  12. — An  event  of  more  than  usual  im- 
portance occurred  on  this  date  at  Loretto,  Ham- 
ilton. A  Sacred  Cantata,  composed  by  Sister 
St.  Al'ban,  I.B.V.M.,  Mus.Bac,  was  performed 
by  St.  Patrick's  Church  Choir  and  the  Ladies' 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Florence 
Filgiano,  Lic.Tor.Mus.  The  Cantata  is  built 
around  Avell-known  passages  from  the  Psalms, 
including,  besides  the  title  verse:  "Who  Shall 
Ascend  Into  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord,"  "He 
shall  receive  blessing  from  the  Lord,"  "Blessed 
are  the  undefiled"  and  "Praise  the  Lord  in  His 
Holy  Places."  The  music  portrays  faithfully 
the  spirit  of  the  different  themes,  and  con- 
cludes in  a  majesty  of  volume  that  inspires 
and  thrills.  The  Choir  to  Avhose  mu.sieal  skill 
is  due  this  first  performance  of  the  Sacred 
Cantata  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  the  autiior 
warmly  commended  on  tiie  ideal  nature  of  her 
theme  and  lier  masterly  achievement  in  giving 
it  so  fine  a  musical  setting. 

***** 

June  16.- — Rev.  Vincent  Hickey  celebrated 
one  of  his  first  Masses  in  the  Abbey  Chapel, 
and  gave  his  blessing  to  Community  and  pu- 
pils. 

^         w         ^         ^         M' 

June  17. — Rev.  Martin  Johnson,  President 
of  C.C.S.M.C.,  celebrated  one  of  iiis  first  Masses 
in  our  Chairel,  gave  his  blessing  and  met  the 
members  of  the  Crusade  on  'the  "planks"  at 
recess  hour.  Sincere  regrets  are  expressed  at 
his  appointment  to  a  foreign  post — foreign  to 

the   Cru.sading  centre. 

***** 

June  20. — Graduating  and  closin-g  exercises. 
A.  morality  play,  "The  Hour  Glass,"  given: 
four  Choral  numbers:  "Nocturne,"  "Mid  Syl- 
van Glades."  "Wind  Flowers"  and  "Haste 
Thee,  Nymphs,"  followed  by  Valedictory  read 
by  Viola  Harris,  and  the  conferring  of  gradua- 
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tioii  and  Academic  Honours.  The  Graduaites 
were:  Viola  Harris,  Mary  Murray,  Mary 
Clarke,  Margaret  Milne,  Dorotliy  0 'Gorman, 
Marjorie  Dodds,  Margaret  Ross,  Constance  No- 
lan, Plioe'be  Milne,  Beatrice  Farrell  and  Eugenie 

Denoniy. 

***** 

Aug. — Too  much  cannot  be  S'aid  in  praise 
of  the  movement  whose  aim  is  to  revive  tlie 
influence  of  the  old  historical  and  pageant 
plays  by  giving  modernized  versions  thereof. 
The  result  is  far  removed  from,  and  a(bove  what 
is  presented  to  our  youth,  in  the  movie  theatres 
of  the  day.  Prominent  among  thos«  who  arc 
lending  their  talent  to  the  work,  are  Rev.  Daniel 
Lord,  S.J.,  Rev.  Claude  J.  Pernin,  S.J.,  and 
Rev.  Louis  B.  Egan,  S.J.  The  '^  Pageant  of 
Youth,"  by  Rev.  Daniel  Lord,  produced  last 
year  in  Chicago,  was  a  notable  success.  It  is 
learned  with  gratification  on  the  part  of  all 
wlio  witnessed  that  event,  and  many  who  did 
not,  to  know  that  the  second  of  a  proposed 
series  of  ten  of  these  plays,  i.e.,  "The  Pageant 
of  Peace"  will  be  perfoTmed  during  the  coming 
November,  in  Chicago. 

In  view  of  this,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  sin- 
cere satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  peojjle  of 
Guelph,  and  of  congratulation  on  the  part  of 
their  friends,  to  recall  the  shaire  they  have  had 
in  the  movement.  The  production  of  the  mor- 
ality play,  "Everyman,"  by  the  members  of 
Our  Lady's  Tennis  Club,  last  summer,  was  a 
splendid  achievement.  Not  only  was  the  acting 
far  above  that  of  the  average  non-professional, 
the  costumes  appropriate  and  handsome,  but 
the  stage  setting  ideal.  With  the  facade  of  Our 
Lady's  Church  for  background  and  the  plat- 
form and  steps  for  the  stage,  nothing  more 
picturesque  could  be  imagined  and  nothing 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit,  conceived.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  large  success  scored  that  day 


will  be  followed  up,  and  that  similair  plays  will 
be  staged  at  intervals  frequent  enough  to  es- 
tablish Guelph  as  an  important  centre  for  the 

revival  mentioned  a'bove. 

***** 

Aug.  14. — ^The  visit  from  Rev.  Father  Cortie, 
S.J.,  distinguished  member  of  theR,oyal  British 
Scientific  Association,  in  convention  at  Toronto 
University,  was  an  honour  and  a  pleasure. 

*     *     *     *     * 

Aug,  27. — The  Rainbow  hears  with  pleasure 
and  pride  of  the  honour  bestowed  by  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Pius  XI.,  upon  its  old  friend  and 
valued  contributor.  Miss  Mary  Hoskin.  The 
"Pro  Ecelesia  et  Pontifice,"  awarded  to  those 
who  have  merited  special  recognition  on  a(;- 
count  of  services  done  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  its  Head,  was  granted  at  the  request 
of  Most  Rev.  Neil  McNeil,  the  Arichbishop  of 
Toronto,  and  Miss  Hoskin  is  the  second  woman 
in  Canada  to  receive  the  mark  of  distinction. 
That  it  was  well  deserved  and  that  her  friends 
liave  desired  it  for  her,  for  many  years,  one 
need  only  recall  the  list  of  her  good  works  to 
be  convinced.  For  the  past  twelve  years  Miss 
Hoskin  has  held  the  responsible  post  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Church 
Extension  in  Canada.  One  may  say  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  branch  of  Extension  was  due 
to  her  initiative,  as  its  flourishing  condition  to- 
day is  in  great  part  due  to  her  untiring  exer- 
tion and  enterprise.  But  this  is  only  one  corner 
of  the  field  which  has  won  her  such  distinction. 
She  established  the  Sodality  of  the  B.V.M.  in 
St,  Basil's  parish,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
Avas  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Community  of 
the  Precious  Blood.  She  wrote  a  history  of 
St.  Basil's  parish,  and  has  found  time  to  write 
a  series  of  short  stories  and  to  maintain  the 
double  column  in  the  Catholic  Register,  amid 
her  other   absorbing  cares.     Tiiose   who  know 
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her  well  are  quite  sure  that  a  list  of  the  good 
works  done  !)¥  her  in  secret,  would  outshine 
those  quoted  above.  May  the  recognition  ac- 
corded by  the  Holy  Father  be  but  the  foreword 
of  the  reward  that  awaits  her  in  that  World 
for  which  she   has   labored   so  faithfully   and 

generously   all   these   years. 

*      «:=      tf      *      «= 

Sept.  2. — All  aboard  for  the  year!  A  fair 
wind  blowing  and  fair  sails  flowing. 

Oct.  IT). — Weiner  Koast,  followed  by  folly 
performance. 

Oct.  16. — His  Grace  Archbishopi  Mathieu 
of  Regina.  Sask.,  oft'e.red  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in 
Our  Chapel  this  morning  and  visited  the  Study 
Hall,  wliere  each  pupil  was  presented  to  him, 
and  he  graciously  presented  each  with  a  pre- 
cious souvenir  of  his  visit. 

Oct.  20. — ^On  our  way  to  press,  a  new  book 
by  Rev.  Motlier  Ix)y()la  of  the  Bar  Convent, 
York,  whose  pen  has  endeaired  her  to  all  d(i- 
vout  readers  and  to  those  of  her  own  Institute, 
in  particular,  has  found  its  way  to  us.  That 
she  should  have  attempted  so  important  a  work 
as  this,  in  her  invalid  condition,  proves  tiiat 
her  spirit  is  undaunted  'by  her  misfortune,  and 
able,  not  only  to  "hearten"  those  around  her, 
but  to  inspire  the  world  at  large.  "With  the 
Church"  is  the  name  of  tliis  new  work.  The 
preface,  written  'by  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston, 
S.J.,  says  "it  does  not  pretend  to  offer  a  sys- 
tematic commentary  upon  the  offiees,  lessons 
and  prayers  of  the  liturgical  year.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  thoughts  suggested  by  the  different 
phases  of  the  Church 's  mind,  as  her  sacred  rea- 
sons recur  in  due  order,  but  the  chapters  are 
disconnected  and  reflect  something  of  the 
writer's  mood,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  de- 


votional formulas  to  which  she  so  frequently 
appeals.  It  is  this,  in  fact,  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  the  book,  for  we  all  of  us^  find  it 
both  pleasant  and  helpful  to  be  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  those  who  think  highly  of  high 
things." 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  book  more  useful 
to  the  teacher  of  children,  nor  instruction  more 
delightfully  suited  to  the  tastes  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  than  this.  It  is  sure  to  fa- 
miliarize one  with  the  phases  and  intentions  of 
Mother  Church  during  the  entire  course  of  her 
Liturgy,  and  in  so  doing  arouse  a  new,  under- 
standing love  thereof.  The  venerable  autlior's 
renown  in  this  line  of  writing  makes  anything 
like  recommendation  of  her  book  in  our  pages 
superfluous;  but  we  bespeak  for  it  the  wide 
circulation  it  deserves  and  sincerely  hope  the 
author  will  live  to  complete  the  cycle  she  has 

in  mind. 

***** 

Oct.  21. — Rumours  that  Rev.  Mother  Gen- 
eral of  Rathfarnham,  Dublin,  accompanied 
by  M.M.  Borgia,  will  return  from  their  long 
sojourn  to  Australia,  by  way  of  America,  has 
filled  us  all  with  joyful  anticipation.  It  will 
be  a  new  and  pleasant  sensation  to  see  our  sis- 
ters from  abroad,  though  we  should  like  to 
give  them  a  warmer  reception  than  the  month 
of  December  is  likely  to  provide,  unless  tiiey 
arrive  in  time  to  spend  Christmas  with  us. 
Then  all  will  be  well. 


South  Ascot,  Berks, 
Dear  Mary  :—  21st  May,  1924. 

Having  read  in  the  Rainbow  your  "Impres- 
sions of  a  New  Girl,"  we  are  very  interested 
in  your  sehool  life,  and  wonder  if  you  too 
would  like  to  know  bow  we  spend  our  day, 
this  being  very  different  in  many  ways  from 
vours. 
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We  begin  it  at  6.30  a.m.,  when  we  are 
awakened  by  a  bell  runig  by  the  Nun  wbo  caDs 

119. 

At  7  o'clock  those  girls  who  liave  not  al- 
ready gone  into  chapel  for  Meditation  (which 
isi  at  6.50  a.m.)  line  n])  in  the  corridor  and  go 
to  Mass.  At  7.30  a.m.  tliose  who  had  "Rests" 
are  ealLed  in  time  to  be  up  for  7.45  a.m.  break- 
fast. On  comimg  out  of  chapel,  we  go  into 
the  class-room  and  put  away  our  veils.  We 
then  go  straight  to  tlie  refectory  for  break- 
fast. 

Having  finished  our  breakfast  we  go  and 
make  our  beds,  and  are  in  the  elassi-room  at 
8.25  a.m.  for  study.  At  8.40  a.m.  comes  drill 
for  which  Middle  and  Upper  Schools  take 
alternate  days. 

At  8.55  a  bell  is  i-ung  for  a  prayer,  after 
which  we  begin  morning  classes. 

At  11  o'clock  we  have  lunch  and  twenty 
minutes  recreation.  We  then  go  back  to  the 
class-rooms  till  12.40  p.m.  We  tidy  for  din- 
ner, Avhich  is  at   12.50  p.m.     After  dinner  we 


go  out  for  games  or  a  walk  iaccording  to  the 
weather.  When  we  come  in,  we  begin  work 
again  at  3  o'clock.  At  4.30  p.m.  we  have  tea. 
After  tea  we  say  the  Rosary,  and  then  go  to 
study,  the  time  until  snpper  being  divided  be- 
tween study,  and  praeti(^e,  for  those  who  learn 
music.  Supper  is  at  7  o'clock  and  is  folloAved 
by  night  prayers  and  a  hymn  in  the  Chiapel. 

After  that,  we  have  recreation  until  8.30 
p.m.,  when  everybody  goes  to  bed  exceptiiig 
the  Sixth  Form,  who  stay  up  till  9.  All  lights 
are  out  in  the  dormitories  by  9.20  }).m. 

We  do  hope  you  will  be  as  mucli  interested 
in  our  school  days  as  we  are  in  yours.  Would 
it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  a  day  in  your  school  life  for  our  Maga- 
zine? 

We  should  be  very  grateful  for  this  and  it 
would  interest  us  all  imniensely. 

Two  English  pupils  of  the  I.B.V.M., 

Betty  Arnold  and  Prancesca  Magee. 
(Form  IV.B.) 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK  AT  LORETTO  ACADEMY, 

WOODLAWN 


Lawn  Fete. 

A  liappy-liearted  baud  of  students  partici- 
pated iu  the  lawn  fete  giveu  Thursday  evening. 
June  12th,  from  seven  till  ten,  at  the  Academy. 
The  attractive  booths  were  a^rranged  and  decor- 
ated by  the  seniors  who  also  graciously  served 
the  refreshments. 

At  the  close  of  the  festivities,  the  call  was 
given  t<)  assemble  the  volley  ball  champions. 
The  Seniors  then  presented  to  each  member  of 
the  team  a  specially  designed  gold  champion- 
ship pin  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
tile  team's  efforts  and  success  in  winning  for 
Loretto,  Woodiawn,  the  silver  championship 
cup  for  the  South  Side  league.  A  sihower  bou- 
quet of  roses  was  presented  to  Miss  Loretto 
Galvin  as  she  gave  the  final  call  for  the  Loretto 
Victory  yell. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Friday,  June  18tii,  the  Senior  class  attend- 
ed the  Mass  and  baccalaureate  sermon  given 
by  Rev.  H.  Doswald,  O.C.C.,  in  tlie  Acedeiny 
chapel.  After  the  breakfast  whieh  followed, 
a  i)leasant  iialf  hour  was  spent  during  which 
readinigs  were  given  of  a  rhymed  alphabet  by 
Miss  Marie  Ruf,  "24;  the  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment of  Class  '24,  by  Miss  Margaret  Corrigan, 
"24 ;  a  class  poem  by  Missi  Eleanor  Miller,  '25, 
and  the  class  prophecy  by  Miss  Miargaret 
Walsh,  '25. 

Senior  Banquet. 

The  Senior  class  of  the  academy  was  entei'- 
tained  at  a  banquet  given  Saturday,  14tli  inst., 
at  the  La  Salle  hotel,  'by  the  Woodliawn  Loretto 
Alumnae,  wlio  on  the  happy  occasion,  welco'm- 
ed   the   new   members  to   their   association. 


Graduating  Exercises. 

The  graduating. exercises  of  the  academy 
were  held  in  the  Scott  Auditorium,  Monday 
evening,  June  16th. 

Graduating  honors  confeiTed  on  Class  of 
1924.  Valedictory,  Miss  Ruth  Kahler.  Ad- 
dress, Rev.  P.  Griffin ;  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Extension  Soeiety. 

Class  Motto :  Loyalty,  Love  and  Service. 

Class  Roll. 

Elinor  Ruth  Biersmith,  Mary  Elizabeth  Ber- 
mingham,  Annette  Louise  Brunn,  Margaret 
Mary  Corrigan,  Evelyn  Mary  Crowley,  Marie 
Teresa  Culinan,  Mae  Lorene  Greene,  Margaret 
Clara  Green,  Eleanor  Althea  Heatherly,  Mary 
Catherine  Jacobson,  Ruth  (.'atherine  Kahler, 
Irene  Loretta  Kelly,  Beatrice  Joan  Myers, 
Eileen  Rita  McCaffery,  Mary  Margaret  Reinert, 
Marie  Louise  Ruf,  Olive  Mary  Smith,  Irma- 
garde  Vanderwall. 

Scholarship  presented  by  De  Paul  Univer- 
sity, awarded  to  Miss  Irmagarde  Vanderwall. 

Scholarship  presented  by  St.  Xaviei*  Col- 
lege, awarded  to  Miss  Marie  Ruf. 

Second  Scholarshjp  presented  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Green. 

Lincoln  Essay  Medal  awarded  to  Miss  Mae 
Greene. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Vera  M.  Carson,  Alma  :M.  Engh,  Elinor  G. 
Flynn,  Mary  K.  Gallagher,  Helen  E.  Hurd, 
Rosemary  E.  Kleutgen,  Catherine  M.  McKinley, 
Josephine  M.  Newhart,  Mary  F.  O 'Kelly. 

Irish  History  Prize  awarded  by  Ladies'  Aux- 
iliary A.O.H.  to  Miss  Vera  Carson. 
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Urgent 

0  come  with  me  to  Tivoli, 

And   'neath  the  mystic  shade 

Of  cypresses  and  sycamores, 

Where  nymphs  and  fauns  liave  played,— 

We'll  reconstruct  this  crazy  world 

Upon  another  plan, 
And  fill  it  with  a  1)etter  kind 
Of  reconstructed  man. 

All   this   artificial   living, 

These  hustlinor,  bustling  ways 

Consume  iis  with  a  longing 

For  the  good,  old-fashioned  days. 

We've   lost   the   first -draft   pattern 
This  many  and  many  a  year, 

But  we  shall  find  one  in  a  town 
That's,  happily,  quite  near. 

You  know  the  town  T  mean  so  well, 

I  needn't  tell  its  name. 
And  though  St.  Francis  is  not  there 

Its  character's  tlie  same. 

For  things  thiat  really  count  come  first 

In  this  unique  old  town : — 
First  Grod,  then  man,  then  bird  and  beast 

To  flowers  and  earth  right  down. 

Each  living  thing  that  God  has  made 

Can  prove  its  title  clear 
To  every  least  prerogative 

That  man  denies  it  here. 

If  man  was  made  for  God  Himself, 
Then  true   to  His  first  plan. 

Are  all  His  creatures  everyone 
For  Him — but  via  Man. 


There 're  sister  bird  and  brother  beast 
And  brother  earth  and  air, — 

And  brother  wind  and  sister  rain. 
All  living  by  His  care. 

We've  mixed  these  things  somehow,  of  late 
But  they'll  come  straight  again, — 

And  once  they're  all  in  order 
His  plan  will  stand  out  plain. 

And  some  fine  day  we'll  walk  in  line 

In    God 'is   appointed   way; 
My!  won't  we  all  be  glad  we  went 

To  Tivoli  that  day! 

Hildegarde. 


"By  desiring  M'hat  is  perfectly  good,  even 
when  we  don't  quite  knoAV  what  it  is  and  can- 
not do  as  w^e  would,  we  are  part  of  the  divine 
power  against  evil,  widening  the  skirts  of  light 
and  making  tlie  struggle  with  darkness  nar- 
rower."— George  Eliot. 


Of  Disraeli's  books,  Ayscough  ,says:  ''A 
cold,  thin-lipped  wit,  ruthlessly  sparkling,  they 
often  have ;  but  humor  never  keeps  where  pa- 
thos is  a  stranger,  and  pathos  knew  better  than 
to  come  near  Disraeli." 


Christopher  Benson  says:  ''I  believe  that 
the  reason  why  we,  as  a  nation,  love  good  litera- 
ture so  little,  is  because  we  are  starved  at  an 
impressionable  age  on  a  diet  of  the  classics; 
and  to  persist  in  regarding  the  classics  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  human  intelleet  seems 
to  me  to  argue  a  melancholy  want  of  faith  in 
the  progress  of  the  race." 
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MISTAH  HONEY  BEE. 


A  REMARKABLE  CHILD. 


No   one's   luakin'   speeches 

'Op'  de  honey  bee. 
l)e  principles  he  teaches 

Sounds  right  sensible  to  me. 
He  says:    "Keep  lookin'  foil  de  sweets' 

Dat's   growin'   every wliere  ; 
An'  if  some  no- 'count  weeds  you  meets 

Pass  on  an'  don't  you  care." 
As  he   comes  a-bringin' 

De  goods  f'um   "roun'  de  farm, 
He  say:     "A  little  singin' 

Ain'   gwinter  do  no  harm." 
I  tells  you,  lots  of  us  would  get 

]\Io"  joy  f'um  life  if  we 

Kep'  follerin'  de  example  set 

By  Mistah  Honey  Bee. 

— ^Washington  Star. 


COMMUNISM. 

"We've  just  got  some  new  neighbors,  we 
'ave. " 

"  'Ope  they've  got  some  gardnin'  tools — 
we  ought  to  start  our  bit  o"  ground  soon." 


"Is   that   play  finished   you   were   working 

on?" 

"It  is." 

Has  it  been  produced  yet?" 

"Yes,    that's   what    fini**hed    it."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


The  commuters'  smoking  car  was  filled, 
mo>tly  with  proud,  young  fathers,  who  had 
been  relating  endless  anecdotes  of  the  clever 
remarks  made  by  their  offspring.  Finally  Mr. 
Spiffington,  seeing  a  hole  in  the  conversation, 
started  in  by  saying: 

"I  don't  like  to  talk,  l)ut  I  honestly  think 
that  boy  of  mine  is  tiie  most  remarkable  little 
fellow  I  ever  saw." 

Everybody  yawned. 

"Yes,"  pursued  Mr.  Spiff ington.  "He's 
six  years  old,  and  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he 
never  said  a  brigiit  thing  in  his  life." — Boston 
Transerips. 
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Earth's  noblest  thing — a  woman  perfected. 


VOL.  XXXII. 


ALUMNAE  NUMBER      Jci^.       /*f2S 


No.  1. 


A  Mtsm^t 


If  some  nui.gic  assembly  could  liave  gather- 
ed us  together,  dear  girls  of  L.A.C.,  and  we 
could  hear  all  that  each  of  you  has  lived  and 
learned  of  life  since  our  last  assembly,  tiiere  is 
a  fa'ct  in  your  inner  life  which  I  know  I  should 
tell  you  to  cherish  and  develop.  As  the  waters 
of  ba.ptism  tiowed  over  you,  God  Himself  took 
up  His  abode  in  your  lieart,  and  there  began 
in  you  the  marvellous  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Every  siacrament  and  growth  in  grace 
since  then  has  been  a  deepening  of  the  power 
of  His  Presence. 

As  life  goes  on  and  we  meet  its  puzzles  and 
problems,  sometimes  Heaven  and  God's  eternal 
home  seem  far  off,  and  yet  our  hearts  cry  out 
for  some  light  and  strength.  Is  it  not  a  fruit- 
ful thought  that  not  only  is  He  available  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  but  that  we  may  at  every 
moment  look  within  this  temple  which  we 
are,  and  His  home  and  His  hiding-place? 

May  this  spiritual  habit  grow  to  be  a  part 
of  the  life  of  each  of  you,  that  you  may  have 
always  with'in  you  a  wellspring  of  the  Divine 
.strength  and  the  supernatural  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  and  Lover  of  your  soul. 

Yours  ever  devotedly, 

Sr.  M.  Margarita,  I.B.V.M. 


THE   RAINBOW 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    THE    FUTURE 


Doarest  Girls  of  the  L.A.C. : 

While  ^ve  are  «11  gathered  under  the  llain- 
bow's  bright  arch  (and  thinking  perhaps  of 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  it),  I  should  like  to 
speak  a  little  of  the  eollege  one  dreams  about. 
But  the  dreamer  must  not  be  i-oneeived  of  as 
picking  her  dreams  like  gooseberries  off  th;it 
elm  of  the  "vana  somnia"  which  all  well-condi- 
tioned students  who  took  the  Sixth  Book  ol' 
the  Aeneid  will  remember  as  standing  within 
the  entrance  of  the  uiulerworld.  No,  this 
dream  comes  forth  from  the  authentic  Gate  ol" 
Horn  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

I  know  we  have  all  been  hapi\v  in  the  col- 
lege as  it  is.  and  perhaps  even  more  .s^o,  as  it 
was,  when  it  occupied  only  one  little  room 
and  the  library,  with  8t.  Teresa's  corridor  a:. 
the  entire  residence  accommodation,  but  1  hojx! 
we  shall  tind  aill  the  happiness  of  past  days 
gathered  up  and  garnertnl  for  us  in  the  college 
of  the  future.  For  firstt  let  me  say  this  college 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  place 
for  undergraduates  to  pass  four  glorious  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  years,  a  place  at  which 
the  graduates  may  point  with  pride  ast  their 
Ahna  ^Mater  (much  abused  but  still  serviceable 
word),  foregather  once  a  year  for  a  reunion 
and  even  pay  a  sporadic  visit  at  other  times, 
but  where,  if  they  chanced  to  return  after  gra 
duation  to  pa^ss  a  year  while  attending  some 
other  Faculty,  they  would  feel  like  pale  shades 
wandering  aindessly  about  amid  the  eager, 
buoyant  life  of  the  undergraduate  body.  T  have 
seen  such  bloodless  phantoms  and  can  conceive 
of  them  raising  their  spectral  arms  and  voices 
to  the  grim  Charon  with  a  great  longing  for 


the  other  shore  where  they  could  drink  of 
Lethe  and  forget  their  former  happiness.  Per- 
haps this  is.  too  dark  a  picture,  for  we  have 
sometimes  seen  thesje  .shades  get  together,  when 
there  wei'e  enough  of  them,  materialize  and 
have  rather  a  good  time.  But  their  life  had 
little  of  the  old  academic  savour  about  it,  and 
altogether  one  could  not  help  asking,  "Are 
these  they  whom  we  so  passionately  pledged 
witii  the  kindly  tear  and  the  merry  roundalay 
erstwhile  at  the  graduates'  banquet?"  Thai 
night,  it  seems,  wavs  their  "morituri  te  salu- 
tamus." 

No.  my  college  is  to  be  quite  different.  It 
is  to  be  a  place  which  shall  have  facilities  for 
giaduate  workers  and  will  consequently  draw 
im  reasing  numbers  of  them,  a  place  to  which 
you  can  all  come  to  spend  a  sabbatical  year,  to 
do  research  work  or  take  work  in  other  facul- 
ties or  some  of  the  special  courses  in  Arts  or 
Drama  or  Journalism,  all  of  Avhich  are  being 
furnisheil,  or  are  about  to  be  furnished  by  the 
University.  It  shall  combine  the  advantages 
of  the  W^omen's  Union  with  those  of  an  Arts 
college.  At  the  former  one  gets  the  impression 
of  its  being  common  property,  of  one's  being 
at  one's  own  place,  and  in  a  university  atmos- 
phere as  well.  There  the  graduate  siiuKtiw 
have  apparently  the  requisite  prestige. 

I  am  undecided  whether  we  shall  have  se- 
parate dining-rooms  or  one  hall  with  a  "high 
table''  for  the  graduate  students.  We  shall 
have  two  common  rooms  where  we  shall  iiave 
coffee  after  dinner.  Tt  would  be  infra  dig. 
of  course,  to  speak  of  open  fire-places  and  Che«- 
terfield^j  and  other  details,  but  I  leave  it  to 
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your  imaginations,  within  reasonable  limits. 
There  will  >be  guest  chambers,  so  that  any  gra- 
duate from  any  quarter  of  the  globe  may  returji 
without  warning  and  find  good  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast.  (There  will  be  a  garage 
for  the  beast).  So  much  for  residence  facili- 
ties for  graduates. 

Tlie  college  itself  which,  of  course,  will  be 
near  the  campus,  will  make  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  university  life  by  showing  Catholic 
culture  at  its  best.  The  architecture  will  ad- 
here to  the  best  models  over  which  religious 
ideals  have  presided,  there  being  no  more  po- 
tent influence  for  good  or  evil  than  the  spiritual 
which  dwells  so  palpably  pent  up  within  the 
bi'ick  and  stone.  Beauty  and  utility  shall  be 
perfectly  wedded.  Tiiere  will  be  a  quadrangle 
with  a  velvet  sward,  and  cloister.s  down  wliicli 
gowned  students  will  walk  to  the  simall  but 
exquisite  Gothic  church  with  its  eastern  oriel 
and  rose-window  and  slender  pillars  with  clus- 
tered shafts  "with  base  and  with  capital  flour 
ished  around."  There  the  ceremonies  will  be 
carried  out  with  the  requisite  pomp  of  ritual. 
The  Gregorian  mu«ic  in  which  the  students 
have  already  made  a  good  beginning  shall  rival 
Quarr  A'b'bey. 

The  college  shall  not  be  segregated  from  its 
fellows;  oil  the  contrary,  intercourse  will  be 
encouraged.  As  at  the  Women's  Union  distin- 
guislied  visitors  to  the  University  will  be  enter- 
tained that  tlie  students  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  contact  with  more  mature,  cultivat- 
ed and  original  minds. 

The  aim  of  the  college  will  be  to  attain  the 
highest  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  depart- 
ments over  which  the  colleges  have  control, 
such  as  Classics,  French,  German  and  Englisli. 
But  lest  this  letter  should  take  on  the  form  of 
a  pros{M;ctus  for  the  Loretto  College  of  the 
future.  I  shall  merely  hint  darkly  of  summers 


spent  abroad  at  the  Loretto  Hostel  in  Paris  and 
of  a  French  house  attached  to  the  college  un- 
der a  native  French  mistress  (J'ai  quelqu'une 
en  vue).  Above  all  there  must  be  an  Italian 
department  Avhich  shall  attain  great  celebrity. 
A  Catholic  college  should  not  forego  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  study  of  Dante  and 
of  the  "Divina  Cominedia,"  that  great  herit- 
age of  Christian  letters.  As  to  the  faculty,  it 
should  be  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  mem- 
bers to  have  leisure  for  wide  reading  and  an 
occasional  absence  from  the  yearly  routine  for 
foreign  study  or  research.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  exchange  professors.  But  being  a 
humlble  mem^ber  of  the  present  staff,  it  beseems 
not  the  writer  to  descant  further  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

And  now  that  we  have  built  our  college  and 
got  it  to  our  liking,  you  wouldn't  have  us  tear 
it  all  down  again,  would  you?  No,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  replace  these  dream  stones  with 
real  ones,  even  if  we  have  to  entice  some  more 
than  mortal  Merlin  or  Apollo  to  raise  our  wall 
miraculously  to  heavenly  harmonies  like  some 
Camelot  or  Troy. 

And  now  that  we  have  it  in  all  its  physical 
beauty  and  reality,  how  shall  we  maintain  il '? 
For  we  could  never  leave  those  cloisters  to  be 
trod  by  barbarian  feet,  nor  that  coffee  to  be 
sipped  by  the  lips  of  profani,  nor  our  very 
own  atmosphere  to  be  breathed  by  the  nostrils 
cf  the  Goth 

Why  not  come  and  cast  in  your  lot  with 
those  of  us  who  are  striving  to  keep  the  ideal 
ill  view  while  conforming  to  the  limitations  of 
the  hour?  It  is  obvious  tliat  a  college  cannot 
be  maintained  without  an  ample  endowment, 
;Mid  the  best  possible  endowment  is  that  of  pro- 
fessors who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  thi-; 
work  demanding  only  the  means  of  subsist«!n('e 
and  without  any  claims  of  family.     But   why 
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should'  one  make  here  this  rather  surprising 
suggestion?  Because,  had  you  lived  in  the 
middle  ages,  a  number,  even  a  majority  of  you, 
having  your  present  talents,  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions, would  have  found  happiness,  sanctity 
and  a  full  development  of  intellectual  life  in 
some  of  the  various  monasteries  in  which  per- 
haps self-realization  was  more  possible  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  world's  liistory.  If 
llien,  why  not  now?  Because  we  live  in  an 
era  when  the  new-won  freedom  affords  women 
many  attractive  avenues  of  experience,  an  era, 
moi'cover,  which  is  not  favourable  to  reflection 
—  to  the  discovery  of  the  deepest  demands  of 
one 'si  nature,  a  time  when  the  intellectual,  so- 
cial, economic  and  artistic  life  i'S  likely  to  seem, 
if  not  the  most  important,  at  least  the  most 
appealing  and  absorbing.  On  tlie  other  liand, 
the  religious  life  may  have  something  to  live 
down  in  an  impression  created  of  narrowness 
of  view  and  an  attenuation  of  the  rich  content 
of  life,  an  aftermath  of  the  Reformation,  which 
not  only  utterly  deprived  the  unusual  woman 
of  all  status  in  the  world  outside,  but  even 
witliin  the  religiousi  orders  acted  adversely  on 
the  full  use  and  development  of  her  gifts  and 
powers.  The  his.tory  of  the  educational  orders, 
our  own  being  the  first,  is  largely  that  of  a  re- 
conquest  of  the  old  rich  heritage,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  new  uses.  At  times  either  one  has 
outstripped  the  other.  We  noAv  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  time  which  demands  the  fullest 
possible  intellectual  development,  if  Ave  are 
to  make  effective  this  new  application  of  it  to 
the  needs  of  university  students.  This,  then, 
the  religious  life  could  offer  you. 

But  above  all  intellectual  needs  we  feel,  in 
moments  of  quiet  thought,  the  more  imperative 
need  of  some  principle  that  can  explain  and 
unify  all  this  miscellaneous  activity.  Call  it 
vvhat  you  will — peace,   harmony,   happiness — 


not  attainable  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  state 
in  this  world,  but  approached  and  held  in  a  sort 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  what  superior  means 
of  approaching  it  does  religion  afford?  A 
fixed  time  for  reflection  and  prayer;  a  daily 
orientation;  a  gathering  up  and  directing  of 
subordinate  ends  to  the  final  end. 

But  this  is,  as  it  were,  only  the  vestibule 
of  the  interior  castle.  Picture  all  tliat  life  can 
offer:  social,  emotional,  intellectual;  let  ima- 
gination have  free  range  checked  only  by  rea- 
son, experience  and  the  testimony  of  history. 
Is  there  any  life  that  is  capable  of  an  indefin- 
ite expansion  and  development?  Any  that  is 
not  subject  to  the  hazards  of  fortune,  that  does 
not  inevitably  dwindle  toward  the  close?  Only 
one:  the  life  of  the  spirit,  that  life  which  is  so 
feeble  in  its  beginnings  as  to  be  almost  ignored, 
but  which  is  in  every  man  as  the  very  core  of 
his  being,  ''the  treasure  hidden  in  a  field"  for 
joy  of  which  when  he  discovers  it  he  barters 
all  his  possessions  to  purchase  "the  little  infin- 
ite thing"  that  alone  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
tliat  strange  guest  we  call  life. 

"If  I  lose  myself  I  find  myself,"  quoth 
Galahad.  Monastic  life  with  its  voluntary  re- 
)iouncement  of  certain  large-seeming  trifles,  its 
frank  acceptance  of  this  view  of  tlie  world, 
its  bearing  "the  fetters  of  the  three-fold  golden 
chain"  and  its  consequent  freedom  from  con- 
fining cares,  affords  more  direct  means  of  at- 
taining to  union  Avith  tliat  Love  "wliich  moves 
the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars."  And  I 
might  say  that  the  mystical  trend  of  the  pres- 
ent century  seems  favourable  to  a  riclier  sjjirit- 
ual  life  than  the  austere,  somcAvhat  rigid,  large- 
ly outward-looking,  wholly  ascetic,  strain  of 
the  last  generation. 

Thus  in  most  unwonted  fashion  have  I  been 
setting  forth  certain  ideas  regarding  the  ad- 
vantages of  religious  life  in  itself,  the  suitabil- 
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ity  of  the  persons  concerned  and  the  profit  ac- 
cruing to  the  college  in  whose  mission  we  are 
all  so  deeply  interested  and  which  we  feel  can 
be  made  so  far-reaching.  But  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  the  same  purposes  are  not  recog- 
nized as  working  out  in  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  all.  Tiie  discipline  of  life  with  its  precious 
joys  and  no  lessi  precious  sorrows  in  any  other 
vocation,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  has  a  sim- 
ihir  power  of  cultivating  and  moulding  the  soul 
and  bringing  it  to  the  same  glorious  end  which 
grows  clearer  as  life  advances.     It  is  good  to 


feel  that,  no  matter  how  different  our  lives 
may  be  in  detail,  our  paths  converge  to  the 
same  goal. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  realize  that  we  have 
a  common  hearth  and.  home  at  Loretto  College, 
where  the  lamp  of  our  ideal  is  ever  burning 
to  shed  light  and  safety  on  our  way,  and  let 
us  see  to  it  that  some  of  our  number  are  there 
to  keep  it  replenished  and  trimmed  and  bright 
for  those  who  are  abroad. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

M.  Estelk,  I.B.V.M.. 


^r* 


'T^^i^^^^^^ 


TWENTY     YEARS     AFTER 

The  Rejected  Lover  Speaks 


I  loved  you  once  and  made  it  known 
One  thousand  times.,  or  ten. 

(Jod's  world  was  made  for  you  alone — ■ 
So  tiiought  I  then. 


And  seated  on  the  clear  stream's  bank, 

That  sunlight  dapples, 
I  think  of  you.     My  reason  frank — 

The  brooklet  babbles. 


I  looked  and  saw  you  in  the  streams 
And   in   tlu;   cloudis  of  air; 

The  sun  shone,  just  to  show  the  gUsaiiis 
In  your  gold  hair. 


The  years  luive  not  been  kind  to  you, 

Once  wond'i'ous  fair! 
This  self  is  not  the  one  1  knew 

In  yest«r  year. 


Tliat's  twenty  years  ago — and  now 

You're  not  so  willowy. 
In  clouds  I  see  you  still,  I  vow — 

For  clouds  are  billowy. 


If  still,  towards  you.  my  spirit  felt  with 

A  littk'  of  the  old  delight, 

I'd  wonder  how  the  years  had  dealt  with 

Me  in  Your  sight. 

Betty  McOrath,  2T2. 
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A    SHELF    OF    OLD    BOOKS 


Tyra  is  an  odd  admixture ;  platonic  friend- 
ships, epicurean  tastes  and  a  somewhat  cynical 
attitude  towards  "personal  affairs,"'  are  mel- 
lowed by  a  humanizing,  thioroughbred  affection 
for  a  shelf  of  old  books.  On  alumnae  news  in- 
tent, I  got  her  on  the  radio  the  other  night : 

"What  are  you  doing,  Ty ?"  I  promptly  de- 
manded. "Just  having  a  good  chat  with  some 
old  friends,"  was  the  jolly  rejoinder.  "Hur- 
rah!" I  -shouted,  so  loud  tliat  1  feared  1  liad 
disturbed  all  thie  currents  in  the  zone,  "1  will 
be  right  down."  "You  are  always'  welcome," 
said  Tyra- — and  tliat  is  how  1  si)ent  a  most 
amusing  evening  sitting  by  the  fire  in  Tyra's 
uen  chatting  about  her  friends. 

No  sooner  had  1  dismantled  than  I  was 
placed  in  a  huge  rocker  in  front  of  a  roaring 
log  tire,  Ty  dunrping  a  box  of  "Lauras"  (how 
well  sihe  knew  my  weaknesis;  on  my  lap,  re- 
marked, "Have  you  read  Sabatini's  "Strolliiig 
tSaint?'  He's  an  awfully  good  sort,  although 
now  and  again  a  bit  off  color.  His  descriptions 
remind  me  at  timeis  of  Ayscough,"  and  'asi  if  to 
prove  her  words,  'I  saw  Tyra  take  a  book  from 
a  shelf  over  lier  desk.  As  she  opened  an  old 
brown  copy  of  "Mezziogorno, "  i  noticed  a 
su'btb;  change  had  taken  place  in  Ty.  It  was 
as  thougii  the  very  contact  with  tli-at  shelf  had 
stirred  "thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for 
words."     "You  know  this,"  she  said. 

Alumnae— "Why,  yes,  but  why  the  sudden 
exultation?  Have  you  some  lover  concealed 
in  the  offing?" 

T.~"Oh!  are  we  not  thrilled  more  or  less 
by    contact    with,   our   friends,    and   these    she 


said,  pointing  to  the  shelf,  "are  the  best  I 
have." 

Alumnae. — "Tell  me  about  a  few.  I  used 
to  be  a  book-worm,  and  still  have  some  odd 
connectiions  in  that  line.  Pardon,  but  wiiat's 
that  old  red  book  at  the  end,  Ty?" 

T. — "An  old  copy  of  (chamber's  I)icti(niary  ; 
it's  indispensable:  of  late  a  few  acquaintances 
of  mine  have  rather  badly  abused  it.  I  fear 
they  are  'cross-word'  addicts." 

A. — "They  are  really  good  fun.  you  know— 
who's  your  favorite  there?" 

T. — "Being  a  creature  of  impulse,  much  de- 
pends on  my  mood.  At  times  'Cyrano'  reigns 
supreme,  or  again  I  could  'burn  them  all  but 
'Dante' — ^and  still  Shakespeare's  an  old 
friend." 

A. — "P^'or  wliat  is  Cyrano  an  antidote?" 

T. — "When  memories  prove  too  strong  then 
I  watch  him  pace  the  floor  with  his  long  sword 
dangling,  declaiming  in  his  favorite  'gascon- 
aise'  daring  me  to  gaze  upon  his  nose — or 
again  when  night  is  falling  and  there's  a  tight- 
ening of  tlie  throat,  I  hear  him  whisper  with  a 
heart  sob,  'Roxane,'  and  I  take  courage." 

A. — "You  seem  so  emotional  I  wonder  that 
you  can  settle  down  to  'Dante."  " 

T. — "Have  you  been  indulging  in  Aristip- 
pus  or  is  it  that  you  were  out  of  town  when 
the  College  produced  the  Dante  'Pageant'  in 
1922?" 

This  was  said  with  some  purpose,  and  pos- 
sibly to  gain  time,  for  Tyro  liaving  burst  forth 
so  splenetically,  produced  a  rather  delapidated 
volume  of  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  and  con- 
tinued:    "Read  that,  you  would-be  icicle." 
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A.— "I  notice  that  in  this  XVII  Canto  of 
the  Purj^atorio  having  .shown  Dante  those  on 
the  fourth  eorniee,  on  wliieh  the  sin  of  gloomi- 
ness or  indifference  is  purged,  Virgil  shows 
him  that  this  vice  proceeds  from  a  defect  of 
love  and  that  all  love  can  only  Ix;  of  two  sorts, 
either  natural  or  of  soul.  I  must  read  these 
lines  you  have  specially  marked: 

'P>ut  that  thou  mayest  yet  clearlier  understand, 
Give  ear  unto  my  words;  and  thou  shalt  cull 
Some    fruit    may    please    thee    well,    from    this 

delay, 
"('reator,  nor  created  ^being,  e'er, 
My  son,''  he  thus  began,  "was   without   love. 
Or  natural,   or  the   free   spirit's  growth. 
Thou  hast  not  that  to  learn.     The  natui-al  still 
'Is  without  error,  but  the  other  swerves. 
If  on  ill  object  bent,  or  through  excess 
Of  vigour  or  defect.     While  e'er  it  seeks 
The  primal  blessings,  or  with  measure  due 
The  infericn-,  no  delight,  that  tlows  from  it, 
Partakes  of  ill.     But   let   it   warp  to  evil, 
Or  with  more  ardour  than  behoves  or  le.sis, 
Pui'sue   the   good;  the   thing  created  then 
Works    'gainst    its   Maker.      Hence    tliou   must 

infer 
That  love  is  germin  of  each  virtue  in  ye, 
And  of  each  act  no  less,  that  merits  i)ain. 
Now  since  it  may  not  be,  but  love  intend 
The  welfare  mainly  of  the  thing  it  loves. 
All   from  self-hatred  are  secure  ,  .  .  ." 

T. — "])()n't  you  agr<'e  that  if  we  studied 
l)ant<'  thoroughly  we'd  have  all  the  learning 
necessary?  But  come,  we've  become  too  «eri- 
oxm.  See  that  dark  green  book;  that's  'Aga- 
tha's Aunt.'  by  Marion  Smith.  It's  the  fu!i- 
niest  book  you  could  read.  I've  reread  it  at 
least  ten  times  and  still  1  can  laugh  over  it  till 


I  weep.  And  then  I  occasionally  pursue  the 
comedies  in  here,"  taking  hold  of  a  rather 
prettily-bound  Shakespeare  edition,  "  'Twelfth 
Night'  i«  my  favorite,  of  course;  I  will  remem- 
ber to  my  dying  day  Sir  Andrew  (Agnes  Bal- 
lard) capering  over  Sir  Toby's  cane.  1  believe 
you  actually  saw  that." 

A. — "Yes,  I  postponed  a  house-party  be- 
cause I  heard  it  was  so  good,  and  l)i\  Kirk- 
patrick's  an  old  friend  of  mine,  you  know. 
'Hum,  how  did  that  blue  geography  get  entan- 
gled among  your  friends?" 

T. — "I've  a  i)rivate  'penchant'  for  its  au- 
thor, and  besides,  I've  such  a  wicrd  memory 
that  of  late  I  need  it  for  continual  reference,  as 
the  maps  therein  are  es])ecially  tine,  and  these 
(])ointing  to  six  books  close  together  with  an 
indefinable  tenderness)  are  my  triumph  and 
failure  at  once,  my  'alpha'  ami  'omega''  at 
l)resent,  if  you  Avill,  but  let's  pass  them  by  or 
traigedies  may  follow." 

A. — "Is  that  actually  a  collection  of  short 
t*tories  by  E.  A.  Poe?  The  last  I  read  Avas 
'Montelado's  Wine?'  It  was  spooky,  but  heaps 
of  fun." 

T. — "He's  a  jolly  good  antidote  for  a  'bad 
half  hour.'  So  is  this,"  Tyra  said,  Avaving  a 
(rross-word  puzzle  book  at  mc,  "let's  try  this; 
it  looks  good." 

A. — "Soundis  like  a  camly,  Ty.  A  quadru- 
[wd  with  no  tail  in  eight  letters." 

After  an  intermiimble  age.  "How's  Tom?" 
remarked  Ty,  and  having  briskly  thrown  the 
crossi-word  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  barely 
grazing  Tyra's  brow.  "'It's  time  I  was  in  bed. 
(rood-bye.  I'll  have  to  i>a.ss  some  of  this  on 
for  I've  come  about  Alumnae  business." 

A.  Hannan,  2T3. 
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THOUGHTS   WRITTEN   IN   A   PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

(With  no  apology  to  Gray,  who  took  seven  years  to  express  his  Thoughts) 


Green-sha'ded  lig'hts   proclaim   departing  day;      A  fat  youtli  occupies  the  seat  next  mine 
0'erit.able,s  heads  arc  bent  full  earnestly,—  A"<1  ga^<'«  ''t  f>  damsel   'cross  the  way, 

So.m.e   coiffed  and   fiuflfed,   some    brown,   some     1^^^*''  '^^  \  ^^'^"^  ^^'^^"^  veading  upside  down, 

,  ,     ,  Is  digging  Culture  out  of  Rabelais. 

black,  some  gray, 

And  scnne  are  bald,  and  some  are  bobbed       .  ,  ^,  .  ■.-,,. 

Around  the  room,  grim  anrmated  busts, 

^^^^  "^^-  In  laurel  wreath  and  cold  austeritty, 

(laze  down,  with  jaundiced  eye  and  deep  dis- 

The  clock  diiscreetly  ticks  in  drowsy  tone ;  trust, 

Throughout  the  room  a  solemn  stillness  ^^^^  "•^'  ^^''^"  represent  Posterity. 

reigns, 

Perliiaps  in  this  dim  room  the  green  lights  shine 
S;ave -that  Librarians  talk  in  husky  drone,  ,.  ,-,  .^       ■,-,-,      , 

Upon  a  liead  that  holds  the  master  key 

And   Undergraduate's  use   pro.tef.ting  pens,  r^^   questions   such   as   "Who   or   Whafs' Ein- 

}  steinT' 

Save  that  the  Traffic,  in  the  street  below,  ^ncl   "!«'  Mali  Jong  the  newest   brand   of 

With  hmiking  horns  to  highest  heaven  com-  '''  • 

plains, 

8oi)ie  Viking's  progeny  vou  here  may  find. 
And  jangling  tram-cars  shriek  Avith  unfeigned  „^,  ,      ^     .  "     ^  •         .      , 

Wliose  plundering  grandsires  dwelt  on  oak- 
woe, —  ,     , 
'                                                                                   en  deck, — 

Their   rusty   brakes   stiff    with     rheumatic      Perchance   that   man    acro.ss  the    aisle,   whose 
pains,  mind 

Is  busy  with  the  boil  upon  his  neck. 

Save    that    newsboyis  'proicllaim    witli,    raucous  ■ 

Deep  in  our  hearts  we  all — you,  reader,  know 
voice, 

it — 

Wars,     murders,     accidentus     and     treatie-s  n  i      i  •       ui  ^.i      4.- 

'  tivaiit;.'^  y^^^.  y^^^.  unvalued  genius  blame  the  time®. 

Droken,  Another  age  would  make  of  me  a  poet, — 

And  peanut  vendors,  loudly,  and  from  choice  'An  aeon'  you  say?     Fie  on  your  taste  in 

Speak  English  as  Italian  should  be  spoken.  rhymes! 

(  Betty  MeGrath,  2T2. 
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DRAMATICS  AT  LORETTO   ABBEY  COLLEGE, 

1912—1916 


THE  earliest  reeolleetions  of  Loretto  Col- 
lege dramatics  take  me  back  to  the 
days  Avlien  the  colleg'e  was  in  its  iiifaucy. 
We  then  numbered  ten  studentis.  In  those  days 
it  wasi  niot  diffieuM  lo  find  a  part  for  every 
player — tine  difficulty  lay  iai  findinig  e-nough 
players.  Heniee  siome  of  the  girls  a\']io  took 
l)art  in  our  first  presentation  were  not  Loretto 
Col'leige  women,  but  sttudents  who'  Lived  at  the 
Abbey  while   aftending  University   College. 

VVlneii  Mother  Bsitel'l'e  firs^t  i)roposed  thiat 
we  attempt  something  in  the  way  of  drama- 
twa,  I  am  ad'raid  tire  response  was  )iot  a  very 
enitlrus'iaistic  one,  but  isihe  finally  succeeded  in 
conviu'cinig  us  thiat  tiie  dranmtic  field  Avas  one 
of  great  pleaisure  and  infinite  jjoisisi  bill  ties 
which  we  soon  found  to  be  the  case. 

We  began  our  dramatic  activities  very 
cautiously,  not  attempting  to  do  an  entire  play 
in  the  bejgiinmnig.  Our  first  dramatic  produc- 
tion consisted  of  iseenes  from  theis>e  two  famous 
and  ever  enjoyiable  eight eentli  century  come- 
dies, "Thie  Rivals"  and  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal."  Curly  Ryan  made  an  excellent  Bob 
Acres- — the  only  trouble  being  that  she  found 
it  difficult  to  control  her  risible  faculties  every 
time  her  valor  was  about  to  ooze  from  her 
finger  tips. 

The  next  undertaking  in  the  field  of  drama 
by  the  Loretto  studentvs  wais  the  presentation 
of  the  French  play,  "La  Poudre  aux  Geux," 
which  w^as  a  great  source  of  enjoyment 
to  us.  By  dint  of  much  coaching  in  French 
and  the  borrowing  of  evening  gowns 
and  the  other  finery  from  each  other  and 
everybody    we      could      find    who     possessed 


any,  the  girls  of  1918  gave  a  very  able  pre- 
isentation  of  thiiis  clever  little  play.  Irene  Long 
and  Teresa  Coughlin  as  Emmeline  and  l^'re- 
derie  were  especially  well  chosen  for  their 
rolesi,  and  tlieir  French  play  names  remained 
wltli  them  all  tlrrough  their  college  days.  Many 
of  tlie  university  professors  attended  our 
maiden  attempt  at  giving  a  play  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  These  praiiwed  the  Avork  of  our  belov- 
ed direictor  very  hlglily  and  gave  a  little  bevy 
of  college  girls  great  encouragement  for  future 
■activities. 

By  1915  the  college  had  sufficient  numbers 
and  experience  to  attem])t  something  even 
more  pretentious.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Dranui- 
ti'c  Society  it  was  decided  to  make  so  bold  as 
to  try  a  Shakespearean  play,  and  the  one 
chosen  was  "As  You  Like  It."'  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick  was  chosen  as  the  one  best  suited 
to  conduct  us  through  the  mazes  of  the  Forest 
of  Ardennes.  We  were  most  hapi)y  in  our 
choice,  for  in  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  we  had  a  diaiua- 
tic  teaeher  whose  ardent  love  for  Sliakcspeiu-e 
inspired  us  ever   with   fre.iii   enthusiasm. 

This  time  we  decided  to  charge  admis^'ion 
for  our  play  land,  as  it  was  during  the  war 
period,  with  the  proceeds  furnish  a  ward  in 
the  Convalescent  Hospital.  Then  came  the 
period  when  we  hiad  to  abandon  our  beloved 
books,  let  file  dust  gather  on  our  cherished 
Beowulf,  and  forsake  the  stately  measure  of 
the  Fairy  Queene  while  w^e  gave  our  days  to 
soliciting  the  patronaige  and  ready  casih  of  an 
irresponsive  public,  and  our  nights  to  playing 
comedy. 
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However,  the  results  justified  the  tiuie  and 
effort  'Si>eiit,  ais  the  following  pres^s  comment 
from  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  will  testify  : 
"Shiakeispeare's  comedy,  'A»  You  Like  It,'  was 
never  more  chiarmingly  played  by  amateur  ac- 
toi>^  nor  in  a  better  cause  than  on  Thumday 
and  Friday  evening's  of  this  week  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  Loretto  Abbey.  The  college  students 
of  that  institutiion  have  enigaiged  themselves  to 
play  for  the  furniiisibing  of  a  ward  in  tbe  Sol- 
diers' Convalescemt  Home  on  College  street, 
and  dn  order  to  meet  tliiis  self-imposed  i>atriotie 
obligation,  offered  to  entertain  the  public  by 
this  dramatic  work.  The  play  was  prepared 
under  the  diireiction  of  I)r.  Kirkpatrick  of  the 
Toironto  Coiniservatory.  The  hall  and  stage  lent 
themselves  admirably  to  forest  scenery  and 
tihe  young  aiitreisses  distinguislied  themselves 
beyond  expectation. ' ' 

There  were  two  otlier  dramatic  events  dur- 
ing the  yean-  1912-1916  that  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  first  was  the  beautiful  and  in- 
f*l)irintg  production  oif  "Everyman."  Whille 
this  play  wa:si  not  given  by  the  college  students 
as  sucli,  yet  a  number  of  them  took  i)art  in 
it  and  acquitted  tiiemselves  creditably.  The 
other  play  was  given  by  the  students  as  a  com- 
menicement  entertainment  in  1915.  It  Avas 
Tennyson's' beautiful  "Princeiss,"  given  in  a 
bc'autiful  manner.  Nellie  Madaigan,  as  usual, 
showed  great  histrionic  ability  in  this  play 
Avhich  subsequently  led  to  lier  being  given  the 
(lifficiilt  role  of  Jaques  in  "As  You  Like  It." 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  dramatic 
a(ttivities  at  Loretto  College  during  the  years 
1912-1916.  Wliile  more  than  a  deeade  has 
paissed  since  these  things-  took  place,  yet  I  am 
sur(!  they,  as  other  .sweet  memories  of  college 
days,  will!  live  forever  in  tbe  hearts  of  tlie 
girls  with  whom  began  Loiretto  College. 

Edna  T.  Duffey,  1T6. 


1917-1925 

1917-18. — At  graduation  time  the  College 
student®  presenited  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  in  which  Genevieve  Twomey  distin- 
guished lienself  as  "Bottom."  Francos  O'- 
Brien, Frances.  Gallegan,  Alice  McLelland  and 
Marjorie  Cray  were  amongsit  the  number  who 
thereby  made  a  name  for  themsielves. 

1919-1920. — The  wanderinig  spirits  had  been 
particularly  active  during  November,  1919. 
around  Loiretto  Abbey  College,  so  it  did  not 
very  mucli  surprise  the  public  at  large  wben 
in  December  the  fair  "blue-stockings"  of  tliis 
illustrous  institution  interpreted  the  favourite 
literary  eff'ortisi  of  the  18th  century  elite. 

During  a  tableau  of  the  "Rape  of  tlie  Lock" 
Olive  Devereux  mainiaged  to  dexteriously  sever 
a  lock  from  Lotta  Williamsi'  many  treasures,  to 
the  a])parent  lioi-ror  of  the  audienice  (for 
"bobbed  hair"  had  not  yet  become  tbe  vogue). 
Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  were  delightfuMy 
aff'ected.  The  "Bashful  Man"  and  the  scenes 
from  "the  Rivals"  manaiged  to  include  the 
vast  miajority  of  the  students  and  rounded  out 
a  good  performanice. 

In  Maix'h  of  the  siame  year  2T2  having  been 
born  under  an  auspicious,  star,  a  prcisentation 
of  "Andromeda"  was  enacted  in  Latin,  the 
chief  roles  being  taken  by  that  year.  Added 
to  the  dramatic  reseue  of  Andromedia  (Sheila 
Doyle)  by  Persinsi  (El'sie  'Irvine),  and  to  the 
consequent  rejoicing  of  Cephens  (Siieila  Ir- 
vine), and  his  wife  Cassiope  (Eleanor  Mcin- 
tosh) was  the  fact  that  2T2  had  splendid  re- 
sults in  Second  Year  Livy,  whilst  Catullus 
]) roved  "mere  child's  play"  to  these  clasisieal 
scholars.  A  Greek  chorus,  by  pantomime  and 
song,  had  added  much  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  d'liama.  The  prettiest  of  the  lyricsi  was  the 
marriage    song,    "CoUis    0    Heliconii,"    from 
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(-atulllus;  and  two  Greek  dianeesi -were  greatiy 
appreciated  by  tlie  profani  and  cogoscenti 
alike. 

1920-21.— On  Niovember  22ndi  1920,  the 
blue-stoi'kings  took  a  new  departure  and  pre- 
,s'ente<l  a  reeonstruetd'on  of  "L 'Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet."  Thie  Chambre  Bleue  was  reproduc- 
ed witli  nietiieu'lous  care,  even  to  tlie  alcove 
liunig:  witii,  veiour  of  a  ishiade'  then  new  to  Paris, 
under  the  .subdued  light  of  brazen  cresisets 
wrought  in  filigree  and  set  with  turquoiwe  gems, 
whereon  recliined  the  fair  and  virtuous  Arthe- 
iiice.  Once  again  Voiture  charmed  and  ainus'cd 
an  audience  witli  his  faculty  of  saying  notiiing 
in  Mi(,'  most  graceful  manner  in  the  world,  and 
of  makinig  a  baBlade  or  a  rondeau  iii  the  very 
AvoTds  in  which  he  protested  his  inability  to 
do  so.  It  was  the  evening  wlien  "Les  Femmes 
Savantes, "  which  was  tlie  talk  of  tlie  inner 
circle  at  the  court,  though  not  yet  known  to 
the  city,  was  under  di'scussioii.  The  scene  in 
which  Philinte  dismisse'S  Martine.  an  excellent 
cook  but  a  poor  grammarian,  for  breaking  not 
the  dishesi,  but  the  rules  of  Vaugelais.  The 
spirit  of  mischief  has  taken  possession  of  the 
company  and  JMme.  Scarrow  and  Mme.  de 
Mottenlle  enact  tlie  little  siceiie  in  which 
Tristan  and  Vadius  begin  by  overwhelming 
each  other  with  compliments  on  their  literary 
successew  and  end  by  hurling  derisive  epitheti;; 
at  each  other.  Presently  the  celebrated  scene 
from  "Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin, "  in  which 
Oeronte's  love  for  his  money  is  in  such  amus- 
in'g  conflict  with  his  love  for  his 'Sion,  is  enaicted. 
A  pleasant  evening  i.s  brought  to  a  close  by 
one  of  the  company  imitating  Cyrano  de  Bur- 
gerac's  latest  escapade,  which  was  the  duel 
fought  with  a  certain  viscomte  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne.  In  this  he  carries  out  his  Gascon 
boast  to  fight, with  the  little  fop  and  compose 
a  ballade  abooit  him  at  the  same  time. 

On  March  31sit  of  the  same  year  the  stu- 


dentrv  desiring  to  pursue  sitiiM  further  the  study 
of  dramatic  art  and  enjoy  more  thoroughly 
its  pleasures,  presented  the  "Pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury."  After  a  .short  discussion  by 
Miss  Elsie  Irvine,  of  the  poet  Chaucer,  the 
arrival  of  the  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims  at  the 
Tabard  Inn  and  their  reception  by  mine  ho«t 
(Miv-s  Eugenie  Dueharme)  was  enaicted  in  a 
spirited  scene  based  on  the  "Proloigue''  and 
the  "Tales."  The  scene  at  the  Inn  involved 
singing  of  the  old  thirteenth  century  roundel, 
"Summer  Is  I-cummin'  In,"  "Ah,  the  Sighs 
Tv.iat  Come  fro*  My  Heart,"  and  other  ancient 
Engliis'h  songs.  The  pilgrims  were  costumed  in 
true  fourteenth  century  style,  which,  toigether 
with  the  stage^settiiiig  added  greatly  to  the  ef- 
fect. The  scene  in  the  Inn  yard  finished  with 
a  processioiMl  to  the  HaiU  of  "Ye  Tabard  Inn," 
kept  by  Harry  Bailie,  fai-^'te  by  "Ye  Oloisitre 
of  Loretto,"  during  which  an  early  English 
hunting  son,g  was  sung.  The  supper  which  fol- 
lowed was  served  in  true  old  English  style 
with  a  "young  pygge  as  the  "piece  de  resist- 
ance."" 

The  heaviest  dramatic  work  ol  the  year, 
however,  was  the  production  of  "Twelfth 
Night,"  under  the  direction  (jif  Dr.  F.  H.  Kirk- 
patriick.  It  was  given  on  Tuesday  of  Convoca- 
tion week,  in  a  manner  which  critics  declared 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  })rofession!al 
stage.  Angela  0 'Boyle  made  a  splendid  A^iola 
while  Kathleen  O'Connel  was  Sebastian,  her 
twin.  Francis  O'Brien  played  the  part  of 
Olivia  and  Eleanor  Mcintosh  that  of  the 
Duke,  Maria  (Mary  Mallon),  Sir  Toby  Belch 
(Maire  Hannan).  and  Sir  Andrew  Agecheek 
(Agnes  Ballard),  formed  a  splendid  trio  to  sus- 
tain the  sub-plot,  whiile  Marie  Camp-bell  distin- 
guished lierself  as  Feste.  Sir  Toby's  "last 
minute  (typewriter)  stool"  will  ever  be  an 
added  source  of  amusiement  to  the  caste. 
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1921-22. — During  this  year  the  college  un- 
dertook its  greatest  dramatic  acliievement, 
which  wais  "The  New  Life  or  the  Masque  of 
Love,"  presented  January  20th  and  21st  as 
the  Dante  Centerary  Celebration  at  Loretto 
Abbey.  The  pageant  was  constructed  and 
stiaged  by  Mother  Eis-telle  anid  produced  und«r 
the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Kirkpatrick.  The 
part  of  Daaite,  the  Ma,ge,  wa»  taken  by  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,  who  related  Dante's  wanderings 
from  the  true  path  of  spiritual  pro,gres.si  and 
the  means  taken  to  bring  liim  baick.  The  out- 
standing scences  in  his  wanderings  in  the  "In- 
ferno," "Purgatori'a"  and  "  Pairadiiso "  were 
reproduced.  Tiie  meaning  of  the  "Masque" 
was  carefully  revealed  to  the  audience  by 
Dante,  the  Mage,  and  by  carefully  selected 
passaiges  from  tine  "Divina  Comedia,"  intro- 
duced in  the  scenes,  the  utmost  care  which  was 
observed  in  tine  cosituming  and  scenic  effects 
were  of  great  assistance  to  a  general  accurate 
interpretation.  Miss  Marie  Campbell  took  the 
part  o.f  Dante  and  Misis  Mary  Mallon  that  of 
Beatrice  in  the  "Ma«que." 

At  graduatdon  Lord  Dunisianey's  "Tents  of 
the  Arabs"  was  produced  mo  t  effectively  by 
the  graduating  cla;ss,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Kirki)a trick. 

1922-28. — The  first  and  second  years  pix)- 
tlueed  two  one-act  Latin  plays,  "Th<i  Ro.man 
School"  and  "The  Roman  Marriaige."  The 
audience  were  much:  amused  at  seeing  for  the 
first  time,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Pompey  and  other 
renowned  Roinans,  ai  'school.  Whi'le  the  claiss 
of  2T5  have  since  then  over  induliged  in  offer- 
ing propitiatory  sacrifieex  to  the  gods,  the 
rest  of  us  being  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
these  are  pre-hymenal  oblations. 

The  Literary  Society  this  year  ordained  a 
"stunt  night,"  upon  which  each  year  produc- 
ed an  originial  farce,  a  shield  beinig  awarded 
the  victors.    2T3  succeeded  in  gaining  tlie  laur- 


els by  producing  a  short  sketch  ridiculing  the 
"Bacon-Sbakesipeare  theory,"  whdch  succeeded 
in  deliightfully  pasising  over  the  heads  of  the 
majority  of  the  audienlee,  thm  was  sxipplement- 
ed  by  a  "skit"  on  the  "History  and  English 
Staff,"  which  we  believe  appealed.  But  alas 
for  vain  laurels!  for  when  the  graduating 
claiss  sougbt  to  pTOduce  "As  You  Like  It," 
Nemesis  dealt  a  swift  and  shattering  blow. 

1924-25. — The  occasion  of  a  vis:it  from  Rev. 
Motlier  Raphiael  and  Mother  Borigia  from  Ire- 
land produced  twoi  delighitful  French  plays 
from  the  College  istudeaits  this  year.  "Le  Lu- 
tMer  de  Cremone,"  by  Fran'cois  Coppee,  and 
"Les  Romanesques,"  by  Edmund  Rostand.  The 
girls  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  able 
renderin'g  of  the  Frenicli  tongue  and  the  pretty 
and  effective  eostumesi  and  stage  settinigs. 

The  claiss  of  2T3  originated  a  custom  of  pro- 
dueing  some  smaill  dramatic  effort  on  Feb,  22nd, 
in  honor  of  Motber  Margarita.  This  habit  was 
the  cause  of  a  pleasant  French  evening  in  1920, 
a  really  interesting  "Italian  Renaissance"  even- 
dnig  in  1921,  a  light  farce  of  Mark  Twain's  in 

1922,  an  original  play  of  Mother  Dorothea's  in 

1923,  and  one  act  of  the  "Romanciers"  in  1924. 
To   her   who   when   not  director,   has  been 

constant  aswiistant  director,  wlio  has  been  tbe 
inspiration  and  constant  "erge"  in  all  the  dn'a- 
matic  functions  of  L.A.C.,  Loretto  College  gra- 
duates and  unilergraduates  owe  a  sipecial  tri- 
bute of  praise  and  thanks.  They  are  likewise 
indebted  for  the  succens  of  thedr  lan'-ger  pro- 
dlictions  to  the  able  guidance  and  unwearied 
eff'orts  of  Di-.  F.  H.  Kirkpatrick.  And  by  way 
of  showing  our  ai)precdation,  the  Alumime  wisli 
to  continue  the  good  work,  and  announce  the 
programttne  in  view  for  February,  which  is  !o 
eonjsist  of  three  one^act  plays,  produced  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  :  ' '  The  Maker 
of  Dreams,"  "The  Minuet,"  "Rosalind,"  by 
J.  M.  Barrie.  A.  Hannan,  2T3. 
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IMPRESSIONS  UPON  READING  TWO  PIECES  OF 

IMPRESSIONISM 


Some  days  ago,  glancing  carelessly  througli 
a  niaga/jiiie,  we  eanie  suddenly  upon  thiisi  spe- 
einien,  and  suddenly  arrested,  read  it  to   tlie 

end : 

Futility. 

(By  Hudson  Strodic)". 

W'li'ite    expanses    of   sun-strieken    desert    lying 
like    flutied   nonsense    beneatli    an    orgy    oC 
thematic  splendour, 

Brass  rails  cupped  inward  round  and  round, 

The  Kcratc'hing  of  fiea-bites.  aaid  epliemeral 
c'li.imuey  soot  piled  in  mounds  like  graves, 

A  delicate  sensuous  blossom  of  opaque  white- 
mess,  lyrical  as  a  moitlrer's  kiss  upon  luer 
first  born. 

0  Life !  «o  slasii'ingly  red  and  curiously  yellow 
— ^^oinly  la  broken  ladder  reared  ridi(,'ulously 
tow^ard  the  azure-si)read  void, 

Whiwe  God  rocks  in  an  ivory  chaiir,  aird  sees 
below  impertineiiit  i)ossums  calmly  muneli- 
ing  cliinquapins.  and  idealistic  lovers  pas- 
turiinig  in  tar, 

Life,,  isealding  or  chiillimg,  always  killing,  but 
ever  land  au'on, 

A  'i)lentatude  of  beatific  sponges  and  eternally 

The  wrai'th  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp  whiist)eriiig 
veritiieis  in  tine  quagmire." 

Is  it  a  joke?  we  asked  ourselves  in  awe,  or 
if  it  is  serious,  do  men  :reailly  pay  for  such 
tilings?  Thie  magazine  publisbed  it.  'i'lucre 
must  Irave  been  some  promiise  of  paymeriit,  so 
\ve  returiiied  to  the  first  question.  What  is  it? 
Whiat  would  one  eall  it? 

O.you  poor  fools,  we  heard  the  ultra-mo- 
dernists cry  out.  It  is  a  charming  piece  of  im- 
pressionism.    It  is  free  vea^se.     We  ask  their 


P'ardion,  but  we  are  human  and  it  is  quite  i)ois- 
sible  to  nrake  miiSitiake's.  When  we  reaehed  Ihc 
ghost  of  a  ghost  "wdiisperimg  verities  in  the 
quagmire"  we  almost  thought  the  beginning 
Ivad  been  : 

"  'Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wog, 
All     mimisy  were,  ete." 

However,  we  now  beg  Mr.  Lewis  (.'ai-rolTs 
pair  don. 

At  one  time  \yhen  we  reached  tlie  picture 
of  "God  rocking  in  an  ivory  cliair,  watching 
"impertinent  possums  cahnly  munching 
chinquapins,"  we  lauglied  feebly,  believing 
it  to  be  a  new  tongue  twister  on  the  order  of 
"Nine  nimble  noblemen  nibbling  nonpareils, 
oir  twelve  typographical  toipographers^  typical- 
ly transla'ting  types."  We  didn't  know  what 
chinquapin  meant,  but  have  found  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  chesitnut. 

Upon  concluision  tliiis  bit  of  impi-e.ssioinism 
looked  like  a  new  kind  of  cross-word  [)uzzle. 
We  must  confess  i't  still  does.  But  we  think 
it  must  be  a  puzzle  for  a  home  for  the  partial- 
ly deranged,  driven  theire  by  just  such  pas- 
times. Can  ajiy  saaie  person  suggest  a  word  of 
thiree,  four,  five — ^^any  number  of  letiters  you 
like — meaning  "beatific  sponges?"  Well,  yes, 
dirunkiaa'd's  rniig^ht  do.  We  Avill  try  another.  A 
word  meaning  "fluted  nonsen-se."  You  give 
up?  So  do  we,  and  futility  still  means  for  us, 
uselessness,  a  waste  of  time  and  energy,  sudi 
liime  and  energy  as  was  spent  on  the  piroduction 
of  the  masterpiece  w^e  have  just  examined. 
Perhaps  tluit  is  why  it  is  called  "Futility." 
As  we  said  befoire,  perlnaps  it  is  a  joke. 
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Tlieiv  is  another  piece  of  free  verse  in  the 
same  nnniher.  We  rexMvgnized  it  foi-  w'liat  it 
is  this  tinu' : 

Words. 
(By  Robert  MeBlaw). 

There  is  a  vast  snobbishness 

'In  the  M'oi'ld  of  words. 
"Fivtrigue"  is  a  climber, 

While  "mieti'culous"  Ix'gins  to^  wear  an  air 
Of  islliabby  genteel. 

No  (liay  labourer  would  say  to  his  )>rother, 
Verisiimilitud'e. 


Tn  the  millenium  things  will  change 

And  tihere  will  be  d'emocracy  among  words. 

Verily,  verily,  I  .say  uu'to  you, 

It  wild  be  ea.s'ier  for  a  camel 

To  pass  through  t'h;e  eye  of  a  needle 

Thian  for  "epistomological" 

To  enber  th^e  kingdom  of  heaven. 

And  verily,  verily  we  say  unto  you  tliat  tliis 
i'S  not  poietry.  Such  samples  make  us  feel  the 
need  of  a  millenium.  .  Tbere  is  a  vast  sivobbish- 
nes'is  in  other  worlds  besides  the  world  of  words 
when  men  cannot  wpeak  or  write  simj)ly,  and 
in  metre  as  do  tlieir  brotiliers. 

Mary  Fram^es  Mallon,  2T3. 


Teresa,  Aileen   K.,   Gertrude 

R.,  Irene  L.,  Teresa  O'R., 

Mary  T.,  Ellen   M., 

Edna  D. 
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BREAKING    THROUGH 


DR.  Tiowry  leaned  back  in  liiis  chair,  pres-s- 
ing  his  finger  tips  together  in  eharacteris- 
tie  attitude,  until  the  nails  ishowed  white 
with  a  little  semi-eircle  of  pink  at  the  base. 
liesisie  sat  opposit'e  him,,  the  width  of  the  de„sk 
between  them.  She  felt,  more  than  ever  vivid- 
ly aware  of  tihe  siguifieance  of  this  room — the 
cabinet  eoutaininig  glinting  steel  instruments; 
Ihe  long,  low  shelf  on  which  sprawled  poiider- 
ousi  looking  volumes  with  imposisible  names; 
the  glass  case  stocked  with  divers  bottles  from 
wliieh  seemed  to  exude  mingled  hospital  od- 
ours. 

She  looked  down  at  the  desk — sometdiing 
about  its  solidity  gave  her  courage  to  ask  her 
((uestio'ii.  She  noted  a  little  triangular  patch 
of  dutsit  on  its  vshiny  surface,  and  her  imagina- 
tion pictured  a  gaunt,  ineffectual  char-woman 
bending  over  the  polished  wood,  flicking  her 
duster — this  way,  that  way,  always  missing  the 
little  patch. 

"Is  it — whiat  you  thought?"  she  said. 
Tiie  doctor  raised  calm,  professional  blue 
eyes  to  meet  the  sickening,  haunted  look  in 
hers.  Behind  the  calmness  was  a  faintly  trou- 
bled expression.  Abruptly  be  changed  bis  posi- 
tion and  laid  his  band  over  her  gloveless,  big- 
knuckled  one,  as  if  reassuring  a  child,  and  in  a 
panic  she  prisoned  his  thumb  in  her  hand. 

"Milss  Jo'bson,"  be  siaid  abruptly,  "I  think 
you  are  brave  enougUi  to  look  at  this  thing 
squarely.     It  is— just  as  .serious  as  I  feared." 

"Would — would  ,an  operation — ?"  the 
word's  fluttered  out. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 
"It  might  prolong  things,  retard  develop- 
ment, buit  file  sihoek  to  the  system  would  coun- 


terbalance any  possible  good.    If  you  had  only 
come  to  me  six  months  ago — . " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know."  Tlie  luminous,  hurt 
softness  in  Bessie's  eyes  reminded  liim  sul)lly 
of  a  dog's  expression.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
coniimitted  a  crime. 

"I  didn't  bother,"  she  was  saying.  "You 
see  I  was  looking  after  Aunt,  and  I  didn't  havi; 
much   time   to   consider   myself." 

The  doctor  nodded.  He  knew  Aunt.  Had 
tended  her  in  fact,  until  what  she  considered 
his  lack  of  eonsideration  and  symj)athy  had 
forced  her  to  change  her  doctor  for  one  who 
had  a  more  tender  api)reciation  of  her  sy)U[i 
toms. 

After  S'jhe  had  paid  the  doctor  Bessie  made 
her  wiay  silowly  towards  homo.  More  th.an  ever 
she  felt  the  stiffness  in  her  limbs  and  the  hard- 
ness in  her  arm  and  side,  and  an  odd  lethargy 
possessed  her.  On  the  way  she  entered  Ilari-i- 
son  &  Co. 's  exclusive  grocery  store.  She  went 
directly  to  the  office  to  find  Miss  Hearn,  tlie 
bookkeeper. 

"I  have  my  aunt's  bill  here,"  she  began, 
"^ind  I  have  checked  off  certain  things  which 
I  wish  you  to  charge  to  me.  Could  you  make 
out  two  separate  bills — so  that  I  may  setthj 
mine  now.  It  amounts,  I  think,  to  about  six 
dollars. 

The  request  wais  not  an  unusual  one  from 
Miss  Jobson,  and  Miss  Hearn  complied  with  it 
without  commenit. 

When  Bessie  left  the  store  her  worldly 
wealth  consisted  of  less  than  fifty  cents.  It 
was  her  custom  in  this  w^ay,  to  buy  Aunt's 
good  humour  by  cheating  her  into  tiiinking  the 
grocery  bill  lestsi  than  it  really  was.     She  had 
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loai'iKHl  from  experic^nco  that  one  (;an  manage 
to  got  alaong  somehow  without  money. 

Seline  Jolbs'on  wa«  a  widow  of  seventy-six. 
(hippih'd  with  rheumatism,  she  lay  all  day  long 
ill  bed  or  sat  all  day  long  in  a  ehair.  When 
both  liecaiiie  intolerable  she  took  a  criiteh  and 
walked  tHie  lengtih  of  the  'hall  a  couple  of  times. 
And  througliout  the  long  days  she  moaned  and 
eomplained  to  Providence  of  her  lot,  and  found 
fault  with  Bessstie,  her  niece-iii-law,  which  oceu- 
|)ation  afforded  her  a  certain  measure  of  imine- 
diat(!  relief  from  tlie  pains  wbich  posisessed  her. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Jobson  had  lived  an 
uneventful  life  and  liad  died  of  ipremature  old 
age  thirty  years  previously.  His  offspring,  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  remained  under  the  par- 
ental roof-tree  for  the  biological  reason  that 
keeps  tihe  young  wparrow  in  the  nest.  Like  t'he 
young  siparrow,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
fly  they  fled.  Tom  married,  and  Sally,  nee 
Sclina,  became  a  nurse  and  followed  her  profes- 
sio'u  in  fields  afar.  When  her  mother  wrote, 
urging  her  to  return  home,  shie  answered  with 
crude  frankness : 

"  ...  I  admire  you,  Mother,  immensely,  and 
1  have  tllie  greatest  respect  for  you.  In  ordtn* 
to  preserve  that  attitude  of  mind  I  shall  not 
fry  to  live  with  you.  You  will  have  all  the 
grc<ater  regard  for  me  in  the  end.  .  .  Moreover, 
you  have  Bews  with  you,  and  you  don't  need 
me.  .  ." 

Sally  proved'  right.  Mrs,  .lobson  felt  that 
1'he  o'wnersihip  of  a  high-sipirited  daughter  in 
some  way  made  up  for  such  expressions  of 
liigli-spiritednes.-?.  Besiides,  she  and  Sally  never 
(lid  get  along. 

Neither  Sally  nor  Tom  had  had  any  scruple 
about  allowing  Bessie  to  take  upon  heiisielf  the 
whole  burden  of  the  Jolbson  filial  responsibil- 
ity, Silie  had  come  to  live  with  them  when 
tl'.ey  were    mere  babies,  and    from    that    time 


forth  had  been  a  target  for  their  mother's  ill 
liumours\  and  a  s'lave  to  the  whole  family.  She 
was  twenty-seven  when  Mr.  Job.son  <lie<l,  and 
Avas  so  indisipensible  to  tlhe  family  that  she  post- 
iponed  her  engagement.  The  poistponement,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  became  a  perennial  af- 
fiiir,  and  finally  became  permanent  by  the  in- 
t(aventioin  of  a  feminine  Tertium  Quid. 

It  was  not  until  she  left  Harrison's  that 
Bessie  began  to  analyse  the  siick  fear  that  iios- 
sessed  her. 

"You're  a  coward!"  she  accused  herself. 
"And  yet,  I'm  not,"  she  found  herself  ans- 
wering.    Dr.  Lowry  didn't  think  me  one." 

"No,  of  course  you're  not,"  her  Alter  Ego 
assured  her.  "You're  not  afraid  to  face  phy- 
sical discomforts  or  dangera,  even  this — this 
most  supreme  thing  that'si  coming  to  you  in  a 
month,  two  months,  three  months.  You  can 
face  that.  But  you're  incredibly  wor.se  than  a 
physical  cowaird.  You're  a  moral  coward.  You 
know  that  the  thing  you're  most  afraid  of  ju.«t 
now  is  to  tell  Aunt." 

At  the  thought,  a  queer,  strangled  sensation 
gripped   her  throiat. 

' '  It 's  true  ! "  she  assented. 

"You've  always  been  afraid,"  jeered  her 
Alter  Ego.  "The  only  time  you  nearly  broke 
away  from  it  was  when  Fred  left  you  that  last 
time.  He  said  he  wouldn't  come  back,  and  he 
didn't.  Then  you  broke  through.  Remember 
that  row  with  Aunt?  How  she  bullied  you  and 
told  you  how  ungrateful  you  were?  How  she 
cried,  and  begged  yon  not  to  leave  her?  How 
you  stood  through  it  all,  and  said  you  couldn't 
help  it,  you  had'  to  consider  yourself?  How 
you  left  her  whimpering — and  wrote  Fred? 
Such  a  glorious,  exulting  letter.  It  was  your 
first  taste  of  freedom,  of  emancipation.  Your 
whole  soul  was  in  that  letter.  But  did  you 
post  it? 
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"Well,"  she  def ended  herself,  "before  I 
could  post  it,  I  heard  about — the  Barker  girl." 

"Yes,  and  so  then  you  wouldn't  post  it. 
AM  the  old  fear  came  crowding  back  on  you, 
and  you  were  rellieved  that  you  didn't  have  to 
make  the  break.  You  called  it  Pride — you,  who 
are  not  above  wearing  Sally's  old  suits  and 
hats  .  You  went  back  meekly  to  Aunt  with  the 
broiken  bonds  and  awked  her  to  fetter  you 
again.    A  feeble  little  insurrection. 

Bessie  surveyed  herse'If  with  acute  mental 
disapproval. 

"It's  true,"  she  repeated  to  herself  with  a 
sob — "every  bit  of  it.  But  it's  too  late  now  to 
even  want  to  do  anything.  She  always  seemed 
to  need  me  more  than  anyone  else." 

Then  it  oame  to  her  that  no  matter  liow 
great  the  need,  the  break  would  come  eventual- 
ly. And  Aunt  must  'be  pre/pared.  As  she  walk- 
ed painfully  up  the  hili  towards  the  house,  she 
rehearsed  imaginary  conversations  witli  Aunt 
on  the  isoibject. 

"I  went  in  to  see  Dr.  Lowry  to-day,"  she 
might  begin. 

Mentally  she  saw  the  quick  turn  of  her 
Aunt's  liead.  "Whatever  did  you  do  that 
for?" 

"I  saw  him  a  couple  of  times  'before.  It's 
that  pain — " 

She  knew  by  heart  wliat  the  answer  would 
be. 

"Nonseii«e,  all  imagination.  A  touch  of 
rheumiatism,  or  perhaps  nerves.  If  you  were 
a  helpless  cripple  like  me  you'd  know  what 
pain  is.  And  what's  the  odds  if  anyone  cared" 
—here  Bessie  winced— "I  could  die  here  in 
mty  chair,  for  all  anyone 'd  botiher.  Good  rid- 
dance, I  s'po'se  you'd  call  it.  Here,  fix  this 
cushion.  There— no,  that's  wrong!  What  a 
big,  clumsy  thing  you  are.  You  ought  to  be 
long  enough  tending  me  now  to  know  how  to 


fix  the  cushion.  Your  arm  stiff? — well,  I  didn't 
want  you  to  use  the  stiff  one  to  shake  up  a 
cushion." 

Yesi,  Aunt  would  undoubtedly  refuse  to  con- 
s^ider  that  anyone  but  herself  could  conceivably 
be  afflicted  with  anything  serious.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  would  be  to  blurt  it  out  all  at 
once,  without  giving  her  a  chance  to  depreciate 
it. 

"Aunt,"  sihe  could  say,  ibrutally,  "that  pain 
in  ray  side,  that  cough  I've  had  lately — malig- 
nant cancer — just  working  into  the  lung.  1 
haven't  much  time  left — " 

No,  that  w^ould  be  too  horrible,.  Besides, 
Aunt  wouldn't  believe  her.  Not  much  time 
left!  She  liadn't  realized  it  yet,  but  she  tried 
to  imagine  hersellf  dead — ^with  Aunt  looking 
down  at  her.  It  was  no  use.  Something  told 
her  it  was  an  impossible  idea. 

She  stopped  to  rest.  Her  forehead  was 
damip  with  sweat,  and  her  knees  trembled.  It 
was  no  use.  She  would  have  to  tell  Aunt  to- 
day. "Coward!"  she  repeated  to  herself, 
fiercely.  She  would  write  Sally  too.  order  her 
to  return  home.  In  her  Jiew-formed  resolution 
she  felt  almost  happy.  As  long  as  the  inevit- 
able must  be  faced,  let  it  be  done  with  a  high 
heart.     To-day,  then  ... 

Seline  Jobson  tapped  impatiently  with  her 
crutch  on  the  floor.  She  had  been  keeping 
up  this  tatoo  for  the  last  seven  and  a  half 
minutes) — siince  the  clock  had  struck  four.  This 
expression  of  impatience  was  not  intended  to 
impress  anyone,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Tommy  Rot,  the  cat,  and  Oswald,  the  parrot, 
she  was  alone  in  the  house. 

Sihe  felt  outraged,  neglected.  It  was  her 
daily  'habit  to  have  a  cup  of  afternoon  tea  with 
a  single  slice  of  toast  and  a  couple  of  sweet 
biscuits  at  four  o'clock  .  And  Bessie  hadn't  re- 
turned.    If  she  hadn't   arrived   by  ten  after, 
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Mrs.  Joibson  felt,  that  the  only  adequate  way  in 
which  she  could  reprove  Bessie's  flagrant  neg- 
lect would  be  by  being  found  in  the  act  of  pre- 
paring her  own  tea. 

At  ten  after  four  precisely,  she  drew  her 
crutch  und^^r  her,  and  with  much  groaning 
hoisted  herself  from  her  chair  and  made  her 
way  to  tile  kitchien.  The  tray  was  there,  ready. 
The  china  teapot,  a  few  little  biscuits,  a  slice 
of  bread  under  a  napkin.  On  the  stove  the 
kettle  bubbled.  Mrs.  Jobson  thought  she  heard 
the  gate  click.  That  would  be  Bess^ie.  Well, 
she  must  liave  things  well  under  way  before 
her  niece  came  to  the  kitchen.  Hastily  she 
brewed  the  tea,  and  hurried  to  get  the  toaster 
from  the  second  shelf  of  the  dresser.  The  un- 
accustomed motions    came    awkwardly  to  her, 


and  her  'cruteh,  striking  against  the  leg  of  the 
table,  flew  from  under  her.  In  a  panic  siie 
reached  out  to  the  shelf  for  support.  Her  fin- 
ger nails  scraped  along  it  with  a  futile  attempt 
at  a  bold,  dragging  it  down.  Tiien  she  fell. 
The  cord  of  the  toaster,  uncurling  like  a  whip, 
flicked  a  bottle  of  ammonia  and  brought  it 
crashing  to  the  floor. 

The  fumes  were  still  overwhelmingly  strong 
when  Bessie  entered  the  house  ten  minutes 
later.  Oasping,  she  mad-e  her  way  to  the  kit- 
chen. Crumpled  on  the  floor,  near  the  window, 
lay  Mrs.  Jobson.  She  had  made  no  attempt, 
apparently,  to  raise  the  sash,  for  in  one  hand 
she  still  grasped  firmly  a  slice  of  'bread,  and 
the  fingers  of  the  other  were  still  entang'led 
in  the  bent  wires  of  the  electric  toaster. 

Betty  McGrath,  2T2. 


"AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  JESTER." 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  dame. 
Bare  back  girl     with  knees  the  same, 
Wi'th  thy  rolled-down  silken  hose 
And  tliy  short,  transparent  clothes. 

With  thy  red  lips  reddened  more, 
Smeared  witli  lip-stick  from  the  store, 

With  thy  bobbed  hair's  jaunty  grace. 
And  the  make-up  on  thy  face: 

From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy. 
Glad  that  I  was  born  a  boy. 

An  Answer. 
Blessings  on  thee,  grown-up  lad, 
Tn  thy  tailored  suit  all  clad. 
With  thy  hair  all  brilliantimed 
And  thy  face  all  shaved  and  creamed. 
With  thy  latest  dancing  step 
Seekinig  to  find  a  jiane  with  pep. 
Getting  still  wilder  day  by  day, 
Calling  girls  dumb  who  don't  act  gay. 
Keep  the  pace  with  your  fast  set's  whirl 
1  am  glad  I  was  born  a  girl. 

Helen  Mullins  MeGrady. 
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Associates— Florence     Daley,     1T9,     barrister; 

Mona  Clarke,   1T6;   Edna    Dawson,    2T3 ; 

S.  M.  St.  Ivan  (Gertrude  McQuade,  IT;')). 

PURPOSE  With  this  issue  of  the  Rainbow  the 
OF  THE  first  Graduates '  Year  Book  makes 
NUMBER  its  appearance,  and  awaits  your 
approval.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Alumnae  to 
issue  such  a  book  annually  as  a  means  of  keep- 
inp:  in  touch  with  out-of-town  members,  and  for 
the  information  of  all  who  are  interested. 

We  particularly  recommend  the  sections: 
"With  the  Graduates,"  "Do  You  Remember 
'Way  Back  When,"  and  "Of  Shoes  and  Ships 
and  Sealing  Wax."  In  the  latter  graduates 
tell  of  their  experiences  in  a  manner  that  is 
at  once  enlightening  and  entertaining.  The  en- 
tire staff  have  had  a  hand  in  compiling  "With 
the  Graduate,"  so  there  should  be  some  fun  in 
picking  out  the  writer  of  biographies  even  if  no 
other  enjoyment  is  derived.  Our  work  is  done, 
and  we  send  this,  the  First  Graduates'  Number 
of  the  Rainbow,  to  you  with  a  "God-speed." 


now  TO  FURTHER  Graduates!  have  you 
THE  INTERESTS  ever  considered  how 
OF  THE  COLLEGE,  you  might  help  the  Col- 
lege, and  help  it  with  ease?  There  are  several 
ways.  In  the  first  place  you  might  send  a  suc- 
cessor. Recommend  your  College  by  word  and 
example  at  home  and  abroad,  so  that  others 
may  desire  to  go  there.  This  has  been  done  in 
many  instances. 

Again,  graduates  have  named  members  of 
the  Alumnae  when  asked  for  a  possible  success- 
or upon  leaving  a  position.  Graduates  thus  re- 
commended have  fully  justified  the  recommen- 


dation and  have  made  the  name  of  the  College 
famous  in  certain  towns.  Remember  this.  It 
is  so  easy  and  loyalty  is  all  that  is  necessai-y  to 
enable  you  to  do  it. 


THE  COLLEGE  June,  1925,  is  a  landmark 
DECENARY.  for  Loretto  College  in  that 
ten  years  ago,  in  June,  1915,  the  first  students 
convocated.  The  Alumnae  plan  to  celebrate 
this  decenary  at  the  Annual  Banquet  and  Re- 
union in  Easter  week.  Last  year  one  class  was 
entirely  united.  It  is  hoped  that  this  year 
there  will  be  many  years  entirely  represented, 
but  in  order  to  realize  this  hope  each  mem))er 
must  res:olve  to  be  pi'esent.  Date  to  be  set  la- 
ter, but  be  sure  to  s])end  Easter  Week  in  To- 
ronto. 


Into   the   mystic   depth   of  night, 
I  wander  in  search  of  thee. 

Beneath   Diana's  misty  light, 
And  starry  revelry ! 

Back  to  the  heart  of  other  days 

My  spirit  longis  to  roam ; 
Lured  by  Diana 's  pallid  rays 

In  isiearch  of  thee,  my  own. 

Gazing  at  Yonder  shim 'ring  star. 
My  heart  growls  wondrous  glad. 

Thy  spirit  beckons  from  afar, 
No  more  shiall  I  be  sad. 

Marie  Hannon.  2T2. 
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"OF  SHOES  AND  SHIPS   AND   SEALING  WAX/' 

A    Medley    by    Mrs.  Hinzmann,    Mrs.  McGrady,    Florence  Daley,    Kathleen  Lee, 
M.  M.,    Elsie  Irvine,    Eleanor  Mackintosh 


"The  Schemes  of  Mine  and  Men  ..." 

When  Florence  Daley's  letter  asking  me  to 
write  something  for  tiie  Alumnae  number  of 
the  Rainbow  final'ly  reached  me  after  sundry 
adventures  due  to  our  recent  move  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  Pittsbuiigh,  I  said'  to  myself, 
"I'll  do  it!"  For  I  had  oiten  realized  since 
my  marriage  that  I  had  not  always  been  quite 
"up  to  the  scratch,"  as  they  say,  in  the  old 
Loretto  days  when  it  came  to  any  undertaking 
not  directly  connected  with  my  own  work. 
There  had  been  at  times,  I  must  confess,  a 
"Let  George  do  it"  attitude  on  my  part  to- 
wards certain  student  activities.  However, 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  make  amends  and 
to  show  my  real  love  and  appreciation  of  our 
dear  Alma  Mater.  I  immediately  dispatched  a 
card  to  Florence  to  let  her  know  she  could 
count  on  me. 

It  was  now  December  twenty-third  and  the 
article  was  to  be  in  Florence's  hands  by  New 
Year's  Day.  Well,  of  course,  nothing  could 
be  done  until  after  Santa  Claus'  visit. 
"Selbst  Verstandlich  !"  Great  preparations  in 
the  way  of  housecleaning,  a  la  Pittsburgh,  were 
under  way  for  this  important  event  (a  very, 
very  important  event  to  little  four-year-old 
Franziska).  It  seems  the  old  gentleman  is 
quite  a  connoisseur  in  the  art  of  housekeeping 
and  everything  must  be  "just  so"  for  him 
wdien  he  comes.  So  the  writing  could  not  even 
be  begun  till  after  the  twenty-fifth. 

The  idea  of  a  "composition"  gave  me  quite 
a  thrill,   for  it  has  been  .seven  years  sinee   I 


attempted  anything  of  the  kind.  Only  the 
other  day,  as  I  was  doing  something  or  other  at 
the  gas  stove  (probably  something  awfully 
commonplace  like  making  beef-stew)  my 
thoughts  harked  back  to  those  lovely  discus- 
sions we  used  to  have  in  Mother  Athanasia's 
English  class  and  I  got  that  peculiar  sinking 
feeling  a  round  the  heart  diagnosed  as  "home- 
sickness." Every  last  one  of  the  Alumnae  has 
certainly  experienced  it  when  something 
brought  "the  Abbey"  to  mind.  So  here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  to  air  my  thoughts  before  in- 
dulgent, because  friendly,  critics. 

Now^  what  subjeet  to  write  on?  It  must  not 
be  anything  high-faluting  and  must  come  within 
the  range  of  my  own  experience,  because  we 
all  know  the  lack  of  conviction  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  when  even  the  best  authors 
deal  with  something  with  which  they  are  onlv 
slightly  familiar.  And  anything  in  the  realm 
of  books  had  be«*t  be  left  to  the  teachers  or 
undergraduates  who  are  always  reading  them. 
So  now  for  some  quite  homely  theme!  Well, 
there  were  my  western  experiences,  for  in- 
stance. "Under  Nebraska  Skies"  would  sound 
quite  good  as  a  title,  and  I  could  write  a  few- 
paragraphs  on  the  wonderfull  starry  nights, 
the  winey  air,  the  flower-spangled  prairies,  the 
great  variety  of  gaily-colored  birds,  the  storms 
and  tornadoes  and  other  natural  characteristics 
and  phenomena  of  the  Central  West.  Or  T 
might  take  as  my  theme  "Catholicity  and  cul- 
ture in  the  State  of  Neibraska"  and  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  this 
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111 is'sio nary  territory,  the  interest  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  in  education,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities in  tlie  way  of  good  salaries  that  exist 
there  for  teachers  with  degrees.  Or  again, 
I  might  take  "The  Practical  Value  of  a  Umiver- 
stiy  Education  in  Its  Relation  to  Home-Life." 
Or  a  quite  different  subject — Pittsiburgh  it- 
self. There  are  heaps  of  interesting  phases  of 
life  in  this  big  industrial  centre — dts  peculiar 
situation  where  the  Alllegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers  join,  and  from  the  Ohio,  its  steel 
millN  and  furnacesi,  its  quiaint,  o'ld-world  corn- 
ersi,  its  narrow  streets  and  alleys  paved  with 
cobblestones,  its  many  nat',ionalities,  its  quaint 
customs — oh,  a  thousand  things  to  write  or  talk 
about ! 

In  short,  I  thought  of  everything  that  had 
happened  to  me  or  that  I  knew  about  from 
"Motoring  through  Iowa  mud  in  the  teeth  of 
a  blizzard"  to  "Tlie  modern  infant  and  how 
to  care  for  it."  From  this  "embarcis  de  rich- 
esse"  I  felt  I  ought  to  get  off  a  very  creditable 
article.  There  was  only  one  'hiiidrance  tiiough. 
The  time  was  slippiiDg  away.  It  was  now  De- 
cem'ber  30th,  and  little  Alphoiiise  Bruno,  or- 
diruirily  the  best-natured  little  seven  months' 
old,  w^as  cutting  his  front  upper  teeth  and  was 
dcM'idedly  fussy. 

I  said  it  was  December  30th.  I  should  have 
said  "is."  Yes,  the  minutes  of  December  30th 
in  the  morning  are  actually  now  slipping  by 
and  the  little  tyrant  is  becoming  more  and 
more  restive.  Soon  his  plaints  will  be  rending 
tile  air.  Literary  endeavours  must  be  laid  aside 
and  the  ordinary  routine  of  bathing  and  dress- 
ing him  proceeded  with.  All  you  alumnae  mo- 
thers have  had  the  same  experience  when  you 
wis'jied  to  carry  out  some  cherished  scheme. 
"Mother  proposesi,  'but  baby  disposes." 

There!  Crying  again!  Whatever  can  the 
matter  be  now? 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  DOES  NOT 
UNFIT  A  GIRL  FOR  MARRIED  LIFE. 

Marniage  is  an  adventure  which  every  live 
soul  is  entitled  to  bave.  As  with  any  other 
adventure,  it  is  foolish  for  any  sane  person  to 
go  into  it  'blindly  without  ipreparation.  Bur. 
even  preparation  is  not  a  gilt-edged  guarantee 
that  there  wont  be  a  storm.  It  should  give  one, 
however,  a  definite  know'ledge  of  the  adven- 
ture— what  is  expected  and  the  emergencies  to 
be  met.  One  must  understand  what  marriage 
means  physiically,  spiritually,  socially  and  eco- 
nomically. 

The  average  woman  of  yesterday  entei'ing 
matrimony  depended  for  her  livelibood  upon 
the  generosity  of  some  male,  the  woman  of  to- 
day— especially  is  it  true  of  the  college  woman 
— ^acknowledges  her  master  in  no  such  sense. 
No  matter  what  tricks  Vde  may  play  on  her, 
she  can  always  earn  her  daily  bread.  She 
regards  it  as  a  social  partnership,  where  two 
live  together  and  have  undertaken  the  con- 
quest of  the  world  together.  The  modern  col- 
lege woman  believes  in  economiic  indei)endence 
and  that  equality  will  make  it  possible  to  come 
nearer  realizing  an  ideal  marriage. 

One  can  apply  in  daily  life  the  knowledge 
derived  from  a  variety  of  branches  of  study. 
Why  should  intellectual  knowledge  unfit  wo- 
men for  the  every^day  business  of  life  or  home- 
making?  It  ds  not  so  with  men.  You  see  the 
most  cultivated  minds  devoting  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  most  homely  objects.  Tliack- 
eray  says  of  a  wife,  "She  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  your  bome  pleasant  to  your  friends; 
to  attract  them  to  it  by  her  grace,  let  her  be. 
if  not  clever  herself,  an  appreciator  of  clever- 
ne«s,  and  above  all  have  a  sense  o'f  humour." 
Again,  "the  grace  of  a  wife  delighteth  her  hus- 
band, and  her  discretion  will  fatten  hiis  bones, 
a  silent,  loving  Avifc  is  a  gift  of  the  Lord  and 
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tliere  is  nothing  of  so  much  worth  as  a  mind 
well  instructed'.''  1  believe  our  college  girls 
can  develop  initiative  and  have  the  capacity 
to  grow  dn  tlie  iraiportant  work  of  wifehood 
as  well  as  in  any  other  of  t'heir  intellectual  pur- 
suits. 

It  is  shown  by  statistics  land  conceded  by 
mcji  who  know,  as  Judge  Saibath,  eminent  judge 
of  United  States  divorce  court,  that  divorces 
are  less  among  college  graduates.  Dr.  J.  T. 
Willard,  Vice-Preisident  of  Kansas  State  Agri- 
(udtural  College  and  dean  of  general  science 
of  that  university,  corrofborates  tliis  by  his 
statement,  "We  had  a  great  many  marriages 
here  among  our  graduates  and  only  one  of 
thiem  hia.s  ended  in  divorce." 

On  both  sides  marriage  brings  into  play  the 
purest  and  loftiest  feelinigs  of  nature.  The 
feeling  of  identity  of  interest  implied  in  the 
marriage  relation,  the  mutual  confidence,  love 
and  devotion  wliich.  resultsv  cannot  fail  but 
have  a  purifying  influence.  "Edlication  is 
useful,  but  love  and  truth  are  the  foundiatioii 
stones  of  the  home."  We  agree  with  the  teach- 
ing implied  in  Hiawatha  : 

"As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is. 

So  unto  the  man  is  w^oman. 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him 

Though  she  draws  him^  yet  she  follows; 

Useless  each  without  the  other.'' 
A  woman  will  find  she  has  power  over  her 
hus'band  in  proportion   to   her   belief  in   him. 
Milt(m  tells  us  "a  good  wife  is  Heaven's  best 
gift  to   man."      Again,    "a  good   wife   is    the 
gift  of  a  good  God  and  tiie  workmanshiip  of  a 
good  husband." — Proverb. 
"A  dreary  place  would  be  this  eartli 
Were  there  no  little  people  in  it; 
The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mii-fh 
Were  there  no  children  to  'begin  it." 

— Wiiittier. 


God,  thinking  of  our  highest  interests,  sends 
us  children  to  cement  our  love  and  bless  our 
union.  They  are  our  little  missionaries  to  turn 
us  from  evil  and  develo.p  the  good  in  us,  "Cer- 
tainly a  wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of  dis- 
cipline of  humanity." — Bacon. 

In  concluf^ion  I  would  say  to  college  girls 
contemplating  matrimony :  Pool  your  wisdom 
and  concentrate  on  the  work  you  are  going  to 
undertake.  Learn  to  keep  house  practically 
and  economically.  Give  your  accomplishments 
body,  character,  life  in  your  new  home.  Know 
when  to  change  your  role  of  housewife  to  lov- 
ing friend  and  companion.  Ponder — ^do  you 
know  how  to  jolly  a  man  along?  Can  you 
cook  as  well  as  sympathize  with  his  career! 
Can  you  he  his  chief  bottle-washer,  valet,  laun- 
dress, comrade,  inspiration,  sock-darner,  moth- 
er of  his  children  successfully?  The  two  en- 
tering the  marriaige  contract  must  determine  to 
share  their  dangers  and  responsibilities  or  it 
is  unfair  to  both.  One  writer  has  defined  wo- 
man as  "aji  esKiay  on  goodness  and  grace  in  one 
volume,  elegantly  bound."  Surely  he  must 
have  been  a  happy  hushand.  Although  it  n)ay 
seem  a  little  expensive  I  believe  every  man 
should  have  a  copy. 


THE  STAY-AT-HOMES. 

By  Two  Who  Know. 

I. 

What  are  you  doing  now?  is  a  question 
graduates  are  called  upon  to  answer  many, 
many  times  after  graduation,  in  fact  so  many 
times  that  to  answer  it  politely  requires  an 
unusual  grip  upon  the  temper.  The  least  com- 
mon reply  is,  "I  am  staying  at  home,"  and  the 
invariahle  retort,  "0,  you  yre  just  loafing,'' 

Loafing ! 

It  might  not  be  so  bad  if  the  inquirer  mere- 
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\y  left  it  at  tlnat,  but  he  or  she  usually  adds, 
' '  You  wouldn  It  mind  then  doing  so  and  so, ' ' 

Here  is  a  typical  stay-at-home  day.  Nine- 
thirty.  Annie  isi  making  beds  up  two  flights 
of  stairs.  Telephone  rings  on  ground  floor. 
Hurried  dash  downstairs.  "Hello,  Annie, 
Muriel  speaking.  How  are  you?  Fine,  thank 
you.  That's  good.  Gorgeous  weather,  isn't  it? 
Just  lovely.  I  supopse  you  are  going  to  the 
bridge  party  Wednesdiay?  Yes,  indeed.  And 
so  on.  After  twenty  minutes  of  this,  "Listen, 
Annie,  }^ince  you're  just  at  home  loafing,  we 
appointed  you  conveiner  of  the  refreshment 
committee  for  our  party.  You  will  only  have 
to  have  a  meeting,  and  call  up  about  thirty-five 
people. 

Annie  goes  slowly  upstairs  and  finishes  lier 
housework,  interrupted  by  mail  man,  laundry 
man,  eitc.     After  that  an  hour's  practice. 

At  luncheon  brother  appears.  "Annie, 
Where's  that  shirt  of  mine  that  went  to  the 
laundry  last  week?  It  didn't  come  back!  My, 
you're  careless.  I  don't  see  whiat  you  do  with 
your  time." 

After  luncheon,  practice.  Mailman  brings 
notice  of  two  meetings.  Friend  telephones  ask- 
ing Annie  since  she  is  just  loafing  if  she  will 
help  with  chiarity  work.    Finally  dinner. 

After  dinner,  another  brother.  "What  be- 
came of  my  shirt-studs?"  As  if  Annie  wore 
such  things.  Goes  out  for  the  evening,  meets 
a  college  friend,  wbo  says,  "0  Annie,  wiiat 
are  you  doing  ? "  "  I  am  at  home. "  "So  you  're 
just  loafing.    By  the  way,  would  you  mind—" 

Loafing!  Annie's  friends  see  to  it  that  she 
docs  not  loaf.  Milton  saysi,  "They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait."  That  expresses 
what  Annie's  friends  think  Annie  does  when 
she  says  she  stays  at  home.  She  serves,  it  is 
true,  but  as  for  standing  and  waiting — well, 
draw  your  own  eonielusions.  M.  M.  2T3. 


II. 

The  greater  part  of  my  college  career  was 
spent  in  weary  expectation  of  this  year  a  I 
liome;  for  admitting  all  the  "happy  memories 
of  joyous  days  within  beloved  walls,"  of  A'alo- 
dictory  fame,  my  most  vivid  memory  of  under- 
graduate life  is  that  I  was  eternally  tired.  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  got  truly  rested  once  in 
four  years,  except  during  the  glorious  summers, 
and  then  I  was  always  worrying  because  I 
wasn't  doing  some  preiparatory  reading  for  the 
next  term.  Oh,  you  honour  courses!  Fain 
would  I  cry  "out  upon  you,  wreckers  of  young 
lives''  until  I  recall  that  not  the  course  itself, 
but  tlie  million  and  one  supplementary  inter- 
ests of  varying  degrees  of  utility  (the  lowest 
remembered  degree  being  exactly  nothing)  is 
responsible  for  my  present  lamentable  state.  It 
really  is  only  a  temporary  state,  but  as  the 
mood  is  on  me  noAv,  I  will  allow  it  to  attend 
the  visit  of  my  emaciated  muse. 

This,  then,  was  the  year  to  which  the  young 
soul  yearned  with  dreams  of  freedom  unfetter- 
ed. For  this  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  .siren 
call  of  the  "College  of  Ed,"  and  lashed  to  tlie 
mast  of  lier  own  determination,  she  scornfully 
looked  on  as  one  by  one  her  companions  suc- 
cumbed. The  first  month  or  so  were  all  they 
had  promised  to  be — her  time  absolutely  at  her 
own  disposal,  so  in  a  momentary  fit  of  philan- 
thropy, she  agreed  to  spend  two  half  days  a 
week  in  hospital  work,  after  which  she  felt  a 
warm  g*low  of  virtuous  satisfaction.  Some 
weeks  later,  urged  by  several  friends,  and  a  re- 
vived ambition  to  spend  one  year  "dabbling 
in  different  things,"  she  decided  to  go  to  Tech. 
to  study  the  first  causes  of  Chicken  a  la  King, 
and  chocolate  meringue.  But,  presumptuous 
creature  that  she  was,  having  no  sooner  mas- 
tered the  initial  lesson  (being  how  to  wash  and 
dry  a  head  of  lettuce)  decided  since  this  was 
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so  simple  and  amusing,  to  take  on  at  the  same 
time  the  maidenly  and  eeonomical  art  of  sew- 
ing. Well,  the  regular  rush  of  six  half  days  be- 
ing almost  as  bad  as  Fourth  Year  Arts  and  the 
gain  of  six  or  seven  pounds  discouraging  her 
culinary  efforts,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  she  bade 
Tech.  a  permanent  good-bye. 

At  this  juncture  the  Alumnae  with  an  un- 
failing eye  for  "loafers,"  enjoined  the  office 
of  secretary  upon  the  unwitting  new-grad. 
Learning  from  results  how  agreeable  the  recent 
grads  are  to  undertake  what  those  of  experi- 
ence shun,  the  former  w^ere  appointed  to  the 
committee  of  this  magazine  (hereby  soliciting 
your  sympathy)  and  of  the  Alumnae's  drama- 
tic productions  for  the  season.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  plea«ure,  if  only  each  new  week  did  not 
repeat  most  of  the  duties  of  the  last,  that  we 
might  for  once  make  a  fresh  start.  I  want  to 
skate,  I  want  to  read,  I  Avant  to  sew — I  may  as 
well  cry  for  the  moon. 

Finally  asi  a  last  attempt,  that  the  year  may 
not  slip  by  without  one  important  thing  done, 
1  presumed  to  register  at  Christmas  Time  for 
one  Post  Graduate  course  in  English — having 
done  none  of  the  reading  suggested  since  Octo- 
ber. However,  I  think  I  have  "dabbled" 
enough — from  now  on  I  am  devoted  to  my 
course.  Perhaps  after  all  there  are  worse  bug- 
bears than  full  days  tending  to  one  definite 
purpose — perhai)s  some  wonderful  joy  in  hav- 
ing the  shield  of  a  career  to  ward  off  those 
who  depend  upon  the  loafers.  Can  it  be  that 
our  companions  were  gifted  with  some  second 
si«>-ht,  when  undeterred  by  our  horror  of  "an- 
other year's  work,"  they  smilingly  passed  on 
to  Faculty.  Perhaps  another  year  will  see  a 
belated  group  of  Grads  with  a  sader,  but  wiser, 
look  at  the  door  of  the  College  of  Education, 
begging  on  their  knees — for  admission?  No, 
rather  for  sanctuary.  Elsie  Irvine,  2T4. 


A  LIBRARIAN  SPEAKS. 

Every  occupation  has  its  liumorous  side  and 
every  walk  of  life  its  queer  charactera  In  this 
resipect,  as  in  most  public  in**titutions,  the  pub- 
lie  library  is  not  lacking.  Besides  lending 
ibooks  it  is  considered  by  the  public  as  more  or 
less  of  an  information  bureau,  and  we  are  ask- 
ed most  amusing  questions,  and  furnished  with 
the  most  amazing  pronounciations.  The  ques- 
tions cover  the  literature  of  the  ages  from 
"Dante's  Inferm)"  to  "Mr.  Barker."  Tlws 
latter  gentleman  puzzled  us  for  some  time, 
until  we  discovered  that  it  was  the  name  ,of  the 
latest  picture  in  which  Rudolph  Valentiino  Avas 
capturinig  feminine  hearts!  But  some  inquiries 
embrace  several  periods  of  literature  at  once. 

One  evening  a  young  lady  approached  the 
desk  and  asked  if  we  had  any  books  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  I  dnformed  her  that  the  "Imitation 
of  Christ"  was  the  only  one  we  had.  She  look- 
ed rather  blank  and  then  said,  "Well— the  one 
f  wanted  was  called  "River's  End.'.'  It  was 
my  turn  to  look  blank,  but  I  assured  her  that 
Curwood  was  tiie  author  of  that  book  and  that 
Thomas  a  Kempis  had  lived  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  1  was  quite  sure  "River's  End"  was  not  in 
his  line.  "Perhaps,"  I  saiggested,  "You  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  name."  But  she  was 
firm.  "No),"  she  insisted,  "I  am  sure  that  is 
hiis  name,  and  he  wrote  another  book,  too,  call- 
ed 'Fisherman's  Luck.'  My  girl  friend  told 
me  about  at."  "But  Henry  Van  Dyke  wrote 
'Fisherman's  Luck,"  I  informed  her,  "not 
Thomas  a  Kempis."  A  light  broke  over  her 
face  and  her  ibrow  cleared.  "Why,  that's  the 
man,"  she  cried,  "I  always  get  the  names 
ntixed!"  Then  'River's  End'  was  explained; 
she  meant  'Little  Rivers^'  'but  how  she  ever 
confused  our  mediaeval  mystic  with  a  popular 
modern  writer  is  still  a  source  of  wonder  to  me. 
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Still,  such  oecurreiiees  do  prevent  monotony. 
What  AV'ill  the  dear  public  asik  to-morrow? 

Eleanor  Mackintosh,   2T2. 


THE  WOMAN  LAWYER. 

It  is  just  a  little  more  than  n  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  late  Clara  Brett  Martin,  the 
j)ioneer  woman  lawyer  petitioned  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  roll  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  as  a  Barrister  and  a  Solicitor.  Tliis  in- 
deed caused  quite  a  distui-lbance  and  much  op- 
position because  "she  was  a  woman."  How- 
ever, after  strenuous  efforts  on  her  part  and 
the  kind  .sponsorship  of  the  late  Sir  Oliver 
]\Iowat,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  pawsed  and 
the  late  Miss  Martin  was  admitted  and  duly 
articled.  Later,  another  act  was  passed  and 
she  was  called  to  the  Bar  on  Felbruary  2nd, 
1897.  She  was  admitted  as  a  Solicitor  on  the 
same  day. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  about  fifty 
other  women  admitted  as  Solicitors  and  called 
to  the  Bar.  At  the  present  time  there  are  thir- 
teen women  registered  at  the  Law  School. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  "The 
women  who  practise  law  are  not  wild  women  ; 
they  are  earnest,  well-educated  women  who 
ask  no  favours,  but  are  quite  willing  to  do 
their  share  of  the  world's  work  on  the  same 
conditions  as  men." 

There  are  just  aibout  ten  women  practising 
law  in  Toronto,  and  without  prejudice  the  only 
tirni  entirely  composed  of  women  is  that  of 
Daley  and  Thompson,  which  even  boasts  of  a 
woman  law  student. 

For  the  most  part,  women  lawyers  confine 
themselves  to  an  office  practice,  such  as  con- 
sultations, drawnn;g  deedrj,  bonds,  wills  and 
other  legal  documents,  but  there  are  exceptions 
and  occasionally  one  of  them  takes  a  brief 
at   a  tria.l.     "What   jury  would  hang  a   mur- 


deress if  Portia  pleaded  for  her  life  half  as 
eloquently  as  she  did  when  .siie  tried  to  move 
to  mercy  the  terrible  Jew,  that  Shakespeare 
drew?'  ' 

Speaking  from  experience,  the  clients  who 
have  been  sio  kind  as  to  entrust  tiieir  legal 
business  to  me  are  those  who  have  not  indulged 
in  litigation.  The  work  is  very  fascinating  and 
opens  up  avenues  into  all  phases  and  condi- 
tions of  human  nature.  It  is  in  itself  a  splen- 
did education  for  it  broadens  the  intellect,, 
strengthens  the  mind  and  quickens  one's  in- 
sight  into   every-day  ibusiness   affairs. 

It  seems  only  natural  that  a  woman  takes 
a  more  sympathetic  view'  of  trouble  and  does 
not  leave  untouched  the  smallest  detail  which 
may  affect  the  issue  in  question.  As  for  the 
problems  affecting  women  and  children  in 
particular  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  wo- 
man acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  thereto 
is  able  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  more  logical 
manner. 

Tlierefcn'e,  why  should  women  have  ever 
been  prohibited  from  practising  law?  We 
must  answer  the  conundrum  in  the  language 
of  Lord  Dundreary,  "It  is  one  of  the  things 
no  fellow  can  find  out." 

Florence  M.  Daly,  1T9. 


LAW  FROM  A  WOMAN'S  VIEWPOINT. 

In  the  years  previous  to  the  time  when  wo- 
men became  emancipated  by  obtaining  the 
franchise,  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence  for 
them  to  enter  business  or  the  professions.  When 
after  much  opposition,  they  obtained  the  rigid 
to  vote  on  an  equality  with  men,  business  life 
and  the  professions  were  gradually  thrown 
open  to  those  who  wished  to  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  professional  and  busi- 
ness experiences. 
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Til  the  United  States  practically  no  <)i)i)()si- 
tioii  lia«  been  made  to  women  studying  and 
pi'actis-ing  law.  In  fact,  in  one  of  the  Eastei'Ji 
States  there  is  a  law  school  exclusively  for  avo- 
men  students.  In  England  the  ancient  |)reju- 
dices  arc  gi"adually  being  overcome  'by  the  in- 
creasing number  of  girls  who  are  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  renowned  Middle  Temi)le.  Mrs. 
Helena  Xoi-maiiaton,  who  recently  visited  our 
neighbour  to  the  south,  is  an  example  of  the 
iuterest  which  English  women  are  taking  in 
matters  pertaining  to  laAV  and  its  relation  to 
l)olitic'S  and  society.  Even  in  far  distant  India 
a  Avoman  has  been  ap[)(»inted  as  a  nuigistrale, 
Avhose  particular  duties  are  to  look  after  tlie 
welfare  of  the  Avomen  and  children  in  lier  dis- 
trict. Here  in  Canada,  in  eight  provinces  at 
least,  Avhere  ancient  Britis'h  traditions  former- 
ly made  a  formidable  buhvark,  woukmi  can  now 
practise  as  barristers  and  solicitors.  Queb(!C 
alone  i)ersists  in  refusing  them  admission  to 
the  Quebec  Bar. 

In  Ontario.  women  students  are  on 
('({ual  footing  Avilli  the  men,  Avhether  it  be  in 
professional  life  or  as  a  student  at  law. 

It  has  often  been  asked  "Why  Avomen  insist 
on  invading  the  realms  of  law."  The  ai)parent 
ansAver  is  that  since  they  have  obtained  the 
fraiuhise.  they  must  knoAV  the  law  in  order  to 
exercise  it  .iustly.  and  Avith  a  vieAV  to  obtaining 
the  bes-t  results  politically,  economically,  and 
sociallv. 


A  cosmopolitan  knoAvledge  in  relation  to 
business  matters  in  which  law  must  play  a  part 
ai]d  the  a'bility  to  think  clearly  and  decisively 
is  one  of  the  advantages  derived  from  a  law 
course.  Where  a  Avoman  is  preparing  herself 
for  a 'busiiu'ss  career  Avhether  it  be  in  the  actual 
practice  of  law  or  in  some  other  realm  ol"  trade 
or  commerce,  a  knoAvledge  of  the  laAV  is  a  pra(v 
tical  lu'ccssity  as  Avell  as  an  advantage.  II'  her 
avocation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  a  Club 
Avoman  or  one  VAdiich  brings  her  in  public  con- 
tact Avith  great  number.s  of  people,  Avho  have 
diverse  vieAvs,  a  clear  conception  of  the  law  in 
all  subjects  concerning  every-day  life,  and  es- 
pecially those  laAvs  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
Avomen  and  children,  Avill  be  of  inestimable 
value. 

The  home,  too,  may  benefit  by  a  systenuitiz- 
ed  working  out  of  even  every-day  j)laiis  and 
l)roblems,  Avhcther  it  be  to  iplan  out  the  family 
budget  or  some  other  domesitic  matter.  The 
advantages  of  a  legal  training  are  not  lost  even 
in  this  s])here — and  whether  in  future  years 
the  Avomen  students  Avho  are  now  attending 
the  law  schools  throughout  the  country  find 
their  spheres  as  home-makers  or  laAv-nuikers,  or 
perhaps  a  com'bination  of  both,  the  teachings 
and  legal  truths  Avhicli  they  have  learnt  Avhile 
students  may  always  be  of  practical  advant- 
age. 

Kathleen  Lee,  2T2. 
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"REGULAR     HIGHS" 


Buddie  had  just  ''gone  on  tlie  altar,"  and 
like  every  novice,  showed  great  devotion  and 
attachment  to  his  duties.  The  usual  liigh  as- 
piration were  his  too — that  when  he  was  "big" 
lie  would  be  a  priest — a  bishop — a  pope.  But 
when  Buddie  donned  the  black  soutane  he 
suddenly  conceived  the  idea  that  he  was  al 
ready  a  priest,  but,  unable  to  say  Mass  in  the 
church,  he  erected  one  of  his  own — a  "base- 
ment" church  with  a  box  at  the  entrance  la- 
belled  "Building  Fund." 

In  this!  room  below  my  father's  office  was  a 
large  discarded  desk,  which  though,  undoubt- 
edly, it  had  seen  its  best  days.  But  suddenly 
it  realized  that  an  unforseen  glory,  a  brilliant 
future  was  in  store  for  it.  Behold  tlie  desk ! 
Now  draped  in  beautiful  lace  curtains  uprooted 
from  the  rag-bag;  an  altar  cloth,  a  resurrected 
table-cloth ;  finger-towels,  serviettes  of  a  past 
age!  There  stood  the  Mass  book  upon  a  stand, 
carved  by  his  own  hand,  candles,  flowers,  sta- 
tues, a  crucifix,  a  tabernacle  (a  veiled-in  pi- 
geon-hole) and  lastly  what  Buddie  treasured 
most — his  little  silver  clialice  lined  with  gold. 

A  vestry  was  not  lacking.  There  were  boxes 
labelled  red,  black,  yellow,  green,  such  as  were 
the  colours  of  th€  vestments  within.  The  ima- 
ginary curate,  too,  had  his  vestments  and  the 
altar  boys  who,  however,  were  real  live  crea- 
tures whom  Buddie  brought  liome  with  liim 
from  school.  But  when  they  failed  him  he  call- 
ed ui)on  one  of  liis  numerous  sisters  to  come 
to  his  assistance. 

Buddie  had  acquired  the  same  cough,  the 
little  nervous  laugh,  the  habit  of  talking  to 
oneself  which  were  peculiar  to  our  parish 
priest.     When  not  saying  Mass  he  walked  up 


and  down  the  vestry  reading  his  "office"  from 
a  large,  black  leather,  Frencii  medical  book; 
made  sick  calls  during  which  he  walked  silent- 
ly through  the  back  lawn,  stopped  at  a  tree — 
tlie  house  of  the  dying  man — and  administered 
tlie  last  sacraments. 

No  morning  went  by  without  Buddie  saying 
his  Mass.  It  was  a  duty  which  he  considei'ed 
more  binding  than  eating  his  breakfast,  so 
when  it  was  a  question  of  dispensing  with  one 
or  the  other,  on  a  morning  wlien  he  had  acci- 
dently  slept  in,  Buddie  did  not  hesitate  to 
choose.  There  he  would  celebrate  Mass,  sing 
Latin  in  a  loud,  drawling  monotone,  not  for- 
getting to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  in 
the  midst  of  the  singing  (since  the  parish 
priest  did  it,  it  seemed  to  Bud  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  ceremony)  ;  would  turn  to  his  con- 
gregation with  a  "Dominus  vohiscum,"  Avhich 
came  in  quite  frequently,  as  it  was  one  i)lirasc 
he  had  "mastered."  After  Mass  he  would 
liear  his  confessions,  seated  behind  the  open 
door,  looking  through  the  crack  at  imaginary 
penitents.  Christmas  Day  the  dolls  were  chris- 
tened, which  meant  a  soelmn  and  dignified 
ceremony.  There  sat  Alice  and  Grace.  Phyllis 
and  Marjory,  of  sober  mien,  upon  the  broken 
bench,  holding  their  dolls  upon  their  knees, 
listening  with  all  seriousness  to  the  sermon  de- 
livered by  Buddie  to  the  proud  little  mothers. 
Buddie  specialized  in  sermons!  He  had  his 
pulpit — a  barrel  with  a  chair  erected  inside. 
From  there  came  orations  more  eloquent  than 
Bossuet's.  "One  day  when  the  apostles  were 
trying  to  walk  on  the  water,  they  began  to 
drown,  and  what  do  y^ou  think  happened? 
Along  came   our  Lord   in    a    motor-boat   and 
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saved  tliciii  all!"  And  into  the  same  sermon 
was  woven  many  a  parable,  the  conneetion  of 
whieh  was,  to  say  the  least,  "vague." 

But  Buddie's  favourite  Mass  was  the  ''re- 
gular high."  lie  had  heard  the  list  of  re- 
quiem Iligli  Masses  announced  for  the  week, 
had  served  at  them  and  the  extra  eeremony 
appealed  very  much  to  him.  ''.Regular  llighs" 
were  sung  for  every  "special  request,"  and 
frequently  for  liis  mother,  whom  he  made  at- 
t<Mul  Mass  when  said  for  her.  A  mournful  sight 
it  was  to  behold — a  box  draped  in  black,  adorn- 
ed with  a  white  cloth  cross,  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  tiie  room  and  Bud,  decked  in  black 
vestments,  a  biretta  (a  straw-berry  box  cov- 
ered with  black  silk  ornamented  with  an  im- 
mense woollen  tassel),  with  an  extremely  sad 
exi)ression,  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  his  eye« 
rolled  towards  heaven,  sang  in  a  more  mourn- 
ful tone  than  usual. 

But  one  morning  a  sound,  even  more  drear 
than  the  "regular  highs"  was  heard,  a  solemn 
yet  heavy  step,  a  shutt'ling  to  and  fro.  Alarmed 
at  this  unusually  sad  strain,  we  stole  down  to 
churdi.  Lo. !  Tiiere  stood  Bud  in  a  flood  of 
teai's,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  packed  away 
vestments — white  trimmed  with  gold,  green 
trimmed  with  tinsel,  and  black  trimmed  with 
deeper  black — vases,  candles,  flowers — all  into 
the  box  over  which  so  many  "regular  highs" 
had  been'  ciianted.  Alas!  He  had  sung  his 
last  and  now  all  must  be  stored  away — his  of- 
fice book  too  with  "Father  Blanchard"  written 
proudly  across  the  froiit  page,  his  biretta,  his 
soutane!  And  each  one  brought  forth  another 
burst  of  tears,  a  deep  sob!  The  temple  munt 
be  cleared!  But  one  relic  Buddie  carried 
away — his  little  silver  chalice  lined  with  gold 
which  became  now  his  "private  egg-cup."  But 
many  a  tear  fell  into  tiiis  little  chalice  when 
Buddie   instead  of  running  to   his   church   to 


sing  his  "regular  high,"  sat  down  to  break- 
fast-— to  eat  an  egg! 

Camille  Blanchard,  2T5. 

— mi^--  — 

A   still  surprise  fonlornly  lay 

Within  her  young  eyes,  unaware — 

A  look  thiat  beggars  old  and  gray 
And  little  crippled  children  share. 

She  smiled  upon  the  gyves  and  crutch, 
As,   awkw^^ardly,   she  tried  to  lift 

Frail  lim'bs  that  answered  not  her  touch — 
Though,   six  months  since,   were  lithe  and 
swift. 

"I'm  little,  and  I  like  being  lame!" 
Her  ymae  no  note  of  challenge  held. 
A  little  breeze  of  laughter  came 

To  prove  her  words— ere  it  wais  quelled. 

"I'm  alwayis  Mt'  in  everything, 

In  children's  ronip.s  and   games  and  fun, 
'Cos  through  my  erutches  1  cian  swing 

Much  faster  than  the  re«t  can  run. 

The    games   1   want    are   always   played. 
Because  I'm  crippled,  don't  you  see? 

Why,  laist  night.  Little  Sister  prayed 

That  God  would  make  her  lame  like  me." 

Then  came,  unbidden,  to  her  eyes, 
A  isudden  flash  of  inward  light, 

That  saw  thirough  Life's  grim  drolleries 
And  faded,  trembling,  at  the  .sight. 

She  cluitched  my  hand,  "I  like  being  lame," 

She  said — "now  while  I'm  sumII; 
But,  tell  me — will  it  be  the  siame 

When  1  am  big — like  you — and  tall?" 

B.  McGrath,  2T2. 
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GLEANINGS   FROM   A  SUMMER'S   VISIT  TO  THE 

BRITISH   ISLES 


THE  (lull,  greydsh-blue  rocks  of  Ireland's 
mort'lierii  coaisit  riisiing  out  of  th'e  mist  of 
eaa-ly  niorniiig  were  a  welcome  sight  after 
tine  Atlantic  voyage.  Gradually  tliose  sharp 
nilasises  of  rock  disiappeiared  and  as  we  sailed 
into  Betfast  Loug'li  we  gazed  upon  rolling  coun- 
try clothed  in  the  softest  greien.  After  land- 
inig  at  Belfast  we  went  to  view  tlie  city.  As 
evening  came  on  the  beauty  of  the  Northern 
capital  wais  enihiamced  by  a  glorious  suns^et  over 
thie  h'iiliis  of  Antirim. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  in  Belfast,  we 
viisited  the  Giant's  Causeway.  On  our  way 
thither,  our  attention 'was  called  to  many  an 
aincient  cas'tle  and  quaint  tower,  which,  if 
stonas  could  speak,  would  have  a  thrilling  tale 
to  tell.  One  in  particulair  absorbed  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  th«  old  Gastle  of  Dunluce,  set 
out  on  a  no'cky  ipromontoiry  almost  isurrounded 
by  the  sea.  I  wondered  what  clans  had  uised 
thiiis  ai»  a  stronghold  in  ancient  times.  There 
is  always  a  peculiar  faiscina'tion  in  these  relics 
of  bygoiii?  days,  those  links  which  ('(Hinect  the 
far-off  paist  with  the  present. 

Arriving  at  the  Cauiseway,  1  Avas  awe-struck 
When  I  gazed  upon  tho'se  gigantic  pillars  which 
nature  Imis  carved  out  in  such  regular  shapes; 
but  just  then  when  my  imagination  was  allow- 
ed full  play,  I  was  far  less  interested  in  the 
stcientific  explanation  of  the  phienoniena  than 
in  the  old  Gaelic  legend  of  ihe  giant  who  at- 
tempted to  build  a  causeway  to  Scotland,  but 
w'ho  thirough  -some  inclement  fate  was  forced 
to  abaimdon  the  Herculean  project. 

Tjeiaving  Ireland,  let  uis  pass  on  to  histoi-ic 
Scotland,  the  "land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy 


wood."  Our  first  visiit  lierc  was  to  Ayr  and 
Alloway,  -so  closely  connected  with  the  life  of 
Burns.  There  the  straw-thatched  cotta.ge  in 
which  the  poet  wais  born,  the  "auld  kirk"  and 
the  beloved  "auld  brigs"  are  just  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  Ayrshire  poet.  I  sitood 
on  thie  Brig  O'Doon,  leane^d  over  its  ivy-clad 
railings,  and  looked  down  upon  ''the  flowery 
banks  o'  Bonnie  Doon." 

In  marked  contrast  to  thiiw  peaceful  hamlet 
in  Ayrshine  is  the  city  of  Glas-gow,  which,  with 
evidence  of  existence  about  the  yea:r  397  A.I).. 
may  claim  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  Scotland. 
From  the  days  of- St.  Ninian  (iowiiwards  it  has 
a  story  of  most  varied  interest.  It  was  a  for- 
tress of  the  early  Britons  and  the  strongholid 
of  their  Christiian  church.  In  thie  proigress  of 
later  times  too,  it  hais  played  a  pictui-esque 
part.  Modern  Political  Economy,  the  ereation 
of  Adam  Smith,  may  be  said  to  have  ori,ginated 
witliiin  its  college  cloistcis.  The  idea  of  the 
modern  steam  engine  wiiiicli  has  wrought  such 
m-omento'us  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
world,  flashed  into  James  Watt's  mind  on 
Glasgow  Green.  'In  Glasgow  Univei-sity  tliere 
m  an  engine  saiid  to  be  the  one  on  A\''hieh  Watt 
was  working  when  he  made  his  great  discovery. 
The  most  interesting  building  in  all  Glasgow 
is  the  veneirable  Cathedral.  To  relate  its  has- 
tory  would  be  to  bring  back  a  brilliant  pano- 
rama of  the  past.  On  its  site  in  the  fourth 
century  St.  Ninian  cnnivecrated  a  Christian 
buryln'g-place,  and  in  the  sixth  century  St. 
Mungo  set  up  his  Christian  cell.  In  the 
twe-lfth,  by  order  of  the  Prince  of  Strathclyde, 
afterward!/.  King  David   1..   the  first  cathedra! 
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was  erected  over  thie  tomb  of  the  saintly  Bisfhop 
Munjgo.  On  tliie'  banks  of  a  little  sitream  called 
the  Molendinar,  near  the  site  of  tihe  Cathedral, 
St.  Columba  of  lona  and  St.  Mun^  once  wiaik- 
ed  together  and  exchanged  their  pastoral 
staves. 

We  now  lieiave  tihiese  ancient  scenes  atnid  pass 
on  to  tilw  Trosisiacliis,  beloved  of  readers'  of 
iSeoitt.  You  catch  tli^e  spirit  of  the  romanitic 
li(iigihl'andi3  the  moment  you  come  in  siglit  of 
Loch  Lomiand,  Away  in  the  background,  Ben 
Lomand  towers  over  the  surrounding  heather- 
eliad  hiiliis.  Soott's  words  keep  recurrinig  in 
one 's  mind  : 

"O  Oatedoiniia,  stern  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child." 

Travel'ling  siouthiwaird  from  the  Trossachs, 
wie  come  to  Edinburgh,  Scot't's  "own  romantic 
town."  To  describe  the  scene  thiat  is  displayed 
from  the  soimmiit  of  the  romantic  Arthur's 
Seat  or  the  Blackford,  or  the  Calton  Hill, 
would  be  to  group  toigetheir  scenic  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  unrivailled  in  any  city  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  siharp  contrast  between  the 
Old  Town  with  its  hdistoric  oastles' — Holyrood 
and  Edinburgh  Castle — ^and  the  New  Town 
wit'h  itis  modern  buildings.  It  was  to  th€  lofty 
ridge  of  Bllackfo/rd  tliat  S'cott  an  imagfination 
took  Miarmiion  to  view  his  beloved  Dunedin, 
and  thus  he  describes  th^e  scene: 

"Northward   far    with    purer    blaze, 
On  Ociliil  Mountaiiins  fell  th^e  rays. 
And   as  each  heathy   top  tihey   kissed, 
It   gleamed  a  purple  amethyst; 
Yonider  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ;  , 
Here  Preston  Bay  and  Berwick  Ijaw, 
And  l)road  between  them  roll'd 

The  gallant  firth  the  eye  might  note 
Whose  i'Sland's  on  itis  bosom  float 
Like   emerald(-i  chased  in   gold." 


Not  far  from  Edinburgh  are  the  castles  of 
Stirliing  and  Sinliithgow,  each  surrounded  with 
a  halo  of  romance  on  account  of  its  association 
with  the  life  of  Mairy,  Queen  of  Scots.     After 
visiting   these    historic    places,    we    drove    on 
paist   Wallace's   Monum(^nt,   jMst   Falkirk   and 
Bannolckburn,  until  we  came  to  the  beautiful 
Loch  Katrine  a-nd  Ellen '»  Isle.     But  tlie  chief 
intierest  for  lovers  of  Scott's  Avorks  lies  in  the 
Tweed  Yalley,   which  is   replete  with   literary 
and  hiisitoiric    association.       I    was   enraptured 
when  I  first  cauglut  siglit  of  dear  old  Melrose 
Abbey,  and  I  hiastened  at  (nice  to  see  the  stone 
framework  of  what   was    once    tiie    "eastern 
oriel."     Just  inside,  where  the  dancing  moon- 
beams could  play  upoii  it,  was  the  grave  of  the 
wizaird  Michael  Scoitt.     I  sat  in  Roslin  Chapel 
and  contemplated  the  "pillars  foliage-bound" 
and    tlie    "rose-carved    buttresses"    nieniioned 
in  Rosabelle.     I  tried  to  pd'cture  them  as  they 
miig'ht   hiave  beeti   when   they   blazed   on   that 
dread  night   when  the  heireiss  of  tlie  "lordly 
line  of  high  St.  Clair"  met  an  untimely  death. 
Not  far  from  the  chapel  are  "Roselin's  castled 
rock"     and     the     "caverned    Hawthornden." 
The  last  hour  of  our  sojonnr  in.  the  Scott  coun- 
try was  spent  at  Di'vburgh  Abbey,  wh/ere  \\\c 
poet  and  novelist  of  the  storied  borderland  lies 
buried. 

Duiinga  brief  stay  in  the  hicart  of  the  beau- 
tiful Engliish  Lake  District,  we  visited  Fui'iiess 
Abbey  on  the  Lancashire  coast.  This  celebrat- 
ed pile  ranks  next  to  Fountains  Abbey  and  Tin- 
tern,  the  latter  of  which  iis  well  known  througli 
Wordsworth's  poem.  Funvesis  Abbey  is  situ- 
ated in  a  deep  and  narrow  vale  called  "the 
Glen  of  th,e  Deadly  Night>^liade."  This  vast 
and  magniificent  edifice,  although  partly  in 
ruins,  now  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  spectator 
with  awe.  The  portions  of  it  that  still  re- 
main to   tell    its   melan'choly   tale,   while   they 
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iinpre«,s  tire  visitor  with  t'hieir  s»ubli'miiity  and 
irvHiKlewv,  solemnly  iH'niiiaiid  liiiu  of  the  traiiisi- 
toriaies«  of  aill  liuniaii  tlninigis.  Agiain  we  sliall 
use  the  wordis  of  the  poet  to  desiei'ibe  tlie 
thoug-htK  which,  .smrge  up  in  o-ne's  niimd  when 
eoiiiitenipliatiiiiof  siueh   a   picture : 

"  With'in'  tiiiwi  eoiiveiit 's  raoulderin'g  walls 
T'liie  fl'it.tinig  ba't  a  dwelling'  find's; 

Th/e  dreary  shower  unihiaidered  falls 
Auid  sadly  s'ound  the  iiisibing  winidsi, 

Seerniing  in  every  g'usft  to  isiay : 

Thiou,  too,  0  man,  sibialt  pass  away." 

As  we  turn  to.  leave  the  miawsive  i>ib',  we 
feel  tJMit  Byron  sipoke  wLsel'y  when  be  said  that 
Time  'i:s  "the  beautifier  of  the  dead,  tlve  adora- 
tion of    the  ruin." 

Down  in  elasistie  Oxford,  and  in  London  and 
i'iS  vieiniity,  the  literary  lanti  liiisitiorie  gleaner 
finid's  lilis  fie'lid  va-st  and  almost  appalling.  I 
shall  attempt  oidy  the  merest  mention  of  a  few 
iinproissttons  of  these  marvellous  cities.  In  Ox- 
foifd;.  one'  viisdtsi  twenty-tha-ee  colleges,  some 
datinig  from  Ibe  tbirteeu'th  centuiy.  Eaeli  of 
these  venerable  dinisititutionis  ha®  it^i  tale  to  tell 
of  its  zealous  founder,  of  the  vieisisitudes  i't  has 
I>asised  through,  and  of  the  great  men  whose 
nanms^  down  through  the  ages,  have  redound- 
ed to  the  glory  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learTwng. 

On  reaching  London,  we  went  to  Westtmins- 
ter  Abbey,  and  there  where  so  many  of  Eng- 
lanid'w  glorious  dead  are  entombed,  we  rever- 
ently placed  a  WTeath  of  blue  immortelles  on 
the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  The  im- 
pressions received  of  the  Abbey  itself,  of  St. 
Paul's,   of   the    Britisb    Museum    and   thi»    Na- 


tionial  Gallery  of  the  luisitoiric  Tower  with  itM 
grim  reminders  of  less  peaceful  tim'esi.  are  too 
vaist  to  record  here,,  so  let  us  jjass  on  to.  a  re- 
mote spot  in  the  old  borough  of  Sout'hwark, 
where  stood  thie  old  Globe  Theatre  in  whicii 
Shakespeaire  played.  Tbe  only  indication  thai 
the  theatre  oiccupied  tbiis  site  is  a  stone  slab 
in  the  wall  of  a  modern  building.  I  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  Tabaird  Inn  a;nd'  in  imagination 
saw  Chaucer's  Canterbury  pilgriins  filing 
forth. 

One  place  which  left  with  me  a  lasting  impr^'s- 
«ion  is  Harrow-on^tbe-Hill,  the  fannnix  public 
school  w'hicli  boasts  of  such  pupils  as  Byron. 
Robert  Peel,  Loi-d  Palmerston,  Lord  Dalhousie, 
Sheridan,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  In  the  old 
Fourth  Form  Room  may  be  seen  the  iiauK's  of 
these  famous  men  carved  in  the  oak  panels.  On 
the  Chnrch  Terrace  is'tands  the  Peachey  Stone 
on  whiicli  Byron  loveid  to  Me  and  dream.  Keen 
was  thie  emotion  we  felt  wlien  six  or  seven 
grey-beaded  masters  of  Harrow  gathered  in 
the  Speech  Room  and  sang  for  us  their  school 
songs.  Th.eise  songs  illustrate  every  phase  of 
the  school  life  and  every  period  of  its  history. 
Queen  Elizalbeth  and  the  Founder,  "Rodney  th.' 
Sailor-boy,"  Byron  .and  Peel,  Sheridan  and 
Palmerston  and  Ashley  among  historic  cluarac- 
ters,  and  Jerry  the  fag,  Willow  the  king,  aiil 
St.  Joles  the  saint  of  the  La^y  Boy,  anionic 
charaioters  not  historic,  all  find  a  place  in  these 
stirring  songs.  This  touching  incident  could 
not  fail  to  be  inspiring,  and  we  felt  that  ou!- 
suininer's  proigramme  would  h;ave  been  iiiconi- 
])lete  without  that  nremorable  visit  to  Ilan-ow- 
(m-t  he-Hill, 

Theresa  O'Reilly, 
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A    FAIRY   TALE   FROM    CANADA 


Ordinarily  when  the  little  ones  crowd 
around  the  fireplace  and  clamour  for  a  fairy 
tale,  the  brains  of  mothers  and  fathers,  bro- 
tliers  and  sdsters,  are  wracked  for  stories  from 
Hans  Christian  Anderson,  and  the  Brothers* 
(rrimm,  for  Norse  Legends,  or  old  tales  from 
Ireland,  for  Ireland  and  Germany  would  seem 
to  ))e  the  favourite  hauntsi  of  fairiesi.  We  think 
of  these  countries  as  old  with  centuries  of 
memories,  food  for  the  imagination.  In  them 
may  be  found  black  forests,  .ghostly  ruins  and 
narrow,  gushing  streams  upon  whicli  tile  moon- 
light may  play  with  eerie  light. 

But  Canada  is  a  new  land,  suggesting  sun- 
light and  wheatfields,  ice  and  snow,  large  cities, 
pioneer  days,  adventures  and  "this  work-a-day 
world,"  and  many  may  wonder  how  a  fairy 
tale  could  come  from  'such  a  land. 

A  fairy  tale  has  come  from  Oanad'a  because 
fairy  tales  are  of  all  lands,  built  of  "nothing 
but  vain  fantasiy. "  Their  essence  is  sheer  won- 
der. They  may  use  the  names  of  countries,  but 
their  content  is  universal.  Hence  "The  King's 
Wish,"  by  T,  G.  Marquis  is  not  a  Canadian 
fairy  tale,  but  a  fairy  tale  written  in  Toronto 
during  the  past  year  by  a  Canadian.  In  that 
few  fairy  tales  are  written  in  the  New  World, 
it  is  unique. 

"The  King's  Wish"  is  164  pages  long,  and 
throughout  these  pages  tliere  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  country  in  which  it  was  written.  The  back- 
ground is  suggestive  of  Spain  and  Mediaeval 
England,  of  S,pain  when  dealing  with  Fedora 
and  her  fields,  and  the  gypsy  robbers,  of  Me- 
diaeval England  when  dealing  with  the  city 
of  the  king. 


Most  of  the  names  are  Spanish — Jose,  Fe- 
dora, Zora,  and  Juanita — while  a  few  are  of  the 
North,  such  as  Lara,  Haro,  and  Henry. 

Jose  is  a  little  gypsy  beggar  sold  by  his  tribe 
to  Dame  Fedora,  a  peasant,  for  two  sheep.  He 
is  a  dreamer  and  continually  allows  portions 
of  the  flock  to  go  astray.  One  day  while  he  is 
trying  to  think  of  a  way  to  gratify  the  king's 
wish  for  an  unfailing  source  of  interest,  the 
whole  fioek  goes  astray.  Jose  flees  in  fear  to 
the  woods,  where  he  is  lured  to  a  cave  by  the 
music  of  the  harp  of  the  sun.  Its  keeper  gives 
it  to  him,,  telling  him  to  take  it  to  the  king, 
and  that  he,  Jose,  shall  be  rich  and  powerful 
if  he  will  promise  to  play  it  only  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  know  no  other  love  save  it  alone. 
The  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The  harp  gratifies 
the  king's  wish,  and  Jose  is  made  prince.  With 
the  harp  he  works  wonders,  and  restores  the 
king's  daughter  to  health.  He  is  to  be  married 
to  her,  when  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  he 
breaks  his  last  vow,  and  plays  the  harp  aftvir 
nightfall.  The  prince  suddenly  disappears, 
and  weeks  later  a  beggar  is  found  on  the  stops 
of  old  Fedora's  cottage.  He  is  ill,  but  is  re- 
stored to  health,  and  marries  his  old  playmate 
Zora.  Jose  the  Prince  is  dead  .  Ismael  the  beg- 
gar lives,  and  as  happy,  and  reveres  the  name 
of  the  Jose  whose  statue  a  grateful  people  have 
erected  in  the  great  square. 

Florence  Deacon  Black,  of  the  Canadian 
Magazine,  says:  "At  last  it  is  found  that  love, 
and  simple,  pure  pleasures  are  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  wealth  or  glory.  But  this  maxim 
will  not  be  discovered  in  words ;  only  the  more 
thoughtful  readers  may  glean  it,  and  other  bits 
of  wisdom  from  "between  the  lines." 
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One  miiglit  perhaps  have  wished  that  Jose 
could  have  eho'seii  love  and  simple  pleasures  in 
some  way  that  would  have  caused  no  unhappi- 
ness  to  the  Princesis.  Little  hearts  are  sure  to 
think  of  her  and  aehe  for  her,  for  it  is  sur- 
prising how  closely  children  follow  the  career 
of  each  character  in  a  story. 

In  describing  the  priest  and  the  attitude  of 
the  people  towards  Jose  after  his  disappear- 
ance, there  is  also  a  touch  reminiscent  of  the 
Protestant  historian  of  Mediaevalism  that 
one  might  wish  otherwise. 

The  story  h'om  the  opening  sentence,  ''To- 
wards evening  Dame  Fedora  sat  in  her  neatly- 
kept  clay  hut,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  little 
shepherd,"  to  the  concluding  lines,  "and  he 
was  protected  by  the  very  Jose  of  the  statue 
though  he  knew  it  not,"  is  told  in  clear,  simple 
English  that  is  always  beautiful. 

"The  King's  Wish"  is  modelled  upon  the 
old  fairy  tale,  the  tale  that  takes  a  little  boy 


or  girl  through  wonderful  adventures,  and  at 
length  brings  him  or  her  safe  home,  happier 
than  before.  It  contains  just  the  proper 
amount  of  dangers  to  prove  exciting,  but  never 
nerve-wracking,  and  tliere  is  none  of  the  sub- 
tle humour  that  is  the  great  drawback  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  as  a  story  for  children. 
Chiildren  are  naturally  serious  about  adven- 
tures, and  "The  King's  Wish"  is  told  serious- 
ly. As  Miss  Black  says,  "There  is  no  talking 
down  or  moralizing.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Mr.  Marquis  has  written  the  story  primarily 
for  his  own  enjoyment,  and  tiiat  he  has  a  pro- 
found respect  for  the  intelliigence  of  boys  and 
girls.  The  thought-vision  in  "The  King's 
Wish"  is  quite  substantial  enougii  to  satisfy 
adult  requirements  in  reading." 

Mary  Frances  Mallon,  2T3. 

Reprinted  from  the  "Bulletin"  of  the  "Inter- 
national Federation  of  ("atholic  Aluniiiae." 


1  Teresa  Coughan.  3.  Edna  Duffey.  4.   Curley  Ryan. 
2.   Aileen   Kelly.  5.   Mary  Power. 
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A     REMARKABLE     VISIT 


Towards  tlie  close  of  November  last  the 
Loretto  nuns  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
enjoyed  an  unprecedented  experience  in  the 
visit  of  Rev.  Mother  Raphael,  Superior-General 
of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Blessied  Yirg-in  Mary,  whose  mother-house  is 
Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham.  Reverend  Mo- 
ther Raphael  is  tbe  lineal  successor  of  Rev.  Mo- 
tiier  Teresa  Ball,  through  whose  zeal  and  gen- 
erosity the  Canadian  foundation  was  made 
■seventy-seven  years  ago ;  it  may,  therefore,  bo 
imagined  what  joyful  antieipation  was  caused 
by  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  visit. 
Rev.  Mother-General  was  on  her  way  home  af- 
ter visiting  the  houses  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  accompanied  by  Mother  M.  Borgia, 
former  Provincial  of  India,  and  Sister  M.  Vic- 
toire  of  Australia. 

Landing  in  Vancouver,  they  proeeeded  to 
Chicago,  where  the  three  communities  enjoyed 
a  ten  days'  visit  which  was  full  of  joy  and  con- 
solation. When  they  arrived  in  Toronto  a 
warm  welcome  awaited  them  at  Loretto  Abbey 
from  nuns  and  pupils.  Mother  General  quite 
surpassed  all  expectations — the  ideal  general 
of  an  almost  world-wide  order,  with  a  broad, 
cosmopolitan  culture  and  outlook.  Both  she 
and  Mother  Borgia  were  mosit  delightful  in 
conversation  and  their  experiences  in  four  con- 
tinents heightened  the  charm  of  the  talks  with 
which  the  community  were  favoured  during 
their  too  brief  stay. 

Rev.  Mother  Raphael  paid  two  visits  to  Lor- 


etto College.  On  the  first  the  college  students 
and  the  pupils  of  Loretto  College  School  ten- 
dered her  a  joint  reception,  when  Miss  Clara 
Yates  in  a  brief  address  expressed  the  emotions 
of  all  present  who  by  this  visit  felt  themselves 
more  closely  knit  to  the  great  circle  of  Loretto 
girls  who  all  over  the  world  respond  to  the 
same  ideals.  On  the  second  occasion  .Motlici' 
General,  Mother  M.  Borgia  and  Sister  Vic- 
toire  were  good  enough  to  be  present  at  the 
two  one-act  French  plays,  "Les  Romanesques" 
and  "Le  Luthier  de  Cremone, "  wliich  were 
presented  by  the  College. 

Sister  M.  Vietoire  will  make  her  tci'lian- 
ship  at  Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham,  after- 
wards spending  a  year  or  two  in  study  at  the 
Paris  house  before  returning  to  her  native  land. 

The  visit  ended  all  too  soon,  as  time  had 
to  be  reserved  for  a  short  sitay  at  Niagara  Falls, 
taking  in  Hamilton  en  route.  At  the  former 
place  a  most  enjoyable  three  days  were  spent 
by  the  guests,  who  were  full  of  admiration  for 
the  beauty  of  the  world-renowned  panorama 
of  nature  and  the  unrivalled  situation  of  the 
Convent,  and  by  the  Niagara  nuns  and  i)u|)ils 
who  were  charmed  with  all  tliey  saw  and  heard 
of  their  guests. 

On  Dec.  6th,  after  an  interesting  visit  i)i 
New  York,  which  included  an  interview  with 
the  Cardinal,  they  sailed  on  tlie  Carona  for 
Liverpool,  leaving  behind  tlicni  a  fresii  inspira- 
tion and  a  memory  that  will  not  di(!. 
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**DONT  YOU  REMEMBER  'WAY  BACK  WHEN?" 


Sister  Johanna. 

Very  ofte'ii  we  foolisli  mortals  are  made 
awairs  isiicldeiiily  of  this  fact,  that  our  greatest 
suppo:r(t  and  aid  come  fro  hi  t'lie  moist  unexpect- 
ed sources.  Dickens,  the  great  doctor  of  liu- 
man  nature,  ihas  cleverly  confirmied  this  trutli 
in  hiis  widoiy-read  novel,  ''Great  Expecta- 
tions." I 

Whiich  one  among  us,  the  pioneer  studentf- 
of  L.A.C.,  will  deny  that  ,the  greatesit  comforter 
of  onr  eollege  days  in  every  trial  and  diflficulty 
wai".  the  little  Sister  who  had  cbarge  of  th« 
col  lege  diiring-room  ? 

This   Httlte   nun,   wlith   her   kind   blue   eyes 

and  smiling  face  lield  the  key  to  every  heart 

and  s;hie  iSitill  hiolds  it,  for  wihenever  she  revisits 

hieir  foinner  home  sdie  finds  "her  girls"  readj 

to  i"^ceive  hier.    How  true  it  is  that  God  often 

puts  a  big  spairk  of  iHis  divine  charity  in  the 

.vouls  of  little   onesv  like   our  own   dear  Sister 

Johiannia.  r,    T.,r     a 

S.  M.  Annunciata, 

(Gertrude  Walsh,  2T()). 


Do  You  Remember 

Sister  J()th.an.nia 's  secret  store  of  nuts  and 
raisins  for  Alice?— M.l).,  1T9. 

The  toiaist  and  coffee  served  in  the  end  room 
oif  tbe  (I  can't  remember  the  name)  coirrido? 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock?— M.l).,  1T9. 

Thie  day  G)en.  Twoiney  slipped  on  th,e  cake 
of  soap  and  came  lieadlong  down  1'he  stairs? — 
M.I).,  1T9. 

C'ertrude  Walsh  in  lier  role  as  chief  of  the 
Six  Nation  Indiians?— M.l).,  1T9. 

Claire  Smyth's  little  room  in  the  corridor 
which,  ais  K<he   complaiined,   wais   so   small   she 


Iliad    to    come    out     to     change  her    mind? — 
M.]).,  1T9. 

How  we  used  to  sto-p  at  Child's  for  butter 
cakes  and  coffee  on  our  way  back  from  the 
Ethics  leotums  at  St.  Joseph's?— M.D.,  1T9. 

The  last  night  of  the  retreat  in  1916,  wiien 
all  the  seniors,  juniors  and  even  some  sophs, 
were  assembled  in  Ma'ry  Downey's  and  Ettie 
Flanagan 'iS  room  and  were  busy  discussing  vo- 
cations land  associati'oins  quite  regardless  of  the 
rule  for  silenee,  and  how  t'hie  meeting  oame  to 
an  labrupt  and  undignified  coneluif^ion  when 
Mother  Margarita  came  to  the  door  and  merely 
remlarked,  "Well,  .really?"— M.D.,  1T9. 

How  Betty  McGnath  never  heard  tbe  bells  ? 
— M.D.,  ]T9. 

The  turkey  diinner  given  by  Mary  Canty 
on  American  Thanksgiving  Day,  1918? — 
M.D.,  1T9. 

The  Truth  Pairty  in  51,  when  after  putting 
out  the  lights,  we  proceeded  to  explain  in  de- 
taiil  just  whiat  we  oonsid'ered  was  eaeh  other's 
most  annoying  fault.  Despite  our  solemn 
agreement  beforehiand,  not  to  mind  whiat  w«s 
saiid,  it  wa.s  many  a  long  day  befoiie  friendly 
rellations  were  eompletely  restored — M.D., 
1T9. 

Do  you  remember  the  night  that  Dr.  G.  Mc- 
Grady  taxied  the  Graduation  ClaWs  and  the 
Alumnae  (twenty-'thi-ee  in  all)  to  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Theatre  in  truly  Toonerville  Trol- 
l(\y  style? 

In  the  olden  days  w'hen  the  college  was 
veiry  young  every  time  we  ]md  a  pjirty  and  all 
the  colletge  gii-ls  were  together,  we  used  to 
have  a  sing-song  and  go  tlhrough  our  whole 
i-epertoire  of  songs.     Each  year   we  added  a 
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few   more    to    the    old-timers. — Kath.   Macau- 
lay,  1T8. 

One  year  we  hlad  a  College  Glee  Club  and 
we  mianaiged  tio  get  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of 
it  as  well  as  some  woirk.  We  samg  at  a  mili- 
tary iH'osp'ital  and  seveiral  other  places  during 
the  year.— Kath.  Maeaulay,  1T8. 

Another  favourite  pastime  was  to  get  Mo- 
ther B.  to  go  to  thie  concert  liall  with  us  and 
liear  us  sing  our  songs,  and  then  afterwards 
we  would  diance.  Mother  B's  favourite  was 
"Rebecca  of  Sunnybro-ok  Fairm"  and  "Cle- 
mentine."— Kath.  Maeaulay,  1T8. 

Do  you  remember  thie  nig'lit  before  the  Ger- 
man exam,  in  our  iseeomd  year?  The  class  of 
1T8  had  forgotten ( ?)  to  tranisl'ate  a  certain 
Germian  stoiry  w'hioli  was  'presoribed  for  the 
year's  work.  Rumour  said  there  Avouldbe  a 
portion  of  thiait  book  on  the  paper.  We  had 
written  an  exam,  that  day  and  were  all  very 
tired.  M.M,  came  up  and  read  the  story 
tlirongh  for  us  in  English,  and  about  10.30 
M.  S.  C.  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  tray  of 
cocoa,  and  sainidwiohes,  and  didn't  we  enjoy 
them?— Kath.  Maeaulay,  1T8. 

Do  you  know  where  a  certain  clasis  arrived 
at  the  idea  of  synopsiziiiig  the  year's  work? 
1  tihiinik  it  wais  Al'w  brilliant  isuggestiou  and  it 
certainly  woirked  out  fine.  Do  you  not  re- 
member the  hours  spen't  "At  the  Coil''  in  the 
hall,  studying  histoiry?  Then,  too,  the  time 
spent  on  Englij^i  and  Ilistary  in  Al's  room  in 
the  eoirridor?  As  most  of  thiese  isessions  last- 
ed into  the  wee  isma'  hours,  Ka'th.  usually  got 
sleepy  at  about  11  and  was  sent  to  bed,  to 
whic^h  she  did  not  object  very  strongly.— Kath. 
Maeaulay,  1T8. 

Who  is  there  M^ho  does  not  rememlxn-  Sis- 
ter J's  "Special's?"  Some  were  given  nuts, 
s-ome  apples  and  otheirs  cookies,  and  wlienev(;r 
Sister  J.  came  alonig  the  ihall  at  night  thore 


wais  a  igraiiid  ruf^h  to  see  who  would  get  to  her 
first  and  get  the  apples  out  of  her  pocket. — 
Kath.  Maeaulay,  1T8. 

Do  you  remember  how  Florence  Daley  would 
always  say  she  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer? 

When  Mona  Clark  suggested  that  any  nieiii- 
ber  of  Alumni  giving  speeches  at  dances,  etc., 
should  be  given  a  free  meal? 

How  we  used  to  sell  ispace  foir  advcH-tising 
in  the  proigrammes  used  a.t  our  Shakcispea'rcan 
plays  aaid  how  well(?)  we  were  receiived  in 
different  offices? 

Mother  Gertrude  and  her  stamps? 

How  Mertis  Donnelly  Avould  read  maga- 
zines the  night  before  final  examiin^ations. 

Do  you  remember  when  Ellen  Madi.uan  was 
lost  on  a   geology  excursion? 

Do  you  remember  Madigan's  Hand  liook 
of  Religion  which  supplanted  the  oi'iginal  text 
at  exam,  time? 

Doi  you  remember  Eileen  Kelly's  boxe-, 
from  ihome? 

Do  you  remember  mice  in  the  corridor  and 
Gen.  Twomey  chasing  them  with  a  brooni^? 

Do  you  remember  Eileen  Kelly  reisting 
calml}'  in  her  room  the  ni*ght  before  a  final 
exam,  wraipped  in  her  eiderdown,  (Icvoui'infj: 
the  "Red  Book"  and  "Laura  Secords?" 

Do  you  remember  Mary  Pickett  with  the 
bicycle  ais  Hodder  Williams  in  the  stunt  night 
in  1923? 

Do  you  remember  the  result  of  tlie  vaxiiri- 
tions  of  the  vain  ones  Avho  i-efused  to  'oe 
vaccinated  on  the  arm  during  tlie  small-pox 
epidemie  ? 

Do  you  remember  the  semi-final  rehearsal 
of  the  Dante  Pageant  at  tlie  Abbey  with  the 
leading  lady  ill  in  bed  and  irate  parents  calliii'i' 
up  Mother  Estelle  to  ask  why  daughtci'is  were 
kept  so  late,   and   Dr.  Kii'kpatrick   coming  u\) 
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to  lii'tr  whieii  all  wa^  ovei'  to  say,  "Oh,  we  have 
ju«t  a  lovely  Hell?" 

J>()  you  reinembei-  the  powder  that  flew  in 
eloutlis  from  MaTg^aret  Kelly's  wig  when  as 
Sir  Antliojiy  Absolute  in  the  RivaLs  she 
slammed  on  beir  hat? 

Do    you    remember    Maire    Hannon    as  Sir 
Toby  in  Twdfth  Night?" 

Do  you  remejnber  the  elub-bag  eontaiiU'ing 
costumes  for  purga'tory  and  bell,  lost  on  the 
way  to  the  first  iperformanee  of  the  "Masque 
of  Love?" 

Do  you  iremember  making  Hallowe'en  de- 
corations for  the  So{)h.-Fr()sh  banquet  in  1921? 

Do  you  remember  bow,  ais  the  rehearsals 
for  "Twelfth,  Nighit"  continued,  Sir  Toby's 
conduct  was  cens'ored,  amid  he  sobered  consid- 
erably? 

Do  you  remember  the  initiation  in  "ID  wiieu 
the  freshettos  were  given  bread  and  milk  be- 
fore the  banquet? 

Do  you  remembeir  Jktty  .McGrath  taking 
au  amateur  flasliliigbt  of  the  1921  Grraduaites' 
1  Ja  liquet  ? 

Do  you  i-enu'mber  the  1922  Graduates" 
Daii(|uet   held  o;n  tiie  eve  of  final  exams. 

Do  You  Remember 
PRAYER  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

l\)V  all  the  nuts  thou  hast  given  Al., 

We   thank  thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  "sauce"  thou  hast  given  Gen., 

We   thank   thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  tomatoes  thou  hast  given  Fran  G., 

We  thank  thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  brown  bread  thou  hast  given  (ylairc, 

We  thank  thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  apples  thou  has  given  Helen, 

We  thank   thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For   all    the   baked   "spuds"   thou    has    given 
Marion. 


We  thank   thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  steak  thou  hast  given  Habe, 

We   thank  thee,   Sister  Joimnna. 
For  all  the  extras  thou  hast  given  Ettie, 

We  thank   thee.   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  peaches  thou  hast  given  Katli, 

We   thank   thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  soup  thou  hast  given  Grace, 

We  thank   thee.   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  raisins  thou  hast  given  Madeline, 

We   thank   thee.   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  marmelade  thou  hast  given  Fran. 
O'B., 

We   thank   thee,   Sister  .Johanna. 
For  all  the  praise  thou  hast  given  Estelle, 

We   thank  thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  symi)athy  thou  hast  given  ".John," 

We   thank   thee.   Sister  Johanna. 
For   all    the    private   sessions   thou    hast    given 
Dorothea, 

We   thank   thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  care  thou  hast  given  the  Fresh ies. 

We   thank   thee,   Sisiter  Johanna. 
For  all   the  love  thou  hast     given  Ede., 

We  thank   thee,   Sister  Johanna. 
For  all  the  abuse  thou  hast  given  us. 

We  thank   thee.   Sister  Johanna. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Oct.  8.  1917. 

Mertis  and  (Jerlrude. 


Mother — Did  you  see  Santa  Glaus  last 
night,  Florence? 

Flo — No,  but  1  heard  what  he  said  when 
he  fell  over  my  doll  buggy. 


Sunday  School  Teacher  (to  boy  who  has 
forgotten  name  of  one  of  the  Sacraments)  - 
What  do  people  receive  when  they  are  being 
married  ? 

Boy   (brigbtly) — Extreme  Unction. 
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WITH    THE   GRADUATE 


Anna  Teresa  Coughlin,  1T2,  with  Ger- 
trude Ryian,  the  firsit  of  the  women  stu- 
dents to  register  at  a  Catholic  college  of 
the  Univer.siity  of  Toronto.  After  two 
years  at  Rockland  High  School,  where  slie 
held  the  post  of  principal,  Teresa  felt  tlie 
call  of  the  West,  leaving  for  Aliberta  in 
July,  1919.  She  taught  Frencli  for  one 
year  at  High  River  High  School.  Her 
sudden  illno!*s  with  its  fatal  result  is  one 
of  the  few  siad  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
College.  But  liaving  been  fortified  witii 
the  rites  of  the  Church  to  whose  teachings 
she  haid  alwaysi  been  singularly  faithful, 
surely  she  may  be  thought  of  as  one  safe 
in  heaven.     R.I.P. 


Mary  Power,  1T5.  Was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of  the  Pro- 
vinice  of  Omtario  shortly  after  her  igraduation 
and  has  attained  international  renown  among 
social  .service  workers  as  a  lecturer  and  execu- 
tive. She  was  responsible  for  the  founding  of 
Loiietto  College  Alumnae  and  has  lalways  been 
a  real  friend  to  it  and  to  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. She  took  the  Mediterranean  trip  last 
summer  and  with  her  father  visited  the  ances- 
tral hall  in  Ireland. 

Gertrude  Ryan,  1T5.  Otherwise  known  as 
' '  Curly. "  Has  taught  high  school  at  Chaipleau, 
Perth,  Arthur,  and  is  now  in  the  Windsor  Col- 
legiate. Curly  went  abroad  this  summer  and 
,\ye  know  of  no  one  who  saw  Paris  and  its  shops 
as  she  did.    She  has  a  quite  phenomenal  power 


of  keeping  all    our  hearts  without   any  waste 
of  ink. 

Mona  E.  Clark,  1T5.  Tauglit  for  a  year  and 
three  montlis  at  tlie  Ursuline  College,  (Mialliam, 
Out.,  and  then  went  into  Military  Service  work. 
She  is  now  editor  of  one  of  the  business  pub- 
lications of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company 
and  writes  occasionally  .for  other  magazines. 
She  has  been  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pac/ific 
twice  since  she  graduated.  Her  rare  persomal- 
it.y  retains  all  its  old  power  to  charm  by  "in- 
fi'nite   variety."    As  president   of  tlie   College 


Freshies'  Party,   1913-14. 

Marion  S.,  Mildred  C,  Aileen  K.,  Mary   (Babe)  D., 
Florence  B.,  Mary  D.,  Ella  C. 

Alumnae  she  conducted  a  remarkably  success- 
ful drive  for  scholarship  funds  whereby  her 
successors  M-ere  enabled  to  live  comfortaibly  on 
tlieir  means  till  the  Home  Bank  disaster  drove 
them  to  new  expedients.  Her  presence  at 
Alumnae  meetings  is  said  to  have  a  tonic  qual- 
ity that  is  much  appreciated. 

Edna  Frances  Duffy,  1T6.    Has  taught  Eng- 
lisjh  and  History  in  high  schools  in  the  follow- 
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iiig  places'  and  order:  G-aiiville,  Ohiio ;  Lima, 
Oliii);  Gleiidale  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  "Ted" 
and  her  sister  Angela  went  to  California  in 
1920  for  a  trip  and  they  were  so  enamoured  of 
it  that  they  remained.  Since  then  Ted  has 
been  east  three  times,  one  of  whieh  was  by 
way  of  the  Rockies.  Next  year  she  bopes  to 
go  to  Alaska.  That  she  still  is  a  devoted 
daughter  of  Loretto  is  one  of  Ted's  crowning 
virtues.  On  two  of  her  visits  east  she  came  all 
the  way  from  her  former  home  in  Lima  to  visit 
her  Alma  Mater.  Edma  has  seen  and  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  best  that  the  western  coast 
affords  in  the  spheres  of  intellect,  science,  art 
and  nature. 

Mary  Irene  Long,  1T6.  Alias  "Nemo"  and 
"Emmeline"  and  now  Sister  M.  Irma,  has  ibeen 
teaching  in  Loretto  Academy,  Hamilton,  and 
winning  gokkn  opinions.  She  has  spent  all 
her  summers  at  the  college.  A  letter  which 
played  hide-and-seek  during  Christmas  vaca- 
tion is  the  cause  of  our  receiving  nothing  be- 
yond her  good  wishes  and  loving  rega-rd  to  all 
L.A.C.  girls. 

Ellen  Madig-an,  1T6.  Siiuce  leaving  college 
"Nellie"  has  taught  with  splendid  results  in 
the  high  schools  of  Chapleau,  Wiarton,  Ganano- 
que  and  Lucan.  She  ha.s  visited  the  Canadian 
Paoific  Coast.  Ellen.  Jias  been  ill  for  some  time 
as  the  result  of  teaching,  but  through  it  all  has 
been  the  bright,  witty  Nellie  of  College  days. 

Gertrude  McQuade,  1T6.  Now  Sister  St. 
Ivan,  but  still  tliought  of  by  her  college  friends 
as  "Gerty. "  principal  of  Ennismore  Continua- 
tion School  two  years,  entered  Loretto  in  1921, 
le(;tured  in  French  department  Loretto  College, 
1923-24.  Now  mistress-general  of  Loretto  Col- 
lege School  (formerly  Loretto  Day  School). 


Teresa  O'ReUly,  1T6.  "Little  Tess"  has 
had  a  very  extended  teaching  career.  Her  ac- 
tivities have  been  in  the  high  sehools  of  Car- 
dinal, Arthur  and  Napanee.  In  the  collegiate 
of  Vankleek  Hill,  where  she  now  is,  she  is  iiead 
of  the  departments  of  Moderns  and  History, 
not  to  mention  Physical  Training.  Her  sipirit 
towards  her  Alma  Mater  is,  to  our  thinking, 
wholly  ideal.  She  has  never  missed  a  reunion. 
At  various  departmental  examinations  Teresa 
has  been  Associate  Examiner  in  Britisili  His- 
tory and  Literature  for  Middle  School  and  Up- 
per School.  Last  summer  she  visited  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  France  with  the  Overseas  Educa- 
tion League. 

Mary  Downey,  1T7.  Since  graduation  has 
been  teaching  French  and  Latin  in  various 
schools  in  New  York  State,  Keysville,  Buffalo, 
Wellsville  and  Olean,  and  has  paid  her  Alma 
Mater  three  delightful  but  far  too  brief  visits. 
She  is  the  same  bright  and  merry  "Rosalind" 
of  days  gone  by — not  even  a  boarding-house 
with  a  deaf  and  dumb  landlady  on  the  con- 
fines of  a  cemetery  could  damp  that  spirit. 
Mary  has  never  quite  become  reconciled  to  the 
transference  of  the  College  to  Brunswick 
avenue,  much  regretting  the  loss  to  posterity 
of  her  favourite  haunt  at  the  library  table,  that 
splendid  coign  of  vantage  just  public  enough 
for  watching  the  trend  of  events  and  just  pri- 
vate enough  for  despatching  at  ease  one's  fa- 
vourite delicacy.  Mary  sends  greetings  to  all 
and  best  wishes  to  "The  Rainbow." 

Esther  Flanagan,  1T7.  Since  Faculty  Bttie 
has  been  teaching  very  successfully  in  the 
Winnipeg  Technical  School,  her  subject  still 
being,  as  we  believe.  Physical  Culture,  in  which 
she  has  taken  special  courses  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere. 
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Marion  Smith,  1T7.  Taught  at  Rockland 
High  School  1918-1919,  whore  she  and  two  oth- 
er Loretto  girls  compose  the  staff.  Since  1921 
she  has  been  teaching  in  Canipbellford,  wiiere 
she  is  exceedingly  popular.  Those  who  remem- 
ber her  "Audrey''  will  not  be  surprised  that 
she  talies  a  prominent  part  in  local  dramatics 
and  has  even  toured  the  adjacent  towns  in  the 
interest  of  various  benevolent  schemes.  She 
has  lost  none  of  the  expression  which  won  for 
her  tlie  epithet  of  ''sunny"  in  days  gone  by. 


£d^ 
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Top — Anna,    Mertis,    Estelle,    Gertrude,   Anne, 
Frances  R.,  Helen. 

Bottom — 'Frances  M.,   Florence,   Marjory   C. 


Claire  Smythe,  1T7.  Tauglit  in  Mount  For- 
est ('olkgiate  and  Loretto  Academy.  Gueli)h, 
until  home  duties  obliged  her  to  leave  the  pro- 
fession tempcrairily.  Since  then  Claire  has  de- 
voted lierself  to  this  new  task  with  tlie  old  un- 
selfisihness  the  girls  of  1913-1917  will  remember. 
Her  sincere  and  steady  friendship  for  her  Col- 
lege is  shown  on  all  occasions.  ^ 

Helen  Mu.Uens,  1T7.  Married  Dr.  McGrady, 
1920,  since  which  time  she  has  lived  in  Port 
Arthur.  In  another  section  we  shall  hear  of 
her  engaged  in  the  most  interesting  work  in  the 
world. 


Genevieve  Twomey,  1T8.  Foreign  corres- 
l>ondence  foi*  a  mercantile  firm  1919;  private 
tutoring  at  Port  Credit  1920-1921;  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Normal  School,  Camrose,  Alberta. 
Genevieve  loves  the  West,  teaching,  golf,  and 
j'iding.  A  vacation,  change  of  address  and  a 
delayed  notification  deprived  us  of  an  interest- 
ing article  from  her  pen. 

Aileen    Kelly    (M.M.    St.    Margaret),    1T8. 

jWith  the  exception  of  one  year  at  Loretto  Aca- 
demy, Niagara  Falls,  has  been  teaching  at  Lor- 
etto Abbey.  Mistress  of  First  and  Second 
School  1920-1924.  Those  who  knew  Aileen  at 
College  could  well  forecast  her  success  as 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  the  younger 
generation. 

Kathleen  Macauley,  1T8.  Writes:  "As  [ 
look  back  over  the  years  since  1918,  in  one  way 
it  seems  a  very  h)ng  space  of  time  and  then 
again  viewing  it  from  iinother  angle,  a  very 
v-hort  period.  The  years  between  1918  and 
1920  1  spent  at  home,  but  during  tlKit  time  I 
was  in  Toronto  several  times  trying  to  get  rid 
of  a  certain  Star  wliicli  i)ursued  me  relentless- 
ly. In  1921  I  attended  College  of  Fiducation  in 
Toronto,  where  1  learned  a  great  many  things, 
but  not  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  1922  I  attended  the  Ontario  P.iisiiics^ 
College  in  Belleville,  and  having  obtained  a 
certificate  from  that  College,  I  am  now  a  full- 
fledged  stenographer  and  hold  a  position  with 
the  firm  of  Canadian  Canners,  Limited,  in  their 
Branch  Factory  at  Frankford,  whieh  is  my 
home  town." 

Alice  McClelland,  2T8  (:\lrs.  W.  B.  Ilor- 
kins).  After  graduation  spent  a  year  in  a  me- 
di-oal  course ;  very  active  in  sanctuary  Wood 
Ch'a])ter  of  the  I.O.D.E.,  did  much  work  among 
convalescent  soldiers,  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
L.A.C.  Alumnae  largely    aided     in     obtaining 
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scholarship  fund.  Married  Mr.  W.  B.  Hor- 
kins  some  three  years  ago  and  is  now  whole- 
heart€'dly  devoting  herself  to  the  training  of 
her  ismall  son,  whose  picture,  by  the  way,  she 
promised  to  send  us.  Address,  54  Keewatin 
avenue. 

Prances  Galligan,  1T8.  A  letter  from 
Fi-ances  exculipating  Jierself  for  sending  no 
special  article  on  the  plea  of  not  being  a  liter- 
ary person,  is  in  the  face  of  it,  "splendida 
mendax. "  She  pleads  convalescence  to  offset 
being  a  lady  of  leisure,  which  is  somewhat  as 
an  excuse,  for  Frances  has  had  some  severe 
illnesses  during  the  past  years.  Occasionally 
we  hear  of  her  in  Detroit  or  Montreal  and  once 
shiO  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  College,  to  which 
she  has  always  shoAvn  her  good-will,  even  when 
circumstances  prevented  her  from  coining  to 
reunions.  She  still  lives  in  her  native  town  of 
Eganville. 

Hilda  von  Szeliska,  ex-lT8.  (Mrs.  Bernard 
Hinzmann).  Tiie  Alumnae  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  w^ay  we  h^avc  moved  around  when  I  tell 
you  that  our  first  child  was  born  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  our  second  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  our 
third  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  We  are  now  back 
in  Pittsburgh,  but  are  probably  due  for  another 
move  in  a  couple  of  months  to  Erie,  Penn. 
Anna  Maria  Franziska  is  nearly  five,  and  al- 
ready looking  forward  to  her  college  course  at 
Loretto.  Edwin  Bernard  is  three,  and  Al- 
phonse  Bruno  is  eight  months  old. 

Dorothy  Brady,  ex-lT8,  writes:  ''When  I  left 
college  I  decided  to  take  a  position  downtown. 
The  particular  business  niche  in  which  I  hap- 
pened to  alight  was  that  of  a  bookkeei)er  in  a 
large  retail  and  wholesale  coal  company,  and 
I  am  still  in  the  employ  of  this  firm.  As  to 
whether  I  like  business  or  not,  my  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative.  While  there  is,  of  course,  as  in 
all  offices,  a  certain  amount  of  monotonous  rou- 


tine work  to  be  done,  much  of  my  work  is 
quite  interesting,  and  experienice  has  taught 
me  that  even  the  dullest  task  can  be  brightened 
by  doing  it  the  very  best  I  can.  I  have  found 
the  social  side  of  business  pleasant,  having 
made  many  congenial  friendships  therein.  I 
think  that  going  to  business,  for  a  few  years 
at  least,  is  a  valuable  experience  for  any  girl." 
Mertis  Donnelly,  1T9.  1919-1920  Faculty 
of  Education,  1920-1921  Harrison  High  School, 


Top — ^K.    O'Connell,    G.    Walsh,    H.    Mullett, 

Frances   O'B. 

Bottom — ^B.  McGrath,   F.  Daley,   K.   McAulay, 

M.  Donnelly. 


1921-22-23  Bracebridge  High  School,  1923-24 
Barrie  Collegiate  Institute.  Seeing  life  and 
still  enjoying  it.  More  detailed  information 
upon  request. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

Madeline  Smyth,  1T9. 

(With  Apologies  to  Samuel  Pepys\ 

June  6,  1919 — To  Convocation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  with  my  friends  Florence 
Daley,  Mertis  Donnelly  and  Grace  Elston. 
Hence,  to  our  own  homes  with  mingled  feelings 
of  joy  and  sadness. 

July  11,  1919. — Did  interview  the  Bursar  of 
the  University,  who  did  invite  me  to  work  in 
his  office. 
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July  14,  1919.— At  the  Bursar's  office  all 
tile  clay,  dioiiig'  mueli  business  late  into  the 
evening,  as  is  the  cus-tom  at  this  time  of  year. 

July  28,  1919. — Did  receive  my  tirst  pay- 
elieque.  wbieh  pleased  me  mightily. 

Aug.  28,  1919.— Did  hear  from  my  friend 
Frances  O'Brien  that  Grace  Elston  visited  New 
York  Zoo  as*  a  finishing  touch  to  her  education. 

October,  1919. — Grace,  from  Bronxville, 
N.Y.,  writes  that  teaching  gives  her  much  plea- 
sure, but  the  stupidity  of  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try is  incredible. 

November,  1919. — Was  isuccessfuUy  vaccin- 
ated by  my  physician,  but  would  almost  prefer 
smallpox. 

April  8,  1920.— To  dinner  at  Loretto  Col- 
lege, and  much  rejoicing  at  Mother  EMelle's 
return  to  our  company.  Thence  to  the  Royal 
Alexander  Theatre  for  a  happy  evening. 

October,  1920.— To  the  Technical  Scliool  to 
join  a  class  in  Spanish,  and  was  pleased  to  meet 
there  my  friend  Dorothy  Brady. 

November,  1920. — To  Loretto  College  in 
conference  with  Mother  St.  Clare  and  olliers. 
Alumnae  exhorted  to  establish  tuition  scholar- 
ships as  an  inducement  to  future  students. 
Plans  made  accordingly. 

March,  1921.— "Thursday  ye  one  and  thir- 
tieth of  March,  hied  to  ye  Tabard  y  kept  by 
Harry  Bailee  faste  by  ye  Cloisitre  of  Loretto." 

A.pril,  1921. — To  our  reunion  dinner  at  the 
College,  much  enjoyed  by  all.  President  Mona 
Clai'k  troubled  a  little  at  being  forced  to  jvay 
for  absent  members,  our  funds  'being  sorely 
needed  for  other  purposes. 

August,  1921. — To  my  home  for  a  lioliday, 
but  did  suffer  much  from  an  abscessed  tooth. 

January  31.  1922.— To  the  Loretto  dance  at 
Jenkins'  Art  Gallery,  which  was  a  most  excel- 
lent party,  all  the  ladies  in  mighty  rich  clotliCvS. 


August,  1922. — To  Detroit  Avith  my  mother 
for  a  merry  two  weeks'  holiday. 

October,  1922. — Did  undertake  Polish  set- 
tlement work  at  the  request  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  League.  Did  marvel  much  at  the 
ajrathy  of  many  Polish  Catholics  in  a  new 
country.  Not  so  our  Irish  forbears. 

April,  1923. — To  our  reunion  dinner  at  the 
Carls-Rite  Hotel,  our  good  friend,  Alice  Mc- 
Clelland, a  bride-to-be  of  next  Aveek.  being  one 
of  the  company. 

August  17,  1923. — Did  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  II<mie  Bank.  Avhiich  coiitaineth  all  our 
alumnae  scholarship  money,  is  now  defunct. 
We  are  mighty  vexed  at  such  a  loss. 

June,  1924. — Did  hear  of  the  departure  for 
Europe  of  Alumnae  friends,  Mary  Power,  Ter- 
esa O'Reilly  and  Marguerite  O'Donnell.  Upon 
examining  my  accounts,  I  find  myself  unable 
to  do  likewise. 

October,  1924. — Up,  and  to  the  office;  and 
so  to  dinner  with  my  barrister  friend,  Florence 
Daley.  Was  made  to  stay  very  long  from  my 
Avork  as  she  did  talk  much  of  her  profession 
and  other  matters. 

November  30,  1924. — To  my  friend  Mary 
Mallon's  for  an  Alumnae  meeting.  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick  did  take  occasion  to  discourse  about 
tlie  business  of  the  Alumnae  play.s.  at  AAiiich 
our  friends  Avill  'be  entertained  before  the  com- 
ing of  next  Lent. 

December  21,  1924  (Lord's  Day).— To 
church,  and  thence  home  to  a  good  dinner. 
Read  "The  Last  of  the  Barons"  by  Buhver 
Lytton,  a  vastly  entertaining  book. 

Decemiber  24,  1924.— At  the  office  all  the 
morning,  thence  to  church  to  be  shriven  for  the 
great  Feast  of  to-morrow.  So  home  to  supper, 
much  talk,  and  so  to  bed. 
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Grace  Elston,  1T9. 

Momentous  indeed  i.s  the  question  you  ask — 
To  ansewer  it  fully,  a  herculean  task, 
The  ma.ss  of  detail,  I  assure  you  most  truly, 
Would  tire  me  quite  and  bore  you  unduly. 

With  the  usual  hope  of  the  "sweet  graduate" 
Of  startling  a  world  that  seemed  all  too  sedate, 
With  Class  1T9  1  left  thy  fair  portals, 
Expecting  at   once  to  join  the   Immortals. 

Alas  and  alack  for  such  vaulting  ambition 

I  must  fain  be  content  with  a  lower  position, 

From  the  Station  of  Commerce  behold !  others 

pass  us 
Scaling  the  heights  of  the  clas^sic  Parnasisus. 

Two  years  did  1  spend  in  the  tiiankless  pursuits 
Of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  stems  and  of 

roots, 
Of  Grammar  and  Scansion  and  all  other  parts 
Of  a  language  dear  to  all  Collegians'  hearts. 

And  now  you  will  find  me,  with  energies  bent 
On  securing,  in  truth,  your  very  last  cent. 
By  the  wile  of  my  words,  in  feminine  wise 
Prove  the  old  slogan,  "It  Piiys  to  Advertise." 

Florence  M.  Daley,  1T9.  Graduated  from 
L.A.C.  1919;  1919-22,  Osgood  Law  School; 
attended  lectures  and  many  meetings.  Nov., 
1922.  called  to  Bar  and  sworn  in  as  a  barrister 
and  solicitor.  1922-23,  at  home  doing  odd  jobs, 
Oct.,  1923,  to  present  time,  running  a  law  office 
in  the  Hamilton  Trust  Building,  59  Queen  St. 
West,  and'  enjoying  it  immeu'sely.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  see  me  pei-sionaliy  anytime. 

Kathleen  J.  Costello,  2T0. 

1  consider  myself  a  little  young  to  begin 
writing  my  memoirs,  but  since  Alma  Mater, 
like  to  fond  parents  in  the  movies,  is  wonder- 
ing as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  wandering 
children  in  tiie  darkness  of  the  night,  it  is  ne- 


cessary for  me   to   account  for    a    checkered 
career  of  four  years 

It  began  witb  a  taste  of  library  work.  Then 
came  a  painful  struggle  to  master  the  art  of 
Tillie,  tlio  Toiler,  and  two  years  of  pleasant 
employment,  as  a  legal  stenog.  Finally,  like 
to  the  little  girls  in  the  movies,  the  footlights 
lured  me.  Truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  I 
did  not  play  the  lead.  I  only  read,  revised 
and  typed  manuscripts  for  those  who  did. 
Theatrical  careers  have  been  known  to  end 
abruptly.     When  mine  collapsed,  the  Catholic 


A  Wee  Bit  Party 

and 

The  Life  O't. 


University  of  America,  at  Washington,  D.C., 
rescued  me  from  a  life  of  want  and  penury,  by 
making  me  assistant  to  the  Editor  of  its  publi- 
cation, the  Catholic  Educational  Review. 

All  the  work  I  have  ever  done,  I  have  hap- 
pily found  interesting,  but  this  present  "job" 
has  been  the  thrill  that  comes  once  in  a  life- 
time. I  take  the  greatest  of  pleasure  in  looking 
up  my  own  proclamation.*?  in  the  galley  proofs, 
in  editing  staid  professorial  copy,  in  reading 
and  reviewing  books  and  periodieals  fresh  from 
the  press.  I  enjoy  the  fine  contacts  the  Uni- 
versity affords  and  lay  this  flattering  unction 
to  my  soul,  "one  of  the  writing  craft,  at  last." 
I  can  hear  you,  dear  reader,  saying  "Hack." 
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Frances  Redmond,  2T0.  Teaching  in  Dur- 
ham ;  still  finding  life  very  enjoyable  and  teach- 
ing rather  interesting,  contrary  to  her  expecta- 
tions. Fran,  sends  greetings  to  all  the  Alum- 
nae. 

Gertrude  M.  Walsh,  2T0  (Sr.  M.  Annuncia). 
"So  nigh  is   grandeur   to   dust 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  thou  must, 
The  youth  replies,  I  can." 

In  June,  1920,  shortly  after  graduation, 
Duty  whistpered  to  me.  "Thou  must,"  but  when 
I  impatiently  asked,  ""I  must  what?"  I  receiv- 
ed only  silence  in  reply.  So  blindly  with  the 
"mus.t"  spirit  urging  me,  I  set  forth  to  do,  no 
matter  what,  making  a  first  attempt  in  the  fas- 
cinating whirl  of  the  business  world.  After 
four  months'  trial  in  the  Educational  ]3epart- 
ment  of  Rike-Kumler '&  big  store  in  Dayton,' 
Ohio,  I  determined  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  accepted  a  position  in  the  Junior 
High  School  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

With  the  close  of  the  school  year,  which 
was  just  one  year  after  graduation,  I  had  fully 
decided  that  I  would  find  the  solution  to 
Duty's  "must"  puzzle  in  God's  service  only.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  1921,  I  was  admitted  as  a 
postulant  into  the  Loretto  Novitiate  at  Loretto 
Abbey,  Toronto,  Out.  After  six  months'  proba- 
tion I  received  the  religious  dress  and  two 
years  later  I  made  for  the  first  time  temporary 
vows  of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience  with 
the  help  of  which  I  have  resolved  to  do  as 
much  as  I  can  to  extend  the  Master's  Kingdom 
through  the  medium  of  Christian  education. 

Dorothea  Cronin,  2T0.  Has  been  teaching 
in  Haileybury  for  the  past  two  or  three  years — 
and  went  through  the  big  fire.  Haileybury  and 
teaching  apparently  seem  to  agree  with  Doro- 
thea. 


Frances  O'Brien,  2T1.  One  of  those  strong- 
minded  women  for  whom  O.C.E.  had  no  attrac- 
tion. For  the  past  two  years  Fran,  has  been  in 
the  library  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Comipany, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  her  own  words  "the  largest 
strictly  financial  library  in  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve, and  the  work  fasicinates  me,  although  we 
do  work  hard."  Frances  has  been  back  twice 
for  Convocation,  and  is  still  the  heroine  par  ex- 
cellence of  some  fourth  year  undergraduates. 

Kathleen  O'Connell,  2T1.  Has  been  going 
to  business  since  leaving  college.  Is  treasurer 
of  the  Alumnae. 

Helen  Mullet,  2T1.  Teaching,  'tis  said,  'n 
Carleton  Place,  and  driving  lier  own  Ford.  Her 
zeal  for  learning  brings  her  to  Toronto  every 
summer.  She  apparently  ambitions  being  sev- 
eral different  s})ecialisits. 

Madeline  Daley,  2T1.  Teaching  in  Well- 
and,  i)roud  possessor  of  a  Ford  Sedan.  She 
says:  "As  for  teaching,  'nuff  said.'  1  really 
can't  express  my  thoughts  about  it.  In  ray 
last  year  at  College  my  favourite  expression 
in  response  to  the  query,  'What  are  you  goin.g 
to  do?'  was,  'I  really  don't  know,  but  I'll 
never  go  to  Faculty  or  teach.'  But  here  I  am, 
assistant  in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
Welland  High  School.  After     graduation, 

spent  a  year  at  O.C.E. ,  thence  to  St.  Paul's 
School,  where  I  taught  Domestic  Science.  Fall 
of  1924  at  home,  coming  to  Welland  in  eJanuary, 
Avhere  I  have  really  enjoyed  it.  So  you  see  the 
unexpected  does  happen.'' 

Margaret  McCabe,  ex-2Tl.  After  two  years 
at  Loretto  moved  to  Vancouver,  where  she  gra- 
duated from  the  University  of  Britisli  Colum- 
bia. On  her  return  to  Toronto  spent  a  year 
jit  home,  then  to  business  in  a  bond  office.  The 
Alumnae  extend  congratulations  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  h'cr  engagement  to  Mr.  Grahame 
King  of  Vancouver. 
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Kathleen  Lee,  2T2.  Third  year  law  stiulont. 
First  woman  to  bo  elected  to  Osgoode  Hall  Le- 
j?al  and  Literary  Society  Executive.  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  Newman  Club. 

Eleanor  Mackintosh,  2T2.  After  a  distin- 
guislied  course  at  the  Toronto  Public  Library, 
Eleanor  is  librarian  at  the  Dovercourt  Branch 
oif  the  Public  Library.  In  another  section  sihe 
tells  us  an  amusing  incident  connected  with  her 
work. 

Sheila  Doyle,  2T2.  1923,  College  of  Educa- 
tion; 1924,  teaching  at  Woodlawn,  Chicago; 
January,  1925,  at  St.  Joseph's  High  School. 

Helen  Guinane,  2T2.  Has  been  at  home  ex- 
cept for  her  wonderful  trip  abroad  this  p^ist 
summer.  She  would  have  told  us  something 
albout  it  but  for  the  illness  of  her  mother,  of 
which  we  are  sorry  to  hear. 

Anna  Mullet,  2T2.  Graduated  in  1924  from 
a  two  years'  secretarial  course,  and  is  now 
gaining  experience  in  various  forms  of  busi- 
ness. Anna  is  laying  the  foundations  deep  to 
l)uild  liigh. 

Theresa  Longeway,  2T2.  Writes:  "I  have 
been  teaching  ever  since  graduation,  with  the 
exeeiption  of  the  time  I  spent  at  Faculty  last 
y<'ar.  There  certainly  wasn't  a  thing  exciting 
about  that."  We  may  add  that  her  pedago- 
gical gifts  have  received  recognition.  There 
was  question  olf  retaining  her  on  the  city  staff 
last  year. 

Claire  Coughlin,  2T2.  1923  at  College  of 
Education;  taught  at  Amherstburg  last  year; 
now  teaching  in  Windsor  Collegiate  with  Ger- 
trude Ryan.  She  writes:  "I  am  really  enjoy- 
ing teaching  very  much.  Few  very  exciting 
things  have  happened."  Claire  made  such  a 
name  for  Loretto  in  Amherstburg  that  she  was 
asked  to  name  a  successor  from  her  own  col- 
lege. 


Sheila  Irvine,  ex-2T2.  Left  us  in  1921  to 
take  her  A.T.C.M. ;  1922-23  at  home;  1924-25 
Shaw's  Business  College  for  no  apparent  reason 
whatever. 

Anne  Henry.  1922  OjC.E.,  1924  teaching 
in  Chesterville.  She  writes:  "Continual 
Christmas  examinations  have  robbed  me  of  all 
originality.  I  suppose  it  comes  from  the  con- 
tinued reading  of  thirty-five  identical  answers 


Marcella,    Marie    C,   Loyola,   Marjorie   W.,   Angela 

O'B.,  Eleanor,  Agnes  Pireau,  Eugenie  Du  C, 

McCofTee,  Marian  Sullivan. 

to  the  same  number  of  questions.  My  special 
care  has  been  the  directing  of  a  concert,  'The 
Rivals,'  by  the  way."  Anne  evidently  thinks 
slie  is  well  known;  sihe  did  not  sign  her  name 
to  her  letter. 

Betty  McGrath,  2T2.  1923,  business  course 
in  Boston.  "Johnny,"  a  short  story,  published 
in  the  "Catholic  World."  She  writes  from 
Newtfound'land,  January,  1925:  "My  official 
title  at  the  Normal  School,  St,  John's,  is  Regis- 
trar, Assistant  Lecturer  and  Librarian.  In 
other  words. 
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M  clean  the  windows  and  I  scrub  the  floor, 
And  I  polish  up  the  liandles  of  the  big  front 
door. ' 

But  seriously  I  do  everything  the  principal 
can't  take  on,  because  the  rest  of  the  staif 
is  occasional,  and  sticks  to  its  (their)  own  in- 
dividual subjects'. 

When  Mary  wrote  me  I  was  buried  in 
examsi.  Set  three  finals  and  examined  t-en  sets, 
each  of  which  represented  about  fifteen  hours' 
work.  When  it  was  all  over  I  was  like  a  rag, 
and  had  nothing  left  but  a  ratlier  weak  sense 
of  humour.  The  thought  of  producing  scen- 
arios, one-act  plays,  or  short  stories,  left  me 
cold."  Her  short  story,  ''Johnny,"  has  been 
fingle-stai-red  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien  iti  liis 
American  Best  Short  Stories  for  1924. 

Marguerite  O'Donnell,  2T2.  1923  O.C.E., 
Simcoe  lligli  School  1924,  went  abroad  with  thvi 
teachers!  this  summer.  Now  teaching  at  lior- 
etto  Abbey. 

Maire  Hannon,  2T2.  1923  at  liome.  1924  at 
O.C.E.  Now  teaching  in  Oakvillc  in  very  at- 
traictive  surroundings.  Enjoying  it,  but  still 
aspiring  "ad  astra,  per  ardua." 

Edna  Dawson,  2T3.  Main  diversion  during 
1923-24,  a  business  course  at  Loretio  Day 
School,  resulting  successfully  in  a  secretarial 
position  in  a  prominent  law  office.  The  very 
active  President  of  L.A.C.  Alumnae. 

Mary  MaJlon,  2T3.  After  graduation,  pre- 
sumably "stayed  at  home,"  but  in  between 
times  took  "dressmaking"  at  Tech.;  taught  in 
the  Setth'ment,  studied  piano  and  organ.  Now 
lecturing  on  Chaucer  to  first  year  college  stu- 
dents. 

Anastasia  Hug^hes,  2T3.  College  of  Educa- 
tion 1923-24  and  now  following  her  pedagogi- 
cal bent  in  Amherstburg,  Out.,  where  she  stal- 
wartly  upholds  our  reputation. 


Cicely  Woods,  2T3,  Brought  fame  to  her 
College  by  winning  the  first  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree .yet  claimed  by  Loretto.     Now  at  O.C.E. 

Louise  Gibbons,  2T3.  After  spending  the 
year  1923-4  at  O.CE.,  Louise  is  now  teaching 
in  Parry  Sound.  Her  interviews/  with  princi- 
pals, members  of  boards,  and  other  worthies  in 
pursuit  of  the  rare  and  elusive  school,  would 
have  made  vastly  enjoyable  reading  could  she 
have  been  induced  to  commit  them  to  writing. 

Dallas  Legris,  2T3.  Is  also  sharing  witli  the 
youth  of  Canada  tlie  learning  of  five  years' 
winning,  in  A rn prior,  Ont. 

Mary  Pickett,  2T3.  After  struggling  for  a 
year  at  home  to  resist,  by  meansi  of  a  business 
course,  parliamentary  law  lectures,  etc.,  the 
fatal  lure  of  "Faculty,"  Mary  finally  succumb- 
ed, and  is  now  quite  d'elighted  about  it  all. 

Angela  Hannan,  2T3.  College  of  Educa- 
tion and  begun  M.A.  work  in  Philosophy, 
while  teaching  in  the  Higli  School  at  Loretto 
College  School.  Her  thesis,  "The  Neo-Platon- 
ism  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite"  is  likely  to 
prove  an  unusually  fine  piece  of  work. 

Margaret  Kelly,  2T3.  Attended  College  of 
Education  1923-24.  At  present  teaching  in  Alex- 
andria. Our  Margaret  of  the  "flava  coma"  is 
very  much  missed  at  Loretto,  where  she  spent 
five  years  in  residence. 

Marion  Sullivan,  2T4.  At  present  in  tlie 
public  library,  Hamilton. 

Marie  Campbell,  2T4.  Also  in  Hamilton, 
though  not  obviously  oecupied.  During  tin? 
snmmer  gained  much  experience  as  book  sales- 
wo'man. 

"iEileen  Dunnigan,  2T4.  This  year,  Shaw's 
Business  College.  We  have  not  lost  the  debat- 
ing shield  yet,  Eileen. 

Agnes  Pineau,  2T4.  O.C.E.  at  present,  and 
in  residence  at  Casa  della  guardia. 
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Genevieve  Mulvihill,  2T4.  O.C.E.  and  School 
of  Coiniiierc't'  at  ni<<lit.  with  aim  to  bet-oine  Coin- 
luei'cial  teacher. 

Eleanor  Garden,  2T4.  Teaching  in  Hart- 
lord,  Conu.  The  college  enjoyed  a  viNit  from 
lier  at  Christmas. 

Kathleen  O'Neaill,  2T4.  Teacliing  in  the 
Commercial  College  in  Brantford.  The  irony 
of  fate!  Kathleen  refused  to  attend  O.C.E., 
fearing  the  logical  resiillt.  And  see  what  ha[)- 
pened. 

Madeleine  Roach,  2T4.  O.C.E.  without  re- 
sistance; even  rejected  two  tempting  otfers  in 
New  England;  enjoying  it. 


Bettie,    Mary    Pickett,    Madeleine    (?), 
Marjorle  Walsh,  Eleanor  Garden. 

Elsie  Irvine,  2T4.  At  home  except  for  a 
short  term  flight  to  Tech.  and  now  doing  one 
gi-atluate   English   course. 

Greraldine  CoflFey,  2T4.  Tlie  youngest  gra- 
duate of  L.A.C.  Intends  to  enter  Osgoode  next 
year. 

Lois  McBrady,  2T4.  At  home,  but  intend- 
ing also  to  enter  some  department  of  the  law. 

Estelle  Walsh,  ex-2T2.  Mrs.  John  Kelbe. 
address:  168  N.  Garland  Ave.,  Drayton,  Ohio. 

Iota  Williams,  ex-2T3,  Left  College  in 
Sophomore  year  owing  to  her  mother's  illness; 
returned  to  register  two  eomseeutive  years,  bur 
the   fates   opposed;  travelling  in   Europe   with 


her  father  in  1923-24;  carrying  on  a  successful 
busiines's  in  her  native  town,  Niagara  Falls. 
Ont. 

Agnes  Ballard,  another  ex-2T3  from  the 
Falls.  Though  now  a  loyal  graduate  of  St. 
Hilda's,  has  never  severed  in  the  least  degree 
her  connection  with  Loretto,  where  she  has 
many  fi'inds. 

Angela  0 'Boyle,  ex-2T4.  Married  shortly 
after  leaving  College  to  Mr.  George  Murphy. 
(!onducting  an  original  and  highly  successful 
menage  in  New  Northern  Apts.,  817  Yonge  St., 
Toronto,  of  which  her  small  son.  "Timmy," 
is  an  interesting  mera'ber. 

Class  of  2T5:  Elsa  Kastner,  Margaret 
Marks,  Lucy  Booth,  Colette  Hannon.  Oorothy 
Latchford,  Kathleen  McGovern,  Madeleine 
Coffee,  Camille  Blanchard,  Marjorle  Walsh. 
Clara  Yates,  one-half  the  heart  of  Norine  King- 
sley,  who  deserted  to  Third  Moderns  at  Christ- 
mas. Their  futures  a  sealed  seed  plot,  but 
we  have  carefully  preserved. 

«        *        4>        41        * 

THEIR  LAST  WORDS  AS  UNDER 
GRADUATES. 

Before  the  cold  perfection  of  alumaeship  en- 
velops us  forever  we  of  2T5  hesitate  but  a  mo- 
ment and  glance  once  more  at  our  little  indivi- 
dualLsms  which  henceforth  must  be  hidden  from 
the  world.  Mus't  we  for  all  future  age.>v  appear 
so  much  alike,  we  who  have  numbered  in  our 
ranks  a  brownie  whose  little  head  held  verses 
that  no  hours  of  labour  could  teach  the  rest 
to  write;  two  bits  of  Dresden  china,  one  who 
sang  and  one  who  boasted  locks  the  gods  might 
envy  and  dared  who  would  to  sing,  a  little 
colleen  who  loved  us  all,  but  loved  Kilkenny 
more,  a  laughing,  care-free  darling  of  the 
world,  a  delightful  compound  of  variety  who 
helped  us  all,  "to  make  the  welkin  ring,"  a  tall 
and    stately    bit    of   childishness    whose    heart 
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would  flutter  at  a  piece  of  lace,  a  lovable  bit  of 
bluster  who  never  believed  what  she  so  care- 
fully stated  and  then  marvelled  that  no  one 
else  could  either;  "a  wilful  bit  of  winsomeness, 
but  what  a  winsome  bit  of  wilfulness" — 'care- 
fully concealing  her  inmost  thouglits  from  all 
the  world  except  her  own  year — who  found 
them  out.    To  light  our  way  had  we  one 

"Whose   candle  burns  at  both   its  ends, 
It  cannot  last  the  night, 
But  oh  my  friends,  and  oh  my  foes, 
It   gives  a  lovely   light." 

Over  perilous  ways  were  we  so  different, 
guided  by  her  to  whom  English  diplomacy  was 
suflficient  for  her  score  of  tasks.  Resolutely 
and  perhaps  a  little  rebelliously,  oh  staid  and 
solemn  alumnae,  we  come  for  much  must  wo 
relinguish  ere  we  join  your  ranks. 


FACULTY  NOTES. 

The  College  was  very  sorry  to  lose  Mother 
M.  Athanasia,  who  had  been  attached  to  the 
English  staff  of  the  college  for  many  years. 
She  is  now  Superior  of  Woodlawn,  Chicago. 

«         He         *         *         Hi 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  Mother  Doro- 
thea is  recovering  from  her  serious  illness.    We 

send  her  our  best  wishes  for  a  quick  recovery. 
***** 
For  the  past  two  years  Mother  St.  Claire, 
who  had  belonged  to  the  classical  department 
of  the  College,  has  been  at  Hamilton.  The  pre- 
sent freshmen  year  bear  testimony  of  her  suc- 
cess.    May  it  continue! 

***** 

The  College  welcomed  Mother  Bernard  as  an 
addition  to  the  English  Department.  We  wish 
her  all  success  and  happiness  in  Loretto  Abbey 
College. 


SOME    PURPLE    PATCHES 


0,  I  was  young,  and  life  was  gay,  and  love  was 

'rosy'  tinted. 
I  said  it  with  both  flow'rs  and  ring,  whereat 

she  strongly  hinted 

That  I  was  but  a  callow  youth  foi"  her  to  prae- 

itice  arts  on, 
I  left    her,    thinking    'dark-brown'   thoughts, 

and  took  a  drink  of  hartshorn. 

When  morning  dawned  I  realized  that  it  would 
be  a  'gray'  day, 

For  I  was  'blue'  with  'iblack'  despair,  when- 
e'er! thought  of  Sadie. 

My  'red '-hot  ardour  made  me  feel  that  I  would 

e'en  be  well  off 
To  kill  myself  by  suicide,  as  'Yellow'  journals 

tell  of. 


But  first,   to   get  my   due  revenge — make   her 

with,  envy  'green' — 
I'd  flirt  around  with  Annabelle — her  sister,  just 

eighteen. 

But  lo !  In  my  tumultuous  breast  a  sudden  in- 
surrection 

Broke  out  on  seeing  Annabelle,  the  'pink'  of 
coy  perfection. 

Within  a  week  my  second  love  my  first  love 

did  destroy. 
She  was  for  me  the  'Rainbow'  girl,  and  I  lier 

'white '-haired  boy. 

'Tis  just  four  months  siince  Cupid  played  this 

most  engaging  game, 
And  Annabelle  has  changed  since  then — in  fact 

she's  changed  her  name. 

Betty  McGrath,  2T2. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


LORETrO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness   REV.  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.  President    REV.    M.M.    CHRISTINA. 

President    MRS.  JAMES  W.  MALLON. 

First    Vice-President    MRS.  W.  T.  J.  LEE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    V.    A.    McDONOUGH. 

Treasurer    MISS   IRENE   FINN. 

Recording    Secretary    MISS  FLORENCE    DALEY. 

Corresponding    Secretary MISS   MABEL   ABREY. 

Convener  of  House  Committee .  .  MRS.    W.    B.    HORKINS. 
Convener    of    Entertainment ...  MISS   HELEN   SEITZ. 

Convener  of  Membership MRS.  ROBT.  RANKIN. 

Convener  of  Press    MISS  TERESA  LALOR. 


The  Rainbow  Pair,  together  with  the  bridge 
and  euelire,  held  under  the  iau.spice.s  of  the 
Alumnae  on  Saturday,  November  29,  1924,  in 
tlie  King  Edward,,  in  aid  of  our  scliolarship 
and  library  fund,  proved  an  unqualified  suc- 
eess.  The  Pompeian  Room  was  a  pretty  sight 
with  i'ts  gaily  decorated  booths,  vieimg  with 
one  anotlier  in  artisitiic  and  effe<'tive  display 
of  their  wares. 

The  baziaar  opened  lat  11  a.m.,  and  in  the 
afternoon  bridge  and  euchre  were  played,  over 
four  hundred  ladies  bein.g  present  at  tlie  tables, 
bright  with  Loretto's  colons  in  tally s  and  pen- 
cils, the  work  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  J.  Lee,  the  ener- 
getic convener  of  the  bridge  and  euchre,  to 
whom  the  Alumnae  extends  its  sincere  tlianks 
for  her  splendid  efforts,  which  were  produc- 
tive of  sucli  gratifying  results.  Many  of  tlie 
young  people  stayed  on  or  came  in  for  the 
dance  in  the  eveninig,  which  brought  to  a  close 
one  of  the  most  successful  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Alumnae. 
*     #     «     =»     -« 

Tlie  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  held 
Tuesday,  Januairy  13th,  was  a  particularly  en- 
joyable affair,  the  memibers  having  the  plea- 
sure of  listening  to  Mr.  Erne.st  Seitz  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  extraordinary  variety  and  charm. 
Benediction  was  given  in  the  Abbey  chapel  (so 
dear  to  the  heairts  of  Loretto's  old  girls)  after 
which    the   l)usiness  meeting  was  lield  in   the 


assembly  hall,  the  president,  Mrs.  James  W. 
MaMon,  who  presided,  reading  a  most  interest- 
ing report  of  the  convention  of  the  I.P.C.A.  in 
Philadelphia  lasit  October.  A  report  of  the  an- 
nual meetiiiig  of  the  Ontario  Chiapter  of  the 
I.F.C.A.,  held  in  Toronto  on  December,  1924, 
and  at  which  the  Alumnae  was  represented  by 
Mrs.  Mallon  and  Mis:s  Lalor,  was  read  by  the 
latter.  The  musieale  followed,  the  hall  being 
fiilled  with  the  members  and  their  friends  as  is 
ever  the  case  when  Mr.  Seitz  favors  us. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  large  drawing  rooms, 
the  tea  hostesses  being  Mrs.  Thomas  KiLgour 

and  Mrs.  William  Patterson. 
*     *     *     *     * 

The  Alumnae  extends  sincere  condolenees 
to  the  In.Htitute  of  the  Blessed  Virgiji  Mary, 
upon  the  death  of  Reverend  Mother  Claire ;  to 
Mrs.  Harry  Roesler,  vice-president  1922-23, 
upon  the  death  of  her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Mor- 
row: to  Mrs.  Gillespie  and  Miss  Lamb,  upon 
the  death  of  their  aunt.  Mis«  Katherine  Clarke. 

^  #  #  #  4S: 

Felicitations  to  Mrs.  Rrf)deri,ck  Weir,  fcn-mer- 
ly  Kathleen  Harkins,  whose  marriage  took 
place  in  St.  Peter's  church  Wednesday,  Jan. 
7th,  1924. 


Everyone  has  a  welcome  for  the  per-son  wlio 
has  the  good  sen.se  to  take  things  quietly.  The 
person  who  can  go  without  her  dinner  and 
not  advertise  the  fact;  who  can  laugh,  who 
makes  light  of  a  heavy  weight,  and  can  wear 
a  shoe  that  pinches  without  anyone  being  the 
wiser;  who  does  not  magnify  the  splinter  in  her 
finger  nor  the  mote  in  her  neighbour's  eye  into 
a  beam ;  who  swallows  bitter  words  without 
leaving  the  taste  in  other  people's  mouths; 
who  can  give  up  her  own  way  without  giving 
up  the  ghoist — such  la  one  surely  carries  a  pass- 
port i,nto  the  good  graces  of  mankind. 
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J^eview  of  Books 


The  following  books,  published  by  Benzi- 
ger  Bros..  36-38  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City, 
are  recommended  to  the  readers  of  Tlie  Rain- 
bow. Librarians  please  read,  and  enter  some 
of  these  titles  upon  your  order  list.  You  will 
be  more  than  pleased  with  your  choice : 

Communion  Devotions  for  Religious,  by  the 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a 
preface  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Le  Butl'e,  S..T ;  net  $2.75. 

All  religious,  especially  those  wlio  receive 
the  Holy  Eucharist  daily,  will  give  this  Ix^ok 
a  warm  welcome,  designed  as  it  is  to  vary  the 
day's  preparation  and  thanksgiving  in  accord 
with  the  calendar  of  Holy  Church.  It  provides 
108  exercises  to  this  end,  and  is  prefaced  with 
quotations  from  Scripture,  appropriate  and 
suggestive.  Besides  those  chaptei's  called 
forth  by  special  Feasts  of  the  Church  and  of 
devotion,  there  are  many  which  are  prompted 
by  one's  state  of  mind  in  time  of  calamity, 
trial,  sickness,  dereliction,  need  or  desire  of 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  No  cir- 
cumstance or  disposition  of  soul  is  forgotten, 
and  those  even  who  are  independent  of  the 
printed  page  during  their  prayer,  will  find  the 
mere  chapter  headings  fruitful  of  thought  and 
stimulating  to  fervour.  This  is  the  only  col- 
lection we  know  of  Communion  Devotions  ar- 
ranged by  Religious  and  directly  meeting  the 
requirements  of  Religious.  Binding  paper, 
clearness  of  type,  and  disposition  of  matter  are 
all  without  flaw.  (No.  2003  imitation  leather, 
limp,  red  edges,  net  $2.75.  No  3015  American 
Seal,  limp,   gold  side,   gold  edges,  net  $3.75). 


The  Hjrmns    of    the  Breviary  and  Missal. 

Edited  with  'Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev. 
Matthew  Britt,  O.S.B.,  St.  Martin's  Abbey, 
Lacey,  Wash.  Preface  4)y  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Hugh 
T.  Henry,  Litt.D.  New,  Revised,  Low-priced 
Edition.    Large  8vo.     Cloth.    Net,  $3.00. 

This  volume,  selling  only  in  a  De  Luxe 
Edition  at  $6.00,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
lovers  of  the  Liturgy  throughout  the  world. 
The  i)ublishers  now  oflfer  a  new  edition  at  a 
price  suited  to  the  average  income,  and  mak- 
ing it  available  for  ordinary  gift  purposes. 

Father  Britt  presents  the  Latin  text  of  173 
hymns,  with  a  literal  prose  rendering  and  the 
best  metrical  translation  (some  sixty  trans- 
lators are  represented).  Succinct  notes  on  the 
Latin  text,  the  author,  meter,  liturgical  use, 
and  the  number  of  translations  of  each  hymn 
are  included.  There  is  also  an  historical  in- 
ti-oduction,  a  bibliography,  a  Latin  and  an 
English  index,  and  biographical  notes  on  au- 
thors and  translators. 

It  is  a  scholarly  work,  beautifully  printed, 

and  will  take  a  iproud  position  in  any  worth- 

wiiile   Catholic   li-brary.     There   could     be     no 

more  suitable  gift   to  a   cultivated  Pi'otestant. 
***** 

The  Catholic  Teacher's  Companion.  By 
Rev.  Felix  M.  Kirsch,  O.M.Cap.,  Rector  of  Ca- 
puchin College,  Catholic  University  of  Ameri- 
ca. With  a  Preface  by  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 
Schrembs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  George  Johnston, 
Ph.D.,  Catholic  Sisters'  College,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  Imitation  leather,  nd 
$2.75.     American   seal,  net  $3.75. 

Many  ditlficulties  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
school-day  which  are  peculiar  to  tlie  Catliolic 
teacher  alone.  Nor  can  enlightenment  upon 
them  be  gleaned  in  'books  of  pedagogy,  foi-  they 
are  questions  that  lie   on  the  borderland     of 
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teaching  and  religion.  Such  delicate  spiritual 
relations  as  those  between  the  teacher  and 
Pastor,  Superior,  and  pupil  demand  infinite 
tact,  for  their  proper  presentation.  Hence,  how 
timely  as  well  as  indispensiable  for  every  Catiio- 
lic  teacher,  Religious  or  Lay,  is  this  attra<!tive 
Manual  by  this  learned  Educationist.  He  has 
covered  every  phase  of  activity  throughout  the 
school-day,  leaving  behind  for  each  a  specific 
and  sound  course  of  production  consonant 
with   Catholic   pedagogical   method. 

But  not  only  does  he  supply  directions  of 
a  spiritual  nature ;  his  practical  analyses  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  temperament,  counsels 
for  health  preservation,  hints  for  self-improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  process,  and  various  other 
•suggestions  of  advantage  to  the  profession,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  valuable  subjects 
treated,  as  the  general  titles  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  book  will  disclose :  The  Teacher,  Her 
Ciiaracter  and  Her  Work;  Moral  and  Religious 
Education;  Intellectual  Education;  and  School 
Management. 

No  Catholic  teacher  should  for  a  day  be 
deprived  of  a  book  that  must  ultimately  be 
l)ro(  ured. 

Our  Nuns.  Tlieir  Varied  and  Vital  Ser- 
vice for  God  and  Country.  By  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Lord,  S.J.  New  De  Luxe  Edition.  Imitation 
leather.     12mo.     Net,  $3.00, 

When  Father  Lord's  eloquent  and  delight- 
fully interesting  tribute  to  America's  Sister- 
hoods first  appeared  a  year  ago  it  attracted 
the  admiration  of  all  Catholic  reviewers,  with- 
out exception.  He  describes  his  visits  and 
what  he  observed  on  his  pilgrimage  to  various 
institutions,  with  continual  empliasis  on  the 
l)ersonal  viewpoint.  The  result  is  a  record 
packed  with  liuman  interest,  varying  humor 
and   ])athos,  more  entertaining  and  satisfving 


to  the  average  reader  than  if  he  had  himself 
made  the  pilgrimage. 

The  success  of  the  book  has  encouraged  the 
publishers  to  offer  a  new  De  Luxe  Edition, 
most  suitable  for  gift  purposes,  bound  in  dark 
blue  imitation  leather  and  boxed,  16  full-page 
illustrations  supplement  the  text. 

Numberless  appropriate  uses  for  the  book 
suggest  themselves.  Nuns,  of  course,  appre- 
ciate it  deeply.  It  has  been  .recommended 
highly  for  fostering  vocations.  To  inquiring 
non-Catholics  it  would  give  an  unusual  but 
illuminating  insight  into  the  strength  and  sanc- 
tity of  the  Church.  But  why  give  individual 
instances,"  when  it  is  so  obviously  a  book  wi^h 
a  universal  appeal? 

***** 

Children  of  the  Shadow.  By  Isabel  C. 
Clarke.  8vo.  Cloth.  Net.  .1;2.00.  Postage,  LI 
cents. 

There  are  many  unusual  features  in  this 
new  novel,  chief  of  them  'being  the  introduc- 
tion and  effective  development  of  a  mystery 
element.  It  demonstrates  strikingly  that  in 
addition  to  her  fine  technique  and  high  ideals 
Miss  Clarke  possesses  almost  infinite  resources 
of  material  both  for  plots  and  characterization. 
Not  only  the  people  of  this  story,  but  the  very 
atmosphere,  is  unlike  any  otiier  created  by  the 
author. 

The  story  details  the  efforts  of  two  young 
people,  brother  and  si.ster,  to  cast  off  "the 
shadow,"  the  vague  but  sinister  atmosphere 
in  Avhich  the  crime  of  a  parent  has  enveloped 
the  family.  The  author  sketches  the  charac- 
ters in  sensitive  but  clear  strokes,  filled  with 
life  and  feeling. 

There  is  romance,  of  course — or,  rather,  a 
double  romance — and  the  outcome  is  happy 
without  being  forced.     The  end  comes  with  a 
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description  of  a  spectacular  and  historic  scene 

tliat  will  tlirill  every  reader. 

***** 

The  Awakening  of  Edith.  A  Boarding 
School  Story.  By  Inez  Specking.  Four  full- 
page  illustrations.  Net  $1.50.  Postage  10 
cents. 

Inez  Specking  made  her  bow  as  a  writer  of 
Catholic  books  with  a  highly  significant  sketch 
of  child-life  entitled  ''Missy."  In  writing  it, 
she  preserved  the  adult's  viewpoiint,  and 
adults  will  appreciate  "Missy"  more  than 
children  possiibly  could. 

Right  on  the  heels  of  "Missy,"  her  publish- 
ers bring  out  another  book  by  the  same  au- 
thor— "The  Awakening  of  Edith."  It  is  mark- 
ed by  the  saime  deep  insight,  the  same  gentle 
humor,  the  same  variety  of  incident,  but  un- 
like "Missy,"  it  is  intended  for  the  young 
people  themselves,  for  girls  fi-om  twelve  to 
(Mghteen  years. 

Edith  would  make  a  welcome  chum  for  any 
Catholic  girl.  She  is  quick-tempered  but  sym- 
pathetic, strenuously  active  most  of  the  time, 
adventurous,  infectiously  happy  and  funda- 
mentally devout.  She  forces  the  reader  not 
simply  to  love  her,  but  to  believe  in  her. 

The  story  follows  her  through  two  years 
of  convent-school,  including  a  vacation  on  her 
father's  ranch,  and  gives  a  faitliful.  attractive 
portrayal  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Catholic 
academy.  The  action  is,  in  the  foreground,  a 
quick  succession  of  entertaining  incidents,  typi- 
cal of  school  life;  in  the  background  the 
character  of  Edith  gradually  develops  to  a 
superb  climax. 

*       #       *       =x=       * 

Where  Monkeys  Swing.    An  American  Boy's 
Adventures   in   India.     By   Rev.   Neil   Boyton, 
S.J.     12mo.    Cloth.     Frontispiece.     Net  $1.25. 
Father  Boyton 's  latest  boy's  book  indicates 


rather  definitely  that  he  plans  a  travel  series. 
Each  of  his  three  books  tells  of  adventures  in 
a  diflferent  country.  It  is  certainly  a  worth- 
wiiile  venture  to  provide  our  youngsters  with 
a  set  of  books  that  take  tliem,  under  proper 
guidance,  on  an  exciting  trip  to  the  far  corn- 
ers of  the  earth.  As  an  accomplished  globe- 
trotter himself,  Father  Boyton  is  qualified  to 
supply  his  young  readers  with  thrilling  yarns 
and   make  interesting  observations. 

"Where  Monkeys  Swing,  An  American 
Boy's  Adventures  in  India."  Can  you  imagine 
any  fourteen-year-old  maintaining  his  compo- 
sure at  sight  of  a  title  like  tiiat?  Especially 
when  he  realizes  the  same  author  who  wrote 
"Cobra   Island"    and   "Whoopee!" 

"Mousie"  Moran's  excursion  into  the  jun- 
gle of  romantic  Hindustan  makes  a  corking 
story.  He  came  near  death  a  number  of  times, 
but  most  of  his  expei-iences  were  i)leasai)t,  and 
all  of  them  carried  a  thrill.  He  encountered 
the  deadly  brait,  and  the  black  panther;  he 
watched  the  weird  ceremonies  of  the  pagan 
natives,  he  saw  the  missionaries  setting  up  the 
Cross  in  savage  villages;  he  chased  wild  apes., 
traded  in  the  bazaars,  and  inspected  the  ruins 
of  ancient  fortresses. 

We  recommend  the  story  to  every  boy  who 

cannot  arrange  an  immediate  trip  to  India. 

***** 

Three-Minute  Homilies.  By  Rev.  Michael 
V.  McDonougli.     8vo.     Cloth.     Net,  $2.00. 

In  most  of  our  churches  conditions  make 
brevity  the  prime  requisite  in  sermons.  Father 
McDonough  here  demonstrates  tliat  brevity 
need  not  be  the  only  virtue  of  such  sermons. 

These  talks  are  not  homilies  in  the  strictest 
sense,  but  nevertheless  they  explain  the  chief 
lessons  of  the  Gospel  for  every  Sunday,  every 
holy  day  and  tlie  chief  feasts  of  the  year.  Al- 
though  compact,   and   rich    in   suggestions   for 
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longer  sermons,  they  are  entirely  suitable  for 
delivery  in  their  pre.sent  form. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  that 
the  Gospel  of  the  day  precedes  each  sermon. 
This  makes  the  use  of  other  books  unnecessary 
in  reading  the  Gospel  at  Mass. 

Many  priests    whose    varied    duties  permit 
them  to  devote  little  time  to  their  sermons  are 
looking  for  just  such  aid  as  this  conveniently 
arranged  volume  offers  them, 
*     *     #     *     * 

Yearning  for  God.  The  Path  to  tiie  Peace 
of  the  Soul.  By  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Williams,  S.J., 
author  of  "Keep  tlie  Gate.''  12mo.  Cloth. 
Net,  $1.50. 

Father  Williams  has  a  vigorous  style  tliat 
transforms  spiritual  sluggishness  and  indiffer- 
ence into  enthusiastic  ardor.  This  is  true  not 
merely  of  various  pages  or  cliapters,  but  of  the 
book  itself  as  a  whole. 

"Yearning  for  God"  is  a  militant  concep- 
tion of  our  part  here  and  in  eternity.  The  au- 
thor treats  the  struggle,  both  for  one's  own 
salvation  and  for  tlie  salvation  of  others,  as  a 
military  campaign,  demanding  courage,  loyal- 
ty and  sacrifice,  but  witli  rich  rewards  for  vic- 
tory. 

As  he  develops  his  theme,  he  is  content 
merely  to  suggest  many  fruitful  lines  of  medita- 
tion. Opening  the  book  at  random,  one  is  cer- 
tain to  discover  some  trenchant  thouglit  tliat 
will  repay  an  hour's  consideration.  Father 
Williams  draws  liberally  from  scriptural 
sources  and  from  eiiurch  history,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Crusades. 

"Keep  the  Gate,"  by  the  same  author,  con- 
sidered tlie  efforts  of  the  soul  to  cast  aside  tlie 
burden  of  sin.  In  this  new  book  Father  Wil- 
liams leads  the  ncAvly  cleansed  soul  to  a  more 
intimate  union  with  God. 


SISTER  MARY  OF  CALVARY. 

At  Loretto  Convent,  Niagara  Falls,  in  the 
early  morning  of  December  9th,  the  beautiful 
soul  of  Sister  Mary  of  Calvary  went  forth  to 
rcK^eive  the  reward  of  a  long  life  in  the  loving 
service  of  the  Master.  The  sufferings  of  her 
last  illness  were  borne  with  a  patience  and  re- 
signation truly  remarkable.  Throughout  those 
trying  weeks  she  gave  many  jn-oofs  of  the 
dauntless  faith  and  tender  charity  wiiicli  had 
ever  been  her  most  noteworthy  virtues.  Even 
wlien  consciousness  had  gone  the  prayer  which 
had  been  so  often  on  her  lipe  all  her  life,  seem- 
ed to  repeat  itself,  forwithout  apparent  effort 
it  came:  "Praise,  honour  and  glory  be  to 
God." 

Eiglity-three  years  ago  Sister  ]Mary  of  Cal- 
vary was  born  in  the  Township  of  Brackra- 
beg,  Manorhamilton,  County  Leitrim,  Ireland 
— her  parents,  Jaiiies  Meehan  and  Mary  Mc- 
Gowan.  Five  of  her  immediate  family  devoted 
themselves  wholly  to  God's  service.  A  brothei", 
Father  Daniel  Meehan,  who  on  his  ordination 
day  volunteered  as  chaplain  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  died  in  a  few  short  months  of  chol- 
era. A  sister,  who  came  to  Canada  in  her 
youth,  entered  the  Community  of  St.  Josepli, 
where,  after  a  brief,  fervent  term  of  two  years. 
Sister  Dorothy's  young  life  ended.  The  other 
three  became  members  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Sister  Macrina  of  loved 
memory  died  at  Niagara  Falls  twenty-two 
years  ago.  In  a  grave  adjacent  to  hers  the 
mortal  remains  of  Sister  Mary  of  Calvary  were 
laid  to  rest.  The  only  survivor  of  this  devout 
family  is  Sister  Marianna  of  Loretto  Convent, 
Guelph,  to  whom  sincere  sympathy  is  extend- 
ed in  this  recent  bereavement. 
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A  LAMENT. 

Vain  'are   the  notes  of  tlie   wood  bird's   song 
As  &hc  seeks  for  her  missing  mate,  along 
Tlie  fir  tree  tops  where  he  used  to  sing 
His  lilting  songs — last  Spring. 

Futile  the  words  that  fall  from  my   lips, 
The  desire  to  touch  your  finger  tips, 
]\Iemories  only  cian  I  bring 
Here  where  we  loved — last   Spring. 

Grace  Elston,  '19. 


For  the  Catholic  Soldier  or  Sailor 

The  Indestructible  Identification  Case 

Summons  a  priest  to  give  absolution,  if  the  bearer  is  danger- 
ously ill  or  wounded.  Officially  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 
Contains  Crucifix  and  Scapular.  All  metal,  practically  in- 
destructible. Very  handsome;  light  in  weight.  Size  2  x  3  in. 
closed.    Prices  $3  to  $10.     Write  for  Bookkt 

THE  W.  J    FEELEY  CO.,  10  East  50th  Street,  New  York  City 


Canada  Church  Goods  Co.  Ltd. 

Successors  to  W.  E.  Blake  &  Son,  Limited. 

Catholic   Church  Supplies 
149    CHURCH    STREET,  TORONTO 


COMFORT    SOAP 

"IT'S    ALL    RIGHT" 


Positively    the    largest    Sale   in    Canada 


THE  STAR  BAKERY 

High-Grade  Fruit  Cake,  Delicate  Bonbons,  Delicious 

Jelly  Rolls,   Cakes  of  all  kinds, 

Toothsome  Sweetmeats. 

Our  Homemade  Bread  is  still  in  the  lead. 

Crearn  Bread  is  the  choice  of  many  bread-winneri. 

Wedding  Cakes  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 

W.  J.   MANUEL,   Perry  St.,   Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 


No  bread  in  Hamilton  better  for  you  than 

BENTLEY'S    BREAD 


13-10  SANFORD  AVE.,  S. 


PHONE  2479 


Wanted 

Most  any  Miss  whose  wrist 
is  unadorned  with  the  voguish 
odd-shaped    wrist    watch,    har- 
bours   a    distinct  —  if  secret  — 
longing  for  one. 

And  what  gift  so  pleases  as 

that  which  fills  a  want. 

Ul^rie-Sdirks 

Limited 

Diamond  Merchants 

Yonge  &  Temperance  Sts. 

TORONTO 

J.  J.  M.  LANDY 

16  DUNDAS  ST.  WEST 

(Near  Yonge  St.) 

Church  Furnishings 

of  Every  Description 

ALTAR  BREAD  OVENS 

Electric    -    Gas    -    Kerosene,  Etc. 

TABERNACLE  SAFES_ 

(Fire  and  Burglar  Proof) 
Also  —  Taylor's  Steel   Tabernacle 

Write  for  prices. 

16  Dundas  St.  Wesl,  Toronto 
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Earth's  noblest  thing — a  woman  perfected. 
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S>|3rtng 


FRANCIS  LEDWIDGE 

The  (lews  dirip  roses  on  the  meadows 

Where  the  meek  daisies  dot  the  sward. 
And  Aeolus  whispers  through  the  shadows, 

"Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord!" 
The  golden  news  the  skylark  waketh 

And  'thwart  the  heavensi  hisi  flight  is  curled ; 
Attend  ye  as  the  first  note  breaketh 

And  ehrism  droppeth  on  the  world. 

The  velvet  dusk  still  haunts  the  stream 

Where  Pan  makes  music  liglit  and  gay. 
The  mountain  mist  hath  caught  a  beam 

And  slowly  weeps  itself  away. 
The  young  leaf  bursts  its  chrysalis 

And  gem-like  hangs  upon  the  bough, 
Where  the  mad  throstle  sings  in  bliss 

O'er  earth's  rejuvenated  brow. 

Envoi. 

Slowly  fall,  0  golden  sands, 

Slowly  fall  and  let  me  sing, 
Wrapt  in  the  ecstasy  of  youth 

The  wild  delights  of  Spring. 
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THE    CURE    OF    ARS 


^|N  this  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee,  as  if  to  give 
fw}  the  event  greater  significance  and  pub- 
licity, the  Church  deems  it  wise  to  raise 
to  the  honor  of  her  altars  one  whose  lowly 
spirit  was  singularly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
materiality  of  our  times.  It  is  not  unlikely 
there  will  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  Canon- 
ization, old  people  who  well  remember  the 
Cure  of  Ars.  What  testimony  could  these  bear 
of  him — apart  from  his  sanctity?  Probably 
they  would  describe  him  as  an  ordinary  little 
old  man,  siingular  and  awkward ;  careless  of 
his  appearance— even  to  shabbiness;  unatfect- 
edly  indifferent  to  the  rules  of  grammar  in 
conversation  and  pulpit  speaking  as  well.  But 
let  only  his  virtues  be  touched  upon,  and  then 
— how  beautiful  would  be  their  stories!  This 
gentle  priest,  in  whom  was  combined  the  holy 
solitary  and  the  active  spiritual  laborer,  has 
ever  been  for  them  a  bright  flame  lighting  up 
the  way  to  the  eternal  city. 

Wlien  God  wishes  to  achieve  a  great  work 
through  human  means,  it  would  seem  that  His 
predilection  is  always^ — as  in  the  instance  of 
His  Mother — witli  a  regard  to  lowliness.  The 
weak,  according  to  the  world's  valuing,  be- 
come powerful  forces  when  energised  by  His 
gracious  touch. 

Among  the  peasant  children  round  about 
Dardilly,  God's  eye  rested  on  a  certain  little 
boy,  and  God's  grace  prepared  that  little  boy 
for  the  stupendous  work  he  was  later  to  accom- 
plish as  a  priest  of  Holy  Church.  TJiis  child, 
Jean  Marie  Vianney,  was  born  on  Mary  8,  1786, 
near  Dardilly,  a  small  country  parish  belong- 
ing to  the  Diocese  of  Lyons.  He  was  blessed 
from  the  beginning  in  the  religious  atmosphere 


of  his  home.  A  good  Christian  father  and  mo- 
ther strove,  by  word  and  example,  to  impress 
in  his  youthful  mind  the  incomparable  worth 
of  virtue.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  even 
in  early  childhood,  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  our  Lady  and  his  charity  to  the  poor. 
It  is  told  of  him  that  he  carried  about  in  the 
fields,  where  he  tended  his  father's  sheep,  a 
small  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  other 
little  shepherds  long  remembered  liow  sweetly 
he  exhorted  them  to  love  one  who  has  a  mo- 
ther's love  for  us  all.  In  liis  concern  for  the 
poor  he  almost  surpassed  his  generous  parents 
themselves.  The  homeless  who  turned  aside 
from  the  highroad  were  sure  of  food  and  lodg- 
ing in  his  father's  house.  A  tradition  is  held 
with  pride  to  this  day  among  the  villagers  that 
God's  good  vagabond,  St.  Joseph  Benedict 
Labre,  once  found  shelter  under  this  roof.  The 
blessings  it  was  the  custom  for  that  grateful 
mendicant  to  call  down  on  his  benefactors,  fell 
in  even  greater  abundance  than  usual  on  the 
Vianney  family. 

When  the  parents  learned  that  their  son 
felt  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood,  at  an  immense 
sacrifice  to  themselves,  they  sent  him  away  to 
school.  As  a  student,  however,  he  has  no  re- 
cord of  a  brilliant  career.  On  tlie  contrary, 
his  understanding  was  dull  and  books  were 
not  to  his  natural  taste.  At  the  tomb  of  St, 
Francis  Regis  he  prayed  fervently  for  assist- 
ance to  acquire  enough  learning  at  least  to  pass 
the  examinations  for  ordination.  Tn  answ^er 
sufficient  light  came  to  reveal  what  it  would 
have  taken  his  intelligence  too  long  to  see  for 
itself.  We  rejoice  to  find  here  that  human  aid 
came  to  him  through  his  brilliant  fellow-sem- 
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inarian,  Matthias  Lorcas,  who  later  became 
the  first  Bishop  of  Dubuque — a  welcome  link 
connecting  our  Saint  with  America. 

Notwiths'tandiing  all  help,  human  and  di- 
vine, it  was  more  on  the  merits  of  his  virtues 
than  of  his  learning  that  he  was  finally  admit- 
ted to  Holy  Orders.  He  was  fortunate  in  being 
assigned  at  once  as  assistant  to  the  saintly 
Abbe  Belley,  the  friend  who  had  used  his  in- 
fluence when  there  was  que^^tion  of  his  intellec- 
tual worthiness*  for  the  priesthood.  On  the 
death  of  this  kind  patron  two  years  later.  Abbe 
Vianney  was  appointed  to  the  small  parish  of 
ArsL 

This  little  out-of-the-way  village  was,  at 
tlie  time  of  liis  taking  charge,  in  a  lamentable 
state  of  spiritual  neglect.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  from  the  first  many  of  the  par- 
ishioners realized  they  were  privileged  to  have 
a  saint  for  a  cure.  They  responded  to  his  ef- 
forts to  draw  them  to  God  in  a  manner  almost 
beyond  human  expectation.  They  came  eager- 
ly to  listen  to  bis  fervent  instructions.  The 
love  which  transfigured  his  countenance,  when 
he  spoke  of  our  Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
altar,  kindled  many  a  heart.  His  face  on  these 
occasions  was  lighted  up  by  a  soul,  burning 
straight  away  towards  Infinite  Charity.  At 
first  a  few  remained  before  the  tabernacle  to 
adore  the  Occupant.  By  example  the  number 
grew  until  the  Cure  saw  his  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish perpetual  adtoration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  His  people  flocked  to  daily  Mass 
and  to  evening  prayer.  Sunday,  hitherto  dis- 
regarded, became  to  them  a  holy  day  of  devo- 
tion. 

But  for  all  these  spiritual  favors  the  pas- 
tor had  to  pay  the  usual  price.  He  fasted,  he 
prayed,  he  imposed  on  himself  terrible  scourg- 
ings;  the  short  sleep  he  allowed  himself  was 
often  taken  on  the  bare  board's.    He  bore  meek- 


ly and  joyfully  the  sufferings  that  were  impos- 
ed on  him  by  others.  Added  to  these,  for  thir- 
ty-five years  he  was  subjected  to  diabolical  per- 
secutions— an  affliction  which  usually  the  ac- 
tive laborer  in  the  vineyard  is  spared.  The 
Cure  was  not  this  only,  but  a  hermit  as  well; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  his  double 
cross. 

One  wonders  how  this  gentle,  unoffending 
priest  could  have  stirred  up  feelings  of  envy, 
and  yet  the  tongues  of  slanderers  caused  him 
to  fall  a  victim  to  hatred  and  calumny.  It  made 
tlie  trial  the  more  bitter  that  those  who  were 
responsible  were  the  very  ones  from  whom  he 
might  naturally  have  hoped  for  sympathy.  His 
sufferings  became  very  dear  to  him  when  he 
discovered  their  purchase  value  in  his  com- 
merce with  Heaven.  "When  I  suffer,"  he 
used  to  say,  "God  gives  me  everything  I 
ask."  He  studied  well  his  Divine  Model,  Who 
always  "set  His  face  steadfastly  towards  Jeru- 
salem." Without  Crucifixion  he  knew  there 
can  be  no  Resurrection.  So  daily  he  offered 
in  sacrifice  the  chalice  of  his  life  and  he  kept 
faithful  watch  on  Christ's  Calvary. 

Only  one  who  placed  his  whole  trust  in 
Providence  could  have  wrought  the  wonders 
the  Cure  did  at  Ars.  Without  levying  any  pe- 
culiar toll  on  his  people,  he  was  able  to  reno- 
vate and  beautify  the  parisii  church,  to  build 
an  orphan  asylum  and  supply  its  daily  needs. 
In  numerous  and  sui*prising  ways  his  childlike 
trust  in  God  was  vindicated.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  was  praying  for  money  to  cancel  the 
large  debt  he  owed  for  wheat  he  had  procured 
for  his  poor,  a  woman  stopped  him  on  a  coun- 
try road  and  asked,  "Are  you  the  Cure  of 
Ars?"  "Yes,  my  good  woman."  "Here  is 
some  money  which  I  was  told  to  give  you." 
"Is  it  for  Masses?"  "No,  only  your  prayers 
are  asked  for."    The  woman  went  away  with- 
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out  giving  her  name  after  leaving  in  the 
priest's  hand  the  amount  he  had  only  then 
been  praying  for.  Many  a  miraculous  gift  he 
attributed  to  St.  Philomena,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  devoted. 

His  fame  for  sanctity  spread  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  parish.  Crowds  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  the  land  to  consult  the  man  of 
God.  Tlie  suffering  in  body  and  the  spiritual- 
ly sick  nought  out  this  consoler  of  hearts.  They 
came  to  liim>  with  their  sins  and  their  sorrows; 
they  left  him  refreshed' — their  load  removed, 
and  their  souls  strengthened  by  God's  own 
healing  absolution.  He  was  forced  to  admit 
that  his  first  knowledge  of  sin  came  througli 
the  confessional  grate.  Often  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  hours  a  day  he  was  obliged  to  listen  in 
unspeakable  torture  to  avowals  of  outrages 
against  the  holy  virtuesi  so  dear  to  his  un- 
sullied soul.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
liere,  where  one  could  not  be  too  pure  for  soich 
work,  his  best  influence  for  good  was  felt. 

In  dealing  with  souls  the  Cure  had  such  an 
accurate  instinct  as  to  amaze  his  penitents  who 
could  only  set  it  down  to  astonishing  informa- 
tion. His  one  book  of  studies,  we  know,  was 
Jesus  our  Lord,  and  we  know,  too,  that  this 
Book  contains  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is  in 
man.  Small  wonder  that  he  who  was  indiffer- 
ent to  secular  learning  should  be  so  proficient 
in  the  science  of  the  saints. 

His  daily  talks  to  his  people  were  intensely 
practical,  though  never  melancholy  or  depress- 
ing. Blather  were  they  homely  little  sermons 
intended  to  be  exhilarating — ^a  stimulus  to 
send  them  happily  along  on  the  great  enter- 
prise of  salvation.  Usually  in  these  exhorta- 
tions he  took  a  subject  dear  to  himself:  tlie 
love  of  God,  the  Bread  of  Immortality,  Our 
Lady,  Purity  of  heart,  The  Cross  of  Christ. 
It  seemed  to  be  in  his  power  to  place  our  Lord 


in  all  His  lovableneiss  before  them  and  then — 
He  drew  their  hearts  to  Himself.  Flickering 
faith  lighted  up,  hope  penetrated  darkness, 
love  warmed  tepid  souls  and  brought  them 
peace.  Those  who  came  from  afar,  carried 
back  to  their  own  parishes  a  devotion  for  the 
universal  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  that  spread 
throughout  the  country. 

Pere  I^acordaire,  the  celebrated  Dominican, 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  came  from  Paris  to  listen  to  the 
Cure's  catechetical  instructions.  It  is  related 
as  a  touching  incident  that  the  famous  preacher 
gave  reverent  and  rapt  attention  to  the  almost 
inarticulate  wordsi  of  the  "lowly  parish 
priest  of  Ars."  He  felt  the  holiness  of  the 
simple  discourse — every  word  of  which  was 
fraught  with  rich  meaning.  It  could  only  be, 
he  tliouglit,  that  the  preacher  spoke  from  in- 
spiration. The  parish  priest,  on  his  part,  was 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  famous  Domini- 
can among  his  congregation.  "All  that  is 
greatest  in  learning,"  he  exclaimed,  "came  in 
tlie  person  of  Pere  Lacordaire  to  bow  down  be- 
fore all  tliat  is  lowest  in  ignorance.  Tlie  two 
extremes  have  met." 

His  was  not  another  case  of  recognition 
for  sanctity  being  delayed  until  death  inter- 
vened. In  his  lifetime  there  was  veneration 
for  the  saint  as  well  as  affection  for  the  man. 
His  singularly  charming  smile,  which  altered 
suddenly  at  a  tale  of  woe,  revealed  the  tender 
human  heart.  Many  fell  conquests  to  his  holy 
magnetism.  Numbers  who  came  only  out  of 
curiosity,  before  leaving  liis  presence  made 
definite  resolutions  for  the  future  to  do  pen- 
ance and  to  do  well.  A  holy  priest  of  Paris 
— possibly  living  still — tells  of  what  he  saw 
when  he  visited  Ars  a  few  months  before  the 
Abbe's  death.  The  visible  wonders  did  not 
surprise  him,  as  curing  the  cripples  and  giving 
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sight  to  the  blind.  "But,"  he  exclaims,  ''who 
could  reckon  the  thousands  of  invisiible  mar- 
vels seen  by  the  angels  above — hopeless  con- 
versions, sudden  relief  from  spiritual  anguish 
apparently  incurable,  effulgent  and  instantane- 
ousi  light  to  discern  a  vocation  or  disentangle 
the  most  intricate  affair!  He  saw  into  the 
past,  read  the  future  and  diseovered  the  inmost 
secrets  of  the  soul.  God  indeed  rendered  His 
saint  marvellous,  the  wonder  worker  of  the 
nineteenth  century. ' ' 

The  crowds  who  came  to  him,  though  in- 
capable of  disturbing  the  tranquility  of  his 
soul,  yet  occupied  all  his  days  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  hisi  nights.  Realizing  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  leisure  for  silence  and  prayer,  he 
resolved  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  He  hurried 
away  to  the  home  of  his  ehildhood.  But  his 
delicate  conscience  was  almost  immediately 
stricken  with  remorse,  and  back  he  came  to  con- 
tinue his  wearing,  absorbing  labor  among 
souls.  He  must  have  known  that  hh  earthly 
pilgrimage  was  nearing  an  end,  still  he  work- 
ed on.  The  burden  seemed  never  too  heavy 
for  his  indomitable  spirit,  but  the  poor  body, 
weak  and  broken,  sank  under  it  at  last. 

It  had  been  his  castom  for  many  years  to 
rise  in  the  night  after  two  or  three  hours' 
sleep  and  hurry  to  the  ehurcli,  where  he  was 
sure  to  find  crowds  waiting  about  his  confes- 
sional. He  had  never  permitted  that  they 
should  wait  in  vain,  until  the  morning  of  July 
29,  when  he  made  a  supreme  effort  to  rise  and 
go  to   them  as  usual.     But  the  attempt  was 


fruitless, — he  fell  back  helpless  on  his  bed.  "I 
think  this  is  my  poor  end,"  he  remarked  to  one 
who  had  hurried  to  his  assistance.  He  would 
allow  no  one  to  be  disturbed,  saying  it  was  not 
worth  while.  He  continued  to  live  on  for  sev- 
eral days  until  his  Bishop  and  many  priests 
arrived  at  his  bedside.  To  outward  appear- 
ance there  was  nothing  extraordinary  about 
his  death — just  one  sfuch  as  might  be  expected 
of  any  good  Christian  who  realized  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  Presence. 

The  newsi  of  the  death,  which  took  place  on 
August  4,  1895,  spread  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
try. More  than  six  thousand  strangers  came 
to  look  on  the  face  of  the  old  priest.  He  who 
had  shunned  honors  his  life  long  was  surround- 
ed by  them  now, — honora  greater  than  princes 
could  command!.  By  popular  acclaim  he  might 
have  been  canonized  on  the  spot.  But  the 
Church,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  moves  slowly.  She  has  waited  until 
tliis  conspicuous  year  to  raise  the  lowly  priest 
to  her  highest  honors. 

It  may  seem  incongruous  that  this  age  of 
science  and  philosophy  should  be  singled  out 
to  do  honor  to  an  illiterate  Cure,  But  he  had 
wisdom,  whereas  tiie  learning  of  the  day  stands 
merely  for  some  doubtful  knowledge.  In  spite 
of  all  tlie  head  thinking  the  land  with  desola- 
tion is  still  laid  desolate.  How  the  face  of  the 
earth  might  be  renewed,  if  men  would  rise  like 
the  holy  Cure  of  Ars  whose  thinking  was  done 
in  his  heart! 

M.  Paulina. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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FOR     PEACE 

By   M.M.  SALOME.  I.B.V.M.,  Rome 


'JjTEBRUARY  15111,  1925,  was  a  family  day 
jf\  at  St.  Peter's.  The  Father  of  all  the 
faithful  prayed  in  the  midst  of  his  people 
before  the  most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 
An  invitation  had  been  issued  -some  time  before 
for  all  to  come  to  St.  Peter's  to  make  an  hour's 
adoration  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
thousandsi  answered  the  call.  To  insure  order 
and  decorum  tickets  were  issued  and  barriers 
erected  down  the  huge  nave,  forming  a  wide 
path  for  the  passage  of  the  Pope.  With  our 
blue  tickets  in  hands  we  made,  according  to 
directions,  for  the  left  door,  and  being  in  very 
good  time — an  hour  before — we  secured  a  place 
in  the  second  row  where  we  could  see  the  high 
altar  of  the  Confessional  and  the  whole  route 
the  Holy  Father  was  to  take.  Punctually  at 
4.30  the  Holy  Father  left  his  apartments  in 
the  Vatican,  and  went  straight  to  the  Holy 
Jubilee  Door,  where,  kneeling  on  the  threshold 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  he  intoned 
an  antiphon,  which  was  followed  by  the  "Mis- 
erere." From  our  place  about  the  middle  of 
the  nave  we  could  only  hear  what  seemed  to 
be  a  wail  of  treble  voices  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  crowd  consisting  of  all  classes  and 
all  ages,  was  surging  behind  us.  Valiant  old 
women,,  mumbling  prayers,  stood  for  hours  in 
patient  expectation ;  fathers  held  babes  in  their 
arms;  nuns  told  their  beads  or  said  their  of- 
fice— some  carried  camp-stools,  but  dared  not 
use  them,  for  fear  of  being  smothered  in  the 
throng.  A  stalwart,  silent  youth  in  a  thick 
frieze  coat  jostled  his  neighbors  pitilessly,  but 
quite  unconsciously.  He  wanted  to  see  and  be 
comfortable  and  get  some  air,  and  he  sought 


these  things  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  oth- 
ers. More  than  once  he  brushed  my  face  with 
his  soft  tweed  cap,  as  he  lifted  his  arm  for  a 
stretch.  He  trod  on  my  neighbor's  feet  with 
forcible  precision,  yet  not  a  wora  aid  he  say. 
But  when  the  awaited  moment  came  he  shout- 
ed, "There!  the  Pope!"  and  waved  the  tweed 
cap  in  the  air  with  boyish  enthusiasm.  "Ah,  a 
countryman,,"  I  thought,  "and  a  kinsman, 
though  like  Mark  Twain's,  a  distant  one!" 

He  was  right ;  there  was  a  stir,  a  brief  mili- 
tary command,  the  red  curtains  screening  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Chapel  were  drawn  back 
and  the  procession,  imposing  in  its  simplicity, 
filed  out.  Venerable  Cardinals  were  there, 
bishops  and  monsignors,  canons  of  St.  Peter's, 
choir  boys;  members  of  the  Papal  Court  in 
splendid  dress  and  liberally  decorated.  Then, 
preceded  by  the  Noble  Guard,,  came  the  Sedia 
Gestatoria  with  the  white  figure  of  the  Holy 
Father  raised  high  above  our  heads.  A  low 
murmur  gradually  rose  from  the  multitude, 
but  the  Holy  Father  stretched  out  his  hands  in 
sign  of  deprecation;  he  had  come  for  a  definite 
purpose,  his  mind  was  bent  on  prayer. 

Up  the  nave  went  the  chair  with  the  stately 
bearers  in  crimson  damask,  firm  of  tread  as 
they  need  should  be,  for  the  motion  is  said  to 
give  acute  malaise  to  the  august  occupant.  On 
reaching  the  high  altar  he  walked  straight  to 
the  prie-dieu  placed  in  front.  Kneeling  around 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  were  the  Cardinals  in 
their  rich  red,  the  Canons  of  St.  Peter's  in 
their  grey  mozzettas,  Patriarchs  of  Eastern 
sees,  and  bishops  from  the  west,  the  Pontifical 
Court  and  representaitives  of  Embassies  from 
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all  the  world  over;  members     of     the     royal 
houses  of  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Belgium. 

lu  the  midst  of  a  solemn  hush  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  enthroned  upon  the  altar  where 
it  could  be  seen  by  all  in  the  basilica,  and  the 
Holy  Hour  began.  A  choir  of  students,  ciiosen 
from  different  colleges,  rendered  motets  a[)- 
propriate  to  the  occasion,  alternating  with  a 
preacher's  short  discourse.  To  the  humbler 
ones  standing  in  the  nave  with  eyes  turned  re- 
verently towards  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  too 
compressed  even  to  kneel  bodily,  but  wifli 
souls  prostrate  in  adoration,  the  s^trains  of  Gre 
gorian  music  floated  forward  like  music  far 
away,  and  the  words  of  the  preacher  reached 
tlie  ear  as  a  sound  so  muffled  as  to  be  haj-dly 
audible.     So  vast  is  the  basilica. 

No  one  would  venture  to  interi)iet  the 
tlioughts  of  the  Holy  Father  during  that  fruit- 
ful hour  of  prayer.  Consecrated  upon 
"peace,"  they  must  have  been,  because  that 
was  the  object  of  the  special  service,  but  how 
deep  they  went,  how  far  afield,  how  near  at 
home  they  were,  how  minute,  how  wide  and 
grand,  who  shall  say?  It  was  a  joy  to  think 
ait  least  that  we  were  actually  associated  in 
time  and  place  and  intention  with  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter,  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  help- 
ing him  as  a  child  might  help  its  Father  to 
carry  a  burden  such  as  none  other  in  the  world 
is  called  to  bear. 

After  rather  more  than  the  hour's  prayer, 
the  "Tantum  Ergo"  was  intoned  and  taken 
up  by  the  crowd  as  by  a  congregation ;  a  cloud 
of  incense  arose  round  the  little  white  Host 
and  dispersimg,  tinged  the  air  with  sweetness ; 
a  military  command  was  issued ;  the  Palatine 
Guard  fixed  bayonets,  presented  ai'ms  u[)on 
bended  knee.  Then  there  was  silence.  Our 
Lord  Avas  in  very  truth  blessing  His  children 
near  and  far,  the  great  and  the  humble:  the 


old  and  young.  We  can  measure  the  graces 
showered  upon  earth  because  of  that  united 
prayer.  The  Eucharistic  Hymn  was  sung,  fol- 
lowed  by  "Tu  Es  Petrus,"  both  of  which  tiie 
people  made  their  own.  The  procession  formed 
again  with  dignified  order  and,  as  the  Sedia 
Gestatoria  was  seen  round  the  bend,  the  peo- 
ple gave  vent  to  their  emotion  witiiout  re- 
straint. The  air  rang  with  "Evviva.  Evviva!" 
"Papa,  Papa!".  This  time  there  was  no  de- 
precation. His  Holiness  simply  blessed  and 
blessed  once  more,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  over 
and  over  again.  Pius  XI.  had  knelt  before  the 
Saci-ed  Host  with  his  people,  unburdening  his 
heart ;  he  read  their  hearts  aright.  The  cry  was 
but  "Tu  Es  Petrus"  in  another  key,  "Thou  an 
indeed  Peter." 


£[Il|r  Utttnvt 


It's  very  trying;  here  am  I 
Endeavoring  to  find  out  why 
(From    this    Professor   Know-What's-What) 
Some  verse  is  good  and  some  is  not; 
I  look  attentive,  I  am  sure, 
My  countenance  is  most  demure, 
My  feet  set  primly  side  by  side, 
My  telltale  mouth  most  dignified, 
But  I  shall  never  learnedly 
Talk  on  poetic  symmetry. 
And   I  shall   never,   never   scan 
As  fast  as  this  Professor  man! 
I  fear  he  would  be  very  sad 
To  see  the  scribbles  on  my  pad, 
And  know  his  stentor  voice  was  drowned 
In  such  a  tiny  crooning  sound ; 
But  close  outside  my  window-pane. 
With  all  his  tender  might  and  main. 
A  small  professor  in  a  tree 
Is  singing  poetry  to  me. 
Guelph.  ^"^^  Sutherland   (Globe). 
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A    POSSESSION    FOR    EVER 


NORA  and  Angela  Hilmore  were  plunged 
deep  in  historical  research.  Nora,  active 
and  eager,  was  perched  on  the  library 
ladder  scanning  the  names  ol'  books  which 
might  afford  coveted  information;  Angela, 
satisfied  with  less  exertion,  was  seated  on  the 
floor  examining  the  ponderous  volumes  ol'  'Irish 
literature  which  had  not  hitlierto  aroused  lier 
curiosity. 

The  door  opened  quietly  and  Mrs.  Hilmore 
entered,  looking  greatly  pleased  to  see  her 
daughters  so  assiduously  at  work.  She  knew 
very  well  that  the  unusual  application  was  in 
consequence  of  a  prize  offered  by  the  Gaelic 
Society  for  the  best  paper  in  connection  witli 
Irish  History,  and  she  finally  realized  that  the 
clever,  ambitious  Nora  had  every  chance  in 
the  competition. 

The  Hilmore  family  had  always  lived  in  a 
literary  atmosphere.  Mr.  Hilmore  prided  him- 
self on  his  library  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
shared  the  delight  of  happy  hours  in  intellec- 
tual enjoyment.  With  genuine  sympathy, 
therefore,  on  entering  the  room  the  fond  mo- 
ther asked,  "Well,  girlies,  how  are  you  suc- 
ceeding?" 

Angela  promptly  answered:  "Oh,  I  don't 
expect  to  succeed  at  all;  I'm  only  helping 
Nora.  When  I  find  anything  pretty  I  just  jot 
it  down,  especially  if  it's  poetry.  You  know, 
mother,  it  sounds  awfully  nice  in  a  composition 
to  have  an  apt  poetical  quotation,  don't  you 
think  so  r ' 

The  mother  smiled  at  her  dreamy  daughter 
and  wondered  if  she  would  ever  become  prac- 


tical, then  looking  up  at  Nora,  inquired:  "And 
what  is  your  research  work,  Nora?" 

"Oh,  I'm  looking  for  facts,  mother  dear," 
answered  her  more  systematic  daughter;  "I 
think  I  have  hit  on  something  for  a  foundation 
and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  can  helf)  me 
to  erect  the  structure." 

"I'll  be  delighted  to  help  in  any  possible 
way, ' '  replied  Mrs.  Hilmore ;  ' '  what  do  you 
want  me  to  do  ? " 

Nora  descended  the  ladder  w^th  a  book  in 
her  hand,  her  dainty  little  handkerchief  resting 
between  'the  leaves  to  mark  the  passage  she  had 
been  reading. 

"You  see,  mother,"  she  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain, "I  want  my  paper  to  assume  the  aspect 
of  a  story — historic,  of  course,  and  something 
that  would  bring  out  Irish  character,  or  strong 
fafth,  or  honoured  tradition;  I  hadn't  exactly 
decided.  I  knew  I  should  'begin  with  the  fact, 
and  here  is  something  which  appeals  to  me,  lis- 
ten: 'In  August,  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell  came 
to  Ireland  with  10,000  men.  .  .  Drogheda  was 
captured  and  its  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 
A  month  later  the  same  fate  befell  Wexford.  .  . 
When  he  left  in  May,  1650,  Munster  and  Lein- 
ster  were  in  his  hands  ...  In  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  many  Englishmen  subscribed 
money  to  put  it  down,  istipulating  in  return  for 
a  share  of  the  lands  to  be  forfeited,  and  thus 
hatred  of  Catholics  was  mingled  with  hope  of 
gain. 

The  English  Parliament  accepted  the  money 
on  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  subscribers  be- 
came known  as  "adventurers,"  because  the^' 
adventured  their  money  on  Irish  land.  .  .  The 
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best  of  the  lands  cast  of  the  Shannon  were  for 
the  adventurers  and  soldiers,  the  dispossessed 
being  driven  to  Connaught.'  Do  you  hear  that 
sentence,  mother  ? ' ' 

"I  do,  indeed,"  was  the  emphatic  reply,  and 
Mrs.  Hilmore  looked  particularly  grave. 

"Now,  mother,  here  is  where  I  am  sure  you 
can  help,"  said  Nora  eagerly.  "When  you  and 
dad  'talk  Ireland'  as  Angela  and  I  term  these 
confabs,  and  entre  nous,  whieii  I  now  regret 
not  having  listened  to  more  attentively,  you 
certainly  mention  the  Shannon  and  Connaught 
in  connection  with  stories  that  Grandma  Line- 
han  told  you  in  your  girlhood.  ^lother.  dar- 
ling, don't  you  think  you  could  remember  a 
real,  true  story  about  Cromwell ian  days, — 
something  thrilling  that  happened?  1  could 
touch  it  up,  you  know,  using  the  privilege  of 
historic  novelists,  but  1  can't  invent  the  plot; 
that  must  be  true." 

"Did  lever  tell  you  about  Matilda  Linehan 
and  her  "Possession  Forever,"  as  she  called 
it?"  a»ked  Mrs.  Hilmore,  solemnly. 

"No,  never,"  answered  Nora  excitedly; 
"oh,  mother,  there  is  a  story,  then;  sit  right 
down  in  this  arm  chair  and  tell  it.  Angela  and 
I  will  be  the  best  listeners  you  ever  had." 

"Well,  my  dears,"  began  Mrs.  Hilmore, 
"T  had  this  story  from  my  mother,  and  she  as- 
sured me  it  was  traditional  in  her  family  for 
over  two  centuries  and  they  all  believed  it 
firmly  and  even  had  proofs  to  substantiate  it. 

"In  the  early  17tii  century  a  family  of  the 
Linehans  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
river  on  a  beautiful  estate  called  Glenrath. 
They  were  prosperous  and  ambitious  for  all 
that  money  could  procure  them.  The  sons  went 
away  to  college,  and  while  in  those  days  the 
daughters  had  not  similar  advantages,  the 
Linehan  girls  kept  pace  with  their  brothers 
and  were  helped  by  them  in  the  long  vacation, 


so  that  finally  they  were  almost  their  intellec- 
tual equals.  The  three  or  four  younger  girls 
were  quite  unspoiled  by  their  superiority  over 
Iheir  neighbours  and  mingled  with  them  in 
pleasant  intercourse,  but  Matilda,  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  became  very  proud  and  began 
to  think  there  was  no  one  good  enough  for  her. 
In  consequence,  she  drifted  into  old-maiden- 
hood, growing  daily  more  and  more  imperious 
and  distant.  Her  own  family  were  th;  last  to 
notice  this  change,  until  it  was  brought  home 
to  them  in  a  most  unexpected  and  terrible  man- 
ner. 

"As  you  just  read  to  me,  Nora,  Cromwell 
ind-eed  came  to  Ireland  in  1649.  You  know  his 
treatment  of  the  Irisii  and  you  know  what 
happened  along  tiie  east  side  of  the  Shannon 
to  give  land  to  the  'adventurers.'  But  you 
know  it  as  a  general  historic  statement ;  now, 
listen  to  one  particular  story. 

"The  Linehans  were  among  those  attacked 
and  without  further  consideration  were  order- 
ed to  leave  Glenrath.  There  was  one  stipula- 
tion, however,  that  if  they  abjured  their  faith 
(the  faith  dearer  to  them  than  life),  they 
could  retain  tiieir  property  and  live  unmolest- 
ed. 

"Realizing  the  futility  of  opposition,  when 
the  whole  countryside  was  helplessly  bearing 
the  brunt  of  Cromwell's  injustice,  Mr.  Linehan 
bowed  beneath  the  cruel  blow  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  his  innate  high  principles.  He  assembled 
the  family,  and  addressing  them  in  true  patri- 
archal fashion,  begged  them  all  to  accept  th« 
persecution  for  their  religion  as  the  martyrs 
accepted  their  sufferings  for  Christ's  sake.  He 
announced  that  they  were  given  but  a  short 
time  in  which  to  collect  personal  belongings, 
and  then  with  hundreds  of  their  neighbours, 
they  were  to  face  the  world  as  outcasts." 
"Utter  stillness  reigned  in  the  room  for  a  few 
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moments,  as  all  were  too  overcome  for  words. 
Matilda  alone  looked  hard  and  defiant,  and 
when  her  father  broke  the  silence  saying,  'Well 
God  be  praised,  we  have  each  other ;  let  vis 
cling  together  in  our  sorrow,'  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all,  she  stood  up  and  exclaimed : 

"  'No,  I  will  never  leave  Glenratlil' 

"  'But  there  is  no  alternative,'  said  her 
father;  'we  are  driven  from  our  home.' 

"  'Not  if  we  deny  our  faith  !'  cried  Matilda. 

"  'Glory  be  to  God!'  said  Mr.  Linehan,  'and 
who  would  think  of  denying  the  Faith  of  our 
Fathers  ? ' 

"  '1!'  shrieked  Matilda,  and  as  they  all  re- 
coiled from  her  in  horror,  she  faced  them,  ex- 
claiming: 'Glenratlil  shall  never  pass  out  of 
our  hands, — it  will  be  a  possession  forever! 
Thucydides  will  not  be  alone  in  uttering  tliese 
words,  1  tell  you  all,  Glenrath  will  be  a  i)os- 
sesslon  forever!  I  am  ready  to  deny  my  faith, 
to  conform  to  Avhatever  these  tyrants  ask,  for 
it  is  better  that  the  soul  of  one  old  maid  should 
go  to  hell  that  that  we  should  lose  the  estate 
that  must  go  down  to  posterity,  a  glory  to  our 
family  name !  When  the  trouble  is  over,  you 
younger  boys  can  come  back  to  claim  the  place 
and  it  Avill  be  waiting  for  you  to  hand  down 
from  father  to  son — yes,  a  possession  forever ! ' 

"Pleadings  and  exhortations  were  in  vain; 
Matilda  remained  resolute.  She  faced  the  in- 
truders with  t!lie  fact  that  she  would  keep  the 
property  on  the  conditions  stipulated,  and 
theil  locked  herself  in  her  room  until  the  sor- 
rowing family  joined  the  throngs  who,  like 
Hheiliselves,  were  being  driven  to  Connaught." 

Nora  and  Angela  were  huddled  together  on 
the  sofa,  too  terrified  to  speak,  while  Mrs.  Hil- 
more  paused  a  few  moments  and  then  con- 
tinued : 

"The  rest  is  soon  told.  On  emerging  from 
her   room,    Matilda    found    herself    absolutely 


alone  in  the  house.  She  rang  for  a  maid,  but 
none  responded.  The  faithful  servants  had 
gone  into  banishment  with  their  master, — at 
least  those  who  were  free  to  go ;  the  rest  on 
liearing  of  the  fatal  decision,  sought  other  ser- 
vice. 

"  ''Sure  the  curse  o'  God  'ud  be  upon  us 
if  we  worked  for  that  traytor!-  they  exclaimed, 
and  fled  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Matilda  eventually  succeeded  in  getting 
Protestant  servants,  but  before  long  was  forced 
to  realize  her  inability  to  manage  a  large  es- 
tate. By  degrees  Glenrath  assumed  a  very 
neglected  appearance  and  its  owner  foresaw 
that  the  future  meant  desolation  and  ruin.  The 
ap])rehensi()n  so  preyed  on  her  mind  that  her 
healtii  quickly  gave  way;  one  morning  she 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  and  so  it  was  never 
known  what  passed  between  her  and  God  at 
the  last.  The  property  was  soon  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  'adventurers,'  and  though  they 
made  something  of  the  farm  lands  and  sur- 
roundings, it  was  said  that  no  one  could  ever 
pass  a  night  in  the  house  on  account  of  the 
wailing  that  was  heard  in  Matilda's  room. 

"The  banished  family  prospered  in  time, 
but  of  course  did  not  keep  together.  As  they 
married  they  separated  and  some  of  them  even 
came  to  America,  but  not  one  ever  thonght  of 
laying  claim  to  Glenrath,  for  they  felt  that  the 
spirit  of  Matilda  Linehan  would  haunt  it,  and 
in  their  strong  faith  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  place  that  Avas  bought  at  such 
a  price." 

Mrs.  Hillmore  paused  and  the  girls,  deeply 
impressed,  thanked  her  enthusiastically  for  the 
story. 

"Oh,  mother!"  exclaimed  Nora,  "it  will 
work  out  so  effectively.  I  shall  look  up  all  the 
reliable  histories  and  get  the  details  of  Crom- 
well's  attack   upon   Ireland,   and   of  course   I 
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sh.all  intersperse  a  few  romantic  details.     Oh.  credit  for  painstaking  research,  for  keen  sym- 

it  will  be  just  splendid!"  pathy  with  her  subject, — .and  incidentally,  for 

"And  I'll  siearch  tiie  Irish  poets,"  chimed  her  familiarity  with  the  Irish  poets  from  whom 

in  Angela,  "for  something  biting  on  traitors  she  no  aptly  quoted, — but  above  all,  for  the 

and  something  glorious  on  being  true  to  the  i-ing  of  truth  in  her  tale  with  its  indisputable 

faith  of  our  fathersi!"  Irisii  atmosphere,  bespeaking     an     impressive 

A  month  later   the   Gaelic  Society  Jiighly  tradition  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 

complimented  Misis  Nora  Hiknore,  the  winner  another. 

of  their  prize,  on  her  s!hort  story  entitled:    "A  M.  D.  Barry. 
Possession   Forever."     She   was   given   ample 


By  Anne  Sutherland,  Guelph. 

I  met  her  in  the  street  to-day,  and  she 
Just  turned  her  lovely  eyes  away  from  me. 
But  ah !  I  can  forgive  her,  for  I  know 
If  she  seems  dull,  what  thingsi  have  made  her 

so, — 
She  is  so  closely  wrapped  in  costly  fur, 
No  tingling  w4nd  has  ever  quickened  her; 
She  never  felt  warm  rain  upon  her  face, 
(Her  motor  takes  her  round  from  place  to 

place). 
That  slender  hand,  bright  with  its  jewelled 

ring, 
Has  never  searched  the  damp,  sweet  earth  in 

spring 
For  little  growing  things';  nor  have  those 

eyes 
Been  tender  with  the  light  of  sacrifice; 
She  may  not  laugh,  nor  weep,  nor  cry  aloud, 
The  vogue  is  to  be  blase  in  her  crowd ; 
She  thrills  not  to  the  promise  of  the  dawn. 
She  greets  the  hush  of  starlight  with  a  yawn, 
And  life  has  sheltered  her,  poor  thing!  poor 

thing! 
From  all  the  holy  joy  of  suffering ! 
Perhaps  she  feels  the  sting  of  poverty, 
And  that  is  why  she  does  not  bow  to  mel 
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THE     EYES     OF      FAITH 

By  M.  ST.  G  ,  Loretto,  Brunswick  Ave.,  Toronto 


Directions 


SCENERY. 


Scene  1 — A  section  of  a  city  street.  A  curb- 
stone or  step  of  a  building  on  which  "Dis- 
couragement" sits. 

Scene  2— An  ordinary  drawing  or  living 
room,  furnished  in  the  usual  manner.  A  pic- 
ture of  the  Sacred  Heart  with  vigil  light  may 
form  part  of  the  decorations. 

COSTUMES. 

Our  Lady's  Helpers— A  Crusade  Unit,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  girls,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  thirteen  to  seventeen.  Any 
simple  costumes,  .suitable  to  school  girls. 

Angel  of  Good  Deeds— A  tall  girl  of  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  Long,  floAving  gown  of 
white  or  very  light  material.  White  or  gold 
wings.  Bandeau  or  crown  of  silver.  Spray 
of  paradise  blossoms  (any  white  or  pale  pinli 
flowers  with  long  stems)  to  be  worn  in  girdle. 
Book  of  good  deeds — a  fairly  large,  white  book 
with  silver  tinsel  edge. 

Selfishness— A  blonde  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  Dress  as  rich  as  possible,  red  or  flame 
coloured  satin.  Corsage,  loouquet  of  red  rose's. 
Jewels  in  hair  and  on  hands  and  arms.  Eye- 
brows darkened  and  arched  upwards  as  those 
of  demon)-*  are  usually  represented. 

Discouragement — A  girl  also  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  with  long  black  hair.  Long, 
flowing  gown  of  soft  black  material.  Hair  worn 
flowing  on  shoulders.  Bandeau  of  dark  green 
satin  over  forehead.  Eyebrows  also  arched  up- 
wards.  Face  pale  and  drawn. 


Little  Black  Sheep. — A  small  child,  boy  or 
girl,  about  four  or  five  years  old.  Blackened  to 
represent  a  negro.  Bare  feet  if  possible.  Ragged 
dress  of  old  potato  sacking.  Hair  sticking  up 
in  little  braids  here  and  there. 

Child  Angels— A  convenient  number  of  lit- 
tle girls  from  six  to  twelve  years  old.  Long, 
Avhite  dresses.     White  wings.     Gold  bandeau. 

Little  Yellow  Brothers— At  least  thirteen  lit- 
tle boys,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve 
years.  To  improve  chorus  others  may  come  and 
range  behind  these. 

Cast  of  Characters. 

1.  Our  Lady's  Helpers— A  Crusade  Unit. 

2.  The  Enthusiasts— President  of  the  Unit. 

8.  The  Twin  Demons— Selfishness  and  Discour- 
agement. 

4.  The  Angel  of  Good  Deeds. 

5.  The  Little  Black  Sheep. 

6.  Child  Angels, 

7.  Little  Yellow  Brothers. 

ACT  L 

Scene— J-  City  Street. 

(Discouragement  seated  in  a  dejected  atti- 
tude on  the  curb-stone  or  doorstep.  Enter  Sel- 
fishness') . 

Selfishness— Thin  will  never  do!  Come,  Dis- 
couragement, let  us  bestir  ourselves.  Satan,  our 
master,  is  fast  losing  ground.  The  Children  of 
Light  are  wise  at  last.  They  have  done  what 
we  might  have  told  them  to  do  ages  ago.  They 
have  issued  the  call  to  arms  to  all  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  Avorld.  And  what  is  the  result  ? 
Our  great  King,  Satan,  is  forced  to  flee  from  his 
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ancient  strongholds.  China,  Africa,  India— all 
are  slowly  but  surely  throwing  off  their  alle- 
giance. He  is  set  at  naught  by  battalions  of 
noisy  school  boys  and  giggling  school  girls. 
E\en  the  starving  street  arabfcs  and  ragamuffins 
are  a  power  against  him,  because  they  lift  their 
hands  in  prayer.  Shall  the  kingdom  of  Satan 
fail  ?  Come,  Discouragement !  Let  us  arouse 
ourselves. 

DiscoKragement—Willin^^ly,  my  sister.  My 
mind  and  all  my  powers  are  bent  to  aid  him. 
Where  are  those  presumptuous  infants,  those 
ragamuffins,  thase  street-gamin  you  speak  of, 
who  dare  lift  their  puny  voices  against  Satan, 
our  master  ?  We  have  spoils  powerful  enough, 
you  and  I,  to  deceive  the  truest,  and  to  ca.st 
down  the  most  hopeful.    Come,  let  us  away ! 

SeJf. — Yes,  my  sister  spirit,  most  true  and 
loyal.  You  and  I  shall  go  hand  in  hand.  But, 
let  us  be  systematical !  Let  us  attack  one  point 
at  a  time ! 

Z>w.— Where  is  there  a  point  to  attack?  Show 
it  to  me. 

»S'e//'.— The  most  powerful  Crusade  Unit  in 
town  is  "Our  Lady's  llelpei-s."  The*  members 
attend  Mass  and  receive  Communion  every 
morning  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  That  is  why 
I  say  the  most  powerful.  Beisides  this,  their 
prayers  and  acts  of  self-denial  are  numberless. 
They  are  only  one  among  thousands  of  such 
Units,  and  they  alone  are  working  havoc  on  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  our  master. 

Dis.  (eagerly)— How  shall  we  attack  them? 
Selfishness,  what  is  your  plan  ? 

/SeZ/.— Well,  they  meet  to-night  at  the  home 
of  their  President,  the  Enthusiast.  There  is  no 
hope  of  our  prevailing  against  her  at  present. 

Discouragement. — She  is  too  wise,  too  clear- 
sighted. She  sees  the  world  as  it  is,  a  bubble 
— one  that  takes  a  long  time  to  burst,  it  is  true, 
but  that  bursts  at  last  like  all  bubbles.     There 


is  no  hope  of  misleading  her.  But  we  may 
wean  from  her  sway  the  weaker  spirits  who  as- 
sist her,  and  thus,  little  by  little,  her  army  will 
be  separated,  and  in  the  end  brought  to  ruin. 

-k<e//.— Difficult!  Pah!  You  are  not  expected 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  i)lans  of  your  sister 
sspirits,  my  dear  Discouragement,  but  only  on 
the  white-hot  fervours  of  the  pigmy  race  of  men. 
Difficult !  why !  Cannot  you  play  your  old  trick  ? 
Cannot  you  cause  their  hearts  to  sink  by  repre- 
senting to  them  the  impossible  weight  of  their 
task  ?  As  for  me,  well,  you  know  my  plan,  Dis- 
couragement. A  bunch  of  roses,  a  pretty  gown 
with  sparkling  spangles  on  it,  a  jewel  giving 
out  its  magic  lustre  on  the  white  hand  (she 
holds  up  her  hand  and  admires  it),  or  in  the 
meshes  of  my  lady's  soft  hair,— with  these  I 
have  slain  my  thousands.  With  these  I  shall 
still  slay  my  thousands  till  the  end  of  time. 
Come,  let  us  try  them  on  Our  Lady's  Helpers. 
See  how  quickly  the  babies  of  China,  and  the 
wretched  pickaninies  of  Africa  will  fade  into  the 
background.  What  heart  of  girlhood  is  there 
strong  enough  and  pure  enough  to  resist  me! 
None,  I  tell  you,  none!  Come!  Let  us  throw 
ourselves  into  the  fray!  Let  us  fight  for  Satan 
and  the  reign  of  his  darkness.  (They  pa.sH  out, 
hand  in  hand,  Avhile  the  curtain  descends). 

ACT  II. 

Scene   2. 

(A  room  in  the  home  of  the  Enthusiast. 
Some  of  the  Crusaders  are  seated  around  a  table, 
others  on  a  couch,  some  in  rocking-chairs,  etc. 
At  the  back  of  the  I'oom  stands  the  Angel  of 
Good  Deeds,  busily  writing  in  the  book.  A 
small  table  is  near  the  Angel). 

The  Enthusiast.  — Girls,  here  is  a  letter  from 
the  Philippines.  It  came  during  the  week — 
from  Father  Mazin.  He  has  sent  us  some  snap- 
shots, too.     Look,  here  is  one  of  his  church, — a 
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mere  shed,  to  judge  by  its  photograph.  And 
yet,  see  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  on  it,  and  Our 
Lord!  is  there.  Here  is  another  of  a  little  Fili- 
pino, baptized  just  the  day  before,  and  here  is 
his  school  and  his  class  of  children.  (At  appro- 
priate moments  she  pa-sses  snap-shots  which  the 
members  look  at  with  interest).  He  is  their 
teacher  as  well  as  their  priest.  Now,  I  know  you 
would  like  to  hear  his  letter,  and,  as  our  secre- 
tary is  absent  to-night,  I  will  read  it  for  you 
if  you  wish. 

Members  (lightly)— We  wish.  Let  us  hear 
from  the  little  Filipinos. 

The  Enthusiast— {Reaids  the  following  let- 
ter). 

My  dear  children,  Helpers  of  Our  Lady. 

What  a  beautiful  name  you  have  chosen !  It 
is  in  itself  a  prayer,  because  God  takes  the  will 
for  the  deed. 

The  box  of  second-hand  prayer-books  and 
toys  all  reached  me  in  good  condition.  (Here 
noiselessly  enter  the  spirits  of  Selfishness  and 
Discouragement,  still  hand  in  hand.  They  se- 
parate. Selfishness  softly  glides  around  the 
room,  and  kneels  by  one  of  the  easy  chairs.  Dis- 
couragement stands  by  the  table,  and  listens 
with  an  air  of  interest  to  the  letter).  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  my  little  children  when 
they  were  presented  with  the  prayer-books. 
Their  black  eyes  danced  with  joy  as  only  a  Fili- 
pino's can. 

Catholic  reading  matter  of  any  kind  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  as  an  antidote  to  the  heretical 
pamphlets,  many  of  them  attacking  our  Holy 
Faith,  which  are  plentifully  circulated  among 
our  people.  Do  not  throw  away  any  Catholic 
paper  or  magazine,  however  small,— it  may  con- 
tain the  seed  of  salvation  for  some  soul  that 
can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 


May  God  blesw  you,  and  the  great  work  you 
are  doing.  You  will  be  remembered  in  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  by 

Your  grateful  servant, 

Francis  Mazin. 

The  Enthusiast.— het  us  see  if  we  can  find 
some  more  prayer-books,  girls.  We  sent  him 
only  two  dozen,  and  they  would  supply  only 
that  many.  How  grateful  he  is  for  so  little, 
poor  struggling  priest! 

Discouragement  (Standing  with  hands  press- 
ed on  the  table,  and  speaking  earnestly)— What 
is  the  use  of  all  this,  girls  ?  What  can  you  do  ? 
All  your  prayers,  and  your  money,  and  your 
prayer-books  are  but  a  drop  compared  to  the 
great  ocean  of  effort  needed  to  convert  the 
world.  Why,  here  now  (picking  up  a  mite-box 
from  the  table)  here  is  Jacky  Mite-box  that  you 
make  so  much  fuss  about.  What  has  he  ever 
done  f  It  says  on  the  cover,  400,000,000  pagans 
in  China.  It  has  said  that  on  this  same  cover 
for  the  last  five,  ten,  fifteen  years.  And  yet 
you  have  been  praying  and  paying  with  all 
your  might.  But  the  vast  400,000,000  still  re- 
mains a  hopelessly  stationary  mass;  not  even 
one  les«  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts.  What's  the 
use? 

First  Member.— It  sounds  quite  reasonable, 
what  this  stranger  says,  girls.  Don't  you  think 
so? 

Second  Member. — Very  reasonable,  I  fear. 
They  say  there  are  more  pagans  in  China  alone 
than  there  are  Catholics  in  the  whole  world. 

Third  Member.— Yes,  and  even  the  box  says 
(picking  it  up  and  reading  it)  that  4,000  die 
daily  without  baptism.  Really,  our  efforts  do 
seem  as  if  spent  in  a  hopeless  cause.  It  is  as  if 
one  were  to  try  to  quench  the  stars,  or  number 
the  blades  of  grass. 

Dis.  (eagerly) — Hopeless,  indeed,  my  dear 
young  friends !     Why,     we     have     considered 
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China.  We  have  said  nothing  at  all  about  India 
with  its  teeming  millions  of  demon  worshippers, 
or  Hindustan,  and  Africa,  sunk  in  depths  of 
misery  that  no  human  aid  can  fathom.  What's 
the  use  f 

Enthns. — Dark  Spirit, — for  such  I  perceive 
you  to  be,— you  are  right.  No  human  aid  may 
reach  them.  Therefore,  we  do  not  proffer  it. 
But  the  grace  of  God  may  reach  all  poor  souls 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Dis.  (angrily)— The  grace  of  God!  What 
have  ijou  to  do  with  the  grace  of  God?  Has 
He  made  you  its  dispenser? 

Enthus.—^o,  sad  spirit,  but  we  are  His  in- 
struments, and  He  wills  to  send  His  grace  in 
answer  to  our  poor  prayers. 

Dis. — How  do  you  know  He  does  ?  Have  you 
ever  seen  any  fruit  of  your  labours,  your  getting 
up  in  the  cold  to  go  to  a  cold  church  and  kneel 
through  a  cold  Mass  on  week  days  when  you 
don't  have  to,— your  giving  up  candy  and  girl- 
ish pretty  things,  your  wearisome  prayers  and 
high-strung  efforts?     Tell  me. 

Fourth  Memher.  — True,  she  speaks  sensibly. 

Fifth  Memher. — It  was  awfully  cold  at  St, 
Patrick's  this  morning.  I  thought  my  poor 
bones  would  never  stop  shaking. 

Sixth  Member.— Me,  too.  I  would  have  given 
all  T  ever  owned  to  have  stayed  in  bed. 

Other  Members  (in  chorus)— Me  too!  Me 
too! 

Fourth  Member— iihe  speaks  sensibly.  Even 
the  Enthusiast  is  silent,  and  can  find  no  ans- 
wer. But  listen,  her  companion  would  speak  to 
us  also.     Let  us  hear  her. 

Self,  (advancing  and  smiling)— My  sister, 
Discouragement,  has  spoken  to  you  words  of 
wisdom,  my  young  friends.  You  do  well  to  pay 
heed.  Now  let  me  present  to  you  another  as- 
pect of  your  case.  But  if  you  do  not  give  up 
this  insane  idea  of  converting  the  world,  you 


will  in  the  near  future  find  your  beauty 
marred  by  too  much  Mass-going,  combined  with 
hard  study.  The  tensity  of  modern  life  makes 
too  great  demand  on  nerve  and  body  nowadays 
without  these  hardships.  In  order  to  keep 
those  starry  eyes  and  rose-leaf  cheek-?,  you  need 
plenty  of  sleep,  especially  in  tbe  morning. 

Enthus.  —  Owv  wise  grandmothers  said  dif- 
ferent, dark  spirit.  "p]arly  to  bed  and  early 
to  rise"  was  their  adage. 

»S'e//.— They  lived  in  different  times,  my  pret- 
ty one.  T  tell  you  the  generations  are  growing 
weaker. 

Enthus.—Km\  I  tell  ijou  it  isn't  from  early 
rising,  or  too  much  praying. 

Self,  (addressing  members) —Your  Presi- 
dent is  a  woman,  I  perceive.  She  will  have  the 
last  word.  Well,  let  her  have  it.  I  grant  it  as 
a  concession  to  her  weakness.  But  I  leave  it  to 
your  common  sense  to  decide  whether  a  sleepy, 
chilly,  suffering  Mass,  filleil  with  the  distraction 
of  weariness,  is  of  any  use  to  yours^^lves  or  any- 
one else. 

Seventh  Memfter.- Really,  girls,  that  same 
thought  has  often  occurreil  to  me. 

Eighth  Member.— And  me! 

Remaining  Members.— And  all  of  us,  in- 
deed. 

First  Member.— Jt  is,  indeed  hard  to  be  fer- 
vent when  one  is  half  awake,  half  frozen,  and 
half  starved. 

Self. — Then,  my  darling  pretty  ones,  you 
have  been  doing  another  foolish  thing.  You 
have  been  denying  yourselves  the  things  that 
are  yours  by  right,— dresK,  amusements,  and 
even  candy,  so  necessary  to  the  human  system, 
in  order  to  send  money  to  the  missionaries. 
They,  T  may  say  in  passing,  always  have  their 
hands  outstretched  for  alms.  There  is  no  satis- 
fying them.  It  i:s  always  "more,  more,  more!" 
Some  of  you,  i)oor  soft-hearted  dears,  have  even 
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gone  so  far  as  to  perform  your  own  shampooing 
and  massaging  in  order  to  save  money  for  these 
importunate  beggars.  Your  appearance  has  suf- 
fered, ]  assure  you.  You  owe  it  to  yourselv^ 
and  to  your  future  to  look  your  best,  you  know. 
Youth  comes  only  once.  ' '  Gather  ye  roses  while 
ye  may."  You  are  taking  life  and  God  and  your 
souls  much  too  seriously.  God  never  meant  you 
to  be  anything  but  gay  and  thoughtless  at  your 
age.  I  read  a  little  poem  the  other  day,  written 
by  a  wise  virgin,  that  expresses  exactly  what 
I  mean.  Let  me  recite  it  for  you.  (She  takes 
the  roses  from  her  girdle,  and  holds  them  aloft, 
looks  at  them  admiringly  and  recites  dramatic- 
ally). Mendelssohn's  Spring  song  may  be  play- 
ed softly  during  the  recitation : 

The  roses  of  earth  burn  bright 
In  the  golden  air ; 
They  fill  the  day  and  the  night 
They  are  everywhere. 

Gaudy  and  brave  they  gleam. 
To  our  senses  dear; 
0,   who  would   follow   a   Dream 
When  the  Real  is  here? 

Let's  turn  our  gaze  from  the  skies; 
They  are  chill  and  far ; 
Let's  turn  from  the  vast  surmise 
To  the  things  that  are. 

Let's  sing  the  Song  of  the  Rose, 
With  its  heart  of  fire, 
That  trembling  widens  and  glows 
Like  a  Heart's  Desire. 

Enthus.—l  can  answer  you,  Spirit  of  Evil. 
I  can  recite  poetry  too.  Listen  and  hear  your 
answer.  (She  recites  dramatically.  "Melody 
in  F"  may  be  played). 


We  stay  not  the  eager  hand; 
We  clutch  the  bloom 
And  sudden  the  summer  land 
Is  filled  with  gloom. 

The  petals  wither  and  die 
And   coldly   fall ; 
And  chill  is  the  bitter  sky 
That  watches  all. 

They  beckon  in  every  clime, 
Earth's  phantoms  fair; 
Hut  thorns  are  the  fruit  of  Time ; 
They  are  everywhere. 

That  is  your  answer,  Spirit  of  Evil— and  I 
pray  God  to  send  His  angel  to  banis)h  you  from 
our  midst,  and  to  obliterate  from  our  minds  the 
falsity  of  your  advice.  Infinity  of  God,  be  our 
refuge ! 

Angel  of  Good  Deeds— (AdxanaeH,  bearing 
in  her  hand  the  spray  of  heavenly  blossoms, 
which  she  removes  from  her  girdle.  The  Book 
of  Good  Deeds  is  left  on  the  little  table  at  the 
back  of  the  room).  Begone,  Spirits  of  Evil  !— 
Selfishness  and  Discouragement!  Too  well  do  I 
know  you !  Begone !  Begone !  ( Exit  Selfishness 
and  Discouragement).  There,  at  a  word  they 
have  departed,  my  little  sisters— so  weak  and 
impotent  are  they.  But  I  perceive  you  need 
cheer  and  encouragement  after  so  doleful  an  en- 
counter. Your  spirits  are  sad  and  drooping. 
Let  me  dispel  the  doubts  that  have  arisen  like 
mists  in  your  souls.  Let  me  show  you  a  small 
poi'tion  of  the  good  you  have  done.  This  blosom 
f  I'om  the  gardens  of  Paradise  has  the  power  to 
dispel  the  barriers  of  Time  and  Space,  and  to 
open  earthly  eyes  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 
(She  passes  around  and  touches  the  eyes  of 
each  with  the  blossom).  Now  you  see  truly, 
dear  children.    Your  eyes  are  open.     (She  then 
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turns  to  the  st^ajje  entrance,  and  makes  mysteri- 
ous motions  in  the  air  with  the  blossom,  as  if 
eonjurin<>:  a  vision.  The  music  of  "Lead  Kind- 
ly Lifyht"  is  played  very  softly.  Enter  the 
band  of  child  angfels  and  with  them  the  Little 
lilack  Sheep.  Two  of  them  hold  him  by  the 
hand.  The  members  stare  in  amazement,  as  the 
anijels  slowly  advance). 

Enthus.  — Who  are  you?  Where  did  you 
come  from '? 

Ninth  Member.  — They  are  anjfels.  See  their 
winj?s ! 

Tenth  Member. — They  are  not  all  an<;el>. 
Look  at  the  little  black  child  with  them.  What 
does  it  all  mean  ? 

One  of  the  Angels. — Yes,  we  are  an^rels.  We 
have  come  to  cheer  you  because  the  Andrei  of 
Good  Deeds  told  us  you  were  sad.  We  will 
sinir  you  the  sonjr-story  of  this  little  black  child 
we  have  with  us.  It  is  a  pretty  story  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

(The  Anjrels  sin<r  to  the  air  of  "Kentucky 
Babe.") 

1.  Once  there  was  a  little  lamb,  little  baby  lamb. 
Black  as  black  could  be     (they  look  at  the 

child,  w^ho  puts  his  fintyer  in  his  mouth 

and  hanjrs  head)  ;  • 

And  he  wasn't  nice  at  all. 
Bold  and  black  and  bad  — 
Not  like  you  and  me. 
And  he  used  to  run  away,  wilder  than  the 

wind, 
And  lie  used  to  hide  all  day  where    'twas 

hard   to  find; 
Knew  no  God  above  him ; 
Had  no  one  to  love  him  (the  child  covers  eyes 

with  arm  as  if  weepinj?)  ; 
Luckless  little  lamb ! 
Black  and  wild, 
Getting  lost  forever  in  the  darkness  and  the 

night ; 


Poor,  bad  child ! 

Who  will  show  him  where  the  path 

Leads  to  life  and  light? 

Oh— oh— oh— oh— 

Oh— oh— oh— oh — 

Luckless  little  lamb! 

(Piano  plays  humming). 

2.  Once  there  was  a  little  girl, 
Nice  like  me  and  you, 
Prayed  a  little  prayer. 
Just  a  teeny-weeny  prayer, 
With  a  purpose  true, 
Darting  through  the  air. 
Soon  the  little  black  sheep  felt  the  brush  of 

angel    wings.      (The   nearest   angel   puts 

her  arm  around  him  and  he  lays  his  head 
against  her). 
Opened  wide  his  eyes  to  see  a  million  happy 

things  (the  child  blinks  his  eyes), 
Knew  our  God  above  him. 
Had  someone  to  love  him  (the  child  lifts  the 

angel's  hand  and  kisses  it). 
God's  own  child! 
Saved  he  is  forever  from  the  darkness  and 

the  night. 
God's  dear  child! 
Destined    for   the   Kingdom    of    Everlasting 

Light. 
Oh— oh — oh — oh  — 
Lucky  little  lamb!    (they  smile  at  the  child, 

who  smiles  at  them  in  turn). 
(Angels  withdraw  softly  and  slowly,  hum- 
ming with  the  piano  till  the  last  line  is  reached, 
when  they  repeat  softly,  "Lucky  little  lamb.") 

Eleventh  Member.— \t  was  a  pretty  song.  I 
feel  better  now,  don't  you  girls? 

The  Enth us. —  Vvetiy  is  not  the  word.  It  was 
sublimely  beautiful.  Think  of  a  soul,  a  soul 
save<l. 

Eleventh  Member.— Yqa,  but  there  was  only 
one. 
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Angel  of  Good  Deeds  (Quickly)— The  poison 
that  Discouragement  gave  you  is  still  at  work, 
I  see.  ' '  Only  one  soul ! ' '  God  would  die  a  mil- 
lian  times  if,  by  doing  so.  He  could  save  only 
one  more.  Such  is  its  value  in  His  eyes.  But 
I  will  condescend  to  your  weakness,  0  earth- 
children,  and  tell  you  that  the  littlie  black  lamb 
you  saw  is  one  among  thousands,  saved  by  your 
prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  others  like  you. 
Nay,  I  will  do  more.  I  will  show  you  another 
vision  that  will  silence  the  human  cry  of  "only 
one."  (The  angel  again  makes  passages  in  the 
air  with  the  paradise  blossom.  The  piano  plays 
softly  "Come  with  me  to  Toy  land."  And  the 
Little  Yellow  Brothers  enter  and  bow  low  to  the 
members,  who  stare  in  amazement). 

Angel  of  Good  Deeds  (continued)— Your 
good  friends  do  not  recognize  you,  my  dear  lit- 
tle children.  You  must  tell  them  all  about  your- 
selves, and  where  you  come  from.  (The  chil- 
dren bow  low  again  and  tbey  sing  to  the  melody 
"Come  with  Me  to  Toytown.") 

1.  From  the  Rising  Sun-Land 
O  'er  the  big  blue  sea, 
We  have  come  to  greet  you 
Most  joyfully.     (They  bow  again). 
We  will  love  you  always 
Till  Life  is  done 
And  the  splendour  passes  from  the  Rising 

Sun. 
You  ask  who  are  we, 
0  sisters  true ; 
We're  your   little  brother^ 
Who  are  saved  by  you. 
May  God  e'er  b|ess  you, 
Till  Life  is  done. 
And  the  splendour  passes 
From  the  Rising  Sun. 

Enthus.— Welcome,  our  little  brothers!— a 
thousand  welcomes!     Will  you  not  tell  us  your 


names?      (The   children   sing   again,   each   one 
bowing  as  his  name  is  pronounced). 

2.  We're  your  little  brothers, 
(1)  Wun-Lung,  (2)  Tu-Lee, 
(3)   Hi-Wong,    (4)   Tee-See, 

(5)  And  Yan-Tse-Kiang, 

(6)  And  Ling-Tu-Ling, 

(7)  And  Wan- Wee  Wung, 

(8)  And  Tan-Yan-Sing, 

(9)  And  Clee-Li-Hong-Ko, 

(10)  And  Cli  Lee-Hang, 

(11)  Wee-Wing,  and  (12)  Tong-Ho, 
(13)  And  Wung-Tww- Wang ; 

God  bless  you  ever, 
Till  Life  is  done 
And  the  splendour  passes 
From  the  Rising-Sun. 
(The  last  four  lines  are  repeated  while  the 
Little  Yellow  Brothers  withdraw). 

N.B. — 'It  is  suggested  that  if  the  second 
stanza  be  found  hard  to  memorize  the  children 
pin  copies  of  it  around  their  cuffs. 

The  Angel  of  Good  Deeds.— Foot  and  des- 
pised are  they  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But 
jirecious  diamonds  are  they  in  the  coronet  of 
Jesus  Chfist,  Who  died  to  save  them,  and  Who 
loves  them  with  an  everlasting  love.  You  have 
helped  to  save  them,  my  dear  children,  by  your 
generous  prayers  and  self-denial.  What  your 
reward  will  be,  not  even  an  angel's  tongue  may 
tell. 

Enthus.— You  have  given  us  comfort.  Hea- 
venly Spirit.  Stay  with  us  always  and  we  shall 
never  doubt  again. 

Angel.— True,  I  shall  stay  with  you  always, 
but  you  will  not  always  see  me.  But  I  will  leave 
with  you  this  blossom  from  the  gardens  of  para- 
dise. When  you  are  tempted  to  remove  your 
hands  from  the  plough,  and  to  look  backward, 
touch  your  eyes  with  it,  and  they  will  immedi- 
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ately  become  the  eyes  of  faith.  (All  kneel  while 
the  angel  presents  the  spray  to  the  Enthusiast, 
who  kisses  her  hand  when  receiving  it.  The 
curtain  is  lowered  during  this  action.  In  a 
moment  the  curtain  rises.  All  have  disappeared 
except  the  Angel  of  Good  Deeds,  who  comes  to 
the  centre  of  the  stage  and  addresses  the  audi- 
ence. She  bears  in  her  hands  the  Book  of  Good 
Deeds). 

Epilogue : 

Gentle  mortals,  you  perchance  have  wondered 
What  within  my  book  of  deeds  is  written  (hold- 
ing up  book) 
What  fair  fruits  recorded  in  its  pages. 


So— to  make  you  merry  in  your  exile, 
I,  this  little  much,  will  freely  tell  you. 
Little  selfless  fruits  are  here  most  golden, 
Little  hidden  prayers  and  aspirations 
For  the  dear  relief  of  Him  who  thirsted 
Long  ago  upon  a  blood-stained  mountain. 
Gentle  mortals,  still  He  thirsts  among  you ; 
Still  for  souls,  more  souls  He  strongly  thirsteth. 
Will  you  help  assuage  His  age-long  thirsting  ? 
Help  by  prayer  and  selfless  aspiration 
To  uphold  the  hands  of  those  who  labour 
In  the  white  fields  of  the  ripened  harvest? 
So  your  golden  fruits  shall  shine  forever 
'Neath  the  loving  eyes  of  God  and  angels; 
And  your  names  shall  be  forever  written 
In  the  Heart  of  Him  Who  died  to  save  you. 


3'^^  jK  «rs^& 


Our  baby  thinks  this  .giant  toy 
Was  simply  built  to  give  him  joy, 
He  wants  to  see  it  go  all  day 
And  cries  when  it  is  put  away. 

Poor  Tim,  the  Irish  puppy,  fears 
The  dreadful  roar  that  greets  his  ears, 
The  vanished  dirt  makes  him  quite  vext, 
'Tis  plain  he  thinks  he  will  be  next. 

But  when  I  clean  the  library, 
Our  yellow  birdie  sings  with  .glee. 
That  this  big  shining  bumble-bug 
Should  sip  of  blosisoms  on  a  rug! 


Anne  Sutherland. 


A  splash  into   a  silver  brook, 

A  dainty  little  dipping, 
A  dart  into  a  quiet  nook 

With   all   his  feathers  dripping. 
A  little  shake,  a  little  tweak 

To  stir  up  every  feather, 
A  pretty  preening  with  his  beak 

To  lay  them  all  together. 
A  stretch  of  wing,  some  fluffy  shakes, 

A  flash — he's  flown   away,* — 
That  is  how  the  sparrow  makes 

His  toilet  for  the  day. 

I.  Roscoe. 
Loretto  Abbey. 
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LAY    APOSTOLATE    IN    ENGLAND 


® 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  effective 
movements   of   the    present   day   is   that 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  a  corps 
of  lay  workers,  under  the  name  of  "The  Ca- 
tholic Evidence  Guild." 

It  is  an  organization  whiich  was  started  and 
kept  going  by  some  Catholic  laymen  of  Eng- 
land, whose  object  it  is  to  remove  the  dense 
ignorance  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  as  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Catholicity.  Instead  of  lecturing 
in  halls  and  churches,  these  ardent  orators 
speak  in  the  parks  and  corners  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  prove  by  their  methods  that  the 
aim  is  not  conversion  to  the  faith,  so  mucii  as 
clearing  away  the  falsehoods  that  have  obscur- 
ed the  Truth  for  so  many  years,  and  built  up 
a  prejudice  which  is  wholly  unfounded.  Or- 
dinary men  and  women  get  up  and  explain  in  a 
rudimentary  way  the  simplest  points  of  doc- 
trine— and  answer  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
ignorant,  the  wise  and  the  vicious,  with  a  quiet, 
patient  heroism  that  is  trul}'  admirable.  Are 
they  getting  results?  Yes,  far  beyond  their 
liighest  hopes. 

A  meeting  is  conducted  on  very  simple 
lines.  The  speaker  chooses  a  spot  where  he 
thinks  he  is  likely  to  attract  a  crowd,  gets  up 
on  a  box,  says  his  opening  prayers  and  begins 
to  talk  on  any  subject  at  all.  Soon  one  stops 
to  listen,  then  another,  and  gradually  a  crowd 
collects.  Occasionally  this  fails.  But  there  is 
one  excellent  point  about  Englishmen :  they 
have  ears,  and  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  use 
them,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  gather  an  audience 
once  a  beginning  is  made,  for  though  they  may 
rail  and  loudly  denounce  all  forms  of  religious 


belief,  Catholicism  above  all,  they  come.  *  On 
one  occasion  when  tlie  subject  struck  the  pub- 
lic fancy  particularly,  an  immense  crowd  stood 
ankle  deep  in  slush  for  two  hours. 

But  all  do  not  come  to  listen,  however,  in- 
teresting the  discourse.  There  is  always  the 
agitator  whose  aim  is  to  disturb  the  speaker 
and  make  the  meeting  a  failure.  One  lay  apos- 
tle tells  this  story :  Not  far  from  where  he  was 
addressing  the  crowd  there  was  a  Baptist 
church,  the  pastor  of  which  had  paid  forty  lit- 
tle Sunday  school  pupils  a  penny  apiece  to  come 
and  disturb  the  meeting.  So  they  came  and 
they  played  and  shouted  and  otherwise  tor- 
mented the  speaker.  They  filled  his  trouser- 
cuffs  with  gravel,  removed  his  shoe  laces,  and, 
as  a  final  effort,  got  under  the  temporary  plat- 
form and  tried  to  upset  it.  But  a  Catholic  Evi- 
dence Member  is  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  so 
he  pays  little  attention  to  it. 

Again  there  is  the  agitator  whose  aim  is  to 
rile  the  speaker  by  asking  him  nonsensical 
questions.  Of  course,  before  the  Guild  workers 
face  the  public  in  this  way  they  are  thorough- 
ly trained,  not  only  in  the  art  of  catechising 
and  presenting  the  truths  of  religion  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms,  but  in  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience. Mos.t  of  their  tormentors  are  profound- 
ly ignorant  of  the  doctrines  they  abuse  so  bit- 
terly, «o  that  to  engage  in  argument  with  them 
would  only  open  the  door  to  endless  wrangling, 
A  Guild  Speaker  \s  aim  is  to  explain,  not  to 
triumph  over  his  opponent,  and  above  all  he 
must  avoid  idle  arguments.  After  all,  what  is 
the  use  of  arguing  with  a  child,  they  say.  and 
many  of  these  aigitators  are  no  more  than 
children  in  their  knowledge.     Take  the  man, 
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for  instance,  who  confronts  the  speaker  with 
the  statement  that  the  Church  is  cruel  in  her 
treatment  of  the  nuns.  After  a  little  question- 
ing it  comes  out  that  he  has  read  in  a  Catholic 
paper  the  account  of  a  nun's  death,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  priest  found  it  necessary  to 
administer  Extreme  Unction.  The  reader  took 
the  word  "Extreme"  to  mean  "cruel" — hav- 
ing heard  it  in  other  connections  with  that 
meaning,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  se- 
cond term. 

Another  type  which  causes  not  a  little  an- 
noyance to  the  orator  is  the  man  who  comes 
and  merely  makes  a  noise  to  drown  the  voice 
of  the  speaker.  He  either  shouts  or  sings  or. 
maybe  if  he  has  a  good  memory,  he  learns  a 
number  of  verses  from  Scripture  and  shouts 
them  out  at  regular  intervals.  Occasionally 
the  police  come  to  the  rescue  and  put  such  a 
one  out. 

But  the  crowd  is  not  wholly  composed  of 
people  of  this  ugly  spirit.  There  are  some  in- 
different ones  whose  curiosity  makes  them 
pause  for  a  while  and  then  turn  away.  And 
lastly,  to  justify  the  existence  of  this  wonder- 
ful organization,  there  are  a  great  many  silent 
ones  \vho  come  night  after  night,  listening 
eagerly,  now  and  then  putting  in  a  question, 


and  sometimes  ending  up  in  sincere  conversion. 
The  main  object  of  the  Guild  is  not  conversion 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  prejudice  formed  by  three 
centuries  of  unbelief,  and  for  this  end  its  mem- 
bers work  untiringly. 

You  will  say  that  the  Guild  speakers  are 
very  wonderful  men  and  women,  if  they  can 
get  up  and  face  the  gibes  and  insults  of  noisy 
crowds  like  this.  That  may  be,  but  "to  whom 
much  is  igiven,  much  will  be  required,"  and 
the  descendants  of  English  martyrs  who  faced 
the  rack  and  unspeakable  tortures  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  are  not  likely  to  quail  before  a 
few  words  of  abuse.  Much  patience  and  forti- 
tude are  needed  for  the  work,  but  they  are 
trained  for  their  end,  in  a  very  severe  school. 
Also,  before  appearing  in  public  they  are 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  esisentials  of  the- 
ology and  they  learn  how  to  express  themselves 
simply  and  forcibly,  and  to  accept  all  manner 
of  rude  and  unkindly  treatment  without  vi.s- 
ible  disturbance. 

The  Church  is  setting  a  higher  and  higher 
value  upon  the  Lay  Apostolate,  as  it  is  con- 
vinced it  is  doing  a  work  which  no  other  mis- 
sion work  can  accomplish. 

Winnifred  Gauthier. 
Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto. 
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'*ENA,    MEN  A,    MINA,  MO" 


3  SLIPPED  into  my  smokinrj  jacket  and 
slowly  descended  the  thick-cai'peted  stairs. 
The  house  looked  gloomy.  The  very  rich- 
ness and  grandeur  of  the  dining-room  oppress- 
ed me.  The  shades  were  drawn  and  Stephens 
stood  ready  to  draw  my  chair  back. 

I  sat  down  heavily.  What  was  the  matter 
with  me  these  days  ?  Why  couldn  't  I  rise,  ready 
for  whatever  the  day  might  bring,  instead  oi' 
feeling  that  t  hadn't  slept  for  a  week? 

Stephens  set  a  baked  apple  before  me.  A 
baked  apple !  And  every  morning  for  breakfast 
I  had  been  served  with  the  finest  of  imported 
fruits.  I  regarded  the  apple  thoughtfully.  It 
did  remind  me  of  some  one.  The  smooth  skin 
folded  and  drooped  as— what  ?  I  remembered  : 
Aunt  Betty.  My  dear  aunt  Betty  whom  f  had 
adored  in  my  childhood  days.  I  could  S93  her 
now  in  her  rusty  brown  satin  dress,  folding  and 
clinging  around  her  ample,  motherly  frame. 
She  had  understood  little  boys  as  no  other  aunt 
possibly  could. 

I  recalled  the  time  that  I  had  pushed  Cousin 
Donald  off  the  woodshed  roof.  My  other  aunts, 
who  were  there  for  a  family  reunion  on  Grand- 
mother's sixtieth  anniversary,  predicted  a  terri- 
fying future,  cut  short  by  the  gallows,  or  prison 
at  least,  for  a  boy  who  would  deliberately  push 
his  cousin  to  certain  death.  Especially  was  this 
the  verdict  of  Aunt  Rachel,  Donald's  mother. 
But  Aunt  Betty  had  asked  me  why  I  did  it. 
And  she  told  mother  that  there  was  a  very  bril- 
liant future  ahead  for  a  boy  with  the  imagina- 
tion I  had.  I  was  sorry  Donald 's  leg  was 
broken,  and  remembered  doing  all  I  could  to 
amuse  him  while  he  was  laid  up.    We  had  been 


pretending  that  there  was  a  fire,  and  as  Don- 
ald was  supposed  to  be  tlie  door,  I,  as  the  fire- 
man, could  do  nothing  but  knock  him  down. 
The  game  had  been  simple  and  interesting  and 
I  think  Donald  was  just  as  simple  or  he  would 
never  have  allowed  me  to  cast  the  characters 
as  I  did. 

Other  memories  flooded  my  brain  as  I  sat 
looking  at  the  apple.  Then  a  thought  struck  me. 
Why  not  go  and  see  Aunt  Betty?  I  had  not 
been  to  Lanlay  for  five  years  and  Aunt  Betty 
had  written  often  asking  me  to  come.  But  I 
had  put  off  and  postponed  the  visit  while  I 
was  so  very  busy  with  my  two  new  books.  The 
publishers  demanded  much  of  my  time,  and  the 
illustrators.  And  so  during  the  past  two  years 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
Aunt  Betty. 

"Stephens,  this  apple  has  given  me  a  happy 
thought.  Have  my  bags  packed  and  see  about 
trains.  I  am  going  to  Lanlay  for  an  indefinite 
stay. ' ' 

"Yes,  Sir."  Stephens  departed  and  I  finish- 
ed my  baked  apple.  It  was  the  first  real  break- 
fast T  had  eaten  for  a  long  time  and  I  really 
began  to  feel  a  change  that  put  new  life  into  me. 

Aunt  Betty's  home  was  on  the  corner  at  the 
cross-roads.  It  was  a  large,  grey-stone  house 
with  an  'enormous  veranda.  I  had  not  let  her 
know  that  I  was  coming,  because  she  would 
likely  go  to  a  lot  of  trouble  getting  ready  for 
me.  I  strode  across  the  velvet  lawn  and  crossed 
the  terrace.    And  then  I  stood  stock-still. 

"Jim!  Andy!  anybody!  I  can't  get  down. 
I  'm  stuck ! " 

The  cries  came  from  the   orchard,   and     I 
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dropped  my  <?rip  and  started  in  that  direction. 
The  cries  were  coming  from  the  heart  of  my  own 
old  apple-tree.  I  had  built  a  house  among  its 
branches  many  years  before  and  it  rather  hurt 
me  to  think  that  it  had  become  the  property 
of  any  one  else. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  called. 

"Sin  and  I  are  stuck  and  we  can't  get 
down, ' '  a  melodious  voice  floated  down  through 
the  green  leaves.  "I  have  been  up  and  down 
here  hundreds  of  times,  but  I  am  sure  I  can't 
manage  it  with  Sin.  And  I  can't  leave  him 
here  to  starve. ' ' 

I  was  already  climbing  the  tree,  so  familiar 
to  me.  A  tiny,  white-clad  foot  and  ankle  met  my 
gaze.  And  as  I  climbed,  a  russet-coloured  frock 
and  a  leghorn  hat,  hanging  on  a  branch,  came 
into  view.  Giving  myself  a  final  hoist,  I  came 
face  to  face  with — Rosalie ! 

I  did  not  know  who  it  was  then,  but  T  did 
know  that  before  me  was  a  vision  with  rumpled 
auburn  hair  and  flushed  cheeks.  Enormous 
brown  eyes  and  a  pair  of  ruby  lips  smiled  at 
me.  But  her  mouth  w^as  not  of  the  "rose-bud" 
variety  that  you  hear  so  much  of.  It  was  a 
trifle  large,  but  so  sw'eet  and  good-natured. 
I  then  and  there  resolved  that  she  should  be  the 
heroine  of  my  next  book.  On  her  shoulder  was 
perched  the  sauciest  little  kitten  I  had  ever  seen. 
And  black!     Well,  it  was  as  black  as— Sin. 

"You  see,"  she  smiled  at  me,  without  the 
least  embarrassment,  "a  strange  dog  chased  Sin 
across  the  orchard  and  she  flew  up  here,  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  she  refused  to  come  down. 
I  think  she's  just  terrified.  Would  you  mind 
getting  down  a  little  further  and  I'll  hand  her 
to  you?" 

I  slid  down  and  Sin  was  deposited  on  my 
shoulder.  I  put  one  hand  up  to  steady  her  and 
started  my  downward  course.  But  that  wrig- 
gling little  imp  of  night  clawed  its  way  into 


my  collar  and  up  the  back  of  my  neck.  I  would 
not  have  let  Rosalie  know  that  I  could  not 
manage  such  a  tiny  thing  as  a  kitten.  But  then 
Sin  sprang  onto  my  innocent  head  and  I  slid 
to  the  bottom  with  those  torturous  little  claws 
embedded  in  my  thick  hair  and  in  my  skull. 

I  was  just  freeing  myself  from  this  curse 
when  Rosalie  slid  to  my  side  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

' '  I  don 't  know  how  to  thank  you.  You  real- 
ly have  been  most  kind.  But  how  did  you 
happen  to  be  here?" 

' '  I  was  just  about  to  call  on  my  Aunt  Betty 
Ross,"  I  said. 

"Is  Miss  Ross  your  aunt?"  she  said.  "Then 
you  must  be—  Are  you  David  Kyle,  the  great 
writer  ? ' ' 

"I  am  David  Kyle,"  I  answered.  "I  write 
but  I  am  not  the  great  writer." 

We  strolled  towards  the  house  and  the  girl 
said,  "I  am  Rosalie  Rysden.  I  have  lived  with 
your  Aunt  Betty  for  two  years  now,  ever  since 
father  was  killed  overseas.  She  was  a  great 
friend  of  mother's,  who  died  when  I  was  very 
young,  and  Aunt  Betty  is  my  guardian." 

I  recalled  now  that  Aunt  Betty  had  told  me 
about  Colonel  Rysden 's  death,  but  I  had  for- 
gotten about  it. 

I  spent  three  glorious  weeks  with  Aunt 
Betty.  I  mean  with  Rosalie,  in  Aunt  Betty's 
house. 

Last  Saturday  I  asked  Rosalie  to  marry  me 
and  I  told  her  all  about  my  home.  She  said 
she  couldn't  stand  a  cheerless  home,  even  if  it 
were  a  rich  one.  I  admitted  that  it  was  cheer- 
less. So  I  am  having  it  redecorated  and  Rosa- 
lie's breakfast  room  is  to  be  done  in  bright 
chintz.  I  might  add  that  we  will  have  baked 
apples  every  morning  because  this  is  the  way 
it  all  happened. 
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After  returning  home  I  said  one  morning 
to  Stephens: 

"Stephens,  how  did  I  come  to  get  a  baked 
apple  that  morning?" 

'"I  don't  know.  Sir,  the  cook  sent  it  in.  She 
said  all  you  needed  was  a  change.  She's  new, 
sir," 

"Send  her  in,  Stephens." 

"Yo'  send  foh  me,  sah?"  An  old  coloured 
mammy  waddled  into  the  dining  room,  "Mah 
name  is  Mandy, " 

"Yes,  Mandy,  I  sent  for  you.  Will  you 
tell  me  why  you  gave  me  a  baked  apple  that 
morning  when  you  knew  I  was  accustomed  to 
fresh  fruit?" 


"Well,  sah,  it  was  dis  way,"  she  drawled. 
"Dey  all  said  as  how  yoh  was  ailin',  so  ah 
says,  says  ah,  what  he  needs  is  a  change.  Yes, 
sah.  So  ah  done  made  a  list  of  breakfast 
fruits  and  I  done  say,  'Ena,  mena,  mina,  mo,' 
and  de  baked  apple  got  it,  sah," 

I  laughed  heartily  and  raised  Mandy 's  sal- 
ary on  the  spot.  So  Mandy 's  a  firm  believer 
in  the  old  game,  and  I,  after  being  a  hopeless 
bachelor,  am  now  a  happy  benedict.  I  shall 
leave  Rosalie  to  speak  for  herself. 


Isobel  Griffeths, 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


Whose  love  can  equal  the  love  of  a  mother? 

Whose  devotion  so  loyal  and  true? 
Who  suffers  so  much  with  joy  for  another 

Who   works  with   such   pleasure  as  mother, 
for  you  ? 


You  hail  with  delight  the  friendship  of  others; 
You  revel  in  love  of  the  sweet-heart  you've 
won, 
Yet,  where  do  you  find  a  friendship  like  mo- 
ther's. 
Unbroken   till   death   calls   and   life's   work 

is  done? 

V,  Parcher, 
Loretto  Abbey. 
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HOLY    YEAR    OPENING 


The  following  letter,  giving  a  grai)liie,  first- 
hand aeeount  of  the  opening  eeremonies  of  the 
Holy  Year,  eomes  from  the  pen  of  a  student 
of  Propaganda,  Rome,  Mr.  John  J.  McCarthy, 
nephew  of  Sister  M.  Ligouri  of  Loretto,  Nia- 
gara Falls.  We  are  printing  it  without  the 
writer's  knowledge  or  permission,  relying  upon 
his  genero.sity  in  sending  these  details,  to 
waive  the  one  and  presume  the  other. — Editor. 


Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  18,  1925. 
My  Dear  Aunt : 

No  doubt  you  will  have  heard  from  home 
all  that  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  However,  I 
ho})e  my  news  will  not  lose  any  interest  it  may 
have,  in  the  re-reading  of  it.  1  am  going  to 
begin  by  telling  you  of  my  visit  to  tiie  Vatican 
on  Sunday,  December  21st,  for  tiie  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Missionary  Exposition. 

I  ;Wa's  certainly  very  lucky  to  get  to  this 
event,  as  only  about  twenty  fellows  in  the 
college  received  tickets.  The  first  Sacristan 
and  my.self  received  tickets  from  Archbishop 
Marchetti,  Secretary  of  Propaganda  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Exposition,  The  function  was 
very  simple.  It  was  colorful,  though,  as  all 
Vatican  functions  are,  there  being  present 
some  twenty  Cardinals,  over  two  score  Bishops 
and  Archbishops  and  many  Monsignori,  besides 
the  various  members  of  the  Vatican  (/ourt. 
The  robes  of  the  clergy  and  the  l^right  and 
vari-colored  uniforms  of  tlie  Court  officials 
made  a  very  pleasing  and  imposing  appear- 
ance. After  the  Holy  Father  had  walked  in 
and  iiad  taken  his  place  on  the  tlirone  erected 
for  him  in  one  of  the  great  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
Cardinal  Van  Rossum,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation   of  Propaganda,   made    a    short 


speech,  in  which  he  outlined  the  objects  of  the 
Missionary  Exposition,  for  the  Supreme  Pontif? 
had  asked  him  to  bless  it  and  all  who  had  la- 
bored to  aswemble  it,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  were  laboring  in  the  Mission  Fields.  His 
Holiness  responded  with  a  long  and  very  elo- 
quent address,  the  gist  of  which  was,  that  he 
was  happy  to  bless  such  a  grand  work,  and 
hoped  that  this  Exposition  would  inspire  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  should  see  it,  a  greater  love 
for  tile  Missions  and  be  productive  of  much 
gt)od,  not  only  fen*  the  Missions  themselves,  but 
for  the  Church  in  general,  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  s|)eech  His  Holiness  and  the  Cardinals 
went  to  the  Vatican  Gardens  to  inspect  tiie 
Exposition.  We  were  not  able  to  .see  it  that 
day,  as  it  was  not  open  to  the  public.  Before 
coming  home  that  Sunday  morning  we  took 
a  run  into  St.  Peter's  to  see  the  preparations 
that  were  being  made  for  the  opening  of  the 
Holy  Door.  The  balconies  for  the  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  other  meni'bers  of 
the  "Italian  Four  Hundred"  were  already  in 
place.  So,  too,  was.  the  Papal  Throne,  right 
near  the  Holy  Door.  In  fact,  practically 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  great  cere- 
mony of  Wednesday  morning,  the  Vigil  of 
Xmas. 

Well,  the  Vigil  came,  as  V'igils  and  other 
great  days  have  a  habit  of  doing,  and  brougiit 
witii  it,  among  other  things,  an  Ordination  in 
our  Chapel.  Three  of  our  students  were  or- 
dained priests  by  Cardinal  \'an  Ro!«>um,  our 
Cardinal  Prefect.  The  ceremonies  were,  of 
c  )urse,  very  impressive.  The  parents  of  one 
of  the  ordained  were  present  at  the  Ordination 
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Mass,  which  I  imagine  added  greatly  to  the 
happiness  of  this  young  priest.  After  the  Or- 
dination we  all  hurried  off  to  St.  Peter's  for 
the  big  ceremony  there.  I  was  "in  luck" 
again,  for  the  Secretary,  Archbishop  Marchetti, 
gave  myself  and  seven  others  special  tickets 
which  admitted  us  to  the  Atrium  of  the  Basil- 
ica where  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Opening 
of  the  Door  took  place.  The  other  fellows  from 
the  College  were  able  to  secure  tickets  only  for 
the  Basilica  where  they  could  see  only  the  pro- 
cession and  the  passing  of  the  Pope.  You 
should  have  seen  me,  strutting  around  amidst 
all  the  diplomats  and  other  high  dignitaries! 
'I've  had  to  get  a  new  hat — my  head  has  been 
so  swelled  since  then !  Ha !  ha !  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  been  present  at  these  ceremonies, 
as  they  certainly  were  interesting  and  rather 
historic,  too,  occurring  as  tliey  do,  only  once 
every  twenty-five  years. 

The  function  was  due  to  start  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  it  was  but  a  few  mimites  after  that 
time  that  the  first  of  tiie  procession  appeared 
in  the  hall  of  the  Vatican  leading  to  the  Atrium 
of  St.  Peter's.  I  thought  it  like  one  of  those 
regal  pageants  you  see  sometimes  in  old  pic- 
tures. First  came  the  penitentiaries  (those 
who  hear  Confessions  in  St.  Peter's)  of  the 
Basilica,  then  the  Canons  of  St.  Peter's.  Each 
held  a  lighted  candle  in  his  right  hand  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  long  line  of 
moving,  flickering  lights.  They  walked  down 
an  aisle,  on  either  side  of  which  were  Swiss 
Guards,  in  their  multi-colored  uniforms  and 
with  their  halberds  at  the  position  of  "Atten- 
tion." After  the  Canons  came  the  Bishops  and 
Archbishoips.  They,  too,  carried  lighted  can- 
dles, and  wore  white  copes  and'  white  mitres. 
I  think  there  were  nearly  eighty  of  them  and 
they  certainly  made  a  fine  appearance.  Fol- 
lowing  the   Bishops   walked   the    Cardinals, — 


about  forty  of  them — including  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier  of  Belgium.  This  is  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  him.  He  is  a  grand  man — so  kindly 
of  face  and  so  saintly-looking.  The  Cardinals 
wore  white  copes  over  their  red  robes,  and  on 
their  heads,  white  mitres.  In  their  right  hands 
they  carried  lighted  candles.  During  the  pro- 
cession tlie  choir,  led  by  Monsignor  Perosi 
(Director  of  the  Sistine  Choir)  sang  the  "Veni 
Creator  Spiritus. "  The  music  was  fine  and 
was  very  effective,  as  the  choir  was  divided-— 
one  part  of  it  was  already  placed  in  the  atrium 
before  the  iprocession  started — the  other  part 
walked  in  the  procession.  They  alternated 
with  each  other  in  singing  the  verses  of  the 
hymn.  When  the  Cardinals  and  Bishops  had 
taken  their  places  near  the  Papal  Throne — 
the  Cardinals  to  the  right  of  it — the  Bishops  to 
the  left — the  band  of  the  Palatine  Guards 
struck  up  the  Papal  March,  and  to  the  strains 
of  this.  His  Holiness  was  borne  in  on  his  "Sedia 
Gestatoria"  (this  is  a  sort  of  a  throne  which 
is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  attendants 
of  the  Pope).  When  the  bearers  arrived  at  the 
throne,  they  stopped,  the  Holy  Father  descend- 
ed from  his  chair  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Here  he  remained  until  the  hymn  was  finished. 
Then  Cardinal  Giorgi,  the  Major  Cardinal 
Penitentiary,  presented  to  His  Holiness  the 
golden  hammer  to  be  used  in  opening  the  Holy 
Door.  (Cardinal  Giorgi,  by  the  way,  was 
buried  on  the  2nd  of  this  month.  He  died  sud- 
denly on  December  30.  How  little  he  thought 
when  he  knocked  on  the  Holy  Door,  after  the 
Pope,  and  asked  that  it  be  opened  to  him,  that 
a  few  short  days  later  he  would  be  knocking 
at  the  Doors  of  Heaven,  asking  them  to  open 
to  him!  May  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  all  the 
faithful  departed  rest  in  peace !  He  was  a 
fine  man  and'  a  great  friend  of  Propaganda  and 
Propagandists).      After   the    reception   of   the 
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hammer  the  real  interesting  part  of  the  func- 
tion began.  The  Holy  Father,  leaving  the 
throne  and  mounting  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Holy  Door,  struck  the  Door  three  times.  At 
the  first  blow  he  sang,  "Open  to  me  the  Gates 
of  Justice,"  and  the  choir  responded,  "Having 
entered  through  them  I  will  give  praise  to 
God."  The  second  time  he  sang,  "I  will  enter 
into  Your  Dwelling,  0  Lord/'  and  received 
the  answer  from  the  Choir,  "I  will  prostrate 
myself  near  Thy  Holy  Temple  in  fear  of  Thee." 
At  the  third  blow^  he  intoned  this  versicle, 
"Open  to  me  the  Gates,  because  the  Lord  is 
with  us."  The  choir  answered  him,  saying, 
"He  Who  hath  done  wonderful  things  in 
Egypt."  When  he  had  finished  these  three 
verses,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  returned  to  his 
throne,  (It  was  now  that  Cardinal  Giorgi  also 
struck  the  Door).  A  few  seconds  after  the 
Holy  Father  had  resumed  his  place  in  the 
throne,  the  Holy  Door,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously cut  all  around  the  edges,  fell  slowly 
backwards  into  the  Basilica.  A  small  truck 
had  been  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  Door  be- 
fore it  fell,  and  on  this  tru<!k  it  was  borne 
away  to  another  part  of  the  Basilica  where  all 
might  see  it  afterwards.  As  the  Holy  Door 
was  carted  away  the  penitentiaries  of  the  Bas- 
ilica, with  sponges  soaked  in  Holy  Water, 
washed  the  jambs  and  tlireshold  of  the  Door 
and  wiped  them  witii  linen  cloths.  Now  the 
bells  of  St.  Peter's  began  to  peal  forth  the 
merry  tidings  that  the  Holy  Door  had  been 
opened  and  that  the  Year  of  Jubilee  had  begun. 
They  were  joined  by  the  bells  of  all  the  other 
churches  in  Rome  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
the  message  of  the  bells  was  carried  to  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  Eternal  City.  The 
choir  then  started  to  sing  the  hymn,  "Let  all 
the  earth  raise  its  voice  in  praise  to  God,"  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  Holy  Father,  re- 


turning to  the  Holy  Door  and  mounting  the 
first  step  leading  to  it,  knelt  down  and  intoned 
the  first  words  of  the  'Te  Deum."  The  choir 
took  up  this  glorious  hymn,  of  thanksgiving 
and  the  small  atrium  thundered  to  the  wonder- 
ful burst  of  melody  it  poured  forth.  His  Holi- 
ness, after  the  first  verse  of  this  liymn  had 
been  sung,  rose  and  entered  into  the  Basilica, 
alone.  Shortly  afterward  the  Cardinals  en- 
tered the  Basilica  through  the  Holy  Door,  then 
the  Bishops  and  others  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  procession.  Ea-ch  as  he  entered  reverently 
kissed  the  jamibs  of  the  Door.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  elite  to  enter.  I  camouflaged  my- 
self as  one  of  the  "swell  set"  and  managed  to 
squeeze  through  with  the  rest  of  the  diplomats 
and  nobility.  Well,  after  getting  in  the  Basili- 
ca, the  next  question  to  be  decided  was,  where 
was  I  to  go  next  ?  T  began  to  feel  like  the 
fellow  at  the  w^edding  banquet  who  didn't 
liave  on  the  wedding  garment  and  was  wonder- 
ing if  the  Master  of  the  Feast  would  come  and 
give  orders  to  "have  him  bound  hands  and  feet 
and  cast  out  into  exterior  darkness  where  there 
was  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  I  guess 
I  must  have  looked  harmless,  though,  as  no  one 
bothered  me,  and  so  I  wandered  along  in  the 
wake  of  several  Ambassadors  and  their  ladies 
quite  as  though  I  belonged  there.  I  went  about 
half  way  up  the  middle  aisle  and  stopped  there, 
as  I  could  see  everything  just  as  well  from  that 
point  as  anywhere  else.  Pretty  soon  along 
came  the  Pope  and  all  his  Court.  They  had 
gone  to  a  side  chapel  in  the  Basilica  to  pray 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  while  the  rest  of 
tlie  procession  formed  a  double  line  reaching 
from  the  Papal  Altar  to  the  front  of  the  Basil- 
ica, down  near  the  door.  In  this  double  line 
were  the  Parish  Priests  of  all  the  churches  in 
Rome,  representatives  of  the  various  Religious 
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Orders  here,  and  delegations  from  the  different 
Men's  Sodalities.     These  latter  had  their  flags 
and  banners  and  were  rigged  out  in  their  oIU- 
cial    (and  to   our   eyes,   somewhat   outlandish- 
looking)   costumeti.     Some  of  them  wore  what 
appeared  to  be  old  sacks,  and  had  enough  rope 
girdled  aibout  their  waists  to  lasso     a     steer. 
Despite  their  queer-looking  outfits,  these  peo- 
ple do  a  vast  amount  of  good  among  the  poor 
of  the  city.     Among  their  members  they  count 
some    of   the    noblest    and   richest    families    in 
Rome.     But  to  get  back  to  the  procession  pro- 
per, which  was  coming  down  the  aisle  formed 
by  these  two  lines  of  clerics  and  sodalists,  as 
well  as  another  double  line  of  Palatine  Guards, 
who  witli  rifles  held  at  "Present  Arms"  stood 
just  behind  the  other  lines.     (This  description 
is  a  bit  confused.     1  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
get  what  1  am  driving  at— the  Palatine  Guards 
formed  a  double  line  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
aisle— the  clergy  and  the  others  1  have  men- 
tioned formed  a  double  line  inside  that  formed 
by  the  Guards  —  tlierc — how's  that?— sounds 
like     a     description  a  Scotchman  would  give, 
doesn't   it?)      I  have   seen   quite   a   few   grand 
processions     in     St.     Peter's  since   coming  to 
Rome,  but  I  honestly  think  that  the  oiiej  saw 
that   morning  Avas  the  finest  'I  have  yet  seen. 
You  have  undoubtedly  seen  pictures  of  similar 
ones  —   a      long     line      of     Bishops,      Arch- 
bisliops  and  Cardinals,  all  wearing  white  copes 
and  white  mitres,  and  attended  by  their  secre- 
taries and  train-bearers;  another  long  double 
line  of  Papal   Chamberlains,     in     satin     knee 
breeclies  and  velvet  jackets  with  Elizabethan 
ruffles  around  the  neck ;  Canons,  in  purple  and 
white;  Papal  Knights;  members  of  the  various 
Religious    Orders,    their    coarse    garments      of 
black,   brown    or    wliite    contrasting   strongly 
with  the  rich  purples  and  crimsons  of  the  Pre- 
late: wiio  preceded  and  followed  them!  Swiss 


Guards,  in  their  picturesque  uniforms;  a  whole 
Company    of    the    Pope's  Own  Noble  Guards, 
walking  four  abreast,— dressed  in  high  helmets, 
flaming  scarlet  coats  and  wliite  trousers  and 
long  black  boots— and  finally.— the  Pontiff  him- 
self, wearing   a  white   cope  and  white   mitre, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and,  as  he  is  car- 
ried along  in  his  "Sedia  Gestatoria,"  smiling 
and  slowly  raising  his  hand  in  benediction  upon 
the  vast  crowd  that  is  clapping  at  seeing  him. 
Ah,  indeed,  that's  a  picture  to  be  long  remem- 
bered.    1  wish  1  had  the  faculty  of  describing 
it  to  you  in  all  its  magnificence,  but  that,  alas, 
is  beyond  my  powers.    I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  gain  some  faint  idea  of  its  grandeur  from 
this  poor  attempt  at  description. 

Some  of  the  boys  here  don't  like  to  see  these 
processions.     They  say  that  so  much  pomp  and 
sho'w  does  not  seem  right  or  entirely  comforni- 
able  to  the  exalted  position  that  the  Pope  holds 
To  them  it  seems  that  he  should  do  away  with 
all  this  regal  splendor  and  live  a  life  of  pri- 
vation and   sufferings  as  did   Christ,     Whose 
Vicar  on  earth  he  is.    But  somehow,  1  never 
could  hold  that  view.     1  glory  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Papal  Court  and  functions     and 
would  have  them  even  more  majestic  and  im- 
posing than  they  are.     The  Pope  is  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  Christ  while  on  earth 
lived  a  life  of  poverty  and  suffering,  that   is 
true.     But  is  it  not  also  true  that  Christ  is  a 
King?— aye,  the  King  of  Kings?    And  if  Christ 
Himself   were   visibly   reigning  in   the   Church 
to-day,  would   anyone  object  if  honors   which 
are  given  to  every  earthly  sovereign  were  paid 
also  to  Him?    Would  anyone  worthy  the  name 
of  Christian  say  that  too  much  pomp  and  splen- 
dour  were    attached    to    His   Court?      1    don't 
think  so.     Why,  then,  should  any  objection  be 
made  to  the  honors  which  are  given  to  the  Vis- 
ible  Representative  of  Christ? 

(Continued  next  issue). 
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A    STORY    OF   SUNNY    ITALY 

By  ANNE  SUTHERLAND.  Guelph 


y^  ENOA,  la  Superba,  the  city  of  marble,  lay 
\£^  steeped  in  the  pale  yellow  sunlight  of  a 
June  afternoon,  Anno  Domini,  1908. 
The  broad  sky,  of  such  a  deep  blue  that  the 
clear  azure  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  seem- 
ed almost  murky  by  contrast,  cupped  itself 
tenderly  about  the  city  walls,  as  though  to  en- 
hance, by  offering  itself  as  a  vivid  background, 
the  dazzling  white  beauty  of  Riviera's  Queen, 
Far  in  the  distance  a  low  line  of  mountains 
blurred  tlie  sharp  outline  of  the  blue,  and  be- 
low the  picturesque  jumble  of  white-domed 
palaces,  marble  terraces,  colonnades  and  gar- 
dens that  were  alive  with  <;olor,  a  network  of 
crooked,  winding  alleys  led  down  to  the  har- 
bour, where  the  Whites  and  browns  and  ambers 
of  flapping  sails,  huddled  in  bright  confusion, 
made  a  very  garden  on  the  sea. 

In  the  Piazza  San  Dominico,  where  the  sun 
spread  a  white-hot  sheet  on  the  square,  dark 
flag-stones,  crowds  were  jostling  each  other  in 
good-humored  and  noisy  comraderie,  for  it  was 
one  of  those  numerous  festa  days  that  gladden 
the  hearts  of  a  pleasure-loving  nation,  and  the 
Genoese  peasantry  and  tradespeople,  decked  in 
their  best  and  laden  with  the  massive  gold 
jewellery  that  is  the  Italian's  pet  hoard,  had 
left  their  villas  and  cottages  early,  not  to  miss 
one  moment  of  the  vivid,  colorful  scene  second 
only  to  Carnival.  The  atmosphere  of  the  street 
was  a  sweet,  hot  mingling  of  scent  from  tiie 
lime  and  acacia  trees  and  the  magnolia  that 
hung  yellow  over  booths  where  holiday-mak- 
ers sipped  of  iced  drinks,  and  tlie  dusty  odor 
of  ancient  velvet  draperies  looped  about  bal- 
conies   where    perfumed    signoras   and      dark- 


eyed  signorinas  sat  and  languidly  watched  the 
scene  below. 

In  a  corner  secluded  a  little  from  the  inces- 
sant and  boisterous  traffic  and  where  a  purple 
Judas  tree  shaded  her  wares  from  the  blazing 
sun  or  the  rough  caress  of  the  dust -laden  Tra- 
montana  that  occasionally  whirled  coolly 
through  the  sun-baked  court,  lifting  the  volum- 
inous skirts  of  a  passing  contadina,  Rosita 
Bezzari,  the  favorite  flower-seller  of  the  dis- 
trict, sat  guard  over  her  colorful  baskets. 
Rosita  was  slim  and  brown,  erect  and  supple 
as  a  young  willow.  Her  eyes  could  flash  merri- 
ment, blaze  with  anger  or  shadow  into  a  som- 
bre reserve  almost  in  a  moment.  The  sleek 
black  braids  wound  high  about  her  head  were 
the  envy  of  half  the  Genoese  maidens,  and  her 
rare  and  radiant  smile  disclosing  rows  of  white 
teeth  between  red  lips,  the  despair  of  many  a 
young  gallante  who  hovered  about  her  flower- 
stand  until  ordered  off  by  this  spirited  maiden 
in  no  uncertain  tones. 

Rosita  was  pensive  to-day.  Even  while  her 
slim,  brown  fingers  skilfully  wired  the  delicate 
Neapolitan  violets  and  fragrant  twigs  of  myr- 
tle into  a  stiff*  cross  for  the  Church  of  Santa 
Luca,  or  exchanged  bright  carnations  for  the 
dirty  soldi  which  she  dropped  into  a  capacious 
pocket  in  her  blue  homespun  gown,  Rosita 's 
eyes  wandered  absently  out  to  the  mountain- 
jagged  horizon  that  marked  the  boundary  of 
Genoa  and  rested  on  a  grayish-white  dome 
that  thrust  itself  imposingly  into  the  blue. 
Passing  broughams  sometimes  impeded  her 
vision,  the  occasional  clink  of  centimes  on  the 
pavement,  tossed  by  some  gracious  padrona  to 
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old  blind  Rieardi  who  sold  filbert-strings  and 
bunched  chestnuts  in  hisi  corner,  jangled  into 
her  consciousnesis,  but  from  every  interruption 
the  girl's  eyes  returned  to  the  far  prison-dome, 
and  they  were  large  and  dark  with  a  speechless 
sorrow.  Youths  who  attempted  to  arouse  her 
learned  her  mood  to  their  discomfiture.  Finally 
Ricardi,  privileged  by  reason  of  his  age  and 
blindness,  leaned  over  her  and  whispered, 
''Still  froM^ning  over  the  ill-fortune  of  Gio- 
vanni, Figlia  mia  ?  Ah  !  The  Italian  law !  Des- 
pite them,  it  is  not  always  just." 

Rosita,  jerked  out  of  her  reverie,  flushed 
a  warm-  rose  beneath  her  olive  skin  and  tossed 
a  scornful  head.  ''Giovanni!  Cosa  me  ne 
fasso?  (What  is  he  to  me?)"  But  the  next 
instant  her  brown  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she 
touched  the  old  man's  sleeve  penitently. 

"Ricardi!  Forgive  me.  My  thoughts  are 
indeed  of  Giovanni,  tlie  victim  of  another's 
cruelty  and  deceit.  Indeed,  Ricardi,  'tis  that 
beast  of  a  manente  from  Ruta  who  should  lan- 
guish behind  prison-ibars.  Ah  !  Povera  me  !  and 
our  wedding  was  to  have  been  to-day.  Parents 
have  I  none,  but  Margherita  was  to  bestow  on 
me  linen  of  her  own  weaving,  and  her  Honor, 
la  Contessa,  who  buys  the  blossoms,  promised 
to  me  a  chaplet  of  silver  filagree  and  a  silken 
kerchief.  Now,  alas!  old  Ricardi,  my  poor 
Giovanni  in  prison  and  the  little  house  he  had 
made  beautiful  for  me,  empty  of  our  love!" 

"Per  Bacco  !  'Tis  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  !" 
mutters  the  old  man,  shifting  his  burden  of 
small  wares  to  the  other  shoulder.  "But  keep 
heart,  cara  mia !  Some  good  fortune  may  yet 
release  our  brave  Giovanni!" 

Rosita  turned  away  sadly.  The  bright  day 
was  fast  sinking  into  the  bluish  half-light  that 
marks  the  approach  of  sunset  in  Italy.  The 
merry-makers  Avere  dispersing  to  their  homes 
or  to  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  to  await  the 


Angelus.  'It  was  time  for  the  fioraje  to  sweep 
up  the  scattered  petals  from  her  little  square, 
swing  the  empty  baskets  to  her  head  and  take 
the  road  homeward.  She  smoothed  the  glossy 
braids  of  hair,  re-knotted  the  crimson  ker- 
chief about  her  throat,  blew  a  kiss  with  a 
cheery  bravado  she  was  far  from  feeling,  to 
the  hovering  youths  and  set  out. 

Her  road  lay  through  the  paved  court,  past 
quiet  shop-windows  where,  on  buying  days, 
silver  and  gold  filagree  and  lengths  of  gay 
flowered  silks  lay  exposed  to  inquisitive  fin- 
gers; by  little  restaurants  set  in  clumps  of 
acanthus  trees  and  cooled  in  the  twilight  heat 
by  fountains  where  marble  nymphs  let  the 
shining  water  slip  through  their  slender  fingers, 
down  flights  of  grimy  steps  that  open  into  nar- 
row, crooked  streets  close  to  the  fishing  quarter 
where  the  sea-water  lapped  slimily  on  the  dirty 
cobble-stones  and  shrill-voiced  boatmen  quar- 
relled or  jested  with  equal  vigor  over  the  even- 
ing tasks;  up  again  to  the  East  side  where  the 
dingy  houses  of  the  sea-folk  gave  way  to  little 
clean  and  trellis-covered  cottages  set  pictures- 
quely among  miniature  terraces,  bright  with 
the  bloom  of  lilac,  laburnum,  banksia  roses  and 
the  waxen-sweet  orange-blossoms. 

To  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  these 
went  Rosita,  for  here  lived  Margherita,  strong- 
est, cheeriest  and  most  efficient  of  spinsters, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Rosita 's  widowed  mo- 
ther, had  taken  the  girl  into  lier  home  and 
heart,  lavishing  upon  her  all  that  rich,  matern- 
al love  of  her  nature  that  had  never  had  an 
outlet.  Margherita  earned  a  scanty  enough 
pittance  at  her  lace^making,  the  shrewd  Geno- 
ese shop-keepers  paying  her  a  reluctant  franc 
for  the  mezzo  palmo  (five  inches)  of  exquisite 
lace  that  was  the  work  of  several  hours,  but 
with  Rosita 's  hard-earned  soldi  and  the  pro- 
duce from  the  neat-furrowed  garden  behind  the 
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little  villa,  the  two  managed  to  eke  out  a  com- 
fortable enough  living. 

The  girl  swung  gracefully,  if  a  little  wear- 
ily, up  the  rough-paved  patliway,  and  as  she 
entered  was  greeted  by  the  savory  smell  of  fry- 
ing fish  and  mushrooms.  Margherita  was  stir- 
ring polenta  in  a  shining  copper  cauldron,  but 
she  turned  and  gave  the  girl  a  cheery  greeting. 
A  large  Maltese  cat  stepped  down  with  a  cer- 
tain majesty  of  movement  from  the  deep  win- 
dow-sill where  spicy  carnations  bloomed  in  a 
box.  received  Rosita's  caress  witli  dignity  and 
selected  with  some  deliberation  a  cosy  spot  be- 
neath the  rough  oaken  table,  whence  she  view- 
ed contentedly  the  preparation  for  manestra. 
This  was  Marrina.  Margherita 's  one  valuable 
possession,  a  cat  of  sleek  silvery  beauty,  clear 
turquoise  eyes  and  a  truly  remarkable  intelli- 
gence. Margherita  laid  out  the  daintiest  bit 
of  fish,  carefully  stripped  of  bones,  for  Mar- 
rina's  consumption,  and  the  two  women  sat 
down  on  homely  wooden  benches  to  the  frugal 
but  appetizing  repast. 

"Rosita!"  said  Margherita,  noting  the 
girl's  ii^rtess  air  and  indifferent  appetite, 
"Fret  *»QU  still  about  Giovanni?  Truly,  'twill 
be  more  than  mallow  must  heal  that  heart  of 
•its  wound.  Tell  me,  what  says  tiie  street  of 
til  is  matter  of  his  imprisonment?" 

"Ah,  Margherita,"  answered  Rosita,  sadly, 
"The  street  knows  only  this  beast  manente's 
story,  this  Pietro  who  swears  that  Giovanni 
was  treacherous  and  a  swindler !  And  when  I 
think  'twas  for  me,  to  make  soldi  for  my  wed- 
ding-gold, that  Giovanni  rose  at  dawn  and 
bi'ought  the  little  white  heifer  to  market, 
When  he  fell  in  with  this  beast  menente ! — ah, 
misoricordia  !' — down  went  the  shining  black 
head  on  Rosita's  hands  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
passionate  weeping. 

Margherita 's  calm  face  clouded  with  tender 


compassion.  She  was  a  tall,  somewhat  heavilj'- 
built  woman  with  grey-blue  eyes,  a  great  coil 
of  grey  hair  and  a  generous  red  mouth.  The 
hand  that  she  laid  on  the  girl's  head  was  large 
and  brown  and  capable. 

"Weep  not,  cara  mia!"  she  comforted,  "a 
rough  place  is  tlie  cattle-market  at  all  times. 
What  with  the  wine  flowing  and  the  loud 
words,  the  roistering  and  quarrelling  and 
knocking  upon  tables,  'tis  small  wonder  the 
wits  of  Giovanni  were  not  sharp  enough  to  de- 
fend himself  from  lying  accusations!  But  pa- 
tience, Rosita  bella  !  His  worship,  the  Mayor, 
passed  again  to-day  and  again  stopped  to  fon- 
dle Marrina.  'Tis  by  his  work  the  key  turns 
in  the  gaol-house  door.  Margherita  will  in- 
tercede with  him." 

At  this  new  hope  Rosita  dried  her  eyes  and 
lifted  an  eager  face  to  her  companion.  "Ah, 
Margherita.  amica  mia,"  she  said,  fervently, 
"Our  gracious  Lady  lend  her  benizen  to  such 
a  mission  of  love!  For  truly,  the  heart  of 
Rosita  is  heavy,  and  Giovanni  too  must  look 
to  us  for  succor." 

But  when,  a  little  later,  returning  with  a 
dripping  copper  cauldron  from  the  little 
wooden-troughed  stream  that  bubbled  out  sud- 
denly among  the  twining  sarsaparilla  in  Mar- 
gherita's  garden,  and  gazing  across  the  blue- 
black  hills  of  Albaro  where  the  moon  lay  white 
on  marble  domes  and  bathed  in  a  sickly  light 
the  greyish-white  cupola  of  Giovanni's  prison- 
house,  the  young  Italian  girl's  passionate  fear 
for  her  lover  shook  the  slender  brown  column 
of  her  throat  and  suffused  the  dark  eyes  witli 
hot  tears.  The  great  golden  gourd-flowers 
about  the  doorway  had  shut  themselves  care- 
fully into  mantles  of  green  leaves  and  Rosita 
suddenly  ground  one  beneath  her  shoe  in  a 
very  excess  of  rage.  "You!"  she  muttered 
in  a  fierce  whisper,  for  Margherita 's  ears  were 
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keen,  "You  may  shut  yourselves  away  from  the 
night  and  the  shadows  and  the  loneliness,  but 
Rosita  must  bear  her  heart  to  it  all.  You  are 
yellow  and  eowards — bah!" — and  she  sent  an 
angry  splash  from  the  cauldron  on  the  offend- 
ing blossoms  and  stepped  indoors,  where,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  mood  to  hide  her  grief, 
she  took  a  spray  of  winey  Judas-blossoms  be- 
tween her  lips  and  danced  for  the  benefit  of 
Margherita  and  the  placid  Marrina. 

The  following  afternoon  Margherita  swept 
up  her  little  hearth,  strung  up  her  lineful  of 
dripping  liomespun  in  the  garden,  dressed 
carefully  in  crimson  gown  and  white  thread 
stockings  and  established  herself  with  lace- 
pillow  and  bobbins  on  the  little  terrace  to 
await  the  passing  of  the  Mayor.  A  young  wal- 
nut tree  shaded  her  from  the  fierce  sun  and 
the  rich,  sweet  scent  of  orange-blossoms  made 
her  languid  and  drowsy.  But  the  strong  figure 
sat  erect  and  the  nimble  fingers  wove  and 
twisted  amid  a  very  labyrinth  of  threads  as 
Margherita  worked  out  from  memory  an  ela- 
borate floral  design  for  the  lace  that  would 
adorn  the  petticoat  of  some  fashionable  pa- 
drona.  Presently  a  broad  shadow  fell  across 
the  sunny  cobblestones  and  Margherita  rose 
and  curtsied  with  a  swing  of  her  golden  ear- 
rings to  II  Signor  Veri,  the  stout  and  pompous 
little  Mayor, 

"Your  servant,"  said  Margherita,  respect- 
fully, dusting  off  a  rush  chair  with  her  ample 
petticoat,  "Come  you  to  see  Marrina?  See, 
there  she  lies,  all  drunk  with  this  heat  of  June, 
under  the  walnut  tree." 

"I  go  to  see  our  good  Fra  Anselmo,  my  dear 
Margherita,"  returned  the  Mayor,  "but  I  will 
stay  and  rest  a  moment  in  this  charming  spot, 
and  Marrina  shall  rise  and  do  her  tricks  for 
me." 

The  Maltese  cat,  with  no  further  invitation, 


opened  her  wondrous  blue  eyes,  stretched  lux- 
uriously, rose  and  walked  to  the  Mayor's  feet, 
where  she  rubbed  herself  ingratiatingly  against 
his  ankle  and  lay  down  as  if  to  resume  her 
interrupted  slumbers. 

"Marrina  says  the  heat  is  too  great  for 
any  show-spectacle,  Signor,"  said  Margherita, 
"but  I — if  you  will  grant  me  a  moment  of 
time,  have  that  to  tell  you  which  weighs  heav- 
ily on  my  mind." 

"As  you  will,  Margherita,"  returned  the 
little  Mayor,  graciously,  "Heaven  is  to  be 
thanked  for  equipping  me  with  wide  ears  to 
receive  the  woes  of  the  citizens," — and  he  set- 
tled his  rotund  little  form  more  comfortably 
and  caressed  the  silver  fur  of  Marrina,  little 
knowing  that  she,  wise  cat,  was  but  submitting 
to  her  mistress'  will  in  refusing  to  engage  the 
Mayor's  attention  when  a  more  important  mat- 
ter should  claim  it.  Margherita,  needing  no 
further  encouragement,  forthAvith  plunged  in- 
to the  tale  of  Giovanni's  quarrel  with  Pietro 
in  the  market-place  over  the  sale  of  the  brin- 
dled heifer,  Pietro 's  accusation  verified  by 
witnesses  who  were  jealous  of  Giovanni's  be- 
trothal, and  the  latter 's  subsequent  imprison- 
ment. Rosita 's  charms  and  her  sorrow  over 
her  lover's  plight  were  also  dwelt  on  at  some 
length  until  the  little  Mayor  began  to  fidget 
at  Margherita 's  garrulence  and  her  insistence 
that  something  must  be  done  to  help  the  lov- 
ers out  of  their  plight. 

"Ah,  Signor,  your  honor,"  pleaded  the 
good  woman,  clasping  her  hands  with  all  the 
fervor  of  Italian  feeling,  "Could  you  but  see 
tlio  little  Rosita 's  grief — pitiful  it  is,  and  but 
a  few  days  ago  she  was  mad  with  joy,  singing, 
dancing  like  a  fairy,  ravishing  San  Dominico 
with  her  wit  and  charm  so  that  her  posies  sold 
like  magic  and  every  dandy  this  side  of  Albaro 
wore  her  violets  on  his  neck-scarf!     'Marcher- 
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ita,'  says  she  to  me,  'La  Contessa  promises  sil- 
ver filagree  and  il  Signor  Marchese  del  T —  a 
shawl  of  finest  cashmere;  Giovanni  lias  said 
no  daughter  of  Italy  shall  have  such  heavy 
wedding-gold ;  we  are  to  journey  away  to  the 
Apennines  where  the  gorse  is  golden  and  the 
ragged-robins  will  hold  up  their  little  fingers 
to  us,  and  there,  in  the  white  riee-plains  of 
Lombardy,  the  little  house  awaits  us.'  Your 
Worship,"  avowed  Margherita  solemnly,  "A 
lucky  youth  is  this  Giovanni.  Rosita  is  beau- 
tiful and  wise,  and  in  the  bargain  can  knead 
the  maize  smooth  and  iron  a  man's  shirt  with 
any  woman!" 

"Margherita!"  the  little  Mayor  interposed, 
sternl3\  "all  this  is  beside  the  question.  1 
doubt  not  the  charm  of  this  maiden  nor  the 
manlinessi  of  her  lover,  but  to  these  disorderly 
brawls  and  shady  deals  in  the  market-place  a 
stop  must  be  put.  An  example  must  be  shown 
to  the  traders.  Your  Giovanni — he  is  the  ex- 
ample. His  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long 
and  it  will  work  much  benefit  for  Genoa.  The 
city's  laws  of  order  will  be  well-advertised, 
for  the  streets  will  talk!" 

"Yes,"  said  Margherita,  with  bitterness, 
"the  streets  will  talk."  She  gathered  up  a 
handful  of  threads  and  made  as  if  to  resume 
the  task  she  had  abandoned  in  the  earnestness 
of  her  conversation.  Marina  rose  from  the 
Mayor's  feet  and  took  shelter  behind  Mar- 
gherita's  ample  skirt.  The  Mayor,  as  if  sens- 
ing unspoken  rebuke  in  the  atmosphere,  got 
to  his  feet,  somewhat  disconcerted,  said  a  few 
deprecatory  words  of  farewell,  received  Mar- 
gherita's  stiff  curtsey,  looked  askance  at  Mar- 
rina's  rigid  back  and  forbidding  aspect,  and 
departed  for  Pra  Anselmo's  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind. 

However,  on  his  next  journey  to  the  assist- 
ant priest's,  Margherita  awaited  him  at  the  lit- 


tle walnut-tree,  smiling  and  eurtesying,  with  a 
gift  of  silk  lace  and  one  of  Rosita 's  stiff  en- 
trancing nosegays  for  the  Lady  Mayoress.  \o 
mention  was  made  of  Giovanni,  l)ut  the  Mayor 
was  mollified  and  quite  forgave  Margherita 
her  sullenness  of  the  preceding  day.  There- 
after, Marrina  was  always  on  the  terrace  ready 
for  his  caress,  her  silvery  fur  shining  in  the 
sunlight,  an  extravagant  silken  bow  at  her 
I)roud  throat;  and  Margherita  plied  the  Mayor 
with  iced  drinks  and  thin  wafers,  and  once  a 
red  earthenware  platter  of  yellow  and  blue 
j)lums  from  her  own  pet  tree  in  the  garden. 

A  week  had  thus  gone  by  when  suddenly 
one  memorable  afternoon  a  sad-eyed  Margher- 
ita greeted  the  Mayor  at  the  front  of  her  little 
te:  I'aee  with  the  news  that  Marrina  was  missing. 
Away  went  dignity  to  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven! Off  came  the  Mayor's  tight  checkered 
neck-scarf  and  down  he  went  on  his  knees  in 
Margherita 's  garden,  crawling  about  among 
the  gourd-vines  and  the  peas  and  asparagus  in 
a  vain  search  for  his  beautiful  pet.  Compelled 
at  last  to  give  up  the  fruitless  quest,  he  took 
an  unhappy  leave  of  Margherita,  promising 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  road  to  the 
Padre's.  The  valley  of  the  little  Bisagno  was 
bright  with  the  gaudy  petticoats  of  peasant 
women,  standing  ankle-deep  in  soap-suds  and 
pounding  their  wash  with  thick  wooden  batons 
against  the  stone,  but  there  was  no  silver-fur- 
red Marrina  watching  them  lazily  from  her 
turquoise  eyes,  and  the  Mayor,  hot  aiul  breath- 
less, was  presently  arriving  at  the  door  of  the 
old  priest  in  much  too  disgruntled  a  temper  to 
receive  with  his  usual  equanimity  his  old 
fi-iend's  affectionate  reproach  for  his  not  hav- 
ing made  use  of  a  brougham  on  such  a  long 
journey. 

Margherita 's  grave  countenance  broke  into 
a   smile  when  the  Mayor's  back  was  turned. 
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The  disappearance  of  Marrina  worried  her  not 
at  all.  Marrina  had  ventured  forth  before  this 
and  Margherita  knew  the  very  path  her  feet 
took.  But  the  Mayor's  evident  sorrow  and 
dismay  boded  good  for  Margherita 's  designs. 
Did  not  old  Teresa  down  the  road  have  a  son 
who  was  in  prison  with  Giovanni?  Could  she 
not  be  inveigled  into  a  pretence  that  she  knew 
Marrina 's  whereabouts  and  would  "find"  her 
for  a  consideration?  and  when  they  were  on 
the  high-road  to  the  prison,  she  and  Teresa  and 
the  Mayor  and  lovely  Rosita — would  it  not  be 
possible  to  convince  him  that  two  locks  yielded 
as  easily  as  one?  Margherita 's  eyes  gleamed 
greedily  in  the  gloaming.  Well — she  must  pre- 
pare manestra  for  Rosita,  but  to-morrow — to- 
morrow— . 

Late  that  evening,  when  Margherita  slum- 
bered heavily  with  her  greying  hair  in  two 
coarse  braids  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  firm 
mouth  relaxed  into  more  youthful  lines,  Rosita 
bound  her  sbining  head  in  a  thin  pezzotto  veil 
and  stole  out  into  the  fragrant,  moonlight  night 
to  do  a  commission  that  had  been  the  subject 
of  her  thoughts  all  day.  It  was  a  rarely  beau- 
tiful night  even  for  Italy  where  nights  are  full 
of  charm  and  witchery.  A  round  white  moon 
hung  low  in  the  sky,  flooding  the  marble  city 
with  pale  radiance  and  etching  the  black 
cypress  trees  with  silver.  There  was  a  ragged 
road  of  silver  across  the  distant  bay  and  a  sil- 
ver sail  upon  the  water.  The  tall  spires  and 
shining  white  domes  loomed  mysterious  and 
beautiful  in  the  pale  half-light.  The  little 
villas,  crowding  each  other  in  slumber,  were 
steeped  in  a  very  heaven  of  fragrances.  From 
some  hidden  gondola  a  pure  tenor  voice  floated 
out  in  the  warm  air  and  became  part  of  the 
night,  "0  moon  of  my  delight,  that  knows  no 
waning." 

Love  lent  Rosita  wings  as  she  clutched  the 


disguising  veil  tighter  about  her  throat  and 
hurried  through  the  night.  Certainly  this  gra- 
cious moon  must  not  fade  ere  her  mission  was 
accomplished.  Past  the  sleeping  villas,  up 
steps  to  the  highroad  that  looked  upon  the 
wide  Bisagno  valley,  its  dwindling  stream  still 
flecked  with  the  grey  foam  of  soapsuds,  on 
through  the  darkness  that  shimmered  some- 
times into  the  silver  splashes  of  olive-trees,  un- 
til at  last  she  stood  beneath  tlie  porch  of  Fra 
Anselmo's  cottage.  A  low  call  brought  the 
old  man  to  his  balcony  and  Rosita  was  soon 
blinking  in  the  candle-light  of  the  Padre's 
study. 

"It  is — it  is  a  letter  I  would  like  written," 
she  blurted  forth  nervously,  for  the  Padre  was 
also  the  scrivano  of  the  district  and  had  labori- 
ously indited  many  a  love-letter  for  the  simple 
Genoese  maidens.  Ere  the  old  man  could  re- 
ply, from  the  shadowy  corner  a  portly  little 
figure  arose  and  came  into  the  circle  of  candle- 
light. 

"A  moment,  Signorina,"  said  a  cheerily 
pompous  voice,  "If  it  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
love-letter" — Rosita  could  hear  his  low  chuckle 
■ — "it  is  not  fair  that  others  should  hear  what 
was  meant  only  for  the  ears  of  one!" 

Fra  Anselmo  twinkled  at  the  girl's  blushing 
confusion,  but  he  boAved  low  and  solemnly  and 
effected  his  courtly  introduction.  "Your 
Honor,"  he  said,  "was  pleased  to  listen  this 
afternoon  to  the  recital  of  the  love-story  of  a 
little  fioraji,  Rosita,  la  belle  dei  Portici.  It  is 
she  in  person.  Figlia  mia,  His  Worship, 
Genoa's  Mayor!" 

Poor  Rosita !  And  yet  fortunate  Rosita ! 
She  little  knew  how  lovely  she  was,  there  in 
the  candle-light  of  the  musty  old  study,  the 
crimson  scarf  slipping  from  her  sliining  hair, 
her  mouth  drooping,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  that 
wistful  appeal.    If  the  ears  of  the  Mayor  were 
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large  to  receive  the  woes  of  the  citizens,  his 
heart  was  not  disproportionate,  for  right  into 
it  in  that  moment  of  silence  walked  pretty 
Rosita,  and  though  she  knew  it  not  the  key 
turned  that  instant  in  the  prison  door. 

The  two  old  gentlemen  plied  her  with  ques- 
tions of  the  flower  selling,  of  Margherita,  of 
Marrina. 

''Ah,  the  beautiful  one!"  said  the  little 
Mayor,  sorrowfully,  "she  has  left  us  and  'tis 
unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  see  her  again,  for 
she  needs  but  to  appear  with  her  majestic  air, 
her  silvery  fur  and  her  wonderful  turquoise 
eyes,  to  have  men  realize  her  distinction  and 
her  value.  I  shall  give  notice  of  a  large  re- 
ward to  tempt  the  finder,  but  I  have  little 
hope  of  seeing  her  again." 

Rosita  held  her  peace,  for  she  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Margherita  to  enter  into  anj^  dis- 
course on  tlie  subject  of  Marrina.  But  while 
the  old  priest  pulled  forth  his  treasures  of  an- 
cient books  and  musty  atlases  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  guests,  anxiety  grew  within 
her  for  the  fate  of  the  letter  which  she  had 
set  her  heart  on  despatching  to  Giovanni  that 
evening.  She  feared,  too,  that  Margherita 
might  awake  and  find  her  gone.  At  last  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"Padre  mio, "  cried  poor  Rosita,  plucking 
nervously  at  the  old  man's  sleeve,  "I  must  go. 
Margherita  does  not  know  I  am  here.  I  must 
go  and  perhaps — perhaps  I  may  come — to-mor- 
row—  " 

"But  the  letter,  bambino,"  put  in  the  old 
man  eagerly,  feeling  for  the  poor  little  thing's 
disappointment. 

Now,  even  the  civic  dignitaries,  given  per- 
haps to  a  certain  pomposity  of  mien  and  man- 
ner, must  sometimes  waive  the  formalities  and 
have  their  little  joke.  So  in  the  embarrassed 
silence  of  the  moment  fell  the  Mayor's  voice, 


taut    with    effort   to    repress  his   chuckle.  .  ''I 
will  write  that  letter  for  you,  Signorina." 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  appeared  more  ill 
at  ease  then,  Rosita  in  her  blushing  confusion 
or  the  old  priest,  fussing  and  fidgeting  at  this 
untimely  appropriation  of  his  task. 

"More,  I  will  take  the  words  from  your 
mouth,  Signorina,"  continued  the  Mayor,  jocu- 
larly, dipping  pen  in  ink  and  proceeding  to 
write,  "Like  this' — you  see — ." 

Rosita  watched,  open-mouthed. 

"And  you  shall  affix  your  signature,  Sig- 
norina," taking  the  girl's  slender  wrist  in  his 
big,  plump  hand  and  placing  the  pen  in  her 
fingers.  Dumbly,  Rosita  places  her  cross  be- 
neath the  script. 

"Now,  my  good  Padre,"  says  the  Mayor, 
with  a  flourish  of  the  sand-box  over  the  paper, 
"do  you  glance  over  this  epistle  to  verify  its 
correctness  and  the  fee  is  yours." 

Gratified,  the  old  man  seizes  the  paper  and 
reads.  Bewilderment,  incredulity  and  delight 
chase  each  other  across  his  seamed  old  face. 
■He  folds  it,  hands  it  to  Rosita. 

It  is  a  warrant  for  Giovanni's  release. 

Three  days  later,  in  the  golden  heat  of  late 
afternoon,  the  portly  figure  of  the  Mayor  ap- 
peared on  the  cobble-stone  road  leading  to 
Margherita 's  villa.  His  pudg.v  hands  were 
knotted  tight  across  his  ample  chest,  his  brist- 
ling moustaches  v/ere  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing with  startling  rapidity  between  his  teeth, 
for  the  Mayor  was  making  an  awful  effort  to 
preserve  his  gravity  in  the  face  of  what  he 
knew  would  prove  to  be  an  almost  unbearable 
merry  scene.  He  was  so  much  in  earnest  over 
this  effort  that  his  beetling  brows  were  drawn 
together  in  a  black  and  forbidding  frown.  He 
knew  that  Margherita  would  be  waiting  for 
him,  all  smiles  and  gratitude,  that  Rosita 
would  be  tiiere  on  her  lover's  arm,  all  smiles 
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and  blushing  confusion.  No  doubt  Fra  An- 
selmo  would  be  there  too,  rejoicing  in  the  gen- 
eral rejoicing,  and  lending  the  young  couple 
his  blessing.  The  Mayor  chewed  violently, 
making  hideous  grimaces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  greeted  his  eyes 
when  at  last  he  dared  to  raise  them,  was  nei- 
ther Margherita's  crimson  homespun  gown  nor 
Rosiita's  crown  of  black  hair  shining  in  tlie 
sunlight.  Down  the  ragged  brick  pathway  be- 
tween the  colorful  masses  of  red  and  white 
camellias,  came,  majestically,  the  large,  silvery- 
furred  Marrina,  her  blue  eyes  gleaming  with 
a  new  pride,  carrying  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck  a 
miniature  replica  of  her  beautiful  self.  There 
were  three  other  kittens  in  her  litter,  but  Mar- 
rina had  apparently  settled  within  her  own 
mind  which  one  should  be  her  gift  to  the 
Mayor.  She  dropped  the  kitten  at  his  feet,  saw 
him  stoop  and  pick  up  the  lovely  little  crea- 
ture, then  turned  and  walked  contentedly  back 
up   the   path.     On   the    terrace   Giovanni,   the 


fiery-eyed,  the  beautiful,  and  his  Rosita  smiled 
into  each  other's  happy  eyes.  Fra  Anselmo 
rubbed  his  old  hands  delightedly  and  wagged 
his  head  in  true  wonderment  at  such  wisdom 
in  a  feline;  but  Margherita,  having  dropped 
her  low  curtesy  to  the  Mayor,  stepped  inside 
her  low-ceiled  kitchen  and  rummaged  among 
the  contents  of  the  cupboard  for  a  piece  of  fish. 
Perhaps  she  felt  that  Marrina  did  not  part 
so  easily  from  the  little  one  of  her  heart ;  or 
perhaps  she  merely  thought  that  such  a  diplo- 
matic stroke  should  be  rewarded.  For  thus 
had  Marrina,  most  sagacious  of  cats,  won  for 
Margherita  a  valuable  friend  in  the  years  of 
her  declining;  assisted  in  bringing  Rosita 's 
romance  to  a  happy  ending;  and  crowned  her 
achievements  with  the  presentation  to  her  mis- 
tress of  a  most  timely  gift — for  what  of  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  in  a  villa  bereft  of  young 
things? 

Note :  The  author  acknowledges  her  in- 
debtedness for  some  descriptive  detail  to  Mrs. 
Comyns  Carr. 
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JOURNEY'S    END 


A  single  rider  emerged  from  the  tangled 
growth  of  tiie  forewt  and  wearily  dismounted, 
giving  the  horse  his  rein.  Before  him  a  little 
lake  lay  like  a  silver  shield  in  the  hollow  of 
the  shadowy  hills,  flecked  with  purple  and 
orange  by  the  rising  sun. 

The  man  was  tired.  With  his  horse  and  his 
leathern  wallet  he  had  crossed  a  continent  by 
long  and  terrible  stretches,  biding  the  day 
in  some  nauseous  hiding-place,  and  riding  in 
fear  and  the  extreme  of  physical  discomfort 
tiirough  countless  nights  that  made  him  shud- 
der at  their  remembrance  like  an  evil  dream. 
Somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  tortured  mind 
lay  a  confused  impression  of  a  stifling  night, 
a  crowd  of  roysterers,  a  whispered  slander,  a 
blow, — then  darkness  and  a  liubbub  of  excited 
voices  and  hysterical  shrieks.  Friends  had 
assisted  him  on  his  way,  for  the  other  man, 
in  falling  had  struck  his  head  and  was  in  dan- 
ger of  death.  Tiie  morning  found  him,  haggard 
and  years  older  by  the  telling  strain,  with  a 
horse  beneath  him  and  money  in  his  purse,  one 
of  the  mad  seekers  carried  on  to  California 
by  the  resistless  impetus  of  the  gold-hunt. 

Now  at  dawn,  at  the  end  of  this  inexpres- 
sible ordeal  he  found  himself  in  this  secret 
nook  of  Paradise,  where  Eve  might  have  wan- 


dered and  angels  strayed.  Behind  him  was 
^ordiidness  and  ruin;  ahead  stretched  long 
vistas  of  unlimited  opportunity  in  a  country 
that  was  largely  virgin.  So  that  in  his  heart 
was  peace,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  and  his 
eyes  shone  out  of  the  grimy  face  with  a  stead- 
fast light. 

Suddenly  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  sil- 
houetted one  solitary,  motionless,  bronze  figure, 
seated  on  a  horse  that  might  have  rivalled 
Bucephalus.  One  by  one  the  silent,  terrible 
redskins  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  ominous 
hill.  The  unsuspecting  white  man  below  turn- 
ed towards  the  glowing  East  and  for  a  moment 
was  stunned'  by  the  barbarous  majesty  of  the 
splendid  savages,  carved  against  the  flaming 
pageant  of  the  sky. 

Then  the  arrows  of  the  Indians  took  flight. 

Ten  minutes  later  there  was  no  sound  to 
break  the  unrufl'led  calm  of  the  lovely  valley. 
In  the  wet  grass  by  the  margin  of  the  peaceful 
little  lake,  lay  the  man  who  had  fled  from  jus- 
tice, a  score  of  arrows  still  quivering  where 
they   had  sh-uck  and  his  half-parted  lips  still 

smiling. 

Peggy  Meehan. 

Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls. 
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DEATH  OF  MOTHER  M.  ISIDORE 


The  following  words,  reminiscent  of  one 
who,  after  a  pei-iod  of  suifering  extending  over 
many  years,  passed  to  her  reward  on  March 
24th,  gives  a  pictnre  at  once  graphic  and  i'deal 
— just  tlie  one  her  friends  would  have,  but  none 
could  draw  with  the  insight  and  skill  of  the 
writer,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Bottomley : 


It  is  not  often  that  the  passing  of  a  gifted 
and  admired  friend  moves  one  to  nothing  but 
pure  thanksgiving,  yet,  I  think  that  must  be 
what  the  announcement  of  Mother  Isidore's 
death  produced  on  all  sides. 

To  hear  that  shie  was  stilfl  "cheerful  and 
hopeful"  in  1925,  though  year  by  year  every 
avenue  of  relief  had  been  pitilessly  closiing  it- 
self against  her,  simpdy  means  that  her  fine 
soul  was  being  liberated  at  last  with  the  blessed 
passport  of  a  true  martyr;  and  who  can  grieve 
wlien  death  brings  that  Viaticum  to  crown  a 
life  of  heroic  submission? 

I  have  ineffaceable  memories  of  the  mid- 
summer holiday  in  1918  we  spent  together  at 
Niagara.  One  does  not  walk  day  by  day  in  a 
convent  garden,  arched  by  the  'Rainbow'  and 
S'plasihed  witli  the  wind-tossed  spray  by  the 
Palls;  wit'h  the  diapason  of  their  grand  plain 
chant  forever  in  one's  ears,  and  with  all  the 
delights  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula, — the  vivid 
kitchen-gardens,  the  teeming  orchards,  the  al- 
luring vineyards,  the  bird«  and  the  flowers; 
the  eventful 'sunshine  and  the  enchanting  moon- 
light as  a  setting  for  one's  intercourse,  with- 
out revealing,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
whatever  there  may  be  to  reveal,  there  where 
one's  treasures  have  been  "laid  up." 

Nothing  is  so  interesting  to  the  privileged 
secular  visitor  as  the  discovery  that,  underly- 
ing the  apparent  uniformity  of  religious  com- 
munities of  men  and  women,  is  an  almost  start- 


ling variety  of  liuman  types  and  temperaments, 
reaching  with  corresponding  differences  to  the 
same  religious  routine.  Outsiders  are  far  too 
apt  to  think  that  a  formulary  effaces  indivi- 
duality, whereas  in  an  atmosphere  such  as  the 
I.B.V.M  at  all  events,  has  created,  the  rule  and 
dress  seem  rather  to  be  enclosures  which  safe- 
guard the  personality  of  each  member  from 
the  vitiations  of  the  world's  conventions,  I 
have  spent  many  a  happy  hour  in  many  a  hai>py 
convent  enjoying  these  surprises  of  feminine 
diversity  behind  an  external  conformity.  To 
feed  the  friendly  chickens  at  a  noon  recrea- 
tion wntli  M.M.  Angels,  inspecting  tlie  ripening 
patches  of  gilowing  tomatoes,  and  tlie  bulging, 
naked  shoulders  of  giant  pumpkins  lazily  lying 
in  the  sun  as  we  picked  our  way  to  tlie  expe- 
diently remote  poultry-run,  was  not  less 
charming  nor  uplifting  than  the  frequent  ex- 
cursions into  high  and  holy  realms  which  al- 
ways resulted  from  M.  Isidore's  tap  on  my 
door,  or  when  we  strolled  in  groups  under  the 
shade  trees  on  the  peripatetic  side  of  the  gar- 
den. It  always  seemed  to  me  that  everybody 
enjoyed  and  appeared  to  benefit  by  those  con- 
versations, as  ea«h  of  i.s  used  to  produce  from 
our  private  hoard  something  new  and  useful 
to  another,  and  though  the  work  of  the  Des- 
troying Angel  was  perceptible  even  tlien  in 
the  encroachments  the  eruel  malady  was  mak- 
ing on  Mother  Isidore's  nerves  and  appearance, 
no  one  was  cheerier  or  happier  than  she  was 
on  the  days  when  she  was  able  to  be  with  us. 
It  was  her  environment  which  kept  her  alive; 
the  environment  of  a  household  wliere  no  one 
owes  the  other  anything  but  "to  love  one  an- 
other." I  used  to  think  that  she  was  (i('ei)]y 
impressed  with  this,  for  she  had  a  passionate 
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devotion  to  the  T.B.V.M.,  and  used  to  <j:1ow  with 
pride  and  enthusiasm  when  she  talked  about 
it.  Her  fine  artistic  temperament  and  her  bril- 
liant musiical  gifts  made  enthusiasm  inevit- 
able, and  as  perilous,  no  doubt  for  her  as  it 
always  is  to  those  who  "have  mus;ic  in  their 
soul's";  but  T  noticed  from  the  first  that  she 
did  not  fritter  hers.  She  had  invested  it  once 
for  all  in  a  religious  allegiance,  and  it  grew 
and  overflowed  within  fixed  limits  always. 

Sometimes  no  doubt  there  is  danger  in  look- 
ing baok  for  those  who  have  set  their  hand  to 
the  votive  plow,  but,  there  are  some  whose  con- 
secration to  religious-  'life  is  entirely  an  affair 
of  sacrifices  ahead;  whose  youthful  vows  are  a 
sort  of  promissory  note  to  be  paid  with  over- 
whelming interest  in  the  years  to  come  witli  a 
mature  body  and  a  disilliusioned  mind.  And 
I  often  felt  that  Mother  Isidore  was  one  who 
if  she  had  died  in  the  novitiate  could  never 
have  known  what  the  content  of  her  vows 
might  be ;  and  might  easily  have  believed  that 
the  "childish  things"  she  liad  put  away  w^ere 
the  esiseiitial  sacrifices  of  a  soul  committed  to 
the  service  of  God.  Instead,  slie  grew  into 
the  fulness  of  mature  womanhood,  expanding 
and  perfecting  the  scope  and  beauty  of  her 
gifts,  diffusing  herself  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
through  an  ever-widening  circle  of  admirers 
and  friends,  until,  at  the  piano,  and  in  all  her 


varied  contacts  with  pupils  and  people,  Hhe 
had  be<;ome  the  living  antithesis  of  thofie  s-plen- 
didly  endowed  women  whose  gifts  are  their 
destruction. 

"It  can  be  done,"  one  siaid,  as  one  listened 
to  her  inspired  playing  so  full  of  feeling  and 
refined  skill,  "a  woman  can  charm  and  uplift; 
can  be  as  sorrow'ful  and  yet  always  rejoicing; 
as  needy,  yet  enriching  many;  as  having  noth- 
ing and  possessing  all  things."  Why  should 
they  ever  stoop  to  conquer  ? 

But  it  was  when  the  previous  gifts  had  to 
go  in  payment  of  the  debt  of  submis'sion  and 
sacrifice  that  one  saw  Mother  Isidore's  ulti- 
mate harvest.  There  was  much  to  look  back 
on  then  when  the  ploughing  was  all  done;  and 
I  think  she  had  great  accesses  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  beatitudes  within  whose  compass 
her  sufferings  so  obviously  brought  her.  She 
could  never  have  known  one  physically  happy 
moment  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  her 
life.  But  she  often  smiled;  and  in  her  Com- 
munity the  Good  Samaritan  is  never  too  busy 
to  turn  aside  and  minister  to  the  prisoner  of  the 
sick-room,  so  her  devotion  to  it  was  reciprocal 
to  the  last.  But  if  she  spoke  to  us  now  she 
would  surely  say,  "If  you  loved  me  you  yould 
be  glad  that  I  have  gone  to  the  Father,"  and 
1  wlio  did  love  her  am  truly  glad.  May  she 
rest  at  last,  in  peace ! 
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A  iNutt*0  irram  of  ieatli 


The  sun  is  setting,  but  the  golden  west 

Has  merged  into  sombre  grey, 

And  twilight  robs  the   slowly  fading  tints 

F'rom  the  departing  day. 

Upon  a  bed  of  pain  I  watch  the  gloom 

Steal  round  me  silently, 

Falling  like  mist,  in  formless  aspect  first, 

But  soon  a  shape  I  see ! 

Hooded  and  shrouded,  'tis  a  gruesome  sight — 

Fleshless  its  bones,  and  drear 

The   eyeless  sockets  and   the   hard   pinched 

face — 
A  thing  to  loathe  and  fear. 
Out  of  the  shadow  it  comes  creeping  on, 
Deepening  the  gloom  for  me  ; 
'Tis  the  dread  Visitant,  too  well  I  know, 
Come  from  yon  shoreless  sea. 
Nearer  he  glides  through  ever-falling  mist 
That  sprays  my  pallid  face; 
His  mission  too,  I  know,  ere  he  will  deign 
His  noiseless  steps  retrace. 
From  out  the  folds  of  his  dark  mantle  will 
A  skeleton,  cold  hand 

Reach  mine  to  lead  me  far  away  from  earth : 
Naught  can  that  touch  withstand. 
In  grinning  mockery  he  seems  to  say: 
Renounce  this  life  and  come  ; 
Leave   friends  and  everything  that  you  hold 

dear, 
This  is  no  longer  home ! 
Can  I  serenely  clutch  that  clammy  hand? 
Can  I  that  form  embrace, 
Ready  to  take  my  heart's  last  drop  of  blood? 


1  watch  his  hideous  face — 

Loaths-ome  'he  is, — but   yet  a  messenger 

To  greet  with  happy  smile ! 

Where   are   my   friends   and  all   tliat   1   hold 

dear? 
I  meditate   a   while 

Upon  the  long,  long  years  now  sped  away. 
Since  home  and  friends  1  left 
To  follow  Him,  Who  now  will  be  my  all. 
When  1  am  whole  bereft. 

Here  is  my  hand,  0  Death!  Take  it  in  thine: 
'Tis  but   a  moment's  space 
Ere  1  behold  my  royal,  heavenly  Spouse 
And  meet  Him  faee  to  face! 
E'en  as  T  gaze  at  the  grim  Visitant, 
The  mist  rolls  soft  away; 
The  shroudings  fall  from  off  that  gruesome 

form, 
A  smile   begins  to  play 
About  the  lips  now  ruddy ;  tender  eyes 
From  out  those  siockets  gaze ; 
A  light  shines  round  the  beautiful  fair  Brow 
Illumining  the  haze ; 
The  pressure  of  a  loving  hand  on  mine 
Sets  my  faint  heart  aglow. 
It  is  my  Spouse  Himself  Who  comes  for  me 
To  take  me  Jiome  I  know ! 

The  golden  west  is  all  aflame  again. 
And  naught  siave  beauty  can  I  see; 
Away  as  if  on  wings  of  love  I  soar! 
0  death,  where  is  thy  victory? 

Retreat,  Loretto  Abbey.  1924.      ^^0^^^^'^  ^' 
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PEACE 


3T  was  eventide.  With  the  dusk  a  soft  and 
tender  melancholy  seemed  to  enfold  the 
familiar  objects,  and  a  sighing,  shivering 
little  breeze  rustled  the  poplars.  Wearily  two 
men  trailed  up  the  hillside  and  paused  at  the 
top,  resting  on  their  staffs.  One  was  a  man  of 
middle  height  and  in  middle  life.  He  wore 
an  aspect  at  once  grave  and  wild,  which  was 
in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  his  companion, 
who  was  tall,  slender  and  seemed  fair,  al- 
most to  effeminacy  in  comparison  with  tht; 
other's  swarthy  darkness!.  He  carried  himself 
with  a  dignity  that  had  in  it  something  of  ar- 
rogance, though  this  was  belied  by  his  eyes, 
which  were  blue  as  the  sea  and  deeply  thought- 
ful and  a  mouth  both  sweet  and  firm. 

David,  the  older  man,  turned  to  Lazarus 
and  his  face  was  stony  in  its  locked  and  ter- 
rible repose.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
refused  themselves.  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  laid  it  on  the  boy's  shoulder  and  his  fine 
head  dropped  on  his  chest.  For  a  moment 
there  was  no  sound  but  David's  laboured 
breathing,  then  with  a  terrible  efll'ort.  Lazarus 
spoke,  a  look  of  ineffable  suffering  in  his  eyes. 

''Peace  be  to  you,  my  brother,"  he  said,  and 
there  was  a  pleading  note  in  his  musical  voice. 
"Look,  David,"  and  turning,  he  pointed  to 
where,  away  in  the  distance,  three  black  crosses 
were  etched  bleakly  against  the  sad  west,  on 
the  summit  of  rocky  Calvary;  "See,  was  that 
in  vain?" 

David  raised  his  tragic  face. 

"Oh,  Lazarus,  you  are  young  and  hopeful. 
I — 1  saw  the  Master  die!" 

"My  friend,  it  is  hard  and  life'  seems  empty, 
but  it  is  only  the  seeming.  Can  you,  can  any 
of  us  believe  that  God  came  down  and  dwelt 


with  us  and  suffered  agony  upon  the  tree,  and 
that  is  the  end?" 

"Lazarus,"  again  David's  voice  was  bitter 
with  pain  and  despair  and  his  dark  eyes 
mournful,  "The  dawn  of  promise  was  fair  in- 
deed, but  look  ye,  even  now  night  falleth 
around  the  lonely  mountain  where  He  died 
between  two  thieves."  A  struggling  animal- 
like sob  broke  from  him,  "The  burden  is  too 
heavy,  my  heart  is  breaking!"  A  light,  that 
is  not  often  seen,  beautified  Lazarus'  face,  but 
he  said  nothing;  tiiere  were  no  words  for  this 
he  knew.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  Presence  near  and 
he  turned.  Silently,  and  apparently  from  no- 
where, a  white-robed  figure  had  appearetl. 
"Peace  be  to  you.  my  brothers,"  said  the 
stranger,  and  His  voice  was  like  the  rippling 
of  water  and  the  singing  of  birds,  with  a  bene- 
diction in  every  syllable.  Lazarus  tingled  all 
over,  his  whole  being  afire  and  athrill  with 
a  strange,  intense  excitement. 

"Peace  and  good  will.  Stranger,"  he  ans- 
wered, then  eagerly,  "Will  You  not  bear  us 
company  on  the  way?  We  go  but  to  a  cottage 
nearby  where  we  may  obtain  food  and  shelter 
for  the  night."  Silently  the  Stranger  glided 
forward,  and  as  He  came  nearer  Lazarus'  heart 
leaped  in  his  throat  and  his  pulses  pounded 
with  a  dizzying,  glorious  exultation.  At  His 
approach  David  turned  a  trifle  surlily,  but  his 
dark,  haunted  eyes  met  those  two  beautiful 
ones,  that  were  wells  of  hunger  and  suffering 
and  love  and  wisdom,  and  involuntarily  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  and  cried  out  passion- 
ately. Still  the  Stranger  spoke  no  word.  At 
their  feet  lay  the  peaceful  valley  «upped  in 
the  shadowy  olive-covered  hills,  beacon  lights 
burning  steadily,   kindly   from   the   little   red- 
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roofed  white  cottages  that  nestled  close  to  the 
earth's  verdant  breasit.  For  a  moment  He  em- 
braced that  lovely  scene  with  His  calm  gaze, 
then  "Come,"  He  said,  and  they  followed  Him 
down  into  the  land  of  promise,  David  and 
Lazarus  walking  as  in  a  dream,  breathing  a  new, 
intoxicating  ether,  while  their  companion 
seemed  to  float. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  He  stopped,  "This 
is  your  destination,"  He  said;  then  very,  very 
softly,  "David — My  son  Lazarus,  know  ye  not 
Me?"     A   blinding  flasih    of    lightning  smote 


them  and  somehow  the  two  disciples  were  on 
their  knees  and  their  grateful  tears  bathed  the 
shining  wounds.  "Peace  be  to  you,  My  chil- 
dren," He  said,  and  when  they  looked  up, 
the  Son  of  Man  was  gone. 

Night  had  fallen  on  Judea,  but  the  crescent 
moon  was  high  in  tlie  heavens,  the  new,  en- 
chanted, young  radiance  relieving  the  black 
crosses.  And  in  the  hearts  of  David  and  Laz- 
arus was  a  new-born  peace. 

Peggy  Meehan. 
Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls. 


CLOSING    ACCOUNTS 


^i  E  Avas  just  a  little  drab  old  man  in  a  faded 
^11  coat  that  the  world  labelled  "failure" — 
one  of  tile  many  who  go  througii  life 
striving  and  striving,  but  never  seeming  to 
reach  anything  higher  than  their  present  lot. 
There  was  a  pathetic  wistfulness  about  his 
faded  blue  eyes;  discouragement  could  be 
Kuspected  in  the  droop  of  the  shoulders  under 
the  old  brown  coat. 

Until  yesterday  his  failure  had  not  been 
made  public  though  many  a  time  his  friends 
had  predicted  with  the  usual  sad  sigh  and 
ominousi  nod  of  the  head  that,  "Mortimer  was 
lo'sing  his  hold  on  business."  But  when  the 
crash  did  come  these  as  well  as  the  world  in 
general,  went  on  their  way  and  promtly  forgot 
hira. 

It  was  a  sad  moment  in  the  old  man's  life 
when  he  tacked  on  the  door  the  neat  little  card 
announcing  to  the  world  that  Mortimer  Bar- 
ton (until  recently  wholesale  tailor)  was  clos- 
ed for  business  and  the  shop  being  taken  over 


by  another  firm,  all  accounts  must  be  paid  at 
once. 

That  evening  as  the  old  gentleman  began 
his  solitary  walk  to  his  still  more  solitary  lit- 
tle flat  at  the  other  end  of  the  city,  liis  mind 
reviewed  back  and  forth  the  events  of  the 
past  few  years.  Being  in  rather  a  dazed  state 
of  mind,  he  scarcely  realized  that  he  was  heed- 
lessly permitting  himself  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  crow^l,  even  when  they,  answering  the 
bell's  summons,  entered  the  little  church  at 
the  corner  of  the  street. 

In  a  vague  way  Mr.  Barton  saw  that  Bene- 
diction was  about  to  begin,  but  liis  troubled 
mind  soon  wandered  again  and  rested  on  his 
present  difficulties,  his  unseeing  eyes  the  while 
gazing  upon  the  Sacred  Host.  Mortimer  never 
knew  distinctly  what  happened,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  asi  the  priest  lifted  This  on  high  he 
could  see  the  Face  of  the  Crucified  looking 
down  at  him  Avith  an  expression  of  concern  and 
tenderness.     He  felt  his  heart  scIoav  Avith  love 
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as  tlu'  SMciTtl  Figure  gradually  came  nearer 
to  him.  At  length  It  approached  close,  close 
lo  where  he  was  sitting.  The  congregation 
(lid  not  exist  for  him  now,  nothing  earthly  did, 
he  was  alone  with  Jesus.. 

Presently  his  Divine  Friend  had  opened  a 
Book  before  him.  A  Book  with  fair  pages, 
illumined  only  by  deeds  of  love  and  faithful- 
ness. Mortimer  gazed  in  w'onder  at  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Book.  Then  he  realized  that  he  Avas 
reading  the  life  account  of  some  good  man. 
"Happy,  hai)py  mortal,"  thought  he,  "to  have 
such  a  record  in  the  Book  of  Life."  But  his 
joy  was  unbounded  when  his  name  shone  forth 
at  tlie  top  of  the  pages. 

He  was  aroused  at  last  by  tiie  commotion  of 
the  departing  congregation.  Where  was  he! 
Then  he  remembered  the  A^ision.  He  rose,  then 
knelt  again.  Father  Moran  passing  througli 
the  church  noticed  him.  As  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  parishioner  to  remain  to  pray 
a  wiiile  after  Benediction,  he  gave  him  just  a 
casual  glance  and  walked  on.  But  soon  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  him  again,  for  the 
old  man  had  arisen,  touched  his  sleeve  and 
made  him  understand  in  a  few  broken  Avords 
that  he  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

The  priest  led  the  way  to  the  vestry  and 
they  sat  down  together.  Briefly  the  old  gen- 
tleman told  of  his  experience  in  the  church  that 
evening. 


In  the  few  questions  he  put  to  him  the 
priest  discovered  that  his  guest  had  been  a 
daily  communicant  for  many  years.  Morti- 
mer felt  wholly  at  his  ease  and  opened  up  his 
heart  to  Father  Moran,  telling  him  the  pitiful 
story  of  a  life  of  failures. 

"I  have  made  little  success  here,"  he  finish- 
ed with,  "but  this  afternoon  has  given  me  a 
h()i)e  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Only  One  Who 
counts,  all  is  not  lost.  Father,  will  you  hear 
my  confession?"  The  priest  agreed  readily, 
and  after  making  his  confession,  Mr.  Barton 
left  the  church,  feeling  happier  than  he  had 
felt  for  many  a  long  year. 

As  he  climbed  the  stairs  leading  to  his 
little  flat  he  felt  a  sharp  twinge  of  pain,  but 
scarcely  noticed  it,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  his 
present  happiness. 

Tlic  following  morning  when  he  was  missed 
from  the  breakfast  table  downstairs,  one  of  the 
other  lodgers  Avent  to  call  him.  A  knock  on 
the  door  failed  to  rouse  him.  It  Avas  repeated 
and  still  no  reply  Avas  heard  from  Avithin.  Then 
the  door  Avas  opened  and  Mortimer  was  found 
lying  on  his  bed,  a  smile  of  peace  and  great  joy 
upon  his  face. 

His  accounts  Avere  closed.  That  there  Avas  a 
great  surplus  to  his  credit,  AA'ho  can  doubt .' 

Catherine  8hea. 
Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls. 
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So  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play  of  Chicago,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
regard  it  in  its  actuality  alone ;  one  must 
also  consider  it  in  its  implications  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  movements  of  which  it  is  a  sym- 
bol and  to  those  phases  of  American  life  which 
it  epitomizes. 

It  is  in  tracing  its  history  and  in  studying 
its  construction  that  one  realizes  keenly  the 
Chicago  Passion  Play  is  an  evidence  of  the 
growing  tendency  toward  religious  drama,  as 
well  as  an  instance  of  the  particular  form 
taken  by  the  Catholic  consciousness  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  restless  seeking  of  an  age  that  does  not 
know  the  fulfillment  propounded  by  St,  Augus- 
tine, when  he  said.  "0  Lord,  from  Thee  we 
came,  and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  we  rest 
in  Thee,"  finds  expression  and  attempts  solu- 
tion in  mystical  drama,  much  of  which  is 
false  and  unsound,  and  represents  a  step  taken 
in  the  dark,  in  an  effort  to  take  one  in  the 
right  direction. 

These  attempts,  made  sincerely  by  those 
who  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  "soul  of  the 
Church,"  or  commercially  by  those  who  would 
turn  to  their  own  account  the  spiritual  yearn- 
ings of  an  unsatisfied  world,  are  more  than 
surpassed  by  the  recent  Renaissance  of  Catho- 
lic religious  drama. 

During  many  years  Oberammergau,— and 
other  Passion  Plays,  not  so  Avell  kiiown,— testi- 
fied to  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Tradition  of 
religious  drama  in  the  Old  World,  but  it  was 
only  in  comparatively  recent  yeava  that    the 


revival  of  the  California  Mission  plays,  the  pro- 
ductions, here  and  there,  of  "Veronica's  Veil," 
and  "The  Upper  Room,"  and  the  establishment 
of  Passion  Plays  in  Los  Angeles,  California  ; 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Madison,  Wiscon-sin ; 
Buffalo,  New  York ;  Washington,  D.C. ;  Wee- 
hawken.  New  Jersey;  and  lioboken,  New  Jer- 
sey, proved  that  the  Cliurch  in  the  United 
States  kept  pace  with  tlie  needs  of  the  times. 

The  Passion  Play  of  Chicago  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  tliis  widely  felt  impulse  towards  the 
re-creation  of  drama  of  the  kind  that  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the 
manner  of  its  production,  on  a  jgenerous  scale, 
is  characteristic  of  Catholicity  in  Chicago. 

In  its  earliest  form,  the  Play  was  given  in 
the  Parish  Auditoriums  of  Chicago  churches 
during  two  successive  Lenten  seasons.  A  re- 
vised and  enlarged  version  was  staged  in  the 
Auditorium  Theatre  during  Lent,  1924,  undei" 
the  auspices  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  which 
sponsored  aii  extended  run  of  the  Play  in  the 
same  Theatre  in  March,  1925. 

A  dramatic,  artistic,  and  aesthetic  triumph 
on  a  stage  that  has  known  stars  of  sucii  mag- 
nitude as  Geraldine  Parrar,  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci,  Enrico  Caruso,  John  MeCormack,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  Eleonora  Duse, — to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  memories  that  constitute  the 
tradition  of  the  Auditorium, — the  Passion  Play 
of  Chicago  owes  the  technical  perfection  of  its 
production  to  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Biidgeman.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  as  dramatic  dir- 
ector, was  distinguished  for  his  vision  in  con- 
ceiving effects,  and  for  his  "infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains"  in  achieving  them.     In  this 
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ho  was  materially  aided  by  the  assistant-direc- 
tor-and-assistant-stage-maiiager,  Mr.  Ray  0'- 
Comiell,  who  in  private  life  is  athletic  director 
at  l^oretto  Academy,  Woodlaw^n. 

The  cast  of  the  play  was  the  focal  point 
of  a  number  of  Catholic  organizations,  whose 
members  contributed  vitally  to  its  success. 
Each  performance  was  accompanied  by  music 
furnished  by  the  Catiiolic  Casino  of  Chicago, 
a  magnificent  male  chorus,  recruited  from  the 
varions  parish  choirs,  and  whose  association  is 
vivified  by  love  of  music  and  by  mu- 
tual friendship.  The  musical  program 
rendered  by  the  members  of  this  group  includ- 
ed a  number  of  selections  from  Gounod  and 
Palestrina,  as  well  as  the  Passion  Play  Music 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Joseph  N. 
Moos,  the  Director  of  the  Casino.  The  haunt- 
ing cadences  of  its  recurrent  motifs  added  to 
the  impressiveness  of  the  production. 

The  actors  were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Joyce  Jvilmer  Players;  from  the  cast  of 
Loyola  Uniyersity 's  "Pageant  of  Youth";  from 
the  Paulist  Fathers'  production  of  ''Veronica's 
Veil";  frofn  the  student  body  of  Mount  Carmel 
High  School,  from  the  pupils  of  Loretto  Aca- 
demy, Wpodlawn,  and  from  the  Hull  House 
Players,— the  latter,  not  officially  a  Catholic 
group,  though  its  membership  is  predominant- 
ly Catiiolic. 

It  ^s  not  alone  as  an  evidence  of  co-opera- 
tion t^etween  diverse  Catholic  groups  that  the 
Passipn  Play  of  Chicago  impresses  one;  the 
component  parts  of  its  organization  serve  as 
well  to  illustrate  the  universality  of  the  Church, 
and  to  stress  a  certain  aspect  of  American  life 
— that  of  a  multi-colored  fabric,  whose  threads 
ar^  drawn  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  threads,  the  first  might  be  said  to 
be  the  Rev.  Casimir  N.  Pijanowski,  author  of 
the  Passion  Play,  and  the  prime  mover  in  the 


effort  to  make  such  drama  part  of  the  Catholic 
life  of  Chicago.  Father  Pijanowski  is  himself 
a  CMcaigoan,  having  been  reared,  educated  and 
ordained  in  that  city. 

The  second  of  the  threads  that  are  woven 
to  form  the  Chicago  Passion  Play,  is  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Bridgeman,  the  dramatic  director. 
Formerly  a  member  of  the  Irish  Players,  Dub- 
lin, and  later  associated  with  Sir  Martin-Har- 
vey and  with  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm-Tree  in 
England.  Mr.  Bridgeman  has,  in  this  country, 
identified  himself  witl:^  numerous  phases  of 
Catholic  dramatic  art. 

Another  thread,  and  one  which  serves  to 
link  the  recent  American  development  of  reli- 
gious drama  with  the  traditions  of  Catholic 
communities  in  the  Old  World,  is  the  presence 
in  the  cast  of  the  Chicago  Passion  Play  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Mayer-Becker,  who  enacted  the  role  of 
Mary  Magdalene  in  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play  of  1910. 

Other  members  of  the  east  represent,  more 
or  less  remotely,  as  many  lands  and  countries 
as  they  do  forms  of  Catholic  activity. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  in  its  connotations  that 
the  Passion  Play  is  of  interest.  As  a  literary 
work  it  is  admirable,  combining  as  it  does  a 
rare  skill  in  the  handling  of  emotion,  a  perfec- 
tion of  detail  in  the  manipulation  of  its  theme, 
and  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
with  which  our  separated  brethren  seem  unable 
to  credit  Catholics. 

The  actual  production  of  the  play  was  satis- 
fying, not  only  for  the  spiritual  values  that  it 
conveyed,  but  also  for  tiie  well-conceived  and 
beautifully-executed  settings;  the  histrionic 
ability  of  the  actors,  and  the  consummate  stage- 
craft that  the  effect,  as  a  whole,  evidenced. 

The  play  opened  upon  a  street  in  Jerusalem, 
just  without  the  house  that  held  the  ''upper 
room."     St.  Peter  and   St.  John  sought     the 
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master  of  the  house,  who  bade  them  enter  and 
prepare  the  Pasch  for  tlieir  Master.  Then  the 
ehild  dis.eiple,  Judith,  seeking  Jesus  of  Nazar 
eth,  interrupted  the  Seribes  and  Pharisees  as 
they  ph)tted  Chrisit's  destructioi\.  Gamaliel 
strove  in  vain  to  dissuade  tlieiu  from  their 
eourse,  but  their  hatred  of  the  '"Propliet  of 
Nazareth"  seemed  augmented  by  t!ie  triumph- 
al entry  into  Jerusalem,  Avhieh  elosed  the  ei)is- 
ode.  •  ' 

Tn  the  following  scene  Mary  Magdalen  and 
the  Holy  Women  intercepted  Judas  on  liis  way 
to  the  Temple,  and  sought  to  learn  his  purpose 
and  bring  him  to  rei)entanee,  but  in  vain. 

The  Sanhedrin  seene  was  renmrkably  effec- 
tive. Tlie  splendour  of  the  Temi)le  of  Jerusa- 
lem formed  a  fitting  background  for  the  arro- 
gant ''judges  of  Israel,"'  who  clamored  for  the 
death  of  Him  Whom  they  mockingly  dubbed 
"the  King  Mes'sias."  The  tottering  form  of 
Annas,  who  seemed  old  in  iniquity,  contrasted 
with  the  active  malignance  of  Shammai,  and 
of  Caiaphas,  who  urged  : 

"Delay  not,  I  repeat!  The  matter  allows  of 
no  delay!  Followers  He  nuiy  have  that  con- 
tinue to  flock  to  His  side  from  Idumea  and  the 
wilderness  on  the  south;  from  Perea  and  Deca- 
polis  on  the  west, — yes,  even  from  the  heathen 
districts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  nortli — but 
we  have  the  law  in  our  hands  and  may  adjust, 
sanction,  and  interpret  the  same  as  we  will!" 

Each  impersonation  was  masterly,  yet  tlie 
most  outstanding  were  those  of  Nicodemus,  by 
Clay  D.  Chunn,  and  Gamaliel,  by  Oren  Lam- 
beau.  The  fire  which  Mr,  Oliunn  portrayed  and 
the  impetuous  Nicodemus  balanced;  the  finish- 
ed artistry  with  which  Mr.  Lanibeau  embodied 
Gamaliel's  caution,  his  concern  lest  "our  ways 
be  not  according  to  justice  and  the  law";  his 
defense  of  Christ,  and  his  hesitancy  to  commit 
himself  as  a  disciple,  all  were  without  flaw. 


hi  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Nicodemus 
and  Gamaliel,  the  "Masters  of  Israel"  conclud- 
ed their  ungodly  bargain  with  Judas,  and  the 
following  ei)isode  represented  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  a)](l  the  subsequent  apprehension  by 
the  mob,  which,  led  by  Judas,  swirled  horribly 
about  the  Patient  Figure  of  Our  Lord. 

Christ's  condejnnation  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
during  the  meeting  of  which  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  protested  incessantly 
against  the  injustice  and  illegality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  finally,  proclaimed  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  "King  Messias,"  thereby  incurring 
the  curse  of  the  Council — which  Gamaliel 
would  not  join  in  pronouncing,  though  neither 
did  he  withdraw  from  the  Sanhedrin  with  the 
others — was  followed  by  Judas'  despair  in  tlio 
Temple;  and  by  the  Pilate  scenes.  During  the 
latter  Mr.  Maurice  Cooney  gave  a  moving  and 
satisfying  interpretation  of  the  Roman  procur- 
ator. Particularly  artistic  was  the  manner 
in  which,  after  wasihing  his  hands,  lie  shook 
them,  flinging  the  water  over  the  mob,  as  he 
ciharged  them : 

"I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  Just 
Man;  look  ye  to  it!" 

In  this  same  seene  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  in 
his  eloquent  defense  of  Christ,  .gave  voice  to 
the  most  striking  lines  of  the  entire  play : 

"Of  a  surety,  there  be  no  disease  of  body, 
nor  anguish  of  spirit,  nor  yet  bruise  of  heart, 
which  He  hath  not  healed  and  soothed !  Ye 
men  inconstant !  For  which  of  these  good 
works  do  ye  crucify  Him?" 

The  Passion  Play  proceeded  through  the 
tensity  of  the  Cenacle  scene,  in  which  the  Bless- 
ed Mother  comforted  the  repentant  St.  Peter, 
and  Veronica  showed  her  Napkin  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  to  the  stark  tragedy  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. 

Three  crosses  were  silhouetted  against  the 
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lowerinig  siky,  across  which  lightning  flashed 
ominously,  while  Our  Lord's  Last  Words  t^o  the 
Sorrowful  Mother  who  stood  beneath  the  Cross 
with  St.  John,  were  punctuated  by  the  rend- 
ing bursts  of  thunder  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
earth's  upheaval. 

This,  and  the  earlier  scene  of  Judas'  despair, 
in  which  the  Veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent  to  re- 
veal a  vision  of  the  True  Cross,  were  not  only 
singularly  beautiful  from  the  spectacular  view- 
point, but  were  also  vivid  instances  of  the  skill 


with  which  the  Director  created  atmosphere  to 
refleet  the  mood  of  the  drama. 

To  afford  a  clear  realization  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  Lord ;  to  stimulate  and  sustain  the 
fervor  of  Catholics,  and  to  bring  the  world  in 
general  closer  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  mani- 
fested in  His  Church — these  are  some  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Passion  Play,  which  was,  in 
addition,  a  living  illustration  of  the  canon  that 
the  greatest  Art  is  that  nourished  by  Faith  as 
well  as  by  genius,  and  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  God  Who  gave  Art  to  mankind. 


3Pf r  (Erurpm 

No  embassage  from  Heav'n  had  e'er 
Revealed'  to  me  His  Face; 

I  had  not  heard  His  accents   'mid 
The   whisperings   of   grace: 

But  once  T  climbed  a  desert  height 

Empty  of  all  T  prize — 
And  naught  but  a  stark,  wooden  cross 

Between  me  and  the  skies. 


Since  then  His  form,  His  face,  His  voice 

I  everywhere   dis'cern ; 
I  need  not  take  the  Emmaus'  road 

That  my  cold  heart  may  burn. 

-C.A.C. 
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A     PROVIDENCE     AFTER     ALL 


3T  was  a  fine  summer  evening  and  Police- 
man O'Reilly,  otherwise  "No.  298,"  of 
the  Boston  Police  Force,  was  leisurely 
pacing  his  beat.  He  had  done  nothing  more 
thrilling  that  day  than  kill  a  few  flies,  so  he 
was  not  feeling  very  ambitious. 

He  turned  the  corner  of  Rose  avenue,  and 
just  as  he  did  so,  two  little  ragged  boys  ran 
full  tilt  into  him.  Not  far  behind,  a  large, 
angry,  untidy  woman  panted.  In  her  hand  she 
held  a  broom  which  she  flourished  from  side 
to  side. 

"Eh,  an'  what's  this?  It's  near  knocking 
me  breath  out  ye  be,  ye  young  rascals!"  Say- 
ing this,  he  caught  one  of  the  culprits  by  the 
arm,  gave  him  a  good  shaking  and  several 
cuffs,  and  was  just  going  to  release  him  when 
a  slirill  peevish  voice  said:  "  'Rlest  'em,  Otfi- 
cer.  Stick  'em  in  the  coop.  It's  takin'  a  pie 
from  under  me  very  nose  they  was.  Away  with 
'era.  Take  'em  off  to  the  Jail,  the  young 
thaves!" 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Micky,  plase  sor." 

"And  the  wee  fellow?" 

"Jimmy,  Mr.  Officer." 

' '  The  soize  of  ye  to  be  stealing  pois !  Most 
loikely  ye 're  a  hardened  young  scamp.  Come 
on  the  both  of  ye,  I  can't  be  spending  me  toime 
gossiping  loi'ke  an  old  loidy.  It's  to  the  Jail 
ye '11  be  goin'  this  trip,  sure." 

So  saying,  he  grasped  the  boys  by  their 
arms  and  hurried  them  along  the  street.  Peo- 
ple stopped  to  look  at  them ;  children  left  their 
games  to  follow  the  two  miserable  little  prison- 
ers who  cowered  in  near  the  policeman  when 
the  rough  ones  jeered  at  them. 

Jimmy  and  Micky  had  shuddered  on  their 


way  to  prison,  but  not  nearly  as  badly  as  they 
did  that  night  when  the  rats  came  out  to  play 
hide-and-seek  with  one  another  on  the  cold 
cement  floor  oftheir  cell.  Neither  could  sleep, 
of  course,  and  Jimmy,  just  turned  six,  cried 
nearly  all  night  from  fright,  cold,  and  loneli- 
ness. 

Would  daylight  never  come !  It  seemed 
an  endless  age  to  the  little  boys  before  the 
first  streaks  of  grey  marked  the  sky  and  pro- 
claimed that  another  day  was  dawning. 

About  nine  o'clock  an  officer  came  to  the 
door  of  their  cell.  He  looked  at  them  and 
smiled.  Then  he  said :  "So  you're  the  terrilDle 
law-breakers  I'm  to  take  to  court,  are  you? 
Well,  cheer  up  and  come  along." 

Jimmy  was  not  afraid  of  him  and  placed  his 
small  hand  confidently  in  that  of  the  big  man. 
This  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  smiled  at 
Jimmy  several  times. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  court  room  they 
had  to  sit  at  the  back  and  wait  their  turn. 
Finally  they  were  conducted  to  the  front  of 
the  room  and  the  Judge  said  to  Micky : 

"What  are  your  names?" 

"Jimmy  and  Micky  Murphy,  Yer  Honor." 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"I'm  eight  and  Jimmy's  six." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Nowhere,  Yer  Honor. " 

"Have  3^ou  ever  appeared  in  Court  be- 
fore?" 

"No,  Yer  Honor." 
"Where  are  your  parents?" 
"Mother's  dead  and  Pa's  in  jail." 
"Where  do  you  work?" 
"Nowhere,  Yer  Honor." 
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"What  are  you  liero  for?  What  did  you 
do?" 

"Well,  it's  tliis  way,  Yer  Honor.  Two  days 
aigo  I  got  work.  Well,  that  paid  for  supper 
and  beds.  Yesterday  I  walked  all  over  but  1 
couldn't  get  any  work.  T  felt  so  sorry  be- 
cause Jimmy 't  bands  was  all  blue  witli  cold 
and  his  feet  was  near  frozen,  'cause  bis  sboes 
had  big  holes  in  'em.  He  was  cryin'  an'  the 
tears  was  all  frozen  on  his  cheeks.  Then,  Yer 
Honor,  I  thought  how  Mother  wouldn't  like  to 
see  Jimmy  hungry  an'  cold,  so  I  knelt  down 
an'  prayed.  You  see,  a  couple  of  days  ago 
a  good  chap  told  me  about  a  God  tliat  lived 
away  up  in  the  blue  and  loved  little  boys  an' 
would  do  anything  for  'em  iHe  could.  So  I 
prayed,  but  I  iguess  it  wasn't  loud  enough,  fer 
He  didn't  help  us.  Then  I  thought  if  He 
didn't  help  us  I'd  liave  ter  help  myself.  For 
a  long  time  after  that  we  looked  fer  work, 
but  didn't  have  no  luck.  All  the  time  Jimmy 
was  crying  away.  So  T  went  down  the  street 
to  a  store.  Just  inside  tlie  window  was  a  table 
with  about  twenty  pies  on  it,  and  on  another 
table  was  a  lot  of  cakes.  I  looks  around  and 
sees  no  one,  so  I  scoots  to  the  door  and  grabs 
one,  Tiien  the  lady  sees  me  and  I  beats  it  and 
bumps  inter  one  of  yer  cops.  He  was  going  to 
let  me  go  when  the  lady  buts  in  and  tells  him 
the  whole  story,  so  he  brings  me  here  and  puts 


me  in  one  of  the  cells  and  Jimmy  too.    That's 
all,  Yer  Honor,  'cause  you  know  the  rest." 


******* 


"Discharged,  did  yer  say?  Jimmy,  pinch 
me  to  make  me  sure  it  ain't  no  dream.  An' 
we're  to  have  work  all  summer  an'  fall? — and 
yer  going  to  give  us  clothes  and  'dopt  us? 
Pinch  me,  Jimmy,  again.  Ou!  ou ! — say, 
eTimmy,  there's  sure  a  Grod  after  all,  an'  our 
prayer  got  there  all  right." 

Many,  many  years  have  passed  away,  and 
Jimmy,  no  longer  a  small  boy,  but  a  man  of 
thirty-six  years,  has  left  all  to  follow  the  One 
Who  heard  his  childish  prayer  so  long  ago. 
He  has  taken  the  habit  of  the  White  Fathers 
and  is  to  leave  this  afternoon  for  Africa. 
They  are  lucky  heathens  who  are  getting  him, 
for  his  words  are  like  those  of  one  inspired. 
This  morning  he  witnessed  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  Michael  to  the  old  Judge's  daughter. 
Poor  Michael!  He  is  torn  between  sorrow  and 
happiness:  sorrow  at  parting  from  the  beloved 
brother  whom  he  may  never  see  again,  and 
happiness  on  account  of  the  dear  wife  God  has 
given  him.  Unabashed,  the  tears  course  down 
his  cheeks  as  he  whispers  tender  words  of  af- 
fection into  the  ears  of  his  dear  playmate. 
They  talk  till  the  porter  calls  out  the  train 
number.  Then  Jimmy  leans  over  and  kisses 
his  brother,  who  can  only  murmur:  "Good-bye, 
Jimmy  boy,  God  keep  and  love  you,  good-bye!" 

Margaret  Morin, 
Loretto  Abbey,  Senior  Fourth  Class. 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 


LORETrO  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

Patroness   REV.  MOTHER  PULCHERIA. 

Hon.   President    REV.    M.M.    CHRISTINA. 

President    MRS.  JAMES  W.  MALLON. 

First    Vice-President    MRS.  W.  T.  J.  LEE. 

Second  Vice-President    MRS.    V.    A.    McDONOUGH. 

Treasurer    MISS  IRENE  FINN. 

Recording    Secretary     MISS  FLORENCE    DALEY. 

Corresponding   Secretary MISS   MABEL  ABREY. 

Convener  of  House  Committee.  .MRS.    W.    B.    HORKINS. 
Convener    of    Entertainment ..  .MISS   HELEN   SEITZ. 

Convener  of  Membership MRS.  ROBT.  RANKIN. 

Convener  of  Press    MISS  TERESA  LALOR. 

The  next  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
will  be  held  at  Loretto  Abbey  Day  School, 
Wednesday,  April  loth,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the 
members  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Art  hy  Mr.  E.  Wylie 
Grier.  Miss  Kathleen  Gorrie  will  contribute 
some  vocal  numbers. 

***** 

Congratulations  to  the  children  of  St.  An- 
thony's School !  At  the  meeting  of  tiie  Ontario 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Soi;iety 
held  at  Government  House,  Toronto,  they  re- 
ceived great  praise  for  their  share  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  which  they  were  specially  chosen 
to  symbolize  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
***** 

The  death  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Milne,  late  Vice- 
President  of  the  Alumnae,  came  as  a  very 
severe  shock  to  all  her  friends  and  fellow-mem- 
bers of  this  association.  The  Alumnae,  remem- 
bering her  faithful  service  on  the  executive, 
and  her  charming  personality,  wishes  to  con- 
vey its  sincere  sympathy  and  condolence  to  her 
daughter.  Sister  M.  Alicia  of  the  I.B.V.M., 
to  her  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Ridout,  and  to  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Emma  0 'Sullivan,  first  President  of 
the  Alumnae.    May  she  rest  in  peace ! 

<U'  ^  J|{.  4i>  ^ 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  record  the  pass- 
iner  awav  of  one  of  our  oldest  alumnae  mem- 


bers. Miss  Rose  Traynor.  Miss  Traynor  was  a 
pupil  of  Loretto  in  its  early  days  in  Toronto, 
and  had  been  a  staunch  member  of  the  Alum- 
nae since  its  inception,  being  a  faitiifiil  and  in- 
terested attendant  at  all  the  meetings,  where 
she  will  be  sadly  missed. 


*     *     *     * 


Sincere  sympathy  and  condolence  are  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  Mother  Pulcheria  upon  the 
death  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Farrelly  of  Lindsay, 
Ontario;  also  to  the  Institute  of  the  B.V.M. 
upon  the  death  of  Sister  Mary  of  Calvary  and 
Mother  M.  Isidore,  both  of  Loretto,  Niagara 
Falls;  and  to  Mother  Ethna  and  Misses  May 
and  Ilelene  St.  Charles^  upon  the  deatli  of  their 
father;  and  to  the  Misses  Canning  upon  the 
death   of  their  sister,  Irene. 


***** 


The  good  wishes/  of  the  Alumnae  are  extend- 
ed to  Miss  Katherine  Lambe,  whose  marriage 
to  Dr.  John  McKenna  took  })lace  on  Tuesday, 
A])ril  lltli,  at  Holy  Family  Church. 

Congratulations  to  Mrs.  John  Keenan 
(Nora  Teahan)  of  Owen  Sound,  upon  the  birth 
of  a  son ;  to  Mrs.  Leonard  Dandeur  (Victorine 
Rooney)  ui)on  the  birth  of  a  daughter;  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Gage  (Rilla  Devaney)  upon  the  birth 
of  a  son;  to  Mrs.  William  Boyd  (Violet  Mc- 
Causlnnd)  u])on  tlie  birth  of  a  son. 

In  the  recent  survey  of  Child  Welfare  Work 
liekl  in  Toronto,  Miss  Annie  Coxwell,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Big  Si.sters,  re<'eived 
honorable  mention.  Miss  Coxwell  is  an  old 
Loretto  girl  and  a  member  of  our  Alumnae. 
We  congratulate  her  upon  this  appreciation  of 
her  work. 
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LORETTO  NOTES 

Note:  The  January  iwsue  of  Rainbow  car- 
ried no  Loretto  Notesj  other  than  those  which 
referred  more  or  less  directly  to  the  College 
Alumnae,  which  accounts  for  the  early  dates 
in  tlie  following: 

Oct.  25.— A  lecture  by  Mr.  Sheed  of  Catho- 
lic Evidence  Guild,  London,  England.  Winni- 
fred  Gauthier  gives  an  account  of  it  in  this 
issue. 

O'ct.  26. — Basiket-ball  matcli  between  Loretto, 
Brunswick,  and  Abbey  team>s.  Result :  17-5  in 
favor  of  Brunswick,  a  result  so  disturbing  as 
to  sitimulate  the  Abbey  team  in  the  duty  of 
"looking  to  their  laurels."  Congratulations  on 
the  fine  playing  of  our  opponents!  The  chal- 
lenge must  come  from  us  next  time. 

Oct.  31. — ^Hallowe'en — a  date  never  over- 
looked or  half  celebrated  in  'boarding  schools 
thougli  the  rest  of  the  v/orld  should  drop  from 
the  calendar.  "The  Piperss'  Pay,"  prcvsented 
witii  capital  setting  and  a  cast  v/hich  could 
make  the  reputation  of  any  play.  The  char- 
acters assumed  their  parts  with  a  naturalness 
truly  refreshing. 

Nov.  25. — ^A  notable  and  unique  event:  the 
arrival  of  Rev.  Mother  Raphael,  Superior-Gen- 
eral of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  I.B.V.M.,  whose 
Mother  House  is  Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Mother  M.  Borgia, 
former  Provincial  of  India,  and  Sister  M.  Vic- 
toire  of  Australia.  Their  visit  was  an  unmixed 
dielight,  thougli  it  had  one  serious  flaw — its  bre- 
vity. The  remedy  soiggested  for  this  is  that  the 
route  from  foreign  Provinces  via  America  will 
often  be  found  "the  shortest  way  home."  A 
short  account  of  this  visit  will  be  found  in  the 
January  issue  of  Rainbow. 

Dec,  4,  5,  6. — ^Retreat  conducted  by  Rev, 
Father  McCaffrey,  S.J.,  during  which  a  large 
spiritual  harvest  was  gathered. 


Dec.  6. — ^Porty  Hours'  Devotion  made  the 
Altar  the  favorite  rendezvous  for  all. 

Dec.  7,  9. — New®  of  the  deatlis  of  Mother 
M.  Clare  and  Sister  M.  of  Calvary,  both  of  Nia- 
gara Falls.     May  they  rest  in  peace ! 

Dec.  17. — Little  ChildTcn's  Concert  and 
Christmas  Tree — an  annual  blending  of  the  im- 
aginary and  the  real,  almos/t  as  much  enjoyed 
by  those  wiio  look  on  as  by  those  who  are  of  it 
as  well  as  in  it. 

Dec.  18.— A  play,  "The  Christmas  Bride," 
was  staged  with  great  success,  and  before  an 
audience  Avho  paid  the  tribute  of  tears  no  less 
than  laughter.  Congratulations  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  cast  and  to  the  excellent  training 
to  which  each  part  bore  eloquent  Avitness. 

Jan,  13. — Recital  by  ErncvSt  Seitz,  at  Alum- 
nae Meeting,  one  which  was  unique  and  quite 
above  all  comment.  He  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  and  the  honour  of  being  present 
was  deeply  appreciated  by  all. 

Jan.  23. — Annual  holiday  in  honor  of  the 
Foundress  of  LB.V.M.,  Mother  Mary  Ward, 
beginning  with  a  Masis  offered  for  ber  cause, 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  postulator  at  Rome,  and 
ending  with  a  banquet  and  dance. 

Jan.  24. — The  greatest  celestial  phenomenon 
of  late  years,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  occurred 
to-day.  Weather  cloudy,  but  good  view  ob- 
tained when  clouds  rolled  away. 

Same  date — Fine  views  of  Rome  thrown  on 
screen  in  Auditorium  helped  to  console  those 
wlio  would  fain  join  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
City  for  the  Jubilee  Year. 

Feb.  5.' — A  very  touching  and  edifying  let- 
ter came  to-day  from  the  Trappist  Mona-s^terj^ 
"Our  Lady  of  Gethsemane,"  of  Kentucky,  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Rev.  John  Baptist, 
O.C.S.O.,  known  sieventeen  years/  ago  as  Father 
Plante,  S.J.     The  deceased  Father  was  known 
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and  loved  by  many  in  this  part  of  the  world 
and  revered  by  some  as  a  saint.  May  he  reap 
the  full  reward  of  his  holy  life  and  pray  for 
his  friends  on  earth  ! 

Feb.  14. — A  delightful  evening-  spent  with 
"The  Literary"  of  the  Abbey,  who  read  pages 
of  a  class  paper  full  of  local  items  spicy  and 
clever,  and  some  witty  stories  which  made  their 
audience  rock  with  laughter. 

Feb.  24.— A  play,  "The  Bride's  Maids' 
Party,"  given  by  the  Second  Unit  of  C.C.S.M.C, 
the  proceedis  of  which  discharged  the  balance 
of  indebtedness  for  Student's  room  at  China 
Seminary.  The  play,  in  spite  of  the  short  time 
allowed  for  preparation,  was  a  success  and  all 
are  congratulated  on  attaining  the  full  objec- 
tive, special  patrons,  who  assumed  the  major 
part  of  the  sum,  particularly. 

March  10. — Sincere  sympathy  is  extended 
to  Mrs.  Coffee  of  Montreal  upon  the  death  of 
her  son  Robert,  who  was  taken  off  in  so  sud- 
den and  painful  a  manner  to-day,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  at  a  hockey  game.  He 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  students  at  Loyola  College, 
and  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him. 

March  17. — ^Someone  has  asked  "if  the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rocks  tlie  world,  what 
about  the  play  that  rocks  the  audience?"  This 
was  in  reference  to  the  one  produced  on  this 
historic  and  national  date,  called  "Too  Much 
Paddy,"  which  at  times  was  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  going  to  be  allowed  to  proceed,  so  per- 
sistent was  the  laughter  at  the  well-played 
roles.  Congratulations  to  every  member  of 
the  cast ! 

March  24.— Mother  M.  Isidore,  after  many 
years  of  suffering,  passed  away  this  morning, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  Our 
Lady  of  Peace,  on  the  beautiful  feast  of  the 


Annunciation.    See  article  in  this  issue  by  Mrs, 
Bottomley. 

March  25. — Evelyn  Lee  gave  a  Recital  this 
evening.  Her  program  comprised  the  follow- 
ing: Ballade,  op.  47,  Chopin;  B  flat  minor 
Sonata,  Chopin;  The  Swan,  Cradle  iSong  and 
Valse  Mignonne  by  Palmgren;  Etude  in  A  flat, 
Moszkowski ;  Concert  Etude  in  D  flat,  Liszt ; 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  13,  Liszt.  Her  play- 
ing is  growing  more  masterful  every  day  and 
she  is  displaying  more  breadth  of  interpretation 
while  retaining  the  sweetness  and  soulfulness 
so  characteristic  of  her  earlier  work. 

April  23.— Rev.  L.  O'Reilly,  D.D.,  of  St.  Au- 
gustine's Seminary,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
this  evening  on  "Lourdes, "  adding  to  a  subject 
so  beautiful  in  itself  the  inspiration  of  his  elo- 
quent words  and  many  views  both  accurate  and 
rare.  His  audience  was  deeply  edified  and 
grateful  to  the  reverend  exponent. 

April  26.— Monthly  Meeting  of  Mission  Cru- 
sade— ^First  Unit  of  Loretto  Abbey.  The  Se- 
cretary's report  proves  that  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  during  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  revolving  around  a  mysterious 
"snow-ball"  which  is  destined  for  some  kind 
of  exhibition  in  the  Holy  City.  Great  enthu- 
siasm is  manifest  in  the  making  of  these  snow- 
balls= — though  the  season  for  such  things  is 
well  in  the  back-ground,  as  far  as  Nature  is 
concerned;  but  the  mere  making  of  them  is  not 
all.  They  have  to  be  rolled  along  until  they 
multiply  their  own  size  indefinitely,  and  the 
bigger  they  grow,  the  happier  are  the  makers. 
They  take  the  present  opportunity  of  thanking 
those  who  have  added  to  the  girth  of  these 
snow-balls  so  generously,  realizing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  true  way  to  increase  happiness 
is  to  share  it  with  others.  Returns  are  not  half 
in  yet,  so  definite  acknowledgements  would  be 
premature,  but  thanks  are  never  so,  and  these 
are  recorded  most  warmly  to  all  benefactors. 
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I      J{eview  of  Books 

The  following  books,  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers,  36-38  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  are  re- 
<;()ininoiided  to  the  readers  of  The  Rainbow. 
Librarians,  please  read  and  enter  some  of  these 
names  upon  your  order  list.  You  wiU  be  more 
than  pleased  with  your  choice: 

Communion  Devotions  for  Relig^ious,  by  the 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  witii 
a  preface  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Le  Buffe,  S.J.  (Net, 
$2.75). 

All  religious,  as  well  as  all  who  desire  to 
vary  their  preparation  and  thanksgiving  devo- 
tions in  keeping  with  the  Liturgy  of  Mother 
Church  and  their  own  frames  of  mind,  as  the 
days  !go  by,  will  give  this  book  a  warm  wel- 
come. Those  who  approacli  the  Holy  Table 
daily  will  find  it  an  indispensable  aid  to  devo- 
tion, providing  as, it  does  108  formulas,  pre- 
faced with  quotations  from  Scripture,  both  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion  and  suggestive  to  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  Besides  those  chapters 
called  forth  by  the  great  feasts  of  Mother 
Churchj  there  are  many  which  are  suggested 
by  such  occasions  as  calamity,  sicknes/Ss  derelic- 
tion of  soul,  stress  of  need  or  desire,  temporal 
or  spiritual.  No  circumstance  or  disposition  is 
forgotten,  so  that  even  those  who  are  indepen- 
dent of  such  helps  asi  the  printed  page  affords, 
are  sure  to  find  the  mere  chapter  headings 
fruitful  of  thought  and  stimulating  to  fervor. 
This  is  the  only  collection  of  Communion  Devo- 
tions arranged  for  Religious  and  directly  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  Religious,  Binding, 
paper,  clearness  of  type  and  dispo-siition  of  mat- 
ter are  witliout  flaw. 


Mary  Rose,  Sophomore,  by  Mary  Mabel 
Wirrics,  author  of  "Mary  Rose  at  Boarding 
School."  12  mo.  cloth,  with  frontispiece.  (Net, 
$1.00;  postage  10c). 

Those  who  were  introduced  to  Mary  Rose 
during  her  first  years  at  Boarding  School  will 
be  iglad  to  follow  her  into  the  delights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  her  Sophomore  days.  They 
will  find  her  very  much  the  Junior  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  with  all  her  former  buoyancy 
of  spirit  and  capacity  for  excitement  and  var- 
iety. The  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  trifling 
and  occasional  episodes  of  convent  life  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  normal  or  ideal  phases,  is,  we 
think,  a  mistake,  no  less  than  that  other  ten- 
dency of  allowing  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
school  life  to  consist  of  disobeying  or  slighting 
the  regulations.  We  could  wish  that  the  cul- 
tural tone  of  the  book  were  a  trifle  higher, 
and  believe  it  could  be  so  without  lessening  its 
appeal  to  youtli.  The  age-old  question  arises 
here:  should  the  reading  of  our  young  people 
be  on  a  line  with  their  present  unformed  taste, 
or  should  it  tempt  that  taste  a  step  higher? 

Short  Character  Studies  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice^  by  Brother  Gabriel,  F.S.C.,  B.A., 
M.Sc,  with  an  introduction  by  Herbert  W. 
Irwin,  B.A,,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co,,  210  Vic- 
toria St,,  Toronto.     (Net,  25c). 

Students  of  Shakespeare,  no  less  than  teach- 
ers, will  hail  this  very  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening study,  the  first  of  a  series  by  a  writer  and 
teacher  whose  power  of  creating  enthusiasm 
among  his  pupils  has  been  remarkable  for  some 
years  past.  The  characters  of  the  play  men- 
tioned— Shylock  and  Portia — are  discus.sed  in 
a  manner  both  simple  and  scholarly.  The 
characterizations  are  clear-cut  and  original, 
leaving  just  the  right  amount  of  margin  to  in- 
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vite  reply  and  challenge  personal  opinion. 
While  taking  into  fnll  consideration  the  wealth 
of  learned  comment  and  opinion  on  the  char- 
acter of  Shylock,  the  author  gives  ns  the  re- 
sult of  investigations  clearly  liiw  own.  He  sides 
neither  for  nor  against  the  Jew,  but  presents 
his  case  in  a  series^  of  steps,  and  draws  such 
logical  and  common  sense  inferences  therefrom 
that  most  of  the  pro'blems  seem  to  solve  tliem- 
selves,  and  the  reader  is  furnished  with  a 
wealth  of  material  for  his  own  investigati(uis. 
The  case  of  Portia  is  especially  interesting  and 
proves  the  author's  exceptional  grasp  of  psy- 
chology. We  recommend  these  two  studies  to 
our  readers. 


THE  RELIGION  I  WANT 

"I  want  tlie  same  religion  tlie  twelve  apos- 
tles had." 

"I  want  a  religion  that  does  not  teacii  one 
day  what  it  will  probably  deny  the  next." 

"I  want  a  religion  whosie  priests  preach 
the  Gospel  and  not  politics." 

"I  want  a  religion  that  will  permit  me  to 
liold  communion  with  my  dear  departed  rela- 
tives and  friends," 

"I  want  a  religion  that  is  equally  accept- 
able to  rich  and  poor,  to  high  and  low,  to  the 
master  and  the  servant,  to  the  king  and  the 
peasant." 

''I  want  a  religion  that  will  give  me  a  plain 
and  reasonable  way  of  obtaining  pardon  for 
my  sins,  and  show  me  bow  I  can  obtain  a  sure 
absolution." 

"I  want  a  religion  which  teaches  that  God 


will  reward  a  man  according  to  his  works,  and 
not  condemn  him  for  what  is  not  his  own 
fault." 

"I  want  a  religion  which  teaches  that  God 
is  good  and  kind  to  all  His  creature's,  that  He 
has  called  men  to  salvation,  and  thus  leaves  no 
man  to  despair." 

"I  want  the  same  religion  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  martyrs  believed  in  who 
were  slain  for  the  faith  of  Christ  during  the 
great  persecutions  of  the  Roman  emi)erors." 


There  is  a  worthy  tendency  nowadays  to 
search  out  and  applaud  tlie  mothers  of  illustri- 
ous men.  There  is  a  rising  inclination  to  de- 
corate the  achievements  of  mothers  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, at  the  true  source  from  which  it 
springs,  the  greatness  or  the  nobleness  of  their 
children.  If  one  could  search  the  hidden  ways 
of  hiistory  and  could  find  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  eminence  and  the  goodness  which  it 
chronicles,  one  would  have  to  pass  through 
many  devious  ways  and  to  spend  weary  hours 
in  exploring  the  hidden  springs  of  character 
and  nobility.  But  through  rough  ways  and 
plain,  one  would  find  that  the  goodness  and 
greatness  which  have  blessed  the  world  come, 
in  most  instances,  through  the  training  of  a  de- 
voted and  prudent  mother. — Father  Garesche. 


Charming  Young  Lady :  The  worst  of  me 
is  that  I  am  so  apt  to  be  run  away  with  by 
an  inference." 

Shy  Young  Man:  "Oh,  bow  I  wish  I  were 
an  inference !" 


Vo»o*o*o*o*o*o*oio*o*o*o*o*o*o»oi 
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God's  myriad  motherless — fain  to  abide 
Neath  the  sheltering  arm  of  their  angel  and  guide; 
While  she,  who  heeds  none  but  a  Heavenly  Call, 
Finds  room  in  her  motherly  heart — for  them  all. 


A  •oto«o«oto«Q*o*c*oto*o*o«g*o*o*c*o*o*o*o*o*o*o*c*o*o*o*o*o*o*o*o*o*o»o*o*o*Q«o«c*o*o*Q*o*o*o*o*o*o*o«otot< 
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Earth's  noblest  thing — a  woman  perfected. 


TORONTO,  JULY,  1925 


No.  8 


K  H 

I  cannot  give 

Aught  to  Thee  save  -what  is  already  Thine. 

The  breath  and  spirit's  flame  by  which  I  live. 

These,  Father,  are  not  mine — 

Not  even  gratitude,  till  Thou  dost  bless 

My  heart  and  waken  it  to  love  and  thankfulness. 

And  yet  Thy  heart 

That  longs  to  hear  me,  "Abba  Father!"  cry, 

Contrives  with  infinitely  generous  art — 

Such  is  thy  Courtesy; — 

To  take  with  sweeter  thanks  than  I  can  show 

As  though  it  were  a  gift,  the  unmeasured  debt  I  owe 

And  when  I  bring 

Oft  grudgingly,  some  trifle  of  the  whole 

*Tis  not  Thy  treasury  I  enrich,  my  King, 

But  my  impoverished  soul, 

Which,  giving,  takes  again  Thyself  as  dower, 

And  hides  its  gifts  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  devour 

— Theadore  Maynard 
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VALEDICTORY 


aUNE  the  5th,,  1925,  has  at  last  arrived! 
We  have  donned  those  white  robes !  We 
carry  itho^e  roises!  We  possevss'  th'at  pre- 
cious iseroll!  All  which  we  have  dreamned  of 
for  so  loinig  aind  thought,  like  aill  casitles  in 
Spain,  could  never  be  actually  realized.  But 
no  !  It  is  not  a  drefam ;  our  castles  are  solid ;  we 
stiand  here  in  tibal  long  eove;ted  place;  that 
place  which  in  prev^ious  years  we  envi'ed  so  to 
tihase  who  filled  it.  And  what  sentinieintisi; 
what  joy;  wliait  extreme  happiniess  we  tliought 
would  be  O'urs  when — if — ^tlie  time  should  ever 
coni'e.  And  it  ha'S  come !  But  what  aire  our 
sentim'ents  now?  W«  are  happy,  yes,  and 
proud!  Proud  of  what  we  have  ^achieved,  bo'th 
for  our  parents'  and  our  teachers'  sakes.  Our 
hearts  throb  witJi  soipreme  joy,  but  deep  with- 
in thioisie  hearts  is  hiidden  a  pain  which  no  words 
can  expresiS',  wthiich  no  oone  can  realize  except 
oine  who  has  experienced  the  peculiar  mingling 
of  joy  and  sadness  which  aic companies  gradua- 
tion. 

We  realize  how  difficult  it  is  for  others  to 
appreciate  our  feelings.  Perhiap-s  to  thiein  it 
i'S  but  a  display  of  sentiment,  a  transitory  emo- 
tion, w'hich  will  soon  be  forgotten.  But  on 
this,  O'ur  graduation  night,  we  affirm  with  im- 
plicit confidence  that  it  is  no  mere  sentiment, 
no  fleetinig  little  thing,  but  that  we  shall  al- 
ways love  and  'be  faithful  to  Lcrettto. 

Our  s'trongiest  aisiauranice  of  thiis,  our  firm 
conviction  of  our  persevering  loyalty,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  never  yet  has  Loretto  had  one  un- 
faithful dauglhter.  The  love  her  graduates 
bear  her  is  thie  highiesft  hionor  she  or  any  eol- 
leige  can  boast  of.    And  we  who  have  had  raany 


nvore  advantages  than  our  predecessorsi  surely 
cannot  fall  beneaith  the  stiandard  set  us.  I 
need  not  mentiO'ni  'these  advantages  whiich  we 
have  shared.  Loire tto's  high  iposition,  h«r  su- 
perior academic  S)tanding',  her  advancement  in 
all  fields  literary,  athletic,  dramatic,  can- 
not be  questioned.  Loretto  is  the  younigest 
of  the  oolleigesi  and  yet  the  one  which  has  per- 
haps acliiieved  most.  Her  reputation  has  spread 
wit)hin  the  laisit.  few  years,  and  when,  later,  we 
wlho  nO-w  stand  here,  return  once  more  to  look 
upon  thois»e  who  lare  filling  our  places.,  we  shiall 
see  Loretto  grown  out  of  childhood,  standing 
in  the  gllory  of  her  maturity,  and  there  will  she 
ever  remain. 

To-ni)g<hit  we  staind  on  t'he  threshold,  the 
threisfhiold  of  life,  I  might  say.  For,  till  this 
nig'ht,  we  have  be'en  guided  by  our  parents 
and  teaichiers.  We  looked  to  them  in  every 
troublei,  in  every  difficulty  we  did  not  feel  cap- 
able oif  conquering  ourselves.  And  these  I'ast 
four  yearsi,  these  four  years  when  we  have 
been  more  or  less  sepiarated  from  our  parents 
and  have  had  a  second  home  in  Loretto,,  have 
meant  more  to  us  than  a!ll  others^  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  eliaraetiers  and  in  the  preparation 
to  go  forth  intO'  the  world  and  prove  ourselves 
ready  to  confront  all  difficulties  and  to  under- 
take every  high  enterprise.  It  can  be  under- 
stood then  why  our  joy  is  checked,  why  we 
are  sad  aind  itimorous.  We  stand  on  the  thresh- 
ihold  h.eisitaiting  whether  to  steip  without  or  to 
withdraw  once  more.  But  life  beckons  us  on- 
ward, with  a  ismile,  and  we  follow.  Yet  that 
smile  is  grim!  It  is  not  the  smile  we  see  when 
our  glance  turns  back  to  those  who  are  bidding 
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us  farewell.  In  that  smile  there  is  kindness 
and  love,  ihappiness  and  sorrow — ^and  it  is  that 
endea^riinig  srwile  which  makes  u»  hesita/te, 
makes  us  lose  our  couraigie  and  feel  thiat  never 
can  we  leave  thioee  loving  arms  to  throw  our- 
selves in/to  th*  coldi,  unfeeling  'ones  w'hiich  tJie 
world  offers  us.  But  we  must  go !  Those  lov- 
ing ones  have  tauglht  us  oourage;  have  made  us 
confident,  and  we  read  ap'proval  on  their 
browis;  approvail  to  go  forth  and  accomplish 
now,  thiat  of  whiioh  they  have  made  U!9  capabiie. 
We  s/ay  farewell^ — land  only  with  those 
words  do  we  realize  what  graduation  means ! 
It  is  tihe  se/paration  from  our  dearest,  our  truest 
and  most  devoted  friends — those  whio  have 
taken  onr  mothers'  places  and  w<ho  have 
spared  no  effoTt,  indeed  suffered  pain  and 
anxliety,  when  we  fell  :^hort  of  their  hopes  and 
refused  tiheir  kindness.  How  sad  it  is  that 
not  till  the  time  of  departure  does  all  become 
clear  and  do  w^e  appreciate  one  another!  So, 
full  of  siorrow  and  joy  we  isay  farewell  and 
step  confidently  beyond  the  gates  of  Loretto. 


Perhiaips  we  sihall  all  travel  in  differenit  dtirec- 
tions;  perhatps  we  may  not  meet  aigaiin,  al- 
thougih  we  shall  aJwa'yis:  'hope  for  tine  best.  But 
though  we  be  far  away  no  distance  will  ever 
separaitie  us,  for  there  is  a  link — a  link  which 
hais  no  end ;  a  Hnk  whdchi  extends  to  the  farth- 
est corners  of  the  earth  and  back  to  Loretto. 
Nothing,  not  even  Death,  can  unclasp  this 
link ;  foir  it  is  love :  Love  for  Loretito  !  And  love 
for  Loretto  mean®  love  for  one's  teachensi,  and 
lo've  for  one  another.  Though  far  away  we 
s/hall  live  together  in  thOugihrt !  We  shall  al- 
ways belong  to  one  family  and  in  our  saddest 
and  our  gladdeisit  moments  there  will  a'l'ways 
be  the  consolation  that  there  is  a  home  ever 
waitinig  with  its  portal's  open  wide,  where  lov- 
ing arms  are  ontsitretched  to  eimbrace  us  with 
warmth  and  smiles  and  loving  words.  There, 
among'Sit  the  truest  of  heartisi,  may  we  ever  seek 
the  happiness  and  shelter  elsewhere  denied, 
while  the  woirld  with  its  shapes  that  appal  and 
affright  us,  sihrinks  back  before  a  higlher  pow- 
er, whi(?h  is  love. 

Camlille  Bllanchard,  2T5. 
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THE    GRADUATES'    BANQUET 


There  are  two  oocasionsi  in  the  life  of  any 
university  cl'aisis  when  it  appears  before  the 
eollegie  as  ,guest  of  honour^ — the  first  time  to 
be  welcomed,  t'he  last  to  be  bidden  God- 
speed'. When  ait  tilre  initiation  banquet  in  the 
fall  oif  1921  the  traditions  of  Loretto  College 
were  exiplained  to  the  "'Insects"  of  1925  they, 
being  rather  isipeedy  animalis,  were  slow  neither 
to  realize  their  privilegeisi  nor  to  make  use  of 
them;  traditions  sieemed  branded  on  their 
browl8,  sio  great  was  the  influence  of  their  imme- 
diate piredeeesisorsi. 

It  wasi  not  until  the  Grraduates'  Banquet 
that  they  realized  that  their  happy  college  days 
were  over  and  gone ;  ' '  giimimering  through 
the  dream  of  thiiUgs  that  were,"  is  t'bat  last 
oieoasion  on  which  2T5  was  the  guest  of  h-onour. 


T'he  elasises  that  had  welcomed  her  were  gone, 
but  those  taking  their  places  had  assembled 
to  wiish  heir  we'll. 

The  hiappy  memories  of  that  event  will  al- 
ways remiain  \Vit'h  2T5,  for  it  did  not  seem 
until  that  evening  that  in  reality  the  ''In- 
sects" of  1921  were  the  graduates  of  1925. 
Nor  unftil  then  did  2T5  realize  w'hat  she  had 
obtained  from  her  four  years'  association  with 
the  college,  for  not  till  tlnen  did  she  realize  all 
her  college  meant  tO'  her — in  the  words'  of 
Sliiakespeare : 

"That  what  we  'have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  Ave  enjoy  it,  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  raick  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue  tihat  poisistession  would  not  sh'ow  us 
While  it  was  ours." 


Jlunqutl 

By  Lola  Beersi,  Alumna. 

At  this  small  desk  'I've  come  to  know 
A  grand  dame  WTote  long,  long  ago, 
And  then,  as  now,  in  a  caprice 
Her  oanddie  flame  felt  its  release 
And  danced  out  to  the  garden  wall 
And  rooted  there,  a.  jonquil  tall. 


I  try  to  write  by  oan/dle-liglit 

In  vain',  in  vain  on  such  a  night — 

Abroad  'a  vagrant  April  wind 

Seekinig  what  misehief  she  may  find, — 

And  tauntingly  I  hear  her  sbout 

' '  Come  out  you,  Yellow  Flame,  come  out ! ' 
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KEEPING    UP  WITH    THE  TIMES 

ISOBEL    GRIFFITHS 


3 


HE  velve.t  curtains  pairted  and  Barby- 
Lou  st'Oiod  laughing  on  ithe  tbres'hold. 
Aiunt  Lin/da  gasiped  and  Henry  rattled 
his  newsipaper  nervou'sly.  ''How  do  you  like 
it,  Aunt  Linda?  Isn't  it  rather  keen?  You 
like  it,  don't  you.  Dad?  Why,  it's  the  laitc'st 
wrinkle."  And  she  piroutted  ou  the  toes  of 
her  dainty  silveir  slippers,  letting  fly  the  looise 
foilds  of  her  creamy  sequin  gown. 

"Wrinkle,  humph!  Well,  that  just  ahout 
describes  it."  And  Aunit  Linda  drew  her 
crocheteid  hlug-me-tlght  closer  around  her  thin 
shoulders  and  'Sihivered  perceptibly.  ''Henry, 
you  are  not  going  to  allow  the  child  to  go  out 
that  way,  are  you?  Why,  if  Sofia  Brewister,  or 
Clara  Beggins  ever  see  Barby-Lou  in  that  get- 
up  I'll  mever  he  able  to  hold  my  head  up  in 
this  town  again." 

"Of  course  I'm  going  out  in  it,  'cause 
there '«  Mick's  horn  now,  and  I  haven't  time 
to  change,"  and  snatching  a  light  wrap  from 
the  chair,  the  girl  darted  out  the  front  door. 
In  a  moment  Mick  Dillon's  roadster  rolled 
down  the  gravel  driveway  and  silence  fell  upon 
the  old  house. 

'Henry,"  Linda's  voice  was  rather  terrible. 

"Now,  Linda,  it's  just  beoause  you're  not 
used  to  it.  If  you  had  lived  in  New  York  as 
long  as  I  have  you  would  be  qui/te  used  to 
keeping  up  with  the  times." 

"If  you  call  that  keeping  up  with  the  times 
I  prefer  to  remain  frightfully  old-fasihioned, 
and  no  one  hais  ever  callled  Linda  Sylvesiter  a 
frump.  I  may  be  old-faishioned,  but  I  aim 
not  medieval.  Barby's  get-uip  was  banbarous 
in  its  lack  of  modiesty.  And  Henry,  I  am  going 
upstairs  and  on  my  bended  knees  shall  I  ask 


the  good  Lord  to  deliver  your  daughter  from 
the  evils  of  the  age  in  which  she  has^  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  young.  My  knees  are  rheu- 
matic, Henry,  but  also  I  shall  a:sk  the  good 
Lord  to  see  that  Barby-Lou  is  elsewhere  to- 
morrow afternoon  when  the  good  ladies  of  the 
Aid  meet  to  discuss  the  wiisidom  of  investing 
in  a  new  vestry  carpet."  And  Aunt  Linda 
swept  out  of  the  room,  determined  to  do  her 
duty  by  the  ohild  so  in  need  of  sipirituail  .guid- 
ance. 

Duty  played  a  large  part  in  Linda  Syl- 
vester's life.  If  ishe  felt  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  perform  a  certain  task,  no  power  of  heaven 
or  earth  could  move  her.  It  was  with  the  same 
determination  that  she  earnestly  .prayed  for 
Barby-Lou 's  welfare,  regardless  of  her  rheu- 
matic kneesi. 

Henry  watched  the  retreating  iback  of  his 
sister  somewhat  dubiously.  He  wondered  if 
he  had  made  a  miista^ke  in  bringing  his  daugh- 
ter on  this  trip.  Aunt  Linda  had  seen  Barby- 
Ijou  as  a  child  and  each  vacation  she  had  asiked 
Henry  to  bring  dear  Barbara  next  time  he 
came  to  Tawny  To;wn.  Henry  Sylvesiter  was 
interested  in  iron  ore  fieldsi  north  of  the  small 
town  and  his  visits  were  'slhort,  'but  quite  fre- 
quent. Tawny  Town  and  New  Yorik !  Well, 
Barfby-Lon  wais  from  New  York.  Henry  let  it 
go  ait  tha!t.  But  'somehow  it  was  rather  hard 
to  ignore  Aunt  Linda's  disapproval.  It  was 
evident  that  she  did  disiapprove  strongly;  she 
left  no  room  for  donbt.  Linda-like,  isihe  had 
disiapproved  with  her  characteriisitic  thorough- 
ness. 

Henry  sighed  and  swiitched  out  the  library 
lamp.     Bringing  up  a  daught'cr  was  no  joke, 
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especially  when  thait  daughter's  mother  had 
ipeacefully  closed  her  eyes  after  one  longing 
look  at  the  o'bsitreperous  youngster  with  snap- 
ping black  eyes.  And  Bairby-Lou  had  become 
jus/t  a  litt'le  more  vivaciouisi  and  her  eyes  bad 
snaipped  just  a  little^  more  each  day  through 
her  nineteen  strenuous  years  of  life. 

The  next  afternoon  Lindia  fasitened  her  opal 
bar  pin  into  the  creamy  folds  of  her  jabot* — 
real  clainey.  The  black  satin  drey^s  was  from 
Boston.  She  hoped  Sofia,  Brewster  would  no- 
tice th^ait ;  most  likely  sihe  would  go  about  tell- 
ing folks  th,ait  the  material  wais  boug'hit  at 
Judd's  and  the  gown  made  by  Maisie  Adams. 
Never  mind.  She  knew  for  a  fact  that  sucli 
was  the  truth  of  Sofia's  brown  sil'k.  And  Dind'a 
sighed  raltiher  wearily.  Why  must  women  al- 
ways dress  foir  eac'h  other?  Why?  Just  to 
still  gossiping  tonigueis.  And  for  just  the  same 
reason  Linda  hurriedly  descended  the  carpeted 
stairway  to  see  if  Addie  had  forgoitten  to  dtist 
the  rubiber-pknit. 

On  the  stairs  she  met  Bairby-Lou,  breath- 
lessly ascending,  two  steps  at  a  time. 

''Dear  child,  that's  bad  for  your  heart,"  ad- 
momis'hed  the  lastounded  lady.    ' '  More  slowly. ' ' 

''My  heart's  all  rig'ht,  Aunt  Linda.  I'm  in 
a  frightful  hurry.  Mick  and  I  aire  going  over 
to  the  Bay  for  a  swim.  Would  you  like  to 
come?" 

Mick  was  the  son  of  Henry's  old-time  pal, 
a  college  'boy,  home  for  vacation  and  glad  to 
find  anything  so  lively  as  Barby-Lou  withdn 
the  sleepy  boundariies  of  Tawmy  Town. 

Barby-Lou  took  tiie  last  three  steps  at  a 
bound  and  disappeared  down  the  long,  dark 
hallway.  Linda  supposed  ishe  would  have  to 
change  from  the  sport  sweater  and  skirt  into 
something  a  little  more  elaborate  to  drive  over 
to  the  Bay.  It  was  fully  twelve  miles  and 
Banby-Lou  bad  worn  the  same  outfit  for  all  of 


two  hours,  Linda  remembered  when  it  was  a 
case  of  a  week-day  gingham  and  a  Sunday 
satin. 

The  ladies  of  Tawny  Town  began  to  ajssem- 
ble  in  the  dignified  old  parlour.  They  ex- 
ehanged  ipleasantries  and  unpleasantdes  until 
the  entire  foirce  had  assembled.  After  arguing 
conscientiously  for  five  minutes  a'bout  the  ves- 
try cai^pet,  they  began  with,  sighs  of  delight 
to  ruin  reputatious.  Linda  sat  at  the  tea  table, 
a  little  removed  from  the  rest,  occasiomally 
contributing  a  word  to  the  conversation,  but 
taking  no  part  in  the  lively  gossip  that  was 
bantieired  badk  and  forth. 

At  the  moment  when  Sofia  Brewster  was 
relating  wit!h  relish  the  goings-on  of  Tobias' 
oldest  girl,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Aunt  Linda  glanced  up  quickly  and  saw 
Barby-Lou  standing  in  the  doorway.  She  wore 
a  long,  blaek  cloak  and  a  crimson  turban  and 
tiny  crimson  shoes.  Linda  looked  curiously 
at  the  shoes.  They  were  canvas  and  my  land ! 
the  child  had  no  stockings  on!  Aunt  Linda, 
flushed  and  ashamed,  arose  and  walked  quick- 
ly to  the  .girl's  side. 

"Barbara  Louise,  my  niece,"  she  said  rath- 
er  defiantly  and  led  Barby  around  the  room 
to  meet  the  disapproving  occupant  of  each 
rooking  c'hair.  The  girl  smiled  at  each  one  in 
turn  and  then  threw  herself  unconcernedly  on 
the  chesterfield. 

"Don't  mind  me.  Go  right  ahead  with  your 
meeting.    I'm  just  waiting  fo^r  Miek." 

The  'hornified  ladies  could  not  tear  their 
eyes  from  the  couch.  Barby 's  ibathing  suit  was 
the  topic  of  animated  convei'sation  for  at  least 
three  months  afterward.  The  ladies  of  Tawny 
Town  were  denied  tlie  pleasures  of  summer 
bathinig,  as  the  Bay  was  some  distance  away 
and  not  many  of  the  youths  had  in  their  pos- 
session such  a  i*oadster  as  Mick  Dillon's.    But 
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excitement  reached  such  a  pitch  when  Barby- 
Lou  casually  lit  a  cigiarette  that  there  was  al- 
most bloodshed  in  the  frantic  attempts  to  reach 
the  door.  Each  lady  was  determined  to  be  the 
firsit  to  tell  the  sitory.  Oh!  the  joy  of  seeing 
hands  go  up  and  mouths  open  and  popping 
eyes  and  to  hear  gasps  of  horrified  and  de- 
lighted surprise.  What  a  choice  morsel  for  all 
Tawny  Town!  The  ladies  had  barely  taken 
time  to  eay  "Good-bye,  dear  Miss  Syive'ster. 
I'm  sorry  I  must  rush  away  like  this,  but  real- 
ly I  have  so  many  things  that  I  must  do." 

Aunt  Linda  watched  Barby-Lou  leave  the 
house  and  sitcp  into  Mick's  car.  She  said  noth- 
ing to  the  girl,  but  there  was  an  excited  fius'h 
on  her  thin  face  and  a  dangerous  I'.ght  in  her 
eyes.  Barby-Lou  had  shamed  her  before  the 
eyes  of  these  women,  which,  of  course,  meant 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whoile  of  Tawny  Town. 
Linda  thought  of  Sofia's  face  when  Barbara 
had  lifted  the  cigarette  to  her  lipc  and  blown 
the  scented  smoke  up  into  the  face  of  austere 
old  grandfather  Sylvester,  who  frowned  from 
fcehind  his  whiskers  in  the  hair-wreath  frame. 
The  expression  had  been  one  of  horror  min- 
gled with  delightful  anticipation. 

Aunt  Linda  comiproised  her  lips  in  a  thin, 
determined  line.  It  was  her  duty  to  reassert 
herDe-f  in  Tawny  Town^ — hier  duty !  She  smil- 
ed slightly  and  went  to  the  teiephone.  'In 
about  twenty  minutes  she  hung  up  the  receiver 
for  the  last  time  and  was  satisfied.  The  list 
was  again  checked  over  and  with  somiething 
tfjat  resembled  a  chudkle,  Linda  ascended  two 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  musty  old  attic. 

Henry  had  gone  north  for  a  few  days  and 
so  Aunt  Linda  maintained  a  dignified  silence 
throughout  dinner.  Barby  ch,atted  of  this  and 
that  and  mostly  Mick. 

"He's  a  dear,  Aunt  Linda.  So  interesting. 
You  know,  Aunt  Linda,  some  of  the  boj's  at 
home  hiave  tsucb  a  ridiculous  line  that  I  really 


find  Mick  quite  refreshing."  With  the  blase 
air  of  a  dowager  Barby-Lou  discussed  the 
bcirinig  habits  of  "some  boys."  "I  really  -wish 
you  could  meet  some  of  my  crowd — oh,  gee ! 
I  forgot  all  aibout  it.  Teddy  Alastair  wired 
that  thie  bunch  wais  motoring  through  to-mor- 
row on  the  way  to  Pleasant  Point.  They'll  be 
here  to-morrow  afternoon  sometime.  Would 
you  mind  much  if  I  served  tea,  Aunt  Linda  T 
You  know,  just  a  little  something.  Nothing 
elaborate.     You  wouldn't  mind,  would  you?" 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Aunt  Linda 
chuckled. 

"No  indeed,  Barby-Lou,"  she  said  cordial- 
ly. "Of  course  I  don't  mind.  You  just  ask 
the  young  folks  and  I'll  see  that  you  have  a 
real  nice  tea." 

Barbara  flew  around  the  table  and  kissed 
Aunt  Linda  breathletssHy. 

"You're  a  dear,  Aunt  Linda  mine,"  she 
cried. 

"Am  I?"  asked  Linda.     "Maybe." 

For  a  &3'Cond  Linda  Sylvester  weakened  in 
her  purpose.  But  for  a  moment  only.  It  was 
her  duty. 

The  next  afterno'on  Barby-Lou  met  the  gay 
crowd  at  the  door  and  led  them  into  the  gar- 
den, where  the  young  people  of  Tawny  Town 
bad  already  assembled. 

"Why  all  the  festivity?"  Teddy  Alastair 
had  demanded.  "Surely  not  for  us,  my  Barby- 
Lou?" 

"I  may  not  love  you,  Teddy,  but  I  wouldn't 
inflict  this  on  my  worst  enemy,"  Barby  whis- 
pered confidently.  "Aunt  Linda's  idea  of  a 
good  time.  Pipe  the  elite  society  of  Tawny 
Town.  The  wild  younger  generation  out  for  a 
good  time.  Evidently  it  was  ail  arranged  be- 
fore I  knew  that  you  were  coming  tbrough. 
Aunt  Linda  didn't  spring  it  on  me  till  last 
night  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything. 
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If  you  want  tea  you'll  have  to  make  the  best 
of  the  se«nery." 

''It's  going  to  be  fun,"  Teddy  declared. 
The  young  people  o-f  Tawny  Town  and  New 
York  sieemed  to  forget  their  differences  and 
rather  enjoyed  th-emselves.  Of  course  the 
Tawny  Town  belles  eyed  theiir  ruffled  white 
frodks  dtu'bi'OU'Sly  and  rather  wis>hed  for  one  of 
those  tight  fitting  sport  suiits  which  seemed  to 
be  quite  the  thiing  in  New  York. 

Barby-Lou  led  them  all  inside  to  dance. 
Things  were  'becoming  a  trifle  hilarious  when 
Aunt  Linda  descended  upon  the  crowd.  Barby- 
Lou 's  first  impulse  wais  to  scream  with  laugh- 
ter, and  the  next  to  screiam  with  rage. 

Aunt  Linda  smiled  sweetly  and  swept  across 
the  room  to  t'he  iChesterfield,  her  yards  and 
yards  of  isilk  petticoat®  iswishing  as  she  walked. 
The  effect  was  enhanced  by  a  very  oibvious 
bustle  and  balloon  sileeves.  Around  her  thin 
neck  was  a  mangy,  moth-eaten  feather  boa  that 
hung  in  limp,  discouraged  coils  to  her  knees.  A 
large  velvet  hat  of  excruciating  size  was  held 
in  place  by  jet  hat-pins  and  faded  rats  of 
light  brown  hair.  Grey  feathers  drooped  lan- 
gorously  to  her  shoulders  and  lost  themselves 
in  the  ancient  boa. 

"Go  right  ahead,  children.  Don't  mind 
me,"  she  said  gaiyly.  "I  just  love  to  see  you 
having  a  good  time." 

An  audible  sniefeer  went  through  the  crowd. 
Barby-Lou  became  faint  with  rage  and  clench- 
ed her  fists  desperately.  She  looked  sideways 
at  the  group  of  New  Yorkers  whio  were  eager- 
ly taking  Aunt  Linda  in  in  every  detail. 

Teddy  grinned. 

"We're  crazy  albout  it,  Barby,"  he  whisper- 
ed    "Can  it  talk?" 

Aunt  Linda  drew  from  her  silken  bag,  oh 
so  casually,  a  cumbersome  silver  snuff-box  and 
proceeded  to  sniff*  it  vigorously.  The  Tawny 
Town  crowd  wondered  what  the  joke  was,  be- 


cause everyone  of  them  knew  what  a  good 
aport  Linda  Sylvasiter  was. 

"Woulld  yoiu  like  some?"  Aunt  Linda  pa.ss- 
ed  the  box  to  Adiair  McNab.  Barby  bit  her 
lip.  Adair  of  all  people !  WeH,  this  was  the 
end  of  her.     She'd  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 

"I  would,"  said  Teddy.  "I'd  like  some, 
Misis  Sylvester.  May  I  try  it?  Let's  see,  now, 
how  do  you  manipulate  this  stuff?" 

Aunt  Linda  proceeded  to  demonstrate  and 
then  sneezed  daintily  into  her  handkerchief. 
Teddy  followed  her  instructions  and  did  like- 
wise, but  not  so  daintily.  Then  with  much 
liaughter  the  girls  and  boys  fell  on  the  snuff 
box  and  sampled  the  novelty. 

When  the  crowd  waved  good-|bye,  Aunt 
Linda  crossed  t'he  grassy  terraee  and  watched 
the  cans  out  of  sight. 

"Wasn't  she  the  greatest  old  sport  you 
ever  laid  eyes  on?  A  trifle  old-fashioned  and 
odd,  but  O.K.  with  me,"  said  Teddy  Alaitair 
with  conviction.  "And  she's  asked  us  back. 
What  isay  we  drive  up  ipretty  soon  ? ' ' 

They  said  yea 

Barby-Lou  looked  curiously  at  Linda  as  she 
entered  the  dining-room.  Sihe  was  again  Aunt 
Linda. 

"Barby-Lou,"  siaid  Aunt  Linda,  quietly, 
"Do  you  see  now?" 

Bar'by  nodded,  elose  to  tears. 

"You  see,  dear,  it's  just  that  way  with  me 
too.  It's  just  that  my  friends  were  not  any 
more  usied  to  your  type  than  your  friend's  are 
to  the  old  frump  I  tried  to  be  this  afternoon. 
I'm  sorry,  Barby,  but  I  had  to  reassert  myself 
in  some  manner.  Do  you  think  they  all  hated 
me  very  much?" 

Barby-Lou  cho'ked  back  a  sob  and  flung 
herself  on  the  (xld  lady. 

"Hate  you?  Why,  Aunt  Linda,  they  loved 
you,  and  oh !  I  love  you  too. ' ' 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  TRIANGLE  OF  PLOT 

I.— OLD    MORTALITY 


® 


JjD  MORTALITY"  is  one  of  the  sedes  of 
thirty  famoms  "Waverly  Novel's,"  writ- 
tein  by  Sir  Waltier  Scoitt  during  the  years 
of  1814  'andl  1831.  At  this  time  there  were 
a  great  miany  men  of  geniiiisi  la.ppeiairing  on  th;e 
hiOTizoin  of  Hitierairy  Bngliand;  Keats,  Shelley, 
Oo-leriidge  and  Byron  were  proiducing  maisit^er- 
pieoe's  which  were  to  make  the  ' '  Victioiriian  Age 
of  Literature"  stand  out  as  a  "GroMen  Age  of 
Literature."  But  the  phase  of  wiritiing  then 
being  lapiplaudeid  was  thialt  of  poietry  and  his- 
toricial  Oir  phillolsioiphdic  works,  and  the  novel — 
an  ordiniary  romance — wais  a  M^ork  held  to  be 
undignified  'on  thie  part  of  any  serious  "a'dvo- 
oate  of  literature  ! ' '  Thws  it  wais  thtat  Sir  Wal- 
ter Sootit  had' his  novels  published  anonymous- 
ly, but  the  Siplendid  reeeption  which  they 
reeeived  prompited  him  later  to  disclose 
his  iidentiity.  His  novels  raised  such  a  flurry 
of  intereist  and  created  such  lan  enthiusiasm  in 
the  reading  publliic  tbat  the  future  olf  the  novel 
ais  a  diistinct  form  of  literature  wais  assured 
and  its  populiairity  firmly  esitablished. 

Any  novel  is  built  up  of  two  pairts,  namely, 
baokgroumd  land  theme.  These  parts  are  not 
thinkably  seiparatie,  and  are  of'ten  so  interlaced 
and  interwoven  thiait  it  iis  difficult  to  say  where 
baokground  meirges  mtn  tlheme  land  theme 
.  fades  into  'background. 

Oonsiidlering  thie  part,  background,  in  the 
novel  "Old  Mortality,"  we  find  la  settinig  of  an 
hlistoiriiciail  fiature.  The  isicene  is  laiid  in  Scot- 
lan'd  at  the  time  of  the  obstinate  struggle  be- 
tween the  Oovenaiuters  alnd  the  Royalist  forces 
in  the  yea.rs  1679  land  1689.  At  this  period  the 
Englliislhi  Parli'amemt  had  sent  Royalist  forces 
in'to  Scotland  to  suppress  uprisings,  while  thiey 


were  trying  to  miake  the  people  accept  the  An- 
glican foirm  of  woirship,  aind,  on  the  oth^er  hiand, 
the  Covenanters — ^the  people  who  had  signed 
the  Covenant  of  the  Presbytedian  Church— 
wei'ie  upholdling  the  right  of  the  Scottislh  peo- 
ple to  woirship  as  Nonconformists. 

Thie  iseieond  ipart,  or  theme,  may  be  divided 
into  two  seicti'ons.  That  is  to  say,  a  novel  is 
built  oin  eitliier  (a)  ehiairacteir  analysis  or  (b)  on 
the  ciaireer  and  exploits  of  some  eentrall  clhair- 
acter.  Thiis  lattier  division  is  th.e  thieme  of 
Scott's  "Old  Moirtiality. "  It  is  the  story  of  a 
younig  Scoittiish  im)an  of  gentle  birth  wiho  its,  by 
a  myistierioius  influencei,  drawn  into  a  stiruggle 
when  hits  symipialtliies  laire  equally  divided  be- 
tween both  sidieis  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Besides  these  fundamental  elements,  thie 
novel  ha's  one  main  structure.  'It  is  built  upon 
a  triiiangle.  Indeed  the  action  of  every  novel, 
when  tihe  icoveiring  of  desciriptiion,  incidental 
touclhes  and  ba lame i rug  embelliiSihments  are  re- 
moved, will  be  found  to  be  based  on  a  tiriangle. 
The  vertices  of  this  tiriangle  reipresent  respeic- 
tivelly  the  hiero,  the'  heroins  anid  the  villain. 
There  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  enlarged  triang'Le 
olf  augmientied  plot  and  aetion.  Let  us  apply 
thliis  triangle  istiructure  to  the  novel,  ' '  Old'  Mor- 
tality." 

In  thiis  romance,  we  are  quite  justified,  I 
think,  in  giving  thie  miain  vertiex  of  the  triiangle 
to  tbie  heix)i,  in  thei  ohiaractier  of  Henry  Morton. 
It  iis  imtoi  thiiis  toharacter  that  ScO'tt  has  poured 
thie  foirceis  of  his  reaison  and  his  eduoated  raoTal 
feeling  anid  lie  portrays  ithe  young  man's  chair- 
acter  with  dleep  understandiinig  and  sympathy. 
Tliro'Ugih  thie  whole  novel  Morton's  figure  is 
the  pervladling  ODie,  and  his  lactions  the  most 
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outstandinig  in  the  dievelopm-eiKt  of  the  plot. 
The  rigiht  ver'tex,  the  second  dmportant  point, 
we  assign  to  the  villain,  John  Balfour  of  Bur- 
ley.  Thiesie  two  chiaract^-ns  are  connected  early 
im  the  actiooi  of  the  novel,  when  Balfour  asks 
belter  of  Henry  when  they  mieet  at  an  inn 
where  Henry  is  oelebrating  hlLs  vidtory  of  win- 
ning the  contest  o!f  the  Popinjay.  The^ir  rela- 
tion® lajre  miore  dtoisdy  interwoven  a<s  the  plot 
widens  and  Balfour  win®  Henry  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Covenanltiers,  in  the  riehellion  Bur- 
Dey  is  organizing  aigatinJslt  thie  EngM'shi,  and  had 
started  by  murd'ering  the  Archbishiop  Sharp. 
With  Henry's  joining  BuirHey,  the  two  points 
are  ctoseid.  The  third  point  of  (the  triangle  is 
given  to  the  heroine,  Margaret  Bell'enden,  who 
iis  living  with  her  grandlmother.  Lady  BelPen- 
den,  a  staunch  Royaldist,  who'  had  entertaineid 
King  Ohiarllles  "at  breakfast."  Ma;rgare(t  and 
Henry  have  met  before  the  adtion  of  thte  novel 
begins,  and  they  are  d'eeiply  in  love  with  each 
other,  although  they  have  never  openly  express- 
ed their  love.  But  the  tie  of  love  binds  these 
points.  The  poinits  of  the  villain  and  heroine 
are  jodnedi  lalte  in  the  noveli,  by  Burley's  con- 
neiotion  wiltth  thie  Bellenden's  and  bringing 
laTjout  thieir  ruin  and  even  driving  them  away 
from  their  olM  home.  Thus  th'e  simple  titi- 
anigle  is  clotsedi.  But  there  is  an  extensd'on  of 
the  plot,  which  fornns  an  enlarged  triangle  or 
more  comipil'iictatiedi  plolt.  At  the  ve^rtex  below 
thie  villain  may  'be  placed  tihe  party  olf  Ooven- 
anters,  compriisinig  the  warrior  preadhiers, 
Mucklewrath  land  Maebriar,  and  thie  peasantry 
who  joined  the  insurgent  army,  including  Cud- 
dde  Headrigg,  Morton's  personal  squire.  Thietse 
are  cfoniniected  to  the  hero  by  virtue  of  hi« 
joining  their  ranks  and  acting  as  tlheir  leader 
and  envoy  in  the  struggle.  Burnley  is  also  join- 
ed to  tlhera,  a;s  being  one  of  their  chief  leaders 
and  inicitors.    Thte  lower  left  vertex  ujnder  the 


heroine  represents  the  Royalilst  body,  of  which 
she  is  a  member,  including  Ijord  Evandiale,  a 
noble  cavaMier  and  Margaret's  suitor,  and  Clo^ 
verhiouse,  leader  of  the  Royalist  forces.  Mar- 
garet is  connected  with  this  group  through  her 
bitth  and  heritage  and  more  peiisonally  to 
Lord  Evandale,  who  wishes  their  friendship  to 
become  of  a  warmer  nature.  Henry  Morton 
beeoraes  conneeted  to  this  group  by  his  being 
brought  to  Castile  Bellenden,  on  his  arrest  for 
sheltering  Burley,  and  is  saved  from  de-ath  by 
Lord  Evandale,  on  Margaret's  pleading.  Lord 
Evandale  and  Morton  become  more  closely 
united  by  se^nerail  times  laiter  in  ^battle  being 
imstrumenital  in  saving  each  other's  lives.  Thus 
the  pointls  on  the  left  side  of  the  triangle  are 
joined.  Henry  Morton  brings  the  lower  points 
together,  when  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surgents hie  acts  as  an  envoy  to  present  theilr 
demiands  to  the  Royalist  Headers,  and  also  leadte 
the  Covenanters  against  the  Royalists  ait  the 
battle  of  Loudon  Hill  and  again  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  the  two  climaxes  of  the  historical  ac- 
tion. The  climax  in  Morton's  life,  which  also 
brings  the  Covenanters  and  the  Royalists  to- 
gether, ils  the  trial  to  which  the  insurgents  sub- 
niitt'ed  Henry,  believing  he  had  'betrayed  them. 
They  dlelcildte  to  kill  him  land  are  about  to  carry 
oult  tlhie  sentence  wlhlen  Oloverhouse  with  Roy- 
ialisit  troops,  who  hlad  been  warned  by  Cuddlie, 
come  to  Henry  s  rescue.  So  /the  triangle  is 
completed  and  th(e  vertices  joined. 

It  is  ratheir  interesting  to  note  that  the 
title  ' '  Old  Mortality, ' '  is  quite  misleading  and 
ulnilque,  laLs  the  sitory  proper  has  nothing  bear- 
inig  on  the  dhiaa'acter,  ''Old  Mortality,"  as  des- 
cribed iin  the  Preface. 

This  cuir'ious  old!  man  to  whom  thie  niick- 
nlame  of  ''Old  Mortality"  was  appilied,  was 
by  rightful  aippellatiou'  Robert  Pattei-son,  who 
spent  his  life  carefu'Uy  chisellinig  and  re-chisel- 
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ling  the  niameis  of  the  mien  wtho  died  to  uphold 
tihleir  'beliefs.  It  wiais  to  repay  this  old  man 
for  hiiis  devotion  ainld  to  sihiow  hiisi  admiiration 
foir  hiis  Totality  thiait  Sco'tt  bestowed  liasiting 
fame  ooi  the  "sinigiinig  oarveir, "  by  usinig  Ms 
niame  as  thie  title  of  his  novel. 

Among  the  Waveirly  Noveils  ''Old  Moirtal- 
ilty"  sitainds  out  lals  Scott's  greatest  poirttriayal 
of  chairaicter.  Alll  hiiis  novels  co-ntailn  reailistii'c- 
aillly-dpawn  ichanactieriS',  but  in  this  boofk  he 
seems  at  hiis  ibest.  We  see  the  unfailing  and 
umvensial  sympatthy  of  the  raian,  in  the  treat - 
merit  of  the  great  hoist  of  chalraieters  from  the 
noble  Lord  Evaindale  t;hiro,ulghi  all  degrees  of 
society  to  simple  Goioise  Gibby ;  from  tihe  clever 
Jenny  tio  querulous  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson.  Theire 
is  the  art  of  the  naiturail,  yet  unusuiall,  ehiarac- 
teir  such  as  Kettledrumle  and  Mau's  He'adirigg. 

Thie  styllie  may  be,  in  places,  cumbersome 
and  the  action  very  slow,  hut  it  is  more  than 
recompensed  by  the  abundant  and  beautiful 
desieriptions  and  exciting  situations  into  which 
the  characters  are  precipitated. 

In  this  novel  Scott  hias  shoAvn  Ms  genius 
as  a  stoiry-builder  which  has  placed  him  among      joy  and  a  dfeliight ! 
the  great  writers  of  (his  perio-d  and  all  periods. 


Victor  Hugo  has  lachieved  greater  palthos  and 
at  times  greater  force;  Alexander  Dumas  has 
a  m'ore  excited  tone  land  more  rea'Mstic  touch, 
but  Scott  has  in  a  great  degree  itbeir  points, 
to  which  to  add  Ihis  sympathy  and  undestand- 
ing,  two  qualities  which  to  my  mind  plaice  him 
abovie  'these  two  igreaft  P.rencli  aiuthors,  w^io  are 
recoignized. 

Memy  great  English  authors,  masters  of 
novel-wi-'iting,  are  very  enthiusiia:stiic  in  their 
praise  of  Scott's  woirk,  and  eispe-ciiaMy  of  the 
novel  "Old  Mortalilty. "  Thom,as  Hardy  says 
oif  lit :  "  It  igives  an  inestumiable  view  of  human 
nature,  influenced  by  lo'dal  circumsrtiances  Avith 
entliusiiaistic  appeals  to  the  pasisionis  and  the 
imiaginlation."  Lord  Tennyson,  who  was  noted 
for  hiis  pirecilsion  and  fasitidiousniess  in  litsTa- 
ture,  says:  "I  think  'Old  Morta'lity'  is  his 
grandest  and  best  no  veil" 

Thus  we  have  "Old  Morltality"  in  its  beauty 
of  desciription,  its  elevated  moiral  tone,  ife 
chivaliroiis  'spirit  shdnilnig  thirough  every  line"; 
and  we  have  a  masterpiece  to  add  to  our  bcsl; 
beloved  books.,  to  be  for  us  ever  a  teacher,  a 


VliCtoi^ia  Mueller,  2T8. 


Contiimed  on  Page  158 — Second  Study 


Oh,  God  makes  May  nights  dark  and  sweet 

To  hold  ma.gnolia  bloom, 
And  all  along  the  fragrant  street 

It  shines  in  the  soft  gloom, 
And  seemis  in  its  shy  glimmering, 

To  us  who  greatly  care, 
The  white  soul  of  the  young  sweet  spring 

That  hangs  in  blossom   there. 

Anne  Sutherland. 
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LETTER    FROM    CHI  NA 


[The  following  letter  from  China  will  delight 
our  ardent  "Crusaders,"'  bring  back  to  the  "Unit" 
.at  Niagara  Falls  some  of  the  pleasures  they  derived 
from  the  author's  late  visit,  and  renew  the  good  in- 
spirations   received    therefrom. —  Ed.] 


Catholic  Mission, 
Tawoli,  Kiangsi,  China, 

April  21,  1925. 
Dear  Sister  Pauliiia : 

It  wae  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  write  to 
me  so  soon  lafter  my  visit  to  Loretto.  It  was 
one  of  the  fiinsft  mes'Siages  I  received  from  th.e 
tStaites.  I  found  it  awaiting  me  on  my  arrival 
in  Kanchiow.  After  stariug  at  "laundry 
cheks"  and  stuttering  and  stammering  in 
foreign  lariiguageis  for  three  or  four  weeks,  i.t 
was  a  great  relief  ito  talk  Engliisih  with  some- 
one who  eo'ui'd  undierst and,  and  to  read  a 
bright,  newsy  letter  in  my  native  tongue.  I  en- 
joyed it  immenisiely; — ^and  I  trust  it  will  not 
be  the  last. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  before  I 
shiall  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  Father  Ford 
of  Marykno'll.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
him,  and  'have  read  many  of  his  interesting 
letters  in  the  "Field  Afar";  but  a  formal  in- 
trodu0tion  to  him  is  a  pleaisure  I  liiave  yet  to 
experience.  I  know  quite  a  few  of  the  Mary- 
l?:noM'  Fathiers;  in  fact,  my  la;st  night  in  Am- 
erica was  spent  at  the  Procure  in  San  Fraii- 
ciscoi  Here  in  China  thieir  Provinioe  almost 
touches  the  southern  extremity  of  ours.  Only 
the  Salesian  Fathers  are  between  u.s.  How- 
ever, a  hundred  miles  over  here  means  as  much 
as  a  thousand  in  America.  Still  the  world  is 
small;  and  if  I  should  'by  some  chance  come 
in  contact  with  Fathei^  Ford,  I  will  not  forget 


to  tell  liim  about  the  good  Sivster  in  Loretto, 
Wlio  remiembc^rs  when  he  was  too  small  to  be 
carried  to  Niagara.    ^ 

Your  amusing  story  of  the  eclipse  recalls 
our  experience  during  the  phenomena.  We 
view^ed  it  from  the:  wheat  field's  of  Kansas.  Fa- 
tlier  Bon  a  mate,  who  is  quite  an  astronomer 
himself,  had  prepaT'ed  for  the  ocicasion  an  as- 
sortment of  smoked  glaiss.  At  four  o'cloek  in 
tlie  morning  he  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Pullman  by  lugging  his  para.phanalia  to  the 
back  pilatform  of  the  train.  There  he  waited 
for  the  circus  in  the  sky  to  begin;  but  hi'S  pa- 
tient vigil  was  in  vain.  A  dense  curtain  of 
fog,  mist  and  clouds  obscured  the  heavens  and 
hid  the  performance  from  his  eyes.  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  given  anything  to  have  been 
with  the  privileged  few  in  the  tower  of  Lor- 
etto on  thiat  eventful  day.  After  days  of  keen 
anticipation,  he  laro'se  before  dawn  to  see  only 
a  Kansas  fog;  and  he  had  to  'be  satisfied  with 
the  pictures  in  the  ne^^''spapers,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  those  who  had  been  more  fortunate. 
Such  is  the  life  of  an  a.stronomer! 

No  doubt  you  would  like  to  hiear  some  of 
my  experienoes  since  my  arrival  in  China.  If 
I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  adventure®  of  that 
delightful  trip,  I  would  be  writing  till  dooms- 
day. It  took  just  ei'ghty-oue  days  to  reach 
Kanehow^  We  travelled  in  all  kinds  of  boat-*, 
from  the' gigantic  o'cean  liner  to  a  wobbly  sam- 
pan ;  we  lounged  in  liniousines  and  bumped 
along  in  rickety  baby-carriages  called  "jin- 
rieksJiaws'' ;  and  rode  in  every  kind  of  vehicle 
that  was  ever  invented.  We  encountered  con- 
trary wind's,  contrary  waters,  and  last,  but 
nrtt  least,  eontrary  coolies.     We  ran  aground 
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on  la  sand  bar,  and'  stuck  fast  for  a  whole  day. 
For  tihiree  days  we  weDe  'hield  up  by  a  flo'od, 
and  watched  the  ipeo.ple  cllim'b  t'O  the  ^oofs  of 
their  housies  while  thie  waters  took  posisession 
of  the  first  floor.  But  after  it.  all  we  arrived 
safe  and  sound  ait  our  miisision,  and  made  our 
triumphal  entry  on  Palm  Sunday  moirning. 
It  had  been  a  Itong  trip,  but  not  an  unpleajsiant 
one;  and  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it. 

At  present  I  am  spending  a  few  days  with 
Father  O'Shea  and  Father  Erbe  at  their  mis- 
sion in  Tawoli,  I  have  been  appointed  to  as- 
sist Father  Moehiringer  to  entertain  the  ban- 
dits up  in  the  mountains  of  Lung  Nan  (tihe 
place  made  famous  by  Father  McGillicuddy 
and  hi:si  feather  duster).  Before  settling  down 
to  work,  however,  Father  O'Shea  has  very 
thoughtfully  .suggested  that  I  visit  the  differ- 
ent mi'sisions  and  spend  a  few  days  with  each 
of  our  Ameirican  eonfrereis,  I  have  been  here 
at  TawoM  about  a  week ;  and  it  has  been  by  no 
means  a  time  of  inactivity.  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  that  have  hiaippened. 
It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  life  here  in 
China. 

This  mission  dates  baek  over  two  hundred 
years.  Only  in  1907  it  underwent  a  persecu- 
tion, and  Father  Candullia,  CM.,  and  many 
Christians  were  killed.  Father  Oandulia's 
cause  has  been  presented  at  Rome.  Like  your 
holy  foundress,  this  saintly  priest  will  soon, 
please  Ood,  'be  raised  to  the  alta^r.  His  glori- 
ous death  bias  not  been  without  fruit.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  parish  come  to  the  church 
every  day  for  morning  prayers  and  Mass ;  and 
one-fifth  of  them  receive  Communion  daily. 

But  tills  paris'h,,  like  every  other,  has  its 
baok-slidere.  The  curse  of  this  section  of  the 
country  hm  been  opium.  When  Father  O  'Shea 
took  charge  here  a  few  monthai  ago,  he  found 


that  many  of  his  Christians  had  faillen  into 
this  habit.  'It  did  not  take  him  long  to  istart 
rooting  out  the  poippy  land  its  worshipers.  He 
raided  one  dive  after  another  and  seized  all 
the  pipes,  lamps  laiid  o;pium  they  had  in  stock. 
At  first  he  conducted  his  raiding  parties  in  the 
day-time.  In  one  iraorning  he  cleaned  out  five 
establishments.  Whien  the  proprietors  realized 
he  meatnt  businesis,  they  eloised  up  their  shops 
in  the  day  and  confined  their  oiperations  to  the 
night.  But  this  did  not  stop  Father  O'Shea. 
He  surprisied  one  or  two  of  them  in  full  swing, 
even  though  it  meant  going  out  in  the  dark. 
Slowly  and  surely  he  is  weeding  out  the  evil. 
He  ihais  a  regular  hoisipital  here,  where  he  re- 
ceives the  smokers  who  wish  to  reform.  Many 
who  have  been  heavy  smokers  for  years  have 
become  fervent  Christ ians ;  and  many  pagans 
hav<;  profited  by  their  stay  at  the  mission  to 
study  Catechism  and  be  'baptized. 

There  were  still  a  few  houses  on  the  blaick 
list  when  I  arrived  here  last  week.  Saturday 
evening  Fatliier  Erbe  suggested  that  we  pay 
one  or  two  of  them  la  social  eall.  I  did  not 
need  a  second  invitation,  so  we  started  out. 
One  or  two.  reformed  smokers  led  thie  way.  For 
a  half  hour  we  picked  our  way  over  a  net-work 
of  tiny  paths  through  a  sea  of  rice-paddies. 
Oeoasionally  the  way  led  through  a  little  ham- 
let land  a  hundred  and  one  dogs  howled  a  pro- 
test againsit  the  nocturnal  prowlers  \\%o  came 
to  disturb  their  dreaims.  Finally  the  man  lead- 
ing signaled  to  dimi  the  lantern  light ;  and  we 
pro'ceded  to  tip-toe  in  the  darkness  to  a  little 
hut  along  the  road.  Father  Erbe  and  I  hid 
in  the  shadows  while  the  men  knocked  on  the 
door.  After  consideraible  shuffling  about  and 
scraping  of  bolts  inside,  the  door  was  opened 
and  the  men  entered.  Father  Erbe  and  I  push- 
ed after  them,  and  proceeded  to  search  the 
house.     I  had  expected  to  find  a  half  dozen 
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fell'owa  lonngiiLg  about  on  couches,  dreaming 
sweet  dreams  over  a  six-fbot  pipe  ;  but  we  were 
foclied  tliiis  time.  Everythdnig  seemed  orderly, 
and  thiere  was  no  evidieniee  of  drugs.  The  pliace 
'bad  been  raided  twioe  before,  and  all  soirttsi  of 
stuff  eolliected.  The  proprietor  claimed  he  h'ad 
reformied,  but  we  'hiad  good  evidemce  thiat  he 
was  sitill  operating.  One  of  the  men  wiioni 
Father  O'Sheia  had  almost  cured  was  enticed 
out  the  otther  night  and  aaught  puffing  away  as 
O'f  old.  So  we  knew  some  of  the  places  were 
in  full  swing,  and  we  had  reason  to  suspect 
our  friend.  However,  lie  had  a  clean  slate,  so 
we  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  did 
niot  seem  to  resent  the  iinitrusion  and  accom- 
panied us  half  way  back  to  the  town. 

Ais  it  wais  still  early,  we  decided  to  visit 
a  couple  more  of  the  dives  on  the  list.  This 
time  we  caught  them  with  the  goods.  We 
pussy-footed  over  lanother  pagan  hamlet  where 
two  houses  were  known  to  be  operating.  There 
were  the  usual  manoeuvres  of  dimming  the 
light  and  a  short,  hushed  conference  at  the 
door.  Finally  the  bolt  swung  back,  and  a  hag- 
gard face  was  revealed  in  the  doorway.  The 
men  entered  and  Father  Erbe  pushed  in  after 
them.  The  bleary-eyed  proprietor  did  not 
realize  what  was  'happening.  He  thought  be 
had  a  few  more  customers,  and  was  just  about 
to  elosie  the  door  again  when  I  thrust  my 
should'ers  in  and  proceeded  to  follow  tiie  oth- 
ers. When  he  saw  my  six-foot  self  brush  past 
him  he  knew  we  were  not  regular  customers. 
Being  experieniced,  the  men  led  us  right  to  the 
chest  where  he  kept  the  preserved  poppies. 
Father  O'Sbea  hias  every  model  of  pipe  on  the 
markelt  now;  and  the  latest  additions  were  soon 
tucked  away  in  Ms  miniature  museum. 

The  following  morning  the  men  we  had 
raided  were  in  for  medicine.  Father  Eribe  doc- 
tored them  up  and  gave  one  fellow  a  supply 


of  rice.  It  is  really  a  pity  to  see  tli€  grip  that 
this  drug  obtains  on  these  men.  Unless  they 
were  properly  treated  they  would  die  with- 
out it.  But  slowly  and  surely  our  prie.sits  are 
driving  it  out  of  tliiis  section  of  the  country ; 
and  the  better  element  of  the  pagans  thank 
them  for  it. 

I  have  been  interrupted  aibout  twenty  times 
since  I  began  this  letter.  Onoe  it  was  to  hus- 
tle out  with  Father  O'Shiea  and  Father  Erbe 
to  round  up  three  bandits  who  were  molesting 
some  of  our  Ohristians.  We  tied  their  hands 
behind  their  ba.cks  and  trailed  'behind  them 
single  file  to  the  mission.  Here  we  found  two 
offieers  awaiting  us.  Tiiey  recognized  the  ban- 
dits as  soldiers  of  t'heir  disbanded  army.  When 
we  exiplained  that  we  had  caught  them  extort- 
in.g  money  from  our  poor  people,  the  oflficers 
took  and  floigged  them  publicly  before  all  the 
asisemb'led  Christians,  and  then  sent  them  on 
their  way.  The  oflficers  themselves  had  come  to 
ibeg  a  meal  and  a  few  cents  to  help  them  on 
their  way.  They  belonged  to  a  disbanded  regi- 
ment, aind  are  making  for  home  with  their  men. 
They  have  permission  to  beg  their  food  along 
the  road ;  but  the  fellows  we  went  after  want- 
ed to  walk  away  with  the  whole  town. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  this  week.  I  could  relate  some  more, 
but  time  does  not  permit.  We  don't  miss  the 
mo-vies  over  here ;  we  are  ai'ting  for  them 
every  day.  It  might  read  like  a  heavy  dream 
to  you,  but  it  is  not  half  as  serious  as  it  sounds. 
There  is  a  good  bit  of  comedy  mixed  in;  and 
we  rea'lly  enjoy  the  work. 

Please  remeim'ber  me  to  all  the  good  sisters 
at  Loretto  and  thank  them  for  their  prayers. 
Our  priests  are  convinced  that  the  great  suc- 
cess that  has  thus  far  crowned  their  efforts 
has  been  due  mainly  to  the  prayerful  interest 
of  friends  such  as  these.     May   God   reward 
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yoiu  all  most  abundiaDtly  for  your  charity. 

Kindly  'Convey  my  best  wishes  to  the  Mis- 
sion Unit  also.  I  aipprecrate  very  much  t^he 
cordial  reception  they  extended  to  Father 
Bonanate  and  myself  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  and  the  interest  they  maniifested  in  ouv 
mission. 

Once  more  let  m^e  thank  you  for  your  letter 
and  your  prayers.  'If  you  could  idealize  the 
great  pleasure  a  bright,  cheery  letter  such  ^as 
youirs  brings  with  it,  I  am  sure  you  would  re- 
member to  ;siend  one  occasionally  over  in  this 
diirection.  If  they  lare  not  answered  promptly, 
you  may  'be  sure  it  will  not  be  from  lack  of  a-p- 
preciation,  but  rather  from  a  hundred  and  one 
causes  that  daily  delay  the  mail  (and  some- 
times the  missioner)  in  a  country  like  China. 


Do  not  allow  all  the  nice  things  Father 
Garcia  had  to  'say,  delude  you  into  omitting  the 
prayers.  None  of  them  will  be  wasted — and 
you  might  beg  a  good  many  more  from  your 
friends. 

With  very  best  wishes  from  Father  Bonan- 
ate  and  myself. 

Very   gnatefully  and  sincerely  yours 
in  St.  Vincent, 

William  J.  McClimont,  CM.. 

My  future  address  will  be  "Catholic  Mis- 
sion, Kiangsi,  China."  To  avoid  confusion, 
you  may,  if  you  wisih,  uses  the  old  address  at 
Kan  Chow,  and  one  of  the  priests  will  forward 
to  me. 


-^^tii^^t^^-^ 


Nairn 


A  long  farewell   to   her  dear   son, 

S'he   foltows   cloise   with    bended   brow ; 
Where  is  the  widow's  comfort  now, 

For  he  is  deaidj,  her  only  one? 

The  cortege  neairs  the  city  gate; 

Th.e  Maister  meets — He  lifts  His  hiand. 

At  sighit  the  weeping  mourners  standi. 
And  moan  the  Heavier  comes  too  late. 

With'  quick  and  dead  He  shares  His  grace : 
"Weep  not!"  a   touch:     "Young  man, 

arise ! " 
Her    son    He    gives — before    all    wond'rinj 
eyes- — 
Into  his  mother's  fond  embrace. 

M.P. 


Jattli 

Past. 

Up  Calvary's  steep  my  heavy  cross  I  bore, 

The  burden  sweet  and  light. 
For  I  could  trace  Hiis  footisteps  gone  before, 

Redeimption  on  the  height. 

Present. 

Up  raigged  steep  I  bear  my  heavy  load, 

No  footpirints  guide  the  way; 
The  night  winds  howl  alonig  the  lonely  road, 

Nor  star  imparts  a  ray. 

But  Faith  that  sees  beyo'nd  the  blackness  round 
Give®  cheicr  to  faltering  tread; 

Howso'  the  night  winds  and  the  dark  confound 
I  know  He  leads  ahead., 

M.  P. 
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JANIE'S    BEDTIME    STORIES 


THE  attic  looked  pairtieularly  forlorn,  not 
thia't  it  ever  looked  anything  else —  be- 
eau'se  tsuclh  a  t'hinlg  as  comfort  is  un- 
known where  two  cotis,  three  chairs/,  a  ta^ble 
and  a  isitove  eonistitute  t>he  furnisihinigs, 

Janie  looked  at  it  lais  she  stood  in  tJie  door- 
way. Tihds  same  meagre  room  hiad  been  her 
hiomie  ever  sinioe  she  was  two,  when  her  mo- 
ther bad  died.     She  wais  now  nine. 

Jarniie  lived  with  her  fathei*,  or  rather  hier 
fatihier  livod  with  Jamie.  He  eouild  make  no 
move  witihout  his  little  daughter '«  aissasibanee, 
for  he  was  blind.  He  played  the  violin  ex- 
quisitely, but  because  of  his  lack  of  ambition 
he  had  never  attained  the  eminence  to  whicii 
his  tal'ent  migiht  have  'helped  him. 

This  afteirnon  he  w&b  pilayiinig  at  Leonora 
Ashley  W'hite's  wedding.  Janie  was  patiently 
awaiting  the  stroke  of  five  for  then  she  would 
go  to  lead  hiim  hoime  and  heiar  all  about  the 
gorgeous  colstumeis  and'  lovely  decoratioiiis, 
wibich  be  cofulld  not  see,  but  of  w'hieh  his  vivid 
imiaigination  painted'  'a  picture  equally  ais/  beau- 
tiful as  the  reatlity.  Then  for  daysi  Janie  would 
imiaigine  sihe  was  the  bride,  the  dimgy  atti'C  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  shabby  old  broom  sihe 
he'lid  stiffly  at  .arm's  length,  the  adorin-g  grooim. 

Jan/ie  heard  a  step  on  the  landing.  That 
was  Miiss  Mairy.  Mis®  Mary  wai3  her  neiigh- 
bour  lamd  dearest  friend.  There  was  an  air 
of  mystery  about  Miiss  Mary.  She  was  kind- 
ness itsellf  to  Jajiie  and  the  other  children  of 
the  tenement — but  it  lalways  puzzled  Jamie  why 
a  person,  so  seemiinigly  well-to-do  siliould  live  in 
a  tenement,  eat  the  plainest  of  meals  and  Irave 
no  pleasures  at  sM,  las  Miss  Mary  did. 


Jan>ie  ran  to  the  door. 

"Miss  Ma-ry,"  she  called,  "May  I  come  in 
and  talk  to  you  a  little?  I  have  to  go  for 
Daddy  at  five." 

"Certainly,  dear,  bring  your  sewing,'* 
came  the  cheerful  reply.  Janie  entered  tlie 
room.  It  was  considerably  cozier  than  her 
apantment.  Briig*ht  curtains  anld  flowers  liel[)ed 
a  great  d'eal.  Jain/ie  sat  herself  down  at  Miss 
Mary 'is  feet.  She  sat  silently  sewing  buttons 
for  a  moment,  the/n  suddertly  she  looked  up. 

"Miiss  Mary^ — ^have  you  ever  been  in  love?" 

Mis/s  Mairy  colored  and  did  not  answer  for 
a  minute. 

"Why  do  you  ask,  JaiLie?" 

"  'Cause  I've  been  reading  about  Jo  and 
Laurie  in  'Little  Women.'  I  think  she  was 
mean  to  him  stendin^g  luimi  away  like  she  did." 

"But,  Janie  dear,  it  was  far  better  for  her 
to  send  him  away  even  if  slie  knew  he  would 
feel  badly,  than  to  marry  'him  if  ishe  did  not 
love  biuL.  We  aJl  maike  mistakes  and  we  all 
Live  to  regret  theim.  I  bad  a  very  dear  friend 
at  one  time  andi  we  disaigTeed  about  such  a 
trivial  thing — las  time  goes  on  I  realize  liow 
utterly  small'  it  was — 'and  we  have  never  seen 
each  Qtlier  since."  Mms  Mary  stopped  to  brush 
a  tear  away,  anid  then  went  on.  "It  was  not 
all  my  fault  and  it  was  not  all  luiis — but  I  guess 
— iperhaps  I  have  awakened  to  thoc;e  facts  a  lit- 
tle too  late."  A  sad  smile  broke  over  her  face 
and  she  shook  her  ibead.  "Hasnj't  someone 
at  some  time  said,  to  t'hink  before  you  »peak? 
Oil,  'how  I  wish  T  had. ' ' 

Janie  was  looking  at  Miss  Mary  witii  won- 
der-fiUed  eyes.     Miss  Mary,  her  own  brown- 
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eyed'  Misis  Mary — was  isomeboidy 's  'Sivveeit'hieart ! 
It  wais  ail  too  'lovely  for  wioindis.  Jamie  fell  at 
o'liiee  to  castle-'buildiinlg',  but  the  eroick  reminded 
hei"  'tHiiait  it  w&&  nearly  five, 

"G'ood'-bye,  Miss  Mary.  I'm^  isure  tluit  your 
very  dieiar  friend  will  eoane  back. ' '  Jiinie  srail- 
eid  hier  suniiie'st  sniiile  amdl  ran  out. 

It  wais  a  foiggy  day  lamd  ait  five  o'clock  all 
was  dla/rk.  T'lie  slireet  Itaimpsi  threw  liong,  ghasit- 
like  rays  out  into  the  misit.  The  October  treeis 
were  driipipiinig  wiet  aind  far  lOiver  in -the  west  the 
sltoirm  c'l'oudisi  were  igatiherinig.  It  wais  a  cheei-- 
lesLS  niig'hit,  'but  Jamie  was  ailiive^  witih  a  new 
feelinig.  Tlie  igoilden  glow  of  romance  luaid  siet- 
tiled  up-on  Misis  Mary.  Slue  reaicliied  the  ciiurch 
juist  as  the  town  elo'ck  struck  five-thi'rty.  The 
peo.pile  were  alreiady  filing  out  of  the  cilvurc'h. 
Otn  the  stiep  sto/od  Irer  fatiher,  violin  in  hand. 

"Heire  I  do  be  laingie  ais  life  and  twice  las 
happy."  Janie  aiccomupauiied  her  words  with  a 
smile — Wihiieh  it'houigih  her  faithe-r  could  not  see 
h'e  must  hiave  been  able  to  feel. 

''I've  .got  such  a  pretty  bedtime  sto'ry  for 
yo»u,  daidldy.    I  dan  hairdily  wait  to  tell  it. ' ' 

"That's  nice,  my  lass;  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
wedding.    Let  usi  hurry  home,  for  it  is  damp. ' ' 

They  were  just  turning  off  the  main  road 
wheo  a  closed  car  direw  up  tio  the  curb,  and  a 
man  leaned  out. 

"Woiuil'd  you  like  to  ride?"  'he  called. 

Jamie  accetpteid  witthout  hesiitatdon  an(d  her 
father,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  .a  friend 
of  Janie's  or  not,  offered  no  objectioms.  They 
climbed  int.o;  the  oar.  In  the  dim  light  Janie 
saw  the  imian  was  tall,  wdtb  a  grave  and  good- 
lo'ofcinig  face'. 

"I  wias  at  the  wedddT3ig--^afnd  I  offered  be- 
fore to  drive  your — ?"  He  looked  at  Janie, 
inquisitively. 

"Father,"  ismiled  Janie. 

"Father  ihome,"    he    went    om,    "but    I'm 


aifraild  lie  did  not  hear  me.     He  plays  beauti- 
fully." 

"O'h,  I  am  isio  glad  you  like  it.  I  love  to 
heiar  him  play,  but  then  that's  only  natural. 
He  does'n't  'he<ar  very  well' — you  usually  have 
to  sli'out.  Do  you  live  near  us?  Don't  let  us 
take  you  out  of  your  way. " 

"N'O — just  tell  me  wlnere  you  live.  I  have 
no  place  to  go. — /and  nothing  to  do.     I — " 

"Haven't  you  a  home?"  interrupted  Janie. 

"No,  little  igir'l — just  &,  house." 

The  remiark  was  slightly  beyond  Janie's 
mime -year- old  lintelligence,  but  she  felt  sorry 
for  tihis  stranger, 

"But  wthere  do  you  eat  your  dinner  and 
supper  ? " 

"Anyw'here^ — ^siometiimies  at  the  house  and 
sioimetimeisi  at  a  restaurant. ' ' 

"CouMn't  you  come  with  us  to-nigiht? 
iWe're  only  'going  to  'haive  toaist  and  tea,  but 
I  do  wish  you  would  come.  We'd  like  to  have 
him,  wouldn't  we.  Daddy?" 

Jamie's  father,,  being  the  father  of  Janie, 
noddled  aisisent. 

The  mian  sat  smilingly  silent  for  a  minute. 

"I  have  a  terribly  nice  bedtime  story  for 
daddy.  You  sees  'he  goes  to  bed  every  night 
at  nine  o'eloick,  and  I  always  tell  him  a  bed- 
time story.  I  usually  tell  him  something  I 
have  seen  or  heard  during  flhe  day.  And  I  did 
hear  something  I  iliked  so  much  to-day.  Miss 
M — oh,  but  I  mustn't  tell  you.  Please  stay 
and  yoiu  can  hear  it  all." 
The  man  was  still  similing. 

"Yes,  I'll  come.  Thank  you  for  asking 
me. ' ' 

"Then  tell  your  man  to  drive  to  West 
Eighty-Third  Stireet.  We  live  in  a  six-floor 
tenement  on  the  top  floor  and  there  is  no  ele- 
vator.    Do  you  still  want  to   come?"     Janie 
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looked'  as  thoug'li  lalraiid  her  new  aioquired 
friend  nuight  back  out. 

"Oh,  yesi,  I  want  to  come  very  mudh.  I 
aim  most  anxiouis  to  heair  the  bedtime  story. 

They  finally  reaichied  the  house  and  ascend- 
ed tlh^e  stiaiirs.  Janie  buistled  about  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  mlinute'S  tea  was  spread.  She  was 
apparently  a  good  housekeeiper — ^aind  in  an 
hour  sUjpper  wais  oveir  land  th'e  work  all  endetd. 

Janie  seated  herself  ait  ihier  fathier's  feet. 

"It's  juisit  seven  o'clock,  I  can't  keep  my 
story  lanothier  .second.  Would  you  mind  if  I 
started  inow?" 

Both  men  smiled  and  tdld  her  to  begin. 

In  her  deair  idMlid'is  way,  sihe  told  the  story 
of  Misis  Mary 'is  romance,  her  imiagiiMtioin  flow- 
ering it  in  places  land  maklnig  up  whiat  had  g'one 
before  that  Miss  Miary  ihaid  not  spoken  of.  She 
wais  not  interrupted  onice  and  when  she  had 
finished  sihe  looked  up  to  see  her  stramger 
friend  igazing  at  her  with  earneist,  oddly  lig'hted 
eyes. 


"What  was  Miias  Mary's  last  mame?"  he 
asked, 

"Martin,"  said'  Jani'C,  simiply, 

"And  she  lives  on  this  floor,  right  next 
door?" 

Janie  wais  astonished  at  the  peculiar  be- 
haviour of  her  gueisit, 

"Yes,  and  I  reckon  she's  home  now.  She 
never  goies  out  nig<htis, ' ' 

"Go  laod  laisk  her  if  I  may  see  hier.  Here, 
giive  iher  this,  {Please, "  He  hiastilly  scrabbled 
a.  few  words  on  the  back  of  a  card  and  hianded 
it  to  Janie. 

Janie  delivered  the  eiard,  and  when  she  saw 
Miss  IVIary's  faice  grow  pink  'her  hands  began 
to  ^hake.  It  suddenly  dawned  on  her.  The 
strangeir  w^m  Miss  Mairy'is  sweetheairt. 

But  it  was  not  until  three  weeks  later, 
when  sihe  w^as  flower  ginl  lat  the  loveliest  wed- 
ding of  the  season  that  she  fully  realized  it. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF   A   MONOMANIAC 


Ji^OR  tihe  paist  four  years  I  have  been  suffer- 
Jj\  inig  fr!om  lam  extra  or  diiiary  vile  diseiaise, 
named  by  la  very  shrewid  aind  lucid  writer 
of  the  niiineteenitlh  century,  "  i-mtensave  self-con- 
temiplaitioini. "  You  see  I  lam  not  its  fir  at  victiim. 
I  have  a  Wo'Sit  of  illustrious  predecessc.rs  a'nd 
not  a  f«w  coirutemporary  fe'llow- victims.  Among 
the  foTmer  I  may  mention  Matthew  Arnold  and 
his  gloomy  companion,  De  Sevancour,  rao:i  in 
whom  ooinitemplaition  of  seilf  beiciame  the  sub- 
sitiitute  foir  oontemiplatiom  of  ^a  losit  religion. 

Toi-diaiy  I  liave  'a  moisit  syimpathetic  fellow- 
sufferer  in  Mr.  George  Moor'e.  How  do  I  know 
it?  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  one  of  'his  maiater- 
.pieoes  of  isiel'f-eanitemplatio;n.  On  the  tlhresh- 
'hold  wa(s  Mr.  Gieor,ge  Moo^re  'hiraiself  confront- 
ing me  with  two  soft,  tearful  eyes,  a  weak, 
^simpering  moutih  and  ia,n  expression  wdiich  told 
me  more  p-liaimily  than  his  appended  message, 
"Always  yoiurts, "  could  ever  telli,  that  Geo>rge 
Moore  was  igoinig  to  make  me  the  receptiacle  of 
'his  unique  thoiugihts  and  emotions  \\'^heithe'r  I 
liked  them  or  not. 

I  proceeded  to  iglianioe  t'hroiUgh  tihe  boiok.  I 
founid  to  my  diiscom'fort  .that  George  Moore  was 
indeed  afflicted  with  my  diseaive,  only  in  a 
chronic  and  hence  much  more  mialignant  form. 
In  me  this  peculiar  disease  had  'SO  far  worked 
devastation  that  I  delighted  in  talking  about 
myself  to  myself.  In  my  more  pitiiable  fsllow- 
victiim  it  had  Teaicihed  thiait  .perilous  ainid  almost 
incurable  sitaige  Where  the  sufferer  is  obssissed 
with  a  mania  for  talking  incesisantly  about 
himself  to  everybody  else.  The  resemblance 
between  our  respective  cases  was  sufficiently 
striking,  ihowever,  to  cause  me  no  little  alarm. 


Horrors !  Suppose  this  monoimania  of  mine 
sjhou'lld  alttain  such  .gigantic  iproiportions  that  1 
chould  feel  it  my  duty  t'O  spill  my  "ego"  over 
five  Imndlreid  paiges !  The  thoug'ht  was  intoler- 
able. I  de<cided  then  and  there  that  my  ail- 
ment mu'Sit  be  cured  in  spite  of  tihe  fond  ties 
\A'*hich  bound  me  to  it.  I  must  do  something.  If 
I  must  talk,  I  Avill  talk  about  other  people.  I 
will  talk,  for  instance,  about  my  fellow-mono- 
maniac, Mr.  Geoirge  Moore. 

But  perhaps  I  am  doing  Mr.  Georges  iVIoore 
a  gross  injusitiee  by  merely  reeocnizing  in  him 
a  monomianiae  like  myself.  After  "sizing 'him 
up"  more  aecurately,  I  find  he  has  not  oaily 
that  one  obsession — liimself;  he  has  anotlier 
and  tmore  interesting  one^ — Catholicism.  Yeai's 
ago,  aippareintly,  Mr.  Moore  maide  a  great  ein- 
deavouT  to  siay  igood-bye  to  Caltholicism.  He 
did  succeed  in  abandoniing  the  reality,  but  its 
^hflde  has  been  a  colossal  gadfiy  relentlesisly 
pursuing  him  ever  since.  \Maddened  by  its 
sting,  he  has  at  intervals  turned  around  and 
told  that  gadfly  whait  a  mean,  detestable  insect 
lie,  Mr.  George  Moore,  considers  it  to  be. 
"Yo'U  are  a  humbug!"  lie  cries.  Wlien  the 
gadfly  protestis,  hie  ca'lUs  in  a  London  Bobby  ti? 
pd'ove  it.  He  first  shows  the  Bobby  the  text, 
"And  on  this  rodk  I  will  build  my  ehureli," 
etc.  He  then  shows  liim  the  spectacle  of  O.i- 
tholicism  claiming  that  text  as  its  divine  basis. 
The  Bobby  in  c'haracterist.ie  Englisih  fashion 
slowdy  turns  the  matter  over  in  his  mind  and 
finally  admits  thait  it  looks)  "pretty  fisliy. " 
That  text,  if  genuine,  AvoukI  be  such  an  as- 
toundinig  proof  of  the  authentitnty  of  Oatholic- 
ism  that  it  simply  cannct  be  genuine.     It  must 
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be  a,  moiDsitnous  fabricaltdoii.  Am\  s'O  Mr.  George 
Mooir^  witih'  tlhie  superadded'  aisisupaiice  arriv(Mi 
at  by  ooaiisiultati'Oini  witilv  a  Loiiidoii  Bobby,  eri-ets 
out,  "Humbug!"  rn'ore  bitterly  tlian  ever, 

Mr.  Mo'OTie  ateo  confid'e^  to  mc  i.*i  a  nioinenft 
of  aidivanioed  monoiTOariia  tlnait  Cat.lioliiciisnii  will 
never  iproduce  any  of  the  greiat  writers  of  the 
woTlId  because  the  pressure  of  litis'  d'oigma  on  the 
intellect  tend's  to  stamp  out  every  impulse  ito 
S'peculaitiiioin.  Sipeiculiaticm'  about  life  bias  been 
the  seed-giround  from  which  the  greatest  litera- 
ture has  sprung  aind  Cait'holics.,  aicoordiifnig  to 
Mr.  Moore,  refuise  to  speiculate.  This  life,  or 
any  other  liife,  i's  for  the  Oatho'liic  no  enigiua- 
tilead  proiblem  wihichi  may  or  may  ndt  have  a 
c-olutioiU'.  To  tbOi&e  questions,  "W'iiy  am  T 
here?"  ariid  "Whitiher  am  I  goiing?"  questions 
so  periplexiog  to  inquiring  minds,  dogma  bias 
cirice  and  for  ail  given  a  decided  answer.   Po^ 


seased  of  this  answer,  the  Catholic  can  at  best 
be  oinly  mediocre  a®  a  thinker.  These  observa- 
tiion«,  tbough  devoid  of  that  quality  of  certi- 
tude w'hiicih  observations  invaria^bly  lack,  are 
nevertheless  very  inltere'stimg.  They  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  a  monomaniac  whose 
mania  miay  mme  day  reatch  that  final  and  de^- 
peraite  staige  where  the  'bead,  ballao.n-'lik«>, 
wweills  to  suc'h  a  (maignitiide  tihat  of  necessity  it 
burst's  amd)  pours  itis  contemt^s  over  five  hiundre  I 
P'aiges.  Should  that  time  come,  what  a  death- 
blow to  the  writer  should  he  find  tlhioise  five 
hundred  ipaigeis  labelled  by  Mr.  Ge'orge  Moore 
in  black,  forbidddng  letters,  "Mediciere!" 

But)  sihade  of  Heneules!  I  am  no  longer  a 
monomaniac !  I  am  more  than  one,  for  I  have 
two  obsessioinis — myself  'amd'  George  Moore.  In 
faiet,  I  am  a.nothier  Geoipge  Moore. 

El'sa  Kastner,  275. 


fnutl) 

Like  silver  icicles  strung  on  a  slender  bougb, 

The  shining  years  go  by  for  me ; 
I  am  so  beauty-rapt  I  touch  them  now 
Almost  worshipfully. 

When,  wiise-eyed,  I  sliall  hold  them  in  my  eager 
hand, 

But  newly  broke  for  my  desire 
To  search  their  beauty  amd  to  understand 

How  ice  is  blent  with  firei, 


Shall  I  still  find  them  lovely  as  I  find  them 
now. 
With  the  dear  joy  of  wondering  gone. 
Or  shall  I  wish  them  back  upon  the  bougli. 
Luring  my  fingers  on? 

Anne  Sutherland. 
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SIo  (damtlU 

The  bitin'g  blasts  of  March  are  blowing 

Cruel  and  keen; 

The   snow-fliakeis  smite    each   other 

In  very  teem 

That  they  .should  desolate  the  earth, 

And  sorrow  briin:g|, 

W'hen  sunlight  should  be  geniall 

To  lierald  Spiring! 

Somewhat  deisipondent'ly  I  watcb  the  snow, 

The  diull,  grey  sky; 

"With  vernafl  hopeis  they  seem 

So  out  of  symipiathy  ! 

''The  wTtiole  world  is  indifferent, 

And  no  one  cares 

About  amother.     All  are  iseMsh,  deaf 

To  others'  prayers!" 

I  siay  wlithin  myself ;  when  lo !  a  tap 

Is  faintly  heard 

Upon  my  door ;  a  mes'senger  it  5s 

With  pleasant   wordi, 

Bringing  me  lovely,  fragrant  flowers. 

Of  rich,  warm  hue, 

My  flaiggdng  spinitis  with  new  life 

Now  to  imbue ! 

A  mesisfage  and  a  name  complete  the  gift, — 

' '  Some'body  cares', 

Someone  i's  not  indifferent,"  I  say, 

"This  offering  'bears 

The  iproof."    Repentinig  of  my  sinister  mood, 

Wi.thi  other  eye'S, 

I  see'  the  woirid,  the  wintry  winds,  the  storm, 

And  realize 

They  have  no  power  to  blight  my  hopes; — 

Sweet  flowersi  will  bloom 

Despite  the  blasts,  the  dreariness' 

Of  clouds  t'hiat  loom 

'Oni  my  'hordaioni.     "Only  trust," 

Whi'spens  my  heart; 

What  tho'  tbe  world  may  be  indifferent, 


There  live  apart 

From  its  vain,  fluctuant  ways, 

Those  who  are  still 

As  constant  as  the  northern  star, — 

Such  is  Camille!  Dorothy  B. 


The  noise  of  ^armis  again  is  heard, 

Again  the  cannon's  roar, 
The  humian  army  miaTches  on 

To  comibat  stern,  once  more — 
To  combat   sterni,  'but  triumph  sure, 

Does  Chfrilst,,   the   Oa.ptain,  them  allure. 

Not  for  the  love  of  sceptre 's  sway, 

Noir  axight  of  earthly  gain; 
Not  for  the  glamour  oif  sUocesis; 

Nor  homour,  yet,  nor  fame; 
But  sio'uls  to  s'ave  from  ruin  dire 

Does  Chiriist,  the  Kin.g,  our  aid  require. 

He  igiveis  us  weaipons^ — istra'nge   they   seem — 

To  our  unseeing  eyes; 
He  points  the  way  of  o<ur  advance^ — 

The  Cross  before  us  lies. 
The  path  is  rough,  bedewed  with  red. 

For  Christi,  our  Guide^  has  gone  ahead. 

And  istill,  yes  still,  He  goes  before. 

In  this  stern  but  noble  quest; 
He  asks  of  us  not  e'en  oine  stroke 

Till  He  has  stood  t'he^  test. 
Oh !   can  we   then  our  hearts  refuse 

When  Christ  hisi  own  strenigth  doth  infuse ' 

No  more  to  falter — thouigh  we  know 
With  Ohrist,,  we  cihoose  Hiis  Gross, 

But  close  beside  this  noble  form 
We'll  figlht^ — nor  count  the  cost; 

Foir  thouigih  with  Christ,  life  here  is  pain. 
With  Him  we'll  shiare  eternal  gain, 

M.  St.  I.,  1T6. 
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JOY,    THREE    PARTS    PAIN 


Ireland ! 

It  meant  years  of  laughter  and  tears.  It 
meant  green  fields  wit'h  daaik,  sweet  turf  be- 
neath. It  meant  'home' — that  was  peace.  It 
meant  Noreen — ^tbat  wa/s  love. 

And'  next  month,  Mike  was  g'oing  there^ — 
just  next  monfh. 

The  voyage ! 

It  meant  haippimesis^  and  sea-S'iekneiss,  and 
anticipation.  It  meant  smoky  steerage  dreams 
at  night,  and'  'hot  sun/Kit  direams  by  day — ^dreams 
of  Ireland,  damip  with  the  sprays  of  giant  sieas, 
and  green  with  the  beauty  oif  shamro'ck,  and 
grass  and  gtrowing  things.  It  meant  also  twx) 
yeans  of  sicriimping  and  saving,  siquailid  lodg- 
ing, worry  and  lonelineissi ;  aind'  two  deep  wrin- 
klieis  betw^ien  Mikie'si  eyes.,  that  haid,  foir  broth- 
•eirs  or  cousinis  (as  yon  like),  tM^o  white  hairs, 
w'hieh  Mike,  with  Ireland's  proverbial  soiper- 
■SJtition,  had  l«ft  there,  lest,  in  the  extracting, 
the  seeds,  roiotsi,  and  aHl  other  growing  material 
for  twenty  other  suich  hairs  s'hould  find  perman- 
ent residence  in  his  round,  curly,  close-eut  au- 
burn head. 

O'hi,  yes,  Mike  w"as  Irish. 

There  were  jobs  and  jobs,  of  course — but 
adl  filled  up.  There  were  shops  and  shops,  of 
course^ — 'but  they  had  no  need  of  clerks.  There 
was  money  and  money,  of  course — but  it  wasn  't 
Mike  'a 

That  is  how  Miike,,  on  hisi  arnival,  found  Am- 
erioai — the  land  of  jobs',  shopsi,  and'  money. 

Whereupon — being  despond'ent,  he  sat  him- 
self down,  and  wrote  to  Morn,  and  Noreen,  ali 
aboiut  the  great  American  millionaire,  who,,  siud- 
dieaily  attracted'  by  his  fiace,  had'  hired  him- — 
then  and  there — to  do  for  him  (the  millionaire) 


w^ork  of  gravest  importance.  Soon  he  wrote, 
t'hey'd  see  him  again — ^here  he  gulped,  blinked, 
and  wrote,  "Yure  luving  son,  dater,  and 
swateheart,  Michael  Anthony  O'Mara."  Mike 
was  blue,  therefore  his  smile  was  bright — and 
his  eyes  fairly  dazzled. 

America!  Of  course — Mike's  America  was 
New  York. 

But  theui — though  he  was  lonely,  there  was 
Irelamid's  outstretcbing  mother-hand'.  Mike  al- 
ways trusted  to  that.     He  called  it — ^luck. 

Finally,  desperate  from  loneliness,  and  a 
new  kind  of  bewfldering  shyness,  Mike  sudden- 
ly encounteredi  the  map  of  Ireland,  dressed  in 
a  bine  uniform,  brass  buttons,  and  a  shiny  cap. 
He  dasihed  towards  it,  magnetized.  "Why, 
Tim  Mullarty,  if  it  ain't  yerself  I  been  looking 
fer  all  over  America."  And  Mike's  arm 
stretched  out.  The  map  of  Ireland  glared' — 
looked  puzzlted,  then  grinned,  as  a  great  light 
spread  over  it.  "Hullo,  Brane,  old  scout,  hoiw 
is  it  with  ye?"  And  'hi's  hand  reached  out, 
grasping  Mike's  in  a  painful,  comforting  grip. 
For,  after  all,  Ireland  is  Ireland,  isn't  it?  Even 
though  your  name  is  Pat  O'Rourke,  not  Tim 
Mullarty,  and  even  though  you've  never 
glimpsed  this  bold^faced,  lonesome  son  of  Erin 
in  all  your  life.  Sure — ^fhe  fields  are  still  green 
and  you're  going  baiek  sxyme  day.  Amd  then — 
they're  all  honest  in  Irdandc 

Hence,  Mike  was  dragged  heartily,  and 
with  a  pleasant  warmth  stealiiiiig  around  his 
heart,  to  a  clean  little  fourthrfloor  flat,  where 
a  hoi-de  of  young  Mulliartys — as  he  thought, 
*but  O'Ronirkes  in  realiity — dashed  out  and 
greeted  'him,  firsit  shy'ly — them,  w'hen  he  smiled, 
boisterously. 
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Next  day,  with  two  O'Kiourkes  hanging  on 
his  arms^  one  on  each  side,  Mike  saw  his  firot 
show.  His  laughter  wais  so  hilarious,  his  tears 
so  copious,  t'hait  even  the  hardened  O'Riourkefi 
laughed  and'  wept  from  sheer  sympathy. 

Three  dayisi  later,  with  the  aid  of  some  pa- 
pers, much  persuasion,  and  more  blarney,  ]\Iike, 
to  his  vast  content,  had  joined  that  huge  army 
of  Ireland  in  New  York — ^the  police  force.  Im- 
mediately on  receiving  the  uniiform,  he  had  hio 
"pitcher  to'ok. "  (A  rich  uncle  had  sent  Pat 
O'Rourke,  junior,  a  camei:^a,  which,  to  Mike, 
was  nothinig  in  the  world  short  of  a  marvel). 
Which  ''pitcher"  having  been  duly  developed, 
admired,  and  siigned,  "Yure  loving  son,  dater, 
and  swateheart,  Michael  Anthony  O'Maira," 
found  its  way  across  the  Atlautic,  over  wide 
etretches  of  green  fields,  to  the  eager  hands  of 
Mrs.  O'Mara  and  Noreen,  who  kept  it  under 
an  old  blue  statue,  and  prayed  for  its  reality 
to  come  back. 

After  a  week,  having  avowed  eternal  gra- 
titude to  the  O'Rourkes,  he  refusied  an  urgent 
invitation  to  stay  wit'hi  them — Irish  meano 
pride,  sometimes,  and  simple  humility  at  oth- 
ers, but  now,  Mike's  eyes  were  firm  as  he 
gently  explained  that- — ^^vell — Noreen  wanted 
hem  to  be — er — independent,  and'  so  did  Mom, 
and  so  did  he.  That  this  was  inconsistent  with 
his  actions  of  the  pasit  few  weeks,  Mike  did 
not  want  to  see.  He  wanted  just  to  do  what 
was  best — what  Noreen  and  Mom  said.  He 
was  Irish — he  would  explain. 

The  first  pay  day  came  a  <month  later.  An 
envelope  was  mailed  to  Mom,  signed,  "Yure 
loving  son,  dater,  and  swateheart,  Michael  An- 
thony O'Mara,"  bringing  not  onlly  one-th,!rd  of 
his:,  ipay,  but  also  the  informatioin,  "Here's  a 
wee  trifle  for  ye."  This  last  for  the  greater 
honor  and  glory  of  his  august  employer,  whom 
he  familiarly  dubbed  "Uncle  Sam,"  to  the  im- 


mense   consternation,    joy,    and    pride    of    the 
folks  at  'home. 

Now,  having  mailed  this  letter,  and  having 
blinked  baick  some  tears — because  he  couldn't 
go  with  it,  he  coumted  up  the  remainder  of  his 
money,  adding  it  painstakingly  on  an  old  silate, 
until  it  made  four  hundred.  Eight  months  it 
would  take.  Already  'he  saw  a  little  tidy  caibin, 
with  Mom  and  Noreen  waiting  for  him.  Eight 
months  was  a  long  time. 

Thereupon,  feeling  the  need  of  cheer,  he 
dropped  into  Rathsiky's  pool-iroom,  whence  he 
emerged  an  'hour  later,  poorer  by  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents,  and  richer  by  two  cigars  and 
a  smile.  Then  as  he  traversed  his  lonely  way 
back  to  his  lodginigs,  a  sudden  haippy  thoug'lit 
fitruck  him.  Wliy  not  see  a  show?  Alone? 
Heire  he  frowned.  Take  t'he  whole  O'Rourke 
trilbe  ?  Great !  Aooording'ly,  and  yet  later,  be- 
hold Mike,  very  'happy  now,  ensconsed  in 
Tony's  with  an  army  of  O'Rourkes,  eating  in- 
digestible sweets  with  the  keenest  of  relis'h, 
the  briight  tears  yet  in  his  eyes  at  the  thought 
of  the  sad  plight  in  which  he  had  left  the  serial 
queen.  Then — back  to  Mrs.  Mavitz's  boarding 
bouse,  where  he  was  'met  at  the  door  by  that 
admirable  lady  herself,  a  ponderous  hand  ex- 
tending an  ominous-lookinig  script.  Mike  took 
it,  dazed.  It  was  'his  lodging  bill],  imoluding 
laundry.  He  hadn't  thought  of  that.  Never- 
theless he  paid  it  then  and  there,  without  a 
murmur,  even  smi'limg;  and  few  could  smile 
in  the  face  of  Mrs.  A.  M'avitz,  board  and  rooms, 
gents  only. 

Well,  anyway,  he  had  made  someone  happy 
that  night,  and  wasn't  that  what  Noreen  had 
said  to  do? 

Noreen !  The  thought  of  her  caused  him 
to  stop,  and  as  'he  remembered,  his'  'pockets 
grew  lighter  and  lighter,  till  they  seemed  to 
sbirivel  away,  and  his  heart  became  heavy,  and 
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sank  till  'his  feet  were  laden  with  the  weight 
of  it. 

An  Irishman 's  propensity  for  saving  is  pro- 
verbiall.  So  aliso  is  bis  stubbornnesia.  That 
first  month,,  Mike  saved  ten  oents,  which  he 
dismally  substraicted  from  four  haindred  dol- 
lars. Discouraging — truly !  But,  having  made 
up  his  mind,  Mike  frowned  and  'shook  a  miser- 
able 'but  resolute  head  as  he  stamped  by  the 
movie  show,  brighit  with  the  promise  o'f  serials, 
and  past  Rotlnsiky 's,  where,  being  a  good  loser, 
he  had  been,  therefore, — "A  good  fellow." 

Firm  resoilutions  were  made^ — and  broken. 
Days  came  and  went  and  Ireland  seemed  far- 
ther away,  togetiher  with  t'he  little  cottage 
where  he  and  Noreen  would  be  so  haippy,  with 
Mom. 

Finally,  lone']itness,  sickness,  and  joyless- 
ness  took  away  Mike's  smile.  True^ — 'lids  wit 
was  sharp,  and  woe  to  the  man,  wom^an,  or 
child  M^'hO'se  brains  were  matched  against 
Mike's.  But  then- — sure — ^it  was  all  profes- 
sional. 

However — he   saved  more. 

Then — eame  to-day — when  the  glorious  sum 
and  total  of  four  huindred  dollars  was  reached, 
and  cancelled  on  the  old  slate,  when  a  steer- 
age passage  was  booked  and  paid  for — When 
Mike's  'brightest  American  dream  would  be 
realized  in  just  one  month.  He  fellt  happy.  He 
smiled.     He  was  going  home. 

Of  eourse,  Mrs.  Mavitz  fell  ill.     That  was 


concern  of  Mike 's,  because  it  was  no  one  else 's. 
Always,  she  said,  she  did  something  wrong  at 
the  wrong  time.  She  had  no^ — how  you  call  it  ? 
— taet.  Her  back  'hurt — ^no  doctor — ^no  monee 
— no  fren' — why  was  she  born  What  would 
the  house  do?  She  tlianked  Mike  protfusely. 
with  many  promises  of  quick  restitution,  as 
five  of  her  ten  lon.g,  greedy,  dirty  fingers  closed 
over  five  crisip,  new,  ten-doDlar  bills. 

No  one  could  reailize  Mike's  agony.  It 
wasn't  the  giving;  he  would  hiaive  done  any- 
thing in  his  power  for  just  a  hurt  dog.  But 
it  meant  cancelling  his  passage^ — to  Noreen-- 
to  Momi.  There  was  enough  left  now  to  go 
there^ — but  'twould  be  a  fine  thing  to  go  baek 
without  even  an  installmenit  on  their  cottage — 
now  wouldn't  it? 

So,  similing  grimly,  Mike  walked  slowly  up 
and  down  his  beat,  all  might;  and  he  thought 
and  thought,  and  wept  a  few  dismal,  shameful 
tears.  But  then — it  was  dark — ^and  people 
can't  see — even  tears — at  night. 

A  letter — ^briighit,  and  full  of  cheer,  travel- 
'led  slowly  across  the  Atlantic,  far  over 
stretehes  of  green  fields,  to  the  eager  hands  of 
Mrs.  O'Mara,  and  Noreen.  It  joked,  and  laugh- 
ed, and  siaid,  at  the  end;,  "Anoither  year,  or  less, 
perhaps,  and  O'ill  be  with  ye." 

It  was  signed',  "Your  loving  son,  dater  and 
swateheart,  Michael  Anthony  O'Mara," 

Genevieve  Bibhy. 
Lore t to,  Nia.gara  Falls. 
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HOLY    YEAR     OPENING 

By  J.  J.  McCarthy 


(Continved  from  last  issue, 


Or  why  should  it  be  thought  strange 
that  in  his  court  are  to  be  found  much 
of  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  are 
admittedly  a  part  of  every  earthly  mon- 
arch's household?  The  representatives  of 
earthly  kings  usually  try  to  reflect  in  their 
establishments  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  their 
sovereigns.  Doesn't  it  seem  but  proper  and 
fitting  that  the  Pope,  the  representative  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Sovereigns  should  d'O  likewise? 
I  always  have  thought  so  and  will  continue  to 
think  so,  too,  until  someone  can  show  me,  by 
good  arguments,  that  I  shouldi  change  my  be- 
lief. With  me,  the  regality  of  the  Papal  Court 
is  maintained,  not  to  honor  the  person  of  the 
Pontiff  himself,  as  a  man,  but  solely  to  honor 
Him  Whom  he  represents.  Thinking  thus,  I 
enjoy  to  the  limit  the  gorgeous  processions  and 
other  inspiring  and  imposing  ceremonies  in 
which  he  and  his  Court  take  part.  And  when 
I  see  them  I  feel  proud  and  happy  to  think  that 
I  belong  to  the  Church  which  can  present  such 
wondrously  beautiful  spectacles  to  man,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  can  lead  him  to  despise 
the  things  of  this  world  for  their  own  sakes 
and  teach  him  that  they  are  to  be  used  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God  alone.  Another  reason 
why  I  like  these  functions  so  much  is  because 
they  seem  to  me  to  raise  one's  mind  and  heart 
to  Grod  and  the  marvellous  things  H-e  has  in 
store  for  us  in  His  heavenly  kingdom.  Really, 
at  some  of  the  grander  functions,  you  would 
indeed  think  you  were  getting  a  foretaste  of 
heaven.     One  such  function  was  the  ceremony 


of  the  Beatification  of  The  Little  Flower — an- 
other, a  Pontifical  Vesper  service  at  St.  John 
Lateran  during  the  recent  sixteenth  centennial 
celebration.  The  gorgeously-colored  vest- 
ments, the  masses  of  flowers  on  the  altars,  the 
heaven-like  music,  the  blaze  of  light  coming 
from  hundreds  of  candles  and  electric  lamps, 
the  majestic  movements  of  the  Sacred  Cere- 
monies themselves; — all  combine  to  carry  one 
out  of  one's  self  comipletely  for  a  while  and 
transport  one  to  the  ethereal  spheres,  where 
the  angelic  hosts  chant  a  perpetual  oratorio  of 
praise  to  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  where  the  company  of  the  Blessed  render 
unceasing  homage  to  the  Holy  and  Adorable 
Trinity. 

But,  going  back  to  the  procession,  which 
I  left  wending  its  way  down  the  long  aisle : 
As  the  Holy  Father  entered  the  Basilica,  the 
Pa,pal  Trumpeters,  who  were  stationed  in  a 
balcony  above  the  great  bronze  door  at  the  en- 
trance, began  to  play  the  Papal  March.  'It  is  a 
stirring  piece  of  musiic  in  itself,  and  played 
under  such  circumstaiiices,  never  fails  to  send 
little  thrills  of  pleasure  up  and  down  my  back. 
The  procession  passed  by  me  and  mioved  up  to 
the  sanctuary  which  had  been  made  around  the 
Paipal  Altar  and  the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Here 
the  Holy  Father  knelt  for  a  few  moments  in 
silent  prayer.  During  this,  the  choir  sang 
"Tu  es  Petrus"  (Thou  art  Peter).  At  its  con- 
clusion, one  of  the  Cardinals  read  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Holy  Father  that  granted  to  all 
who  were  present    (and  were  in  the  state  of 
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grace  or  fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions  of 
Confesi&ion  and  Holy  Communion)  a  Plenary 
Indulgence.  His  Holiness  then  gave  the  Papal 
Benediction.  This  concluded  the  ceremonies, 
for  immediately  afterwards  he  was  carried  out 
of  the  Basilica.  The  procession  of  Cardinals, 
Bishops  and  others  followed  him  out,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen,  I  tagged 
along  with  the  crowd.  When  I  got  out  into 
the  atrium  again  I  met  a  bunch  of  fellows  from 
my  Camerata  who  were  trying  to  get  through 
the  Holy  Door.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  stay 
around  for  awhile  and  perhaps  get  another 
chance  to  go  through  it.  After  much  squeez- 
ing and  slioving  and  (pushing  about,  we  were 
told  that  we  could  not  enter  the  Basilica  by  the 
Holy  Door,  but  that  if  we  entered  by  another 
we  would  'be  able  to  come  out  through  the  Jubi- 
lee Door.  So  into  the  Basilica  we  rushed  and 
got  into  the  jam  that  were  trying  to  push  their 
way  out.  Foiled  again!  We  could  not  go  out 
that  way,  but  must  go  around  by  one  of  the 
other  ordinary  doors.  That  "got  our  Irish  up" 
and  we  resolved  to  attain  our  object  if  we  had 
to  remain  at  the  Basilica  all  the  afternoon.  We 
finally  succeeded,  but  only  after  about  half  an 
hour's  hard  work.  In  the  scrimmage  we  man- 
aged to  secure  several  tiny  splinters  of  marble 
and  cement  from  the  Holy  Door.  I  have  a  few 
which  I  am  going  to  keep  as  souvenirs.  Well, 
that  finished  my  experience  at  St.  Peter's  for 
that  day.  I  had  quite  an  eventful  and  a  most 
enjoyable  morning  and  was  certainly  very 
glad  to  have  been  there. 

I  was  up  to  my  eyes  in  work  all  afternoon, 
after  returning  from  the  morning's  celebra- 
tion, getting  things  in  shape  for  our  Xmas 
Eve  services.  They  commenced  about  ten 
o'clock.  We  (that  is,  the  community  at 
large),  went  to  chaipel  from  the  refectory.  Aa 
is  the  custom  here  on  Xmas  Eve,  the  supper 


is  a  long  affair,  as  there  is  always  a  lottery 
and  some  music  after  the  usual  meal.  Three 
other  fellows  and  myself  played  a  couple  of 
numbers  on  the  violin  for  the  amusement  of  the 
boys. 

The  ceremonies  in  the  church  began  with 
the  singing  of  Matins.  As  this  was  concluded, 
the  Bambino  (T  think  I  told  you  about  this 
before) — it  is  an  image  of  the  Infant  Christ 
in  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  the  Crib  in  which 
He  was  born) — was  brought  in,  placed  up  over 
the  tabernacle  and  incensed.  Then  Solemn 
Mass  was  begun.  The  celebrant  was  one  of  the 
priests  who  had  been  ordained  that  morning. 
His  parents  were  present  at  the  Mass  and  re- 
ceived Communion  from  him.  We  also  receiv- 
ed Communion  from  him  at  this  Mass.  You 
may  be  sure  that  you  received  a  most  special 
and  particular  remembrance  in  my  Communion 
and  in  all  the  three  Masses  at  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  on  Xmas.  After  Mid- 
night Mass,  Lauds  was  chanted.  The  commun- 
ity then  went  off  to  bed,  but  the  sacristans  still 
had  a  bit  of  work  to  do,  so  it  was  nearly  two- 
thirty  Xmas  morning  when  I  crawled  into  bed. 
As  I  had  been  up  since  about  a  quarter  to  five 
the  morning  previous,  I  considered  that  I  had 
put  in  a  pretty  fair  day's  work.  I  don't  mind 
the  work  though,  as  it  is  interesting  and  not 
very  difficult, 

I  got  up  shortly  after  seven  on  Xmas  morn- 
ing. Breakfast  was  at  nine,  and  a  real  fancy 
breakfast  it  was  too,  this  year — fried  eggs  and 
cocoa  in  addition  to  the  regulation  bread  and 
butter.  After  breakfast  there  was  general  re- 
creation for  awhile  to  give  everytbody  a  chance 
to  wish  his  friends  a  Merry  Xmas.  Our  com- 
munity Mass  was  at  ten-thirty.  This  Mass, 
also,  was  said  by  one  of  our  newly-ordained 
priests.  Immediately  following  this  came  the 
Solemn  High   Mass,   which  was  sung  by  the 
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third  of  the  new  priests.     All  three  of  them 
got  through  their  First  Masses  vfery  nicely.  The 
Xmas  dinner  was  a  real  good  one,  though,  of 
course,  not  just  the  same  as  one  would  get  at 
home.    After  dinner,  the  three  of  us  Americans 
had  recreation  together  for  awhile,  then  as  one 
of  them   (the  fellow  who  came  over  with  me) 
wanted  to  go  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  other  Bas- 
ilicas, we  got  permission  and  started  out.    The 
Vice-Rector  came   with  us.     As  we   had   only 
a  couple  of  hours  in  which  to  get  around,  we 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  hire 
an  automobile.     So  we  started  out  on  a  search 
for  one.    You  would  think  in  a  city  like  Rome 
a  car  wouldn't  be  hard  to  find — especially  on 
Xmas  Day.    But  the  Italian  chauffeurs,  unlike 
their  American  brothers,  like  to  rest  on  holi- 
days as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  laboring  class. 
As  a  result,  we  had  to  walk  about  six  blocks 
before  we  could  locate  a  car.    It  didli't  take  us 
long  to  reach  St.  Peter's  once  we  secured  the 
machine.     There  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  Ba- 
silica.    We  passed  in  through  the  Holy  Door, 
and  after  making     a     short   visit  before  the 
Blessed    Sacrament,   went   over   to   the   chapel 
where   Vesipers   were   being  sung   and   stayed 
there  for  awhile.     There  was  some  good  music 
but  nothing  extraordinary.     We  couldn't  stay 
long,  as  we  had  a  good  bit  of  ground  to  cover 
yet.    From  St.  Peter's  we  sped  up  to  St.  Mary 
Major's.     We  entered  by  the  Holy  Door  there 
too,  and  of  course  made  a  visit  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.     Vespers  were  just  being  finished. 
We  were  sorry  that  we  could  not  stay  for  the 
procession  with  the  Relics  of  the  Crib,  which 
was  to  take  place  right   after  Compline,  but 
our  limited  time  would  not  permit  this.      We 
had  a  good  view  of  these  holy  relics,  though 
as  they  were  exposed  in  a  glass  case  up  on  the 
high  altar.     As  we  were  leaving  the  Basilica 
'I  thought  to  myself  how  privileged  I  was  to 


have  heard  even  a  part  of  Vespers  on  Xmas 
Day  in  two  such  famous  churches  as  St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Mary  Major's.  Even  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing  some  years  ago  would 
have  filled  me  with  pleasure,  and  now  here  I 
was  actually  enjoying  the  reality.  God  has 
surely  been  very  good  to  me  all  my  life,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  past  few  years.  It  was 
only  a  few  minutes'  ride  from  St.  Mary  Major 
to  St.  John  Lateran,  We  nearly  missed  our 
chance  here,  as  the  place  was  just  about  to  be 
closed  up.  Seems  funny,  doesn't  it,  to  hear 
of  a  Catholic  church  closing  up  for  the  night 
at  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon? 
Practically  all  of  the  big  basilicas  here  close 
after  Vespers  have  been  sung,  or  at  the  latest, 
unless  there  is  some  very  special  function  go- 
ing on,  right  after  the  "Ave  Maria"  (which 
as  you  know  corresponds  to  our  "Angelus" — 
only  the  time  for  it  changes^  instead  of  it  being 
fixed  as  it  is  at  home).  We  dashed  up  to  the 
Lateran  in  our  machine,  dove  out  of  the  car 
and  into  the  church,  taking  the  first  door  we 
came  to — we  had  no  time  to  bother  about  the 
Holy  Door — it  was  locked  already  anyway, — 
said  a  few  Hail  Marys  before  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, and  then  as  the  sexton  was  becoming 
impatient  and  was  loudly  clanking  his  keys 
and  telling  us  that  the  place  was  already  clos- 
ed, we  !iad  to  leave.  We  still  had  St.  Paul's  to 
visit.  As  this  is  a  mile  or  so  outside  the  city 
limits,  we  knew  we  would  have  to  hurry  if  we 
wanted  to  get  in  there  that  night.  So  we  told 
the  driver  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  did, 
all  right,  and  we  whizzed  along  at  a  rate  that 
recalled  to  me  the  ride  we  took  from  Naples 
to  Pompeii.  The  chauffeurs  in  this  country 
certainly  know  how  to  handle  a  car  and  shoot 
through  tight  places.  Despite  all  our  speeding, 
we  arrived  at  St.  Paul's  only  to  find  every- 
thing    locked     up     tightly.     We  thought  we 
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would  have  to  come  back  home  without  get- 
ting in  the  basilica,  but  the  Vice-Rector  knew 
how  to  get  around  the  difficulty.  He  took  us 
to  the  Benedictine  Monastery  which  adjoins  the 
Basilica  (the  Benedictines  have  charge  of  St. 
Paul's).  The  monks  kindly  allowed  us  to  go 
up  into  one  of  the  small  tribunes  overlooking 
the  high  alt^ar  and  there  we  made  our  fourth 
visit  of  the  day.  I  think  we  had  an  extremely 
nice  Xmas  afternoon,  don't  you?  The  drive 
home  from  St.  Paul's  was  a  pleasant  one.  In 
fact,  we  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  had 
it  prolonged  for  a  couple  of  hours  more.  How- 
ever, we  had  no  cause  at  all  for  complaint,  as 
we  certainly  had  a  much  better  Xmas  celebra- 
tion than  most  of  the  boys  here.  Solemn  Bene- 
diction in  our  chapel  closed  the  day's  festivi- 
ties. It  was  a  day  of  great  joy  and  happiness 
for  me  in  more  ways  than  one,  as  you  can  plain- 
ly see  from  what  I  have  written.  I  really  look 
upon  it  as  the  finest  Xmas  I  have  yet  spent  over 
here. 

"  'Twas  the  morning  after  Xmas — six  a.m., 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring  in  all  the  Sem." 
(Except    the    sacristans^ — they're    always    sup- 
posed to  be  around) . 

After  the  crowd  did  roll  out  and  come  down 
to  breakfast,  our  Cam,  decided  to  go  to  St. 
John  Lateran's  and  St.  Mary  Major's.  So  off 
we  hiked) — no  autos  this  time.  There  were 
many  pilgrims  at  St.  Mary  Major's.  I  noticed 
several  clusters  of  them  grouped  around  some 
of  the  side  altars  where  priests,  evidently  of 
their  parties,  were  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice. There  was  one  large  group  down  near 
the  Altar  of  the  Crib.  This  is  in  a  crypt-chapel, 
down  under  the  high  altar.  With  the  relics  of 
the  Crib  up  over  the  Altar,  the  grotto-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  chapel,  and  the  devout  attitude 
of  the  worshippers,  it  did  not  require  much 
imagination  to  call  up  a  vivid  picture  of    the 


Cave  at  Bethlehem  and  the  wondrous  scene  that 
was  enacted  there  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Many  Masses  were  going  on  at  St.  John's,  too, 
when  we  arrived  there.  We  were  able  to  enter 
by  the  Ploly  Door  this  time.  (The  Holy  Doors 
in  the  three  Basilicas  of  St.  Mary  Major's,  St. 
John  Lateran's  and  St.  Paul's  were,  as  you 
know,  opened  by  Cardinals  specially  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  by  the  Pope.  We  had  a  good 
morning's  outing,  visiting  these  two  renowned 
old  Basilicas.  Although  I  have-^been  in  them 
countless  times  now,  they  still  hold  the  same 
fascination  for  me  that  they  did  when  I  first 
passed  through  their  doors  and  gazed  on  their 
manifold  beauties. 

Tiiiat  afternoon  we  took  a  trip  to  the  Vati- 
cam  Missionary  Exposition.  To  avoid  writing 
a  descripitiom  that  would  res'emble  one  that 
you  could  find  in  amy  guide-book,  T  am  going 
to  pretend  that  you  are  accompanying  me  on 
my  visits  to  the  different  rooms  of  the  Exposi- 
tic^n.  I  guess  Reverend  Mother  will  give  you 
pepmission  to  make  the  journey  with  me,  wont 
she?  We  can  invite  her  along,  too,  if  you 
wish. 

Here  we  are,  then,  in  the  first  of  the  little 
stucco  buildings  speeial'ly  constructed'  in  the 
Vatican  Erbclosure  to  house  the  Exposition, 
(Thiis  particular  group  of  buildings  we  are  now 
entering  are  in  the  courtyard  known  as  the 
"Cortile  del'la  Pigna").  The  fiirsit  building  is 
devoted  to  ex'hilbits  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Here  are  maps  and  diagrams  of 
all  Palestine  sihowing  the  location  of  all  the 
present-day  basilicas  as  well  as  the  locatiooi  of 
the  Temple  and  other  places  ot  interest  thiat 
existed  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord.  Miniature 
modeils  of  the  Basilieas  of  The  Holy  Sepulchre, 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  of  the  Transfiguration 
give  us  a  good  idea  of  these  famous  temples. 
Enclosed   in   glass  eases  are   various   exhibits 
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from  tihe  Missiiions  of  Jerusalem.' — ibeautiful 
work  im  ivory  and  motiber-of-jpeairl ;  lovely 
fancy  work,  done  by  the  orphans;  rich  vest- 
ments; hand-painted  'piotures  of  the  country 
and  life  in  tihe  Holy  Land  and  a  host  of  ot'heir 
interesting  articles  that  we  do  not  have  time 
to  examine  proiperly.  What  we  see  in  this  room 
is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  marvellous 
and  truly  magnificent  displays  which  aire  to 
be  seen  in  the  oither  apartments  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. 

From  the  Holy  Land  exhibiit,  where  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Church  was  begun,  we 
pass  to  another  room  in  which  there  are  gath- 
ered la  great  series  of  charts  and  diagrams  il- 
lustrating graphically  tfoe  History  of  the  Mis- 
sions from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  glanc- 
ing at  these  accurately  prepared  charts  we  can 
see  immediately  how  great  the  Church  has 
grown  in  these  nineteen  centuries.  The  parable 
of  the  mustard  seed,  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  is 
truly  verified  in  Her.  Starting  with  a  mere 
handful  of  followers  in  Jerusalem,  she  has 
spread  until  there  is  hardly  a  place  in  the  known 
world  to-day  that  does  not  witness  the  offering 
of  the  Holy  Mass  and  listen  to  the  Words  of 
Eternal  Life  uttered  by  her  devout  ministers. 

This  statistical  room  does  not  detain  us 
very  long.  We  are  anxious  to  see  more  of  the 
Exposition,  so  we  pass  into  a  third  room,  which 
is  called  ' '  The  Hall  of  the  Martyrs. ' '  Here  we 
find  much  to  interest  and  impress  us. 
Hanging  upon  the  walls  aire  scores  of 
paintings  representing  the  martyrdom  of 
many  a  brave  missionary.  In  China,  in 
Japan,  in  India,  in  Oceiania,  in  Africa 
—in  fact  in  practically  all  of  the  missionary 
countries  are  pictures  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  some  hero  of  Christ.  The  exhibits  in- 
clude relics   of   many   of   these  martyrs.     One 


that  particularly  interests  us  is  the  cincture  of 
Blessed  Theophane  Venard,  who  was  martyred 
in  Tongking,  Annam.  Have  you  ever  read  his 
life?  It  is  a  beautiful  one.  I  have  it  and  trea- 
sure it  as  one  of  my  most  precious  books.  In  it 
is  one  passage  that  came  instantly  to  my  mind 
on  seeing  so  many  relics  of  martyrs.  It  is  that 
referring  to  the  emotions  that  come  to  him  when 
he  entered  for  the  first  time,  the  Hall  of  Mar. 
tyrs  in  the  Paris  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, where  he  studied  for  the  priesthood.  He 
spoke  of  how  the  cangues,  and  pincers  and 
heavy  chains  and  all  the  other  instruments  of 
torture  that  were  used  on  the  martyrs  were 
shown  to  him  and  his  companions  to  prepare 
them  for  what  they  might  expect  to  meet  when 
they,  too,  went  forth  into  the  mission  fields. 
And  he  speaks,  too,  of  how  the  sight  of  these 
things  only  serves  to  increase  his  love  and  zeal 
for  the  missions  and  make  him  desire  still  more 
earnestly  to  begin  his  labors  among  the  pagans 
of  China  and  Annam.  The  sight  of  these  grue- 
some articles  stirs  up  something  in  me  and 
makes  we  want  to  do  something  great  for  God. 
I  am  sure  I  will  love  the  Missions  more  than 
ever  before  after  this  visit.  We  all  can't  be 
martyrs  as  these  favored  souls  were,  but  we  can 
and  should  help  those  whose  every-day  life  is  a 
living  martyrdom.  To  see  properly  all  the  in- 
teresting articles  in  this  room  would  require 
a  whole  afternoon  in  itself.  We  have  time  only 
to  glance  around  at  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant exhibits  before  we  pass  into  the  adjoining 
room. 

This  room  is  called  the  "Ethnological  Mu- 
seum." In  it  are  collected  a  great  display  of 
articles  of  various  kinds  which  illustrate  the 
different  grades  of  culture  of  various  peoples 
who  have  been  converted  from  Paganism  to 
Christianity.  Charts  and  diagrams  go  into 
much  detail  of  this  interesting  phase  of  Mis- 
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sionary  work.  We  do  not  lin<;er  long  here, 
though,  as  other  exhibits  are  calling  to  us. 

On  leaving  the  Ethnological  Museum'  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  room  which  has  an  especial 
attraction  for  ils.  This  is  the  room  devoted  to 
the  Missions  of  North  America.  Among  other 
things  we  take  particular  notice  of  are  some 
fine  blankets  woven  by  the  Navajo  Indians; 
many  fancy  baskets  and  a  lot  of  bead  work 
done  by  some  of  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  our 
own  great  West  and  Northwest — sleds,  snow- 
shoes  and  articlas  of  clothing  by  the  Esquimaux 
of  Alaska ;  similar  things  from  the  Indians  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  District  and  several  photo- 
graphs of  Indian  Schools  in  Arizona,  Oklahoma 
and  other  Western  States.  Some  life-like  sta- 
tue® of  the  Ameiricia.n  Indian  and  a  very  fine 
statue  of  Father  Marquette  (modelled  after  the 
one  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington)  help  to  make 
us  feel  quite  at  home  here.  A  glance  at  our 
watches  reminds  us  that  the  time  is  flying  by 
and  warns  us  that  w^e  must  hurry  if  we  wish 
to  see  the  entire  Exposition  in  an  afternoon.  So 
we  reluctantly  bid  good-bye  to  the  room  in 
which  there  are  so  many  reminders  of  the  good 
old  U.S.A.  and  pass  into  another  room  which 
is  called  the  "Central  Hall  of  the  Congregation 
of  Propaganda." 

The  exhibits  in  this  room  are  interesting  in 
the  extreme,  as  they  transport  to  us  Annam,  In- 
dia and  the  other  countries  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  Prom 
the  charts  on  the  walls  we  gain  a  good  idea  of 
the  vast  amount  of  territory  subject  to  Pro- 
paganda. We  see  more  detailed  exhibits  of 
these  eountrias  beckoning  to  us  from  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms,  so  we  hurry  along  to  them.  On  our 
way  we  pass  through  a  little  corridor  in  which 
there  are  gathered  many  interesting  things  from 
Paraguay  and  the  other  countries  of  South 
America.     There  are  many  life-size  figures  of 


the  natives  of  these  countries  besides  specimens 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  to  be  found  there.  Some 
of  the  butterflies  displayed  are  magnificent,— 
one  would  never  believe  such  wonderfully  deli- 
cate coloring  were  possible  did  he  not  actually 
see  it.  The  hut-s  made  of  rushes  and  straw, 
in  which  the  nativvJs  live ;  the  efforts  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries to  teach  them  the  truths  of  Our  Holy 
Religion,— all  are  reproduced  with  great  fidel- 
ity. All  of  the  work  on  these  exhibits  (as  well 
as  on  all  of  the  other  things  on  exhibition)  were 
made  by  the  Christians  of  the  Missions.  They 
are  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  patience  and 
skill  of  the  hard-working  missionaries,  men  and 
women,  who  are  teaching  these  poor  souls  the 
arts  of  civilization  as  well  as  the  Words  of  the 
Grospel. 

But  here  we  are  now  in  the  rooms  devoted 
to  the  Asiatic  Missions.  When  we  see  the  extent 
of  the  exhibits  here,  we  wish  we  had  a  month 
to  sipend  lookin'g  around  dnstead  of  only  a  cou- 
ple of  hours.  As  our  time  is  so  limited  we  will 
only  glance  here  and  there  and  stop  before 
the  more  noteworthy  of  the  exhibits.  The  In- 
dian Room  is  very  fascinating.  Horrible-look- 
ing pagan  gods ;  wizened  old  fakirs  playing 
their  flageolets  before  a  cobra  who  raises  its 
loathsiome,  hooded  head ;  models  of  pagan  tem- 
ples, Catholic  churches,  .schools  and  orphanages ; 
curious  work  in  ivory;  magnificently  worked 
vestments;  and  lots  of  other  things  meet  our 
eyes  as  we  try  to  take  in  the  whole  exhibit  in  a 
hurried  walk  around  the  room.  Plenty  of 
photos  and  models  of  the  natives  in  their  pic- 
turesque costumes  beg  us  to  stop  and  examine 
them  more  closely,  but  we  must  refuse,  as  our 
time  is  speeding  by  and  we  have  much  to  see 
yet.  So  on  we  move  and  next  find  oui'selves 
in  the  apartment  devoted  to  displays  from  In- 
do-China.  The  general  run  of  the  exhibits  is 
the  same  as  that  we  saw  in  India,  though,  of 
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course,  it  is  distinctly  native  to  Indo-China  in 
Character.  Their  gods  and  divinities  are  pe- 
culiarly their  own;  their  mode  of  living,  as 
exemplified  in  the  various  models  on  exhibition, 
has  a  style  which  is  different  in  many  respects 
to  that  we  observed  in  India.  The  number  of 
really  excellent  Catholic  churches,  cathedrals, 
schools  and  hospitals  in  this  country  is  indeed 
a  pleasing  revelation  to  us  who  had  no  idea 
that  the  Church  was  so  well  established  there. 
The  blood  of  Theophone  Venard  and  the  heroes 
who  both  preceded  and  followed  him  has  not 
been  shed  in  vain !  Please  Grod,  Indo-China  will 
one  day  be  entirely  converted  to  the  True  Faith 
of  Christ !  As  we  are  looiking  at  the  va^rious 
objects  displayed  here,  we  notice  one  young 
Annamite  (a  Propaiga'udist)  who  haisi  di'Sicovered 
a  model  of  his  own  Cathedral,  and  another  who 
has  found  a  fancily-worked  Benediction  Veil 
which  his  sister,  a  nun  in  Annam,  made,  and 
about  which  she  wrote  him.  But  we  are  losing 
too  much  time  here,  and  we  have  no  time  to 
lose.  So  let  us  go  to  the  rest  of  the  Exposition 
Buildings  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Vati- 
can Gardens. 

The  first  of  these  that  we  enter  is  the  one 
dedicated  to  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Mis- 
sions. While  this  is  rather  a  forbidding  place 
to  visit,  still  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  go  in  and 
have  a  look  around.  We  shall  know  more  about 
some  of  the  dread  diseases  to  be  found  in  these 
far-away  countries,  which  so  far  in  our  lives, 
have  been  but  mere  names  to  us.  Yes,— here 
are  charts  and  slides  of  practically  all  of  the 
contagious  and  dangerous  diseases  to  be  met 
with  in  missionary  countries.  Malarial  Fever, 
Small  Pox,  Typhoid  Fever,  Yellow  Fever,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  nasty-looking  sores  and  itches,  dif- 
ferent species  of  consumption,— the  terrible  rav- 
ages wrought  by  these  awful  diseases  are  vivid- 
ly brought  home  to  us  by  the  colored  slides  and 


pictures  shown  here.  Here,  too,  for  the  first 
time,  we  see  the  effects  of  that  horrible  disease, 
leprasy.  What  a  sickness!  Poor,  bleeding 
stumps  of  fingers  and  toes ;  nostrils,  mouth, 
eyes,  the  whole  face  dropping  away  bit  by  bit ; 
the  body  a  mass  of  festering  sores ;— poor  crea- 
tures, what  a  life  they  must  have;— what  a 
death  is  theirs!  And  look  at  that  sweet  Nun 
(she  was  sweet  once,  but  years  of  nursing  these 
unfortunates  have  left  their  mark  on  her)  —look 
how  her  face  is  beginniing  to  be  covered  with 
the  sores  that  tell  their  own  story;— she,  too,  is 
now  afflicted  with  leprosy.  I  know  you  have 
heard  of  Father  Damien,  who  was  the  first  to 
go  out  and  nurse  the  lepers  in  the  leper  colony 
of  Molakai.  Here  was  a  real  hero  for  you!  I 
forget  now,  how  many  years  he  labored  among 
the  lepers,  alleviating  their  sufferings  in  every 
possible  way  and  teaching  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  resigned  to  the  Holy  Will  of  God, 
but  it  was  a  good  many.  Inevitably,  of  course, 
he  contracted  the  di'sease  himself,  and  died,  a 
martyr  to  his  love  for  the  ipoor  abandoned  lep- 
ers of  Molokai.  Since  his  death  there  have 
been  many,  many  priests,  brothers  and  sisters 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  nursing  the 
lepers,  and  God  alone  knows  the  comforts,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  they  have  brought  to 
these  unfortunate  victims  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty.  We  come  away  from  the  Medical 
Building  thinking  to  ourselves  that  the  Age  of 
Martyrs  is  not  yet  finished,  when  men  and  wo- 
men will  gladly  offer  to  condemn  themselves 
to  the  living  death  of  nursing  the  lepers. 

I've  always  had  a  sneaking  desire  to  see 
China.  How  about  you  ?  Has  the  ' '  Celestial 
Empire"  any  charms  for  you?  I  hope  it  has, 
as  here  we  are; — right  in  the  midst  of  "Old 
Cathay."  China  has  about  the  largest  and  fin- 
est display  at  the  Exposition.  (So  far,  at  any 
rate, — Japan  and  some  other  places  have  not 
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been  heard  from  yet).  There  are  hip:  pa<?odas 
and  little  pagodas;  miniature  Chinese  temples; 
fierce-looking  Chinese  gods ;  Chinese  houses ;  m.o- 
dels  of  Chinese  funeral  procassions  and  the  old 
pagan  funeral  pyres  (the  latter  made  entirely 
of  paper— a  really  marvellous  piece  of  work)  a 
plastic  representation  of  the  twelve  grades  of 
punishment  in  the  Chinese  Hell ;  beautiful  Chin- 
ese silks ;  fancy  lacquer  work ;  quaint  little  arti- 
cles carved  out  of  precious  woods;— in  fact  we 
are  quite  bewildered  at  the  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  wonderful,  interesting  and  beautiful 
things.  We  learn  more  abouit  China  and  her 
customs  in  the  few  minutes  we  spend  in  this 
room  than  we  could  in  a  month  of  Sundays  from 
a  book.  Our  visit  to  the  Chinese  apartment  is 
miade  more  agreieable  through  our  meeting  a 
Father  Considine,  a  young  priest  from  Mary- 
knoll,  America's  own  Foreign  Mission  Semin- 
aryi,  lociated  at  MaryknoU,  New  York  State. 
He  is  here  with  the  'exhibit  sent  over  froin 
Miarykmioll,  showing  the  work  done  by 
the  Fathers  who  have  gone  to  China 
from  there.  Say!  did  you  notice  that  Chinese 
bed?  Some  bed,  isn't  it?  Big  enough  for  Jon 
Ting-a-Ling  and  his  whole  family,  and  exceed- 
ingly fancy  in  appearance.  But  I  imagine  it 
is  not  so  very  comfortable,  as  there  are  no 
springs  in  it.  Poor  John  and  all  the  little  Johns 
must  lay  on  hard  boards.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Chinese  are  a  stiff-necked  race 
of  people,  but  they  surely  ought  to  be  a  stiff- 
backed  one  if  tlhey  all  use  this  kind  of  bed.  We 
would  gladly  give  more  time  to  this  fascinating 
Chinese  exhibit,  but  it  is  drawing  near  closing 
time  and  there  remain  two  or  three  buildings 
yet  to  see.  So  let  us  bid  good-bye  to  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun  for  to-day  and  journey  on  to 
Africa.  On  our  way  there  we  will  stop  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  little  room  where  the  Car- 
melites have  erected  a  replica  of  life  in  Bagdad. 


This  is  quite  interesting,  too.  There  is  a  minia- 
ture bazaar,  with  all  the  merchant's  wares 
spread  out  to  the  gaze  of  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser ;  several  street  scenes ;  a  couple  of  scenes 
showing  the  interior  of  a  house  in  Bagdad  ;  one 
represents  the  apartments  of  the  women;  the 
other  the  apartments  of  the  men.  To  increase 
the  reality  of  the  exhibit,  a  graphophone  plays 
several  selections  in  Turkish. 

So  this  is  Africa !  It 's  a  part  of  it  at  least, 
transplanted  to  Rome  for  a  year.  There  are 
plenty  of  sights  here  to  interest  us.  The  huts 
of  the  natives ;  the  rudely  finished  churches  and 
schools;  a  goodly  supply  of  specimens  of  tropi- 
cal fruits  and  vegetables ;  real  banana  and  palm 
trees ;  massive  tusks  of  ivory ;  a  quantity  of  cle- 
verly-done figures  in  ivory;— these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  things  gathered  together  here.  We 
determine  to  spend  the  rest  of  our  time  examin- 
ing the  articles  collected  from  Africa,  when 
suddenly  we  recollect  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
visit  the  Library.  Afriea  must  wait  until  an- 
other day,  «is  we  wamt  to  see  the  Library  to- 
day. This  is  back  in  the  group  of  'buildings  in 
the  Cortile  della  Pigna,  so  we  have  to  hurry  to 
get  in  before  it  is  closed  up  for  the  day.  We 
rea'Ch  there  all  right. 

To  one  interested  in  books,  and  more  par- 
ticularly books  concerning  the  Missiions  and  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  missionary  fields,  this 
Library  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  delight. 
Here  are  collected  books,  papers  and  pamphlets 
in  practically  every  language  known  under  the 
sun.  There  are  dictionaries  and  catechisms 
and  books  of  instruction  in  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindustani,  and  all  the  other 
strange  tongues  of  the  Oriental  peoples,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  books  to  be  found  in  Latin. 
Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
English.  Among  the  historical  books  is  one 
that  has  an  especial  interest  for  us.    It  is  a  re- 
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cord  of  the  early  Jesuit  Missions  in  New  York 
State.  The  book  is  open  and  its  yellowed  pages 
tell  us  the  story  of  the  torture  and  martyrdom 
of  Father  Isaac  Jogues  and  his  companions  by 
the  Iroquois  Indians.  A  rude  cut  illustrates 
the  event.  We  might  profitably  spend  hours 
browsing  about  these  historic  tomes,  but  the  of- 
ficial in  charge  warns  us  that  he  is  about  to 
close  up  the  place,  so  we  must  leave. 

Well,  Auntie,  now  that  you  have  seen  the 
Exposition,  what  do  you  think  of  it?  Isn't  it 
a  truly  magnificent  one  and  doesn't  it  give  you 
a  wonderful  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Missions, 
the  hardship's  endured  by  the  Missionaries,  the 
splendid  results  obtained  by  them  in  their  work, 
the  customs  and  manner  of  living  of  the  peoples 
among  whom  they  labor?  I  enjoyed  my  trip 
immensely  and  I  hope  that  you  did  too.  I  wish 
that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you 
to  the  Exposition  in  reality  instead  of  just  in 
imagination,  as  I  have  done  now. 

As  usual,  we  had  a  big  celebration  here  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  Cardinal  Laurenti 
said  our  Community  Masfs  and  gave  us  all  Holy 
Communion.  Needless  to  say,  you  received  a 
special  rememibrance  in  both  the  Maiss  and  Com- 
munion.  The  Mass  was,  of  course,  very  nice 
and  impressive.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  Mass 
the  Oriental  Masses  began.  We  had  Mass  in 
practically  all  the  Original  Rites.  The  Arme- 
nian Patriarch  celebrated  Mass  in  the  Armenion 
Rite  at  the  high  altar  after  our  Community 
Mass.  He  is,  as  you  know,  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  Oriental  Church  as  is  a  Cardinal  in  the 
Latin  and  wears  a  red  zucchetto,  the  same  as  a 
Cardinal.  Masses  at  the  other  altars  included 
one  in  the  Chaldean  Rite;  one  in  the  Syrian 
Rite;  one  in  the  Coptic  Rite;  one  in  the  Rou- 
manian Rite;  one  in  the  Malabaric  Rite;  one 
in  the  Maronite  Rite.  Masses  in  our  own 
Latin  Rite  were  also  celebrated  at  the  various 


altars.  I  greatly  enjoy  seeing  these  different 
Masses  and  think  them  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive. They  are  indeed  a  magnificent  proof 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  Although  most  of 
these  Oriental  Rites  are  extremely  pretty,  from 
a  ceremonial  point  of  view,  I  don't  think  they 
can  compare  with  our  Latin  Rite.  They  are, 
of  course,  more  ancient  and  have  undergone 
less  changes  in  the  rolling  on  of  the  centuries, 
but  somehow  there  seems  to  me  to  be  something 
majestic  about  our  Mass  that  .distinguishes  it 
and  places  it  far  above  the  Oriental  Masses. 
Now  that  I  am  in  the  sacristy  I  am  learning  a 
great  deal  more  about  them  than  I  ever  knew 
before. 

Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  at  ten-thirty. 
We  were  greatly  honored  in  having  for  the  cele- 
brant, Archbishop  Cieplak,  Archbishop  of  Mos- 
cow, who,  as  you  probably  recall,  w^as  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  about  two 
years  ago.  Through  the  influence  of  Father 
Walsh,  S.J.  (an  American)  of  the  Papal  Relief 
Mission  operating  in  Russia,  and  also  of  the 
action  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  the  world 
protesting  aigainst  such  lan  outrage,  he  w^as  re- 
priveid  and  sent'enoed  to  life-imprisonment  in 
one  of  the  Soviet  prisons.  Some  time  last  year 
h'e  was  iset  free  and  oamie  ito  Rome.  On  hiy 
arrival  he  wiais  met  by  Gardinai  Gasparri,  Se- 
cretary oif  Statie,  and  'several  othier  Cardinals 
and  prelate®  and  taken  at  once  to  the  Vatican 
wihere  he  hiad  a  ispeicial  iprivate  audience  with 
Ifibe  Hioly  Father.  'It  iis  said  that  Hiw  Holiness 
wept  when  he  siarw  hiira.  He  is  a  pLeasant- 
faced  man,  not  sio  very  tall,  but  well  built  and 
more  isprightly  thian  one  would  expect  for  a 
man  of  nearly  seventy.  His  hair  is  snowj^ 
white  and  he  Looked  every  inieh  the  venerable 
soldier  of  Christ  thait  he  is.  I  count  it  a  great 
privilege  to  h.ave  kisised  hiis  hand  and  to  have 
spoken  to  him,  for  he  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
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modern  /liieroes  of  Oa'tholiicity.  Except  for  a 
few  wrinkles  in  his  forehead,  and,  even  thes*e 
may  be  only  the  nUark®  of  inereaising  age,  you 
would  never  tliiiik  that  a  lilttle  over  ta  score 
of  months  ago  this  man,  wlio  now  was  singing 
the  Maisis  in  a  voice  as  el'eiar  and  distineit  as 
many  a  young  priest  jusit  ordained  would  be 
glad  to  pO'Ssiess,  had  istood  before  a  tribunal 
of  leering,  mooking  Bolslhevik  isoldiers,  on  Itrial 
for  his  life.  Nay,  inoire — 'had  been  lodged  for 
two  years  in  a  filthy  Russian  prison  exposed 
to  every  indignity  land  submitted!  to  liarsh  and 
ignominious  treatment  by  la  band  of  creatures 
who  ealled  themselves  "Saviours  of  Russia," 
but  wlho  were  only  a  pack  of  hiimian  wolves, 
intent  on  deisitroying  every  vestige  of  moraliity 
and  religion  in  the  land.  The  account  of  has 
mock-triial  (and  'that  of  his  companions,  many 
of  whom  were  taken  out  and  shot  for  the  hor- 
rible crimevs  of  teaching  Caitechism  to  the  chil- 
dren, saying  Mass  and  refusing  to  stop  exer- 
cising these  duties  of  their  calling  at  the  com- 
mand 'of  the  Bolsheviks)  came  vividiy  to  my 
mind  on  meeting  thiis  «ilveir-hiaired  Confessor 
of  the  Faith',  and  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  true  miartyr  and  saint.  Pie  was  truly 
a  '* Martyr  of  Desire"  for  he  smilingly  and  joy- 
ousily  (accepted  the  sentence  of  de'ath  which  his 
tortuireii's  meted  out  to  him.  God,  in  His  Pro- 
vidence, ordained  that  lie  sihould  not  win  t|he 
martyr's  crown  just  then,  and  spared  him, 
perhaips,  that  he  might  perform  'Still  greater 
things  foa*  Hits  Honior  and  Glory  and  win  fur- 
ther merits  for  h'imself.  Afteir  M'ass  he  took 
dinner  with  us,  and  when  he  entered  the  Re- 
fectory, it  would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  hear  the  applause  he  received.  I  think  we 
all  felt  the  inspiration  his  presence  seemed 
to  emianate.  It  is  not  every  day  one  has  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  dine  with  a  man  wlro 
personifies  in  himself  those  glorious  heroes  of 


Pagan  Rome  wlho  defied  the  Imperial  Caesars, 
even  as  he  had  defied  the  bloods- thirsty  Reds 
of  Ru'Sisia,  and  were  ready, — even  anxious — ^to 
give  up  their  livesi  for  the  Faith  they  possessed. 
It  is  cei't'ainjy  an  inspiration  for  us  to  meet 
such  a  one,  for  it  seems  to  bring  us  eloser  to 
those  noble  souls  and  at  the  same  time  give 
us  a  forceful  example  of  whiat  sihall  be  expect- 
ed of  US',  wiien,  as  Priests  of  God,  we  must  go 
a!bout  doing  good  in  spite  of  all  oppoisition  and 
be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  sacrifice  everything, 
even  life  itself  if  necessary,  wheai  called  to 
choose  between  God  and  Mammon.  The  Arch- 
bishop officiated  again  at  Pontifical  Vespers  in 
the  afternoon.  We  were  to  have  had  Bisihop 
Allan,  of  Mobile,  for  tlie-se,  'but  he  took  sick 
the  night  before  and  was  unable  to  come,  so 
Arch'bishop  Oiepllak  substituted  for  him.  The 
Vespers  went  off  very  nicely — we  really  sur- 
prised ourselves  by  tlhe  fine  way  in  which  we 
got  through  the  Psalms.  Our  chapel,  accord 
iiiig  to  custom,  w!as  o;pen  to  the  public  all  day, 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five-fifteen  in 
the  afternoon.  Quite  a  crowd  of  visitors  were 
in  for  the  vairious  Masses  and  during  the  day. 
Solemn  Benediction,  given  by  our  Rector, 
closed  the  day's  ceremomies.  It  was  a  busy 
day  foir  me,  but  a  luappy  day  as  well,  as  I  did 
enjoy  all  the  different  functionis. 

We  were  up  to  the  Vatican  bust  Tuesday 
mlorning  for  our  annual  Mass  and  Communioii 
from  the  Pope.  Thie  Mass  was,  as  usual,  most 
irnpressive.  This  is  thie  third  time  now  that  I 
have  had  the  great  privilege  of  lassis'ting  at 
Mass  said  by  the  Holy  Father  and  of  receiving 
Holy  Communion  from  his  holy  hands.  I  was 
as  deeply  thrilled  at  the  Mass  last  week  as  I 
was  at  the  first  Mass.  At  the  audience  after 
Mass  His  Holiness  came  around  to  each  of 
us  giving  us  his  ring  to  kiss  and  tlnen  present- 
ing us  with  a  nice  little  'book.     The  book  is 
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about  St.  Leomaird  of  Port  Maurice,  who  has 
been  appoinit'ed  Protiecto^r  of  Miissionaries 
(those  who  give  inissioii'S  in  cihure'heisi,  similar 
to  those  we  have  a,t  home — not  those  who  are 
laboring  in  the  Mission  Fields  among  the  pa- 
gans) by  His  Holineos.  He  also  gave  us  a 
very  nice  little  talk  and  was  quite  jolly  and 


democraitiic  with  us.  I  thought  he  looked  a  bit 
worn  and  tiired.  He  has  aged  consideriably 
in  the  two  yea.rs  in  whifch  'he  has  been  Pope. 
It  must  be  Ivard  to  be  contined  to  the  A^atican 
as  he  is,  especially  after  being  used  to  such 
ain  lactive  life  before.  May  God  long  preserve 
hiim  to  rule  over  His  Church ! 


OUR  "SNOW-BALL"  RECEIVED  AND  ACKNOWLEDGED 


Institute  B.V.M.,  , 
Via  Venti  Settembre  5.  Rome  5. 
June  15,  1925. 

To  the  Communiity  I.B.V.M.   and  Childiren  in 
Am'etri'ca. 

Deair  Mother  and  "  Children,  "— 

You  hear  of  people  acrossi  the  water,  whose 
work  is  in  urgent  need  of  funds.  You  do  not 
know  them ;  they  are  not  your  kin.  But  you 
take  up  their  cause  and  give  and  beg  (which 
is  imore  than  giving)  till  you  accumulate  be- 
tween you  a  heaip  of  money  and  can  write  a 
cheque  for  $300.  It  has  reached  me,  this 
bilig'ht,  yellow  slip  of  paper,  and  has  been  put 
under  the  crueifix  on  my  desk.  Special  things 
go  there — 'letters  with  bad  news,  letters  with 
extra  .good  news  ;  letters  telling  of  peoiple's  sor- 
rows; also  .such  as  tell  of  great  joy.  Ldttk 
gifts  of  money  going  out  to  persons  needier 
than  ourselves,  rest  under  the  crucifix  to  get 
blessed,  and  so  fructify  in  the  spending.  Gifts  ' 
co'ming  in  lie  there  too. 


And  yours  ha«i  come  and  lies  there  under 
the  sa'cred  feet  as  offered  to  the  Master  for 
wTioni  we  all  work,  as  "if  ipraying  dnmbly" 
for  the  dear  eontributors.  And  I,  sitting  here 
at  my  desk,  look  .at  our  Saviour  with  His  trea- 
sure, and  feel  your  generous  gift  was  given 
straight  to  Him  for  His  work  here  in  distant 
Rome ;  and  I  ask  Hlim  to  bless  you  all  and  each 
in  the  way  you  each  need  most,  and  to  bless 
the  woirk  you  want  to  help. 

The  little  coimmunity  join  with  me  in  thank- 
inig  you  all  for  your  great  generosity.  Three 
hundred  dolLars  expanded  into  (perhaps) 
7,500  lire,  will  Ibe  put  into  the  bank  until  God 
gives  us  the  rest  of  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the 
house  we  so  muc'h  need. 

Very  many  thanks  again,  dear  Mothers  and 
Children  of  the  Institute  B.V.M. 

Your  devoted 

M.  Salome,   I.B.V.M. 
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A    NIAGARA    LEGEND 


In  fhose  far  away  days  befcre  the  white 
man  invaded  the  red  ra^ain's  possesisiions,  among 
the  noted  chdefis  of  the  igreat  Indian  tribes-,  the 
one  who  was  held  in'  hiighest  esteem  Was  Tomo- 
hawk,  who  lived  in  the  beautiful  countiry  near 
Niaiga-ra  Palls.  It  is  not,  however,  wit.h  Tomo- 
hawk  onr  stoiry  deals,  but  with  his  fair  dang'h- 
ter  Lilliha.  Many  a  young  warrior  fixed  liis 
heart  on  her,  though  they  had  already  learned 
tibat  her  father  had  miade  a  solemn  vo'w  she 
should  remain  with  bim  always,  and  never  be 
another 'is  squaw. 

In  isipite  of  insiuperalble  difficulties  a  brave 
young  warrior,  Fleetfoot,  resolved  to  defy  the 
father  and  win^  the  maideu.  Lilliha  was  in  no 
way  opposed  to  his  intentions  and  would  iglad- 
ly  have  exicihiamged  her  father's  wigwam  for 
tihe  home  of  Fleetfoot. 

Tomohiawik  somehow  became  aware  of  their 
secret  meetings  and  in  sun  langry  rage  oirdered 
the  warrior  to  be  shot  to  death  with  arrows, 
and  his  daughter  to.  be  put  under  guatrd. 

Many  a  night  afte'r  this  sad  event  wias 
Fleetfoot  seen  by  his  old  comrades  riding  at  the 
ed;ge  of  the  forest  just  as  he  had  often  done 
in  life,  with  the  excelptiou  that  horse  aiud  rider 
seemed  to  be  s'hrouded  in  a  thin  white  mist. 

After  some  months,  Chief  Tomohawk,  hav- 
ing no  longer  any  fear  for  'his  daug'hter,  al- 
lowed her  to  roiam  the  woods  once  more. 


One  beautiful  spring  day  she  wandered  list- 
lessly aloug  the  banks  of  Niagara.  When  she 
reached  Table  Rock  she  rested  awhile,  gazing 
at  the  mighty  waters.  Above  the  roar  she  heard 
the  distant  edho  of  gallo-ping  iho^rses.  She 
turned  heir  beiad  to  find  the  horses  quite  close 
to  her,  though  the  echo  still  sounded  very  far 
away. 

In  the  rider  she  reeoignized  ber  own  Fleet- 
foot  mounted  on  one  white  horse  and  leading 
another — all  enveloiped  in  a  white  mi.st  that 
cipre'ad  and  rose  toward  the  sky. 

As  Fleetfoot  neared,  he  reached  his  hand 
to  'her  and  bade  iher  mount.  The  hand  she 
raised  to  clasp  his,  closed  on — ^nothing.  In  the 
instant  an  arrow  whizzed  through  the  air  took 
aim  for  her  heart.  She  reached  up  again,  and 
without  any  difficulty  took  the  hand  of  Fleet- 
foot  and  mounted  the  white  horse  that  S'to'od 
waiting  for  her.  They  sipurred  on  tO;gether 
directly  over  the  brink,  down  into  the  giddy 
whirl  of  waters'.  Away  be'low  they  found  the 
happy  huntiing  ground. 

The  mist  that  enveloiped  horses  and  riders 
still  riiseis  from  the  spot  where  they  sank — have 
you  not  seen  it?  And'  the  hoirses  still  champ 
below — have  you  not  heard  them? 


Gertrude  Banahan. 


Loretto.,  Niagara  Falls. 
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THE    IDLER 


Mellow  sunlighit  penetirated  through  the 
trees,  so>  burdened  with  leaveis  that  thedr 
branches  bent  la^;iily  d'own-ward,  and  changed 
yellow,  dark  or  sandy  heads  alike  to  gold.  Be- 
neath the  spreading  folia ge  the  iprogeny  of  the 
best  and  worst  of  Pot'terisitown  s^houted  and 
squabbled  and  laughed  and  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence  obstTUcted  tire  pa-ssage  of  an  O'coasional 
touriug  miotori'st.  All  at  once  the  mingled  hub- 
bub became  oine  shrill  vodiee : 

"Bill,  Bill,  Iwre   co.m.es  olid  Bill!" 

Then  the  entire  horde:,  from  Georgie-Poirgie, 
tlie  mayor's  boy,  to — just  Johnny,  w'ho  was 
nobod'y's  boy,  madie  one  mad  dash  to  the  cor- 
ner. 

Idly  sauntering,  so  idly,  so  aimlessly,  that 
he  seemed  to  drift  with  the  wind,  just  as  he 
had  drifted  since  the  most  anicient  citizen  of 
his  home-town  could  remember ;  just  as  he  had 
drifted  simoe  the  dreaded  hereditary  taint  had 
sent  his  adored  sister  into  exile,  and  the  dark- 
niess  of  the  tragedy  had  dimmed  Bill's  young 
eyds,  'had  lo'Oised  his  grip  on  the  tiller  of  life, 
and  made  him  bitter  in  his  pride  against  all 
'but  the  children  who  were  his  friend's.  Out 
from  the  bar  and  idly  round  the  corner  drifted 
Old  Bill.  His  finely  moulded  foreheaid  was 
•seamed  with  thought,  his  rugged  jaw  was  like 
iron,  a  half  smile  curved  his  strong  mouth,,  but 
his  kind,  tired  old  eyes  were  slighitly  bleared, 
his  step  unsteady,  and  hiis  voice  hesitating  and 
ashamed  as  he  called  in  answer  to  the  eager 
greeting. 

Witli  the  unseeing  eyes  of  innooency  the 
boys  flung  themselves  ulpoin  him,  as  had  their 
elders   before    them,  pantiing,    and    struggling 


and  demanding  a  new  game  and  a  story  in  one 
breath.  Old  Bill  gently  diisengaged  himself, 
aoid,  as  he  had  done  every  summer's  day  since 
years  before  they  were  born,  s'at  down  on  Mal- 
lon  and  Burke's  rickety  ste'ps,  clinched  his 
teeth  firmly  on  the  pipe  whic'h  possessed  the 
most  abominable  odour  in  the  world,  put  his 
hands' — la  musician 'is  hands — lin  his  tattered 
pocketis  and  gaized'  around,  hallf  smiling  on  the 
eager,  joyous  faces  that  liimtprisoned  him  in 
tlieir  midst. 

''What  shall  it  be?"  he  asked  for  the  thous- 
andth time.  The  elamor  broke  out  afresh  at 
this,  but  red-headed,  freckled-faced  Johnny, 
with,  the  velvety  Italian  eyes,  and  the  rich 
broigue,  which  he  had  acquired,  heaven  knows 
where!  wormed  hm  way  to  Old  Bill's  side. 
Johnny  was  no  one's  boy  but  BilFsi,  and  they 
loved  each  other  with  isingle-hearted  devoted- 
ness.  Old  Bill's  face  lig'hted  up,  but  he  only 
laid  hlis  hamd  on  the  boy's  s'houlder  as  he  slid 
into  his  accustomed  place  on  the  step  below 
him. 

"Tell  us  a  thrue  stor-try,  Bill,"  said  Johnny, 
rolling    'his  "r's"  deliciously. 

"I  should  say  I  won't,"  said  Bill,  and  a 
sihadO'W  pa'ssed  over  his  eyes  like  a  fleecy  cloud 
over  the  sun.  "My  true  stories,  the  only  ones 
I  knowi,  are  not  the  kind  of  stories  for  a  village 
tramp  to  tetll  the  off-spring  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  town  on  a  rare  June  day  like  this.  Any- 
^how,  reall  people  in  Pottersitown  are  not  nearly 
as  entertaining  as'  made-up  peopile.  Most  of  us 
like  it  best  when  peoiple  do  as  we  want  them  to, 
and  though  even  made-up  peoiple,  the  chiMren 
of  our  brain  don't  always  do  just  that;  they're 
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mudi  more  satisfactory  than  real  people,  at 
lea'st  the  people  of  Pottenstown,  except  always 
you,  Johnny." 

As  ustuiali,  before  Bill  had  told  three  words 
oif  hiis  sitory,  'he  wavs  ram'bltinig  on  to  himsielf 
w>ith  an  oicc'asionai  half -mocking  'aside  to 
Johnny,  w'ho  c'hiewed  a  tooth-pick  mecliit'atively 
and  gaizied  up  earnestly  into  the  old  man's 
traigi'C  eyes  and  twitsted  face.  Bill  alwayisi  talk- 
ed like  this  when  'he  came  out  from  his  morn- 
ioDg  visit  to  tihe  bar,  was  always  caustic  about 
the  townspeople  who  exiiled  hi'rn  and  even  hesi- 
tated ini  allowing  him  his  one  delight — the  com- 
pany of  tiieir  children.  He  spoke  flippantly 
t'hiis  morning,  but  t'he  c'hidren  heeded  him  not 
at  all.  Only  Jo'hnny '&  Irish  sixth  sen.s'e  and  his 
Italian  sympathy  detected  something  bitter 
and  acutely  uphappy  be/hind  t'hic  barrier  of 
carelessi  words. 

Jo'hnny  knew  that  something  w^as  wrong 
with  Old  Bill!,  knew  that  something  was  always 
wrong,  and  all  his  palssionate  nature  rose  up 
in  him,  strong  in  love,  to  contend  a.gainst  it. 
A  spiasm  of  pain  convulised  his  angelic  face, 
and  uniwillinig  th'at  Bill  should  know  he  siuffer- 
■ed — ^though  be  did  not  analyze  tlie  iimpulse — 
he  slid  away  as  quietly  as  he  could  and  started 


to  cross  the  street,  quick  teairs  blinding  him 
and  an  aching  lump  in  his  throat. 

Then  it  'happened. 

Johnny  had  a  sudden  vision  of  a  s'hdning 
black  monster  descending  upon  him;  the 
scree-ching  of  ^brakes  was  in  hiis  ears.  In  the 
flash  of  an  instant  Old  Bill  was  there.  The 
mist  of  the  yeare  was  cleared  from  his  eyes,  his 
mouth  was  set  in  the  old  firm  line  as  he  dashed 
into  the  street  with  all  the  vigour  of  youth  and 
■forcibly  hurleid  the  boy  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
The  next  moment  the  sleepy  old  thoroughfare 
was  alive  with  people  'hurrying  to  the  centre 
of  the  excitement.  In  the  middle  of  the  road 
Old  Bill  lay,  his  grizzled,  bleeding  he'ad  on 
Johnny's  knees,  Johnny's  teai"s  falling  on  his 
face,  Johnny's  agonized  so^bs  in  hiis  ears. 

Feebly  Old  Bill  took  tfhe  hand  that  clutched 
his  sleeve  and  tenderly  whispered,  ''Good-bye, 
old  man  !"  For  a  moment  hiis  face  was  contort- 
ed with  pain,  then  it  passed,  and  it  was  Old 
Bill  again,  who  had  idly,  aimlessly  drifted  into 
eternity. 

And  who  shall  Say  auight  of  his  title' — Over 
There  ? 

Peggy  Meehan. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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THE    COLONEL 


It  was  a  very  glorious  June  morning. 
Colonel  Alder,  frock  coat,  broad^brimrned  hat, 
and  picturesque  back-ground  was  strolling 
down  the  maple-s'baided  street  on  his  way  to 
the  beacon-light  of  all  good  cdtizens  of  Alder- 
ville,  the  Daily  Stiar,  owned  and  "personal'ly, 
fondly,  if  poorly,  suh,  managed  by  youah  lnum- 
ble  servant,  James  Alder.  Business  men, 
hurrying  housewives,  ragged  urcliins,  everyone 
hai'led  him,  "  'Morniing,  Colonel,"  and  to  e^ach 
he  smiled  beniignly  and  repeated  graciou-ly, 
"  'Mornin',  suh,"  ''madam,"  or  "young 
m.an, "  as  thie  case  might  be,  and  each  parsed 
on  his  or  her  way  wit'h  a  respeetfully,  almost 
reverentially  kind  thought  for  the  Colonel,  God 
bless  'him ! 

But  though  the  Colonel's  exterior  wav  as 
bland  and  flawless  aiseveir,  his  interior  was  fair- 
ly seething.  In  the  days  of  his  grandfather 
the  Star  had 'been  a  brilliantly  twinkling  mem- 
ber of  the  litierary  firmament,  but  since  then 
it  had  struck  firmly  to  its  five  points  and  its 
methods  of  twinkling,  whereas,  ils  rival  lumin- 
aries bad  grown  in  siplendour  and  'become  rath- 
er lurid  in  colour.  But  the  Alderville  Daiily 
Star  h-ad  remained  true  to  the  traditionis  and 
usages  of  the  Aider  family,  and'  therefore,  to 
put  tbe  truth  plainly,  bluntly,  th'C  coffers  of 
the  house  liad  run  low.  MeanAvhile  the  Eagle 
bad  ectablished  its  precarious  eyrie,  and  at 
present  was  occuipiied  in  soaring  persistently 
and  suocessfully  towards  the  Star.  The  O'ld 
regime,  as  a  imatter  of  course,  supported  tha 
Star  as  always,  but  thiese  were  thinned  out 
now,  and  the  fast-swellinig  influx  of  new  peo- 
ple with  new  ideas,  together  with  some  bearers 


of  disitinguished  Southern  names,  found  food 
for  their  over-reaiching,  shrewd  and  typically 
modiern  minds  in  the  columms  of  tbe  Eagle.  All 
of  which  is  why  the  Colonel  strolled  on  his 
way  that  fair  June  morning,  outwardly  as 
ever,  and  linwardly  se'ethin/g. 

To  add  to  tbe  Coloners  troubles,  his  tem- 
pestuous daughter  wais  due  that  evening. 
Am'anthia  had  left  tibe  Blueigrass  country  to  go 
nortli  to  college  four  years  ago,  and  was  now, 
ait  the  close  of  lier  school  yeairs,  a  blend  of 
fa.^cinating  contradictions;  but  Amantha's 
voice  wais  still  a  soft  and  lovely  drawl,  her 
face  very  oharming,  her  aureole  of  flaming 
liair  a  real  glory,  and  her  heart  pure  gold. 
Nevertheleis®  did  the  Colonel,  who  at  the  mo- 
ment was  sore  worried  lest  hc'  should  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  office  staflf  that  Saturday, 
cliterniately  dread  aud  long  for  the  cominig  of 
this  wiholly  delightful,  but  ratlier  dangerous- 
ly expensive  daughter.  Suddenly  a  cheery 
voice  at  his  elbow  broke  in  on  his  conscious- 
ness, ' '  Good-miorning,  Colonel ! ' ' 

A  pleaised  smile  lit  up  the  old  man's  face 
as  he  turned  to  greet  the  newcomer.  It  was  a 
daily  occurrence,  the  mee^ting  with  this  young 
stranger  with  his  clear  eyes  in  tanned  face, 
his  laughing  lips,  amd  hiis  abroad,  muscular 
shoulders.  The  Colonel  did  not  know  tlie 
young  man's  name,  since  he  had  never  volun- 
teered it,  and  the  Colonel  was  over-nice  about 
sucli  things,  it  seemed  likely  that  he  never 
would.  As  usual,  they  walked  a  few  blocks 
together,  chatting  a:greea!bly,  and  then  separ- 
ated aud  wenit  their  ways,  the  Colonel  bowing 
with     oourtly     grace,   and   tbe   breezy  young 
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stranger  taking  off  his  invariable  gray  felt  hat, 
and  sweeping  the  ground  with  it  in  a  grand 
and  formal  salutation  whdeh  puzzled  the  good 
Colonel  sorely.  To-day,  just  before  they  reach- 
ed tihe  cornier,  the  young  man  sadd  very  casual- 
ly, ''Amantha  is  coming  home  to-night,  isn't 
she?" 

Stairtled  and  rather  offended,  the  Colonel 
said  with  some  stiffness,  "Yes,  my  daughter 
returns  from  college  this  evening,  but  suh- — " 

"Pine  gfirl,  Amantha,"  interrupted  the 
young  man  with  totad  disregard  for  eonvention. 
This  remark  rather  gave  the  Colonel  a  jolt ;  he 
only  spluttered.  At  length  he  articulated, 
"My  dear  young  gentleman,  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  knew  my  daughter ! ' ' 

"Never  mind,  Colonel,"  said  the  young 
ra'an  soothingly,  "I  have  the  best  of  references 
— the  very  best,  they're  very  far  away.  And 
then,  too,  Colonel,  there's  no  denying,  Aman- 
tha is  a  fine  girl."  Then  looking  around,  'he 
said  regretfully,  "I'm  afraid  I  must  leave  you, 
s>ir!  Good-bye,  Cblonel,"  and,  doffing  the 
battered  hat  as  if  it  were  plumed  and  velvet, 
the  young  man  was  gone  as  suddeniy  as  he 
had  come. 

For  a  rtDoment  the  Colonel  stood  watching 
the  long,  I'anky  figure  as  the  agreeable  stranger 
dove  abound  a  corner;  then  he  shook  hdmsielf. 
"My  word!"  said  the  Colonel.  And,  obvious- 
ly somewhat  distracted,  he  went  on  his  way, 
his  step  a  trifle  islower  than  before. 

Shortly  he  was  joined  by  his  contemporary 
and  life-long  friend,  Judge  Thompson,  who, 
ordinarily  inelined  to  be  rather  verbose,  was 
unduly  silent.  After  a  moment  the  cause  came 
out. 

"  'Didn't  know  you  knew  Andy  Dover, 
Jr.,"  siaid  the  Judge,  a  trifle  gruffly.  (Andy 
Dover  was  the  editor,  owner,  manager,  the 
chief  reporter  of  the  Eagle). 


"Know  Andy  Dover!  Why,  I  wouldn't 
speak  to  htim!"  answered  the  Colonel  hotly. 

"Wouldn't  speak  to  Andy  Do — ,  well, 
well,"  and  the  Judge,  ehuckling  softly,  chang- 
ed the  su'bject. 

Amantha  being  Amanthia,  'had  wired  some- 
what incoherently  that  sihe  was  coming  home, 
but  l.ad  made  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the 
train.  Thus  at  seven-thirty  she  arrived  tem- 
pestuous, bewildering,  fragrant  and  beautiful ; 
her  red-gold  hair  rendered  more  startling  than 
ever  by  a  bliack  and  whdte  and  yellow  eostume, 
in  itself  a  trifle  amazing;  needing  no  herald 
but  the  isound  of  her  high,  clear  young  voice. 

In  a  few  moments  she  had  the  whole  town 
flocking  in  to  see  her,  and  the  Hall  was  bed- 
lam until  at  length,  by  much  diplomacy  and 
skilful  manoeuvring  Amantha  got  .every  one 
out,  and,  senddng  her  delighted  and  rather 
overwhelmed  father  upstairs  to  dress,  she  went 
stradght  to  the  telephone. 

' '  2908 ! — Yes,  please.  Hello,  m^ay  I  speak  to 
the  Judge?  if  you  -please;  this  is  Amantha  Al- 
der talking.  Hello,  Judge !  This  is  'Mantha 
— M-hm !  I  should  say  so, — just  as  I  expected. 
All  rig^ht,  just  as  we  originally  planned;  yes 
land  hurry!     Right  away,  quick!     Bye-Jbye. " 

Musing,  she  stood  a  moment,  then  she  laugh- 
ed, a  happ3^,  excited  little  laugh,  and  moved 
slowly  up  the  stairs,  a  light  in  her  eyes. 

Less  than  a  half  hour  later  the  Colonel 
from  hds  room  heard  the  mellow  notes  of  the 
olid  piano  from  the  drawing-room  below,  and 
smiling  proudly  to  himself,  hurriedly  gave  a 
last  anxious  look  in  the  glass  and  proeeeded 
downstairs.  As  he  neared  the  drawing-room 
he  heard  tiie  sound  of  voices,  Amantha  s  clear 
one  and  her  infectious  laug'h  rising  a'bove  the 
piano  'and  the  others.  The  Colonel  sitopped 
in  the  doorway.  His  daughter,  radiant  in 
yhimrnering  green,  'had  her  back  to  him  at  the 
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piamo ;  Judge  Thompson  was  standing  facing 
him  at  the  right,  and  from  a  deep  chair  beside 
Amamtha,  the  long,  »bronzed  and  amiazing  young 
man  of  the  Colonel's  morning  walk,,  uncoiled 
himse'l'f. 

"Allow  me  to  present  Mr.  AndreAV  Dover. 
Colonel  Alder,"  said  the  Judge  sonorously, 
"And  the  man  'I'm  going  to  marry,  Daddy,'' 
called  Amiamtha  over  lier  shoulder,  "And  let 
us  hope,"  gravely  said  the  surprising  Mr.  Do- 
ver, "the  co-editor  of  the  Alderville  Daily  Star 
and  Eaigle,  Colonel." 


Amantha  broke  otf  precipitately  and  swung 
her  silver  feet  around  the  piano  bench.  "That's 
not  much  of  a  name,"  she  objected,  "can't  we 
think  of  a  better  one  than  that,  people?" 

All  of  which  explains  satisfactorily,  .  I 
think,  why  the  Colonel  did  a  strange  and  uu- 
courteous,  but  literally  unavoidable  thing,  and 
riat  down  while  his  two  highly-esteemed  guei?(ts 
were  still  standing. 

Damaris  Keats. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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II.— "THE  RETURN    OF    THE    NATIVE" 

(Continued  from  page  128) 


Thomais  Hairdy  ranks  among  the  nioist  pow- 
erful exponenlts  of  the  realistic  novel.  More- 
over, his  works  aire  thougtht  to  contain  the 
most  thought  and  subistance  since  George  Eliot. 
PsycholiOgy,  ais  well  ais  real  life,  supplies  him 
with  maiter'iial  for  his  s^torieis..  Hence,  they  deal, 
TiiGft  with  the  greait  clear  emotiloims,  but  wiith  a 
compliicatioin  of  them.  The  greatness  remains, 
but  the  clearness  is  gone.  Foir  the  study  of 
these  pa,ssionsi,  Hardy  isupplies  an  appropriate 
naturaJl  setting,  frequently  Wessiex.  Conse- 
queinltly  omie  gro'up  of  his  novels  is  called  "The 
Wessex  Novels."  The  fifth  book  of  this 
collection,  "The  Return  of  the  Native,"  is  one 
of  his  best. 

Techiniioally,  eve>ry  novel  is  maide  up  of  two 
parts,  plot  lanid  'Siettinig,  closely  interwoven  to 
foirm  a  'hiarmoinioius  who'l'e.  Thie  ^sitructure  ok. 
the  iplolt,  however  compillioaited,  i:s  based  o-n  a 
trianglie.  Its  vertices  represent  thie  principal 
cbairaoters,  tihe  lines  coinneidting  thiese  vertioes, 
the  aocomipliish.ment  of  the  plot.     Let  us  con- 


sider the  "Return  of  the  Native,"  in  this  way. 
The  upper  vertex  of  a  triangle  must  be 
allotted  to  the  character  whioisie  development 
plays  a  moist  imiportiant  ipart  im  thie  plot.  We, 
therefore,  aissign  it  to  Eustaeia  Rye,  for  it  is 
her  ciapriioiouis  pride  ^amd  ambition  thiat  cause 
thie  eintamglememt  of  the  otib'cr  persiociaiges'  in 
the  story.  Clym  Yeobright,  the  hero,  is  pla-ced 
at  tihie  right  vertex,  whiiDe  tlhie  left  bieilongs  to 
Wildeve,  the  "villain."  In  the  oa,9e  of  this 
book,  the  righit  side  of  thie  triiangHe  must  be  ex- 
tended to  include  T'homasia  Yeobright,  Ciym's 
cousin,  and'  his  motlhier.  Eaii  ly  in  tihle  novel  th>e 
coinnectioin  between  Wiildeve  and  Eustaeia  iiS 
shown.  Wildeve  amid  Thomasiia  hiad  goine  away 
to  be  miairriiedi,  but  owi<nig  to  some  miistiake  in 
thie  liceuKie:,  thie  ceiriemomy  could  not  be  perform- 
ed. Thomiasiia  reitiurned  ho-mie  witih  the  riddle- 
man,  Reinn,  wihiO'  serves  as  a  oominectinig  link 
betweien  thie  othler  dhiaraetiers.  Eustaicia,  to 
graitify  h'er  vanity,  reasserts  her  old  influence 
over  Wildeve   to   prevent  him   from   marrying 
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Thomaisiin.  PinaiUy,  thtpougih/  the  algency  of 
Heiwi  amid  inelturn  of  Clym,  the  miaipriage  is  aic- 
compliisihied.  Eustaicia,  who  has  seen  in  this 
retiurnlinig  niaitive  the  ipierisioiDi'fica.t:ioin  of  the 
giadety  of  Piari's,  tries  to  attract  him.  Has  mo- 
thier  is  opposed'  to  her,  ibut  they  are  married. 
Thus  the  atci'mm  of  the  pilot  is  complietie. 

Them  the  eoun'terpM,  which  .sierveis  to-  dis- 
rupt the  coinnedtion  estaibliishied  by  the  maim 
plot,  begimls.  The  brief  iglimpse  of  innoicent 
joy  shiowm  during  their  eiairly  miairried  lifie, 
tenidls  miierel'y  to  ideepem)  the  shiadiow  of  the  im- 
pending traigedy.  Clym's  idieal  is  to  eista'blish 
a  sicihooll  for  tihe  eduoatliom  of  the  'peasiantry, 
Althoulgh  Eustiaidia  hais  rem'aimied  'sillent,  sihe 
hais  chierished'  the  h^olpe  of  pnev^ailing  on  him 
to  return  tio  Pariis.  Heir  ambitions  are  rudely 
shattered.  Clym  loiseis  his  sight  through  over- 
studiy  and!  becomeis  a  furze-'outter.  In  thie 
m'eiahtimie  Wildeve  has  received  a  legacy.  This 
oiC'Currenoe  igives  him,  once  m'ore,  a  isitrong  at- 
tiractiom  for  the  dliiscomis'o'lialtie  womian.  The  cli- 
max of  the  traigedy  takes  plaice  When,  by  evil 
ehanlce,  Clym's  moithier  iis  turned  from  her 
son's  door  cm  her  first  visit.  While  recross- 
ing  the  heath,  ish'e  diies.  As  a  'result  Clym  and 
hib  wife  quairnel  and  each  return  to  thse  old 
hiome.    B'oith  awe  iheatrt-Jbroken. 

One  dark,  rainy  night  Eustiacia  sets  out  to 
run  away  with  Wilid'eve.  She  cannot,  however, 
brinig  hersielf  to  comimit  such  lan  act.  Inyane 
with  despair,  sihie  'chiooises  a  course  whiich  seems 
almoislt  niaturail  in  one  of  'her  wild,  im'pul'sive 
nature,  amd  lelaips  to  her  death  in  the  s/tiream 
of  the  Weir.  Clym,  who  ha:s  been  warned  of 
hier  strange  movements,  arrives  at  the  vsaime  mo- 
m'ent  a's  Wildeve.  Both  lattempt  to  rescue  her. 
Wildeve  is  dirowned,  but  Clym  is  siaved  by 
Renn.  Thu«,  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
are  broken  with  on>e  sweeping  stroke  and  the 
tragedy  is  comip'liete. 


Thie  iplot  is  impaired,  however,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  sixth  book,  "Aftercourses."  A 
lukewarm  happincsis  is  conceded  to  Renn  and 
Thomasen,  while  Clym  realizes  his  ideal  by 
becoming  an  i'tiimierant  preacher. 

The  natural  wetting  of  th«  story  is  very  ap- 
propriate. The  isombre  monotony  of  the  health 
blends  into  the  maloodsi  of  the  chiaraot'ers  por- 
trayed, heightening  t'hieir  intenLSiity,  and  at 
tiraies  teven  iproduoinig  them.  This  constitutes 
the  physieal  background,  rich  in  detail,  but 
with  that  detiaili,  duly  .subordinated  to  the  plan. 
Mingling  with  it  so  ihtwnately  thait  they  form 
am  intridate  part  of  iit,  are  'represemtatives  of 
the  Wessex  peawantry- — Ohristian  and  Granfer 
and  Susan  Mou-such.  Tliey  give  the  comic  re- 
lief to  the  general  isad  tome  of  the  story. 

'In  the  fiirst  hadk  the  laut'hor  gives  us  an  im- 
pression of  the  trememdiousness  of  bleak  Egdon 
Health.  Thien  acrosis  the  picture  silently  floats 
a  panoramia  of  the  country  fo-lk.  There  is  a 
wild  scemie,  depicted  with  quaint,  'almosit  grotes- 
que humour  and  full  of  strength.  Thus  Hardy, 
at  the  begiruninlg  creates  the  right  atmosphere 
wh.ich  he  sustalins  all  through  the  novel. 

Hairdy  has  bestowed  much  attention  to  the 
portrayal  of  character  development  and  its 
reiactiom  to  enviromiment.  Hiis  characters  ex- 
press a  very  ipesisiimistic,  pagan  philosophy  of 
Mfe — "What  faiteis  decree  men  must  needs 
abide,  It  boots  mot  to  resist  both  wind  and 
tide."  All  through  the  (book  we  are  con- 
scious of  an  ever-'prasient  third  j)erson,  empha- 
siziinig  all  tlie  gloomy,  hopeles's  thiiirgs. 

"The  Return  of  the  Native"  gives  us  a 
fairly  true  pieture  of  I'ife  of  the  time,  ovor- 
Ahadowed,  however,  by  expres'siom  of  revolt 
against  existing  conditions.  The  story  is  told 
VA'^th  am  lalmost  olassiic  simipWidity,  unity,  aus- 
terity and  singlenesis  of  effect. 

Framees  Fitzpatrick,  2T8. 
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THE    BELATED    LETTER 


The  twilight  hour  brimgis  miemories,  but  of 
all  those  that  till  my  thoughts,  the  sichoiol-day 
ones  are  the  dearest.  I  like  to  sit  at  the  win- 
dow and  watch  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
ci'ty  appear.  Eaah  recadls  to  me  the  memory 
of  some  friend  and  w'hen  darkness  settles  down 
u'poai  this  tired  and  weary  land  and  the  wink- 
ing ibeaicons  in  the  distance  have  ceased  to  ap- 
pear, my  wandering  thoughts  return  to  Ann 
Gray. 

She  was  at  school  when  I  arrived  and  I  soon 
learned  t'hat  she  was  loved  and  respected  by 
all.  Being  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind,  I  set 
about  to  discover  the  virtues  with  whicih  she 
had  won  for  herself  such  great  admiration. 
Whether  my  interest  in  her  was  evident  or 
whe'their  she  became  interested  in  m'e,  I  cannot 
vay,  I  only  know  tliat  we  became  fast  friends. 
The  followinig  years  -served  only  to  strengthen 
our  friendship,  nor  did  it  end  till  there  came 
to  Ann  that  final  call  which  took  her  across 
the  Great  Divide  int'o  the  Great  Beyond. 

When  Ann  was  eighteen  she  went  to  spend 
her  vacatio:n  with  her  aunt,  who  lived  in  the 
'South.  We  wrote  to  each  other  regularly.  At 
first  her  letters  were  filled  with  the  praises  of 
Aunt  Laura  and  the  admiration  of  that  land  of 
blo.'-jsoms.  These  were  succeeded  by  deserip- 
tions  of  parties  and  dainces  she  had  att-ended, 
and  finally  the  namie  of  Paul  Murray  appeared 
on  every  line.  Gradually  the  letters  came  less 
frequently.  Then  ome  day  came  the  announce- 
ment of  her  enga.gement  to  Mr.  Paul  Murray 
and  a  note  begging  me  to  come  to  her  as  won 
«s  possible.  I  set  out  immediately  and  arrived 
two  weeks  before  the  wedding. 

Ann  met  me  at  the  little  station  alone,  and 
during  the  drive  to  Aunt  Laura's,  she  told  me 
of  all  the  happiness  that  had  come  to  her  since 
we  h:ad  parted.     Her  fiance  was,  in  her  mind. 


a  model  of  beauty  aind  goodness.  Of  course, 
he  wasn't  a  financial  suooess,  but  then  her 
money  would  support  them.  This  piece  of  news 
took  beioved  Paul  down  a  step  lower  in  my 
estimation,  but  I  held  my  counsel  and  listened 
to  dear  Ann  painting  their  future  in  roseate 
hues. 

That  evening  brought  Paul,  tall,  debonair 
and  so  courteous!  He  wias  all  that  one  could 
desire  in  outward  appearanceis,  but  after  con- 
versiiing  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  I  decided 
that  good  looks  do  not  necessarily  make  the 
man. 

The  days  sped  by  as  if  on  wings  and  at  last 
the  day  of  days  arrived.  The  little  church 
was  ipicturesquely  deco^rated,  but  through  all 
the  flowers  and  satins,  Ann's  sweet  faee  alight 
with  immeiasurable  happiness,  shone  like  a  star 
against  a  midniight  sky.  The  ceremony  was 
soon  over  and  the  happy  couple  amid  their 
friends  returned  to  Aunt  Laura's. 

W'hile  Pair  Poirtune  was  playing  its  part  at 
the  church.  Pate  in  its  mysterious  manner  was 
bringing  to  Ann  a  letter  from  far  away  India. 
It  came  from  the  oaiptain  of  her  father's  bat- 
talion, bringing  the  erushing  news  of  his  death 
and  the  lo£s  of  all  his  worldly  goods.  Dear 
Ann,  orp'hianed  and  penniless,  turned  to  her 
bughand  for  eomfort.  Then  Paul  dropped  the 
mask  and  showed  his  true  colours.  He  heap- 
ed reproaches  upon  her  innocent  head,  sym- 
pathized with  himself  and  under  the  cover  of 
darkness,  fled  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Aunt  Laura  and  T  discovered  th'at  the  let- 
ter should  have  reached  its  destin,ation  a  week 
before  it  did.  We  do  not  question  the  ways 
of  Destiny,  but  I  can't  help  wondering  wh}- 
that  fateful  letter  was  delayed. 

Bernice  Mclnnis. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Palls. 
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DATES  WITH  MY  DIARY 


May  29,  '26.— I,  Diana  Margot  Barry,  on 
this,  my  seventeenth  birthday,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  life  is  not  all  that  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  Last  night  Dad  called  me 
to  bed  at  10.30  when  Terry  Kerr  was  here. 
And  that's  not  the  worst  of  it,  either.  He  ac- 
tually said,  "Kickey,  it's  time  you  were  in 
bed;  it's  10.30."  Kickey,  that  terrible  baby 
name!  I  just  know  Terry  won't  understand 
how  it  is  to  be  the  baby  of  the  family  and  to 
be  treated  as  such.  Dad  always  calls  me 
Kickey,  although  T  have  asked  him  several 
times  to  be  very  careful  when  there  is  any 
one  around.  He,  Terry  I  mean,  is  quite  old — 
twenty-one,  I  think= — and  I'm  sure  he  is  not 
used  to  calling  on  girls  who  are  told  when  to 
go  to  bed.  But  somehow  I'm  not  as  sorry  as 
I  thought  I  would  be,  because  I  never  noticed 
till  to-night  tiiat  Terry  has  a  slightly  receding 
chin.  I'm  not  sorry  that  they  are  moving 
away.  And  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more 
I  see  how  silly  I  was,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
this,  to  care  whether  Terry  ever  comes  again 
or  not.  You  see  the  new  railroad  is  going 
through  Linsley  and  the  government  is  buying 
houses  right  and  left.  I  will  just  die  if  ours 
ever  goes,  though  Dad  says  he  can't  hold  out 
against  the  government  if  they  give  him  the 
price.  Kerr's  house  was  among  the  first  to  go. 
And  when  I  heard  that  old  Mrs.  Arlan's  had 
been  sold  to  make  room  for  the  bridge,  I  just 
wept  barrels.  That  dear  old.  lady  lias  lived 
there  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  to 
think  that  after  all  these  years  they  are  going 
to  take  that  old  house  out  by  the  roots  and 
move  it  over  to  Heath  street !  It  just  makes 
me  boil.    I  don't  see  why  the  contractors  could 


not  iiave  been  more  considerate  and  build  their 
bridge  somewhere  else.  But  she  is  facing  it 
bravely,  and  says,  "  Wiiat  is  must  be,"  in  which 
I  don't  altogether  agree  with  her. 

My  birthday  present  hasn't  arrived  from 
Kantick  yet,  but  Dad  says  it  ought  to  be  here 
this  evening.  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  it's  not  a  rattle. 

May  30,  '26.-Oh!  my  dearest  Diary!  I 
can't  talk  fast  enough  to  tell  you  what  the 
present  was.  And  you'll  never  guess.  A  Stutz 
Beiar-eat !  Isn't  that  perfectly  gorgeous?  Oh, 
and  how  it  can  go !  Dad  had  a  man  all  the  way 
from  Kantick  to  teach  me  to  drive  and  I  have 
been  out  all  morning.  It  was  awfully  easy, 
because  I  have  driven  Terry's  for  miles.  Al- 
though his  is  not  a  Stutz,  but  a  Buick.  It 
doesn't  make  much  difference,  though,  because 
once  you  learn  to  drive  any  car  you  find  the 
others  are  very  much  the  same.  I  must  tell 
you  about  it.  It's  grey  and  long  and  low. 
The  upholstering  is  dull  scarlet  leather  and  the 
trimmings  are  all  shining  nickel.  There  is  a 
little  cubby-hole  in  the  back  large  enough  to 
hold  a  picnic  basket  and  other  things.  It  has 
balloon  tires  and  the  brightest  of  lights.  The 
doors  do  not  open,  but  you  step  over,  and 
when  you  sit  down  in  the  seat  you  sink  about 
a  mile.  The  engine  purrs  like  a  charm,  and  oh! 
I  am  just  crazy  about  it.  I'v«  decided  to  call 
it  "Rip,"  because  that's  what  its  going  to  do. 
This  sleepy  little  town  is  surely  waking  up. 
They  started  work  on  the  new  bridge  to-day, 
which  will  go  across  the  river  from  Mrs.  Ar- 
lan's to  the  pasture.  Dad  says  the  government 
is  looking  for  a  site  for  offices  now.  They 
simply  must  overlook  our  house.     I  love  it  so 
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standing  way  up  here  on  the  hill.  Hbw  I 
would  miss  looking  down  on  drowsy  little  Lins- 
ly  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  last  thing 
at  night.  I  must  leave  you  now,  dear  Diary. 
I  hope  you  won't  be  neglected  in  the  days  to 
come,  but  with  VRip"  it's  going  to  be  awfully 
hard. 

June  2,  '26. — Well,  old  dear,  what  do  you 
think  has  happened?  I  had  a  blow-out.  Yes, 
a  regular  one,  way  out  in  the  country.  It  was 
wild,  I  tell  you,  because  balloon  tires  are  about 
three  times  as  hard  to  change  as  the  others. 
Rowdj^  that's  my  dog,  you  know,  or  do  you. 
Diary?  Dad  brought  him  home  from  the  war. 
He  was  then  a  tiny  pup,  a  Belgian  police  dog. 
He's  my  best  chum,  outside  of  you  and  "Rip." 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  whizzing  merrily 
along  the  Soddem  Road  when  bang!  and  my 
heart  went  down  to  my  sandals.  I  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  fix  it  and  succeeded  in 
getting  the  tire  ofif  all  right,  but  I  had  not  the 
vaguest  idea  of  how  to  put  it  on.  You  see,  the 
man  from  the  city  was  to  come  out  to-day  to 
give  me  a  lesson  on  tire  changing,  but  he 
didn't  turn  up,  so  I  didn't  bother  waiting  for 
him.  Nana,  my  dear  old  nurse,  who  has  taken 
care  of  me  ever  since  my  mother  died,  sixteen 
years  ago,  packed  me  a  most  delicious  little 
luncheon  and  I  ate  it  at  Halfway,  under  the 
old  elm  by  Poets'  Delight.  Rather  a  silly  name 
for  a  stream,  don't  you  think?  No  doubt  some 
long-haired  person,  who  considered  himself  a 
poet,  named  it.  Well,  it  was  on  the  way  home, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  this 
happened. 

After  struggling  for  half  an  hour,  I  looked 
like  the  tail  end  of  a  mis-spent  life  and  had 
accomplished  nothing.  I  was  just  about  ready 
to  weep  when  Rowdy  jumped  up  and  barked 
sharply.  I  listened  and  heard  a  "chug?- 
chug-y"  noise;  it  sounded  like  a  motor  cyele, 


and,  oh  joy,  it  was!  I  hailed  the  rider  eagerly 
and  he  came  to  a  halt  beside  the  car. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?"  he 
asked  me.  He  had  an  awfully  nice  voice  and 
he  was  very,  very,  very  good-looking. 

Just  my  luck  to  meet  somebody  like  that 
when  I  am  covered  with  oil  and  grease. 

"Would  you  mind  sending  a  man  out  from 
Flanagan's  garage  to  fix  this?"  I  pointed  to 
the  dismembered  tire.  But  he  hopped  off  his 
motor-cycle  and  had  the  tire  fixed  in  less  than 
no  time.  I  was  very  grateful  and  told  him  so. 
He  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  get  home  all 
right  or  would  I  like  him  to  ride  near  in  case 
of  any  accidents. 

"You  are  Miss  Barry,  aren't  you?"  he  ask- 
ed me.  "I  have  seen  you  tearing  around  town 
in  the  Pussy.  I  am  Bruce  Starr,  in  charge  of 
the  new  bridge." 

I  had  heard  Dad  say  that  Starr  was  a  very 
clever  young  architect.  But  I  could  never  real- 
ly forgive  him  for  taking  Mrs.  Arlan's  house. 
I  was  angry  then  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  fixed  my  tire.  "You  are  the  very  person 
I  am  looking  for,  or  at  least  'I  intended  looking 
for,"  I  said. 

He  bowed  low.  The  part  in  his  hair  was 
lively  and  straight.  Diary  dear,  and  he  wore 
those  knickers  that  all  the  movie  stars  wear. 
Nobody  has  them  around  here  except  Mr. 
Doane,  who  comes  down  from  Kantick  to  spend 
the  summer.  Anyhow,  he's  about  forty  and 
wears  plaid  ones.  There  is  really  no  compari- 
son between  his  and  Bruce 's  brown  ones,  all 
tucked  into  shining  leather  leggings.  But  his 
straight  part  and  knickers  could  not  excuse 
him  for  taking  Mrs.  Arlan's  house  from  her, 
and  I  told  him  so,  only  not  exactly  in  those 
words.  He  promised  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  it  and  said  that  he  might  let  me  know  in 
a  day  or  two.    I  wonder  if  he  will. 
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June  5,  '26. — You  can't  imagine  what  Dad 
did  last  night?  He  brought  Bruce  Starr  home 
for  dinner.  It  was  terribly  humiliating  after 
what  has  happened.  You  will  understand  bet- 
ter in  a  few  moments.  You  see,  I  have  been 
speeding  out  on  the  country  roads  a  good  deal 
lately.  One  really  must  learn  to  go  fast  on 
account  of  the  hold^upsi  and  robberies  that  you 
read  so  much  about.  I  know  there  are  no  cops 
on  around  Linsley,  so  I  am  not  afraid  to  let 
"Rip"  rip.  I  mean,  I  was  not  afraid.  Yester- 
day afternoon  I  had  her  up  to  45  when  I  hap- 
pened to  glance  in  the  reflector  and  what 
sihould  I  see  but  a  speed  cop  following  me.  I 
was  really  angry  at  myself  for  I  knew  that 
if  I  received  a  summons  Dad  would  refuse  to 
let  me  drive  beyond  a  certain  speed.  So  I 
stepped  on  the  gas,  hoping  to  evade  him  by  the 
short  cut  at  Kelm's 'Corners.  But  no  hope. 
Those  patrolmen  know  their  business.  In  a 
few  moments  he  drew  up  beside  me  and  told 
me  to  stop.  He  looked  very  stern  and  forbid- 
ding in  his  goggles.  He  took  my  name  and 
threatened  to  have  my  license  taken  away.  I 
argued  with  him:  "There  wasn't  a  car  in 
sight,  Officer.  There  never  is  out  this  way. 
Not  even  a  chicken.  And  I  never  speed  when 
there's  danger  of  hurting  anything,  I  haven't 
had  enough  experience  yet.  But  I'm  getting  on 
fine,"  I  added  cheerfully. 

And  then  he  became  terribly  angry  and  or- 
dered me  to  turn  around  and  follow  hini  into 
town  at  the  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Ima- 
gine how  ridiculous  I  would  feel  going  down 
Main  street  like  a  lawful  prize  of  war,  follow- 
ing the  victor!  We  stopped  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall  and  I  was  angry  enough  to  weep.  A 
whole  crowd  had  gathered  around  and  then 
the  officer  started  preaching  to  me  about  driv- 
ing at  that  rate  always.  I  was  mortified  to 
death,  and  then  that  creature  took  off  his  gog- 


gles and  it  was  Bruce  Starr!  I  just  hate  him 
now.  He  eertainly  thinks  he's  about  "It." 
I  must  go  now,  as  Norah  Vair  is  coming  in  for 
dinner. 

June  17,  '26.— Do  you  feel  terribly  neglect- 
ed? I'm  sure  you  must,  Diary,  because  I  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  you  lately.  But 
the  truth  is  that  Jimmy  Vair  brought  three 
boys  home  from  college  with  him  and  Mrs. 
Vair  had  a  house-party  for  them.  It  was  really 
lots  of  fun.  We  spent  most  of  our  time  over 
at  Gregory  Lake.  The  new  Casino  is  paying 
wonderfully  beeause  they  have  hired  an  or- 
chestra of  young  college  boys  who  can  play 
dance  music  to  perfection.  But  the  house-party 
is  not  the  most  important  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened. Neither  is  the  fact  that  Terry  came  up 
to  say  good-bye  last  night.  I  saw  him  go  with- 
out a  pang.  It  make^  me  laugh  when  I  remem 
ber  how  I  once  thought  I  should  hate  to  see 
him  go.  I  am  saving  the  big  surprise  till  the 
last.  Bruce  came  up  last  night  about  9.30  to 
show  me  his  new  plans.  By  some  slight  change 
the  tracks  are  to  skirt  Mrs.  Arlan's  property 
and  come  down  by  Milton  street.  I  don't  think 
for  a  minute  that  my  words  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  change,  beeause  the  town  sent  in 
a  petition  asking  that  the  poor  old  crippled 
lady's  house  be  left  untouched.  The  fact  that 
it  is  a  beautiful  old  mansion  and  has  been 
handed  down  for  generations,  carried  weight, 
'I  imagine.  Anyhow,  old  Mrs.  Arland  is  very 
happy  about  it.  Bruce  is  very  intense  and  I 
like  him  a  good  deal  better  tlian  Terry.  His 
chin  is  anything  but  receding  and  he  talks 
well,  which  is  something  that  Terry  couldn't 
do,  except  about  himself. 

May  29,  1944.— My  darling  o!d  Diary,  do 
you  know  that  it  isi  just  eighteen  years  since 
my  pen  last  touched  your  dear  paper.  Eigh- 
teen  years!      Such    happy    years   they   have 
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been!  Full  of  joy  and  happiness  and  a  little 
sadness.  Do  you  know  what  I  would  like  to 
say  now?  I  believe  that  I  am  the  happiest 
woman  alive.  Bruce  and  I  have  been  married 
fifteen  years  and  we  are  still  in  love.  My 
daughter  Beverly  is  not  yet,  thank  goodness ! 
old  enough  to  own  a  bear-cat.  She  is  a  sweet, 
sunny,  little  child  with  curly  hair  and  blue 
eyes.    But  little  David  looks  like  Bruce.    He  is 


a  sturdy  little  chap  of  four  happy  summers, 
with  solemn  brown  eyes,  but  no  part  in  his 
hair,  as  yei.  Good-bye,  dear  Diary,  for  awhile, 
and  let  me  whisper  something  in  your  ear : 
I,  Diana  Margot  Starr,  on  this,  my  thirty-fifth 
birthday,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  life 
is  *'all  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be,  and  more." 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 

Isobel  Grifi'eths. 
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THANKSGIVING,     1924 

By    ANNE    SUTHERLAND 


"0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  Thy 
name  in  all  the  earth !  Thou  hast  crowned  the 
year  with  Thy  goodness  ...  I  will  offer  to  Thee 
the  sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving." 

For  the  cycle  of  the  year's  and  each  sea- 
son's dower  of  beauty  and  richness — spring 
and  the  sweet  earth's  awakening,  the  stir  of 
young  life  in  clean  soil,  fragrant  air  and  clear 
sky,  bursting  bud  and  building  nest,  and  the 
bubbling  river's  little  liberty  song;  vivid  green 
on  far  hilltops  and  blushing  dawn  and  quicken- 
ed heart-beat;  then  the  earth's  lovely  girl- 
hood, and  June,  months  of  lovers,  a  great  scat- 
tering of  rose  petal  confetti  and  a  mighty  burst 
of  marriage-song  from  feathered  throats,  and 
summer  is  upon  us.  Summer,  the  world's  fes- 
tival time,  when  dawn  is  a  rose  and  noon-time 
drenched  with  molten  gold,  and  dusky  even- 
tide finds  the  world  a  monastery  garden  of  a 
million  perfumes  and  harmony  of  song  fit  for 
an  angel's  ear!  Graciously,  beautifully,  the 
summer  matures,  till,  in  every  yellow  field  and 
laden  garden  and  fruited  orchard,  Canadian 
harvest  calls  for  garnering.  Winter  follows 
and  the  world  is  hushed,  white-robed,  starry- 


eyed,  awaiting  and  then  proclaiming  the  mira- 
cle of  the  Christ-Child's  birth!  Each  season 
comes  just  when,  as  the  wise  Creator  knows, 
human  hearts  are  ready  for  a  change,  to  take 
its  part  in  the  slow-unfolding  panorama  of 
God's  bountiful  year!  And  now,  at  Thanks- 
giving time, 

"Our  common  mother  rests  and  sings, 
Like  Ruth,  among  her  garnered  sheaves; 
Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  things. 
Her  brow  is  bright  with  Autumn  leaves. 
0,  favors  every  year  made  new; 
0,  gifts  with  rain  and  sunshine  sent. 
The  bounty  overruns  our  due. 
The  fulness  shames  our  discontent." 

Genius  finds  also,  in  Canada's  youthful  and 
vigoroius  beauty,  inspiration  untold  to  frame 
her  dainty  verse,  tint  her  gorgeous  picture, 
build  her  stirring  sermon  and  weave  her  sweet 
cadences  of  song.  The  poet  patriot  looks  on 
her  fair  face  and  cries  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  "Lord  of  the  worlds,  make  Canada  Thine 
own !" 
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For  him  who  is  less  concerned  with  the  sen- 
timental beauty  of  his  country  than  with  the 
actual  intrinsic  value  of  her  material  gifts, 
there  is  equal  cause  for  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
giving. The  land  of  his  birtli  is  youthful,  vir- 
ile, ambitious;  immeasurably  blessed  by  na- 
ture ;  marvellously  dowered  with  all  the  riches 
of  the  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
Her  mineral  production  annually  is  valued  at 
well  over  $170,000,000.  Her  farm  wealth  ex- 
ceeds 7  billions.  Her  fisheries  employ  a  capital 
of  over  44  millions  and  a  personnel  of  105,000 
engaged  in  handling  fish  products.  Her  ex- 
ports for  a  year  approximate  one  and  one  quar- 
ter billion,  77  per  cent,  of  which  is  Canadian 
goods.  These  are  the  statistics,  but  he  who 
would  thrill  for  the  glory  and  the  bounty  of 
his  country  must  travel  from  Eastern  seas  to 
Western  mountain  ranges,  from  Arctic  limits 
to  Southern  lake  shores,  must  see  the  crimsoned 
orchards  of  the  Annapolis  Valley  weighed  with 
their  perfect  fruits,  the  "eternal  rocks"  with 
their  hidden  treasures,  the  prairies  golden  with 
grain,  and  studded  with  elevators  of  which 
nearly  4,000  are  in  operation  on  Canadian  soil ; 
the  rivers  that  teem  with  fish ;  the  green  d-epths 
of  forest  that,  in  its  original  state,  covered  most 
of  the  Dominion,  and  from  which  an  immense 
lumbering  industry  has  gi'own.  The  manufac- 
turing establishments  for  the  Dominion  num- 
ber over  42,000,  wherein  the  capital  investment 
is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  billions. 
Her  coal  beds  are  rich  and  her  enormous  water 
energy,  estimated  at  20,000,000  horse-power, 
is  by  degrees  being  harnessed  to  constitute  her 
fuel,  light  and  manufacturing  supply. 

Science,  too,  is  always  making  its  contribu- 
tions, the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  com- 
puted at  the  present  time.  Mr.  John  Nelson, 
in  his  splendid  book  on  "The  Canadian  Prov- 
inces,"  enumerates  a  few   of  the  discoveries 


recently  made.  Science,  he  says,  has  evolved 
a  super-Marquis  wheat,  the  use  of  which  may 
mean  to  the  Western  Provinces  an  added  re- 
venue on  the  same  acreage  of  100  million  dol- 
lars. Science  is  working  on  the  production  of 
a  beardless  barley,  a  rustless  wheat,  a  peren- 
nial Swedish  clover,  the  extraction  of  gas  from 
straw,  a  means  of  rendering  concrrete  immune 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  alkali  water,  and  the 
halting  of  sawmill  waste  in  Canada,  equivalent 
to  nearly  two  million  tons  of  coal.  Verily,  God 
is  to  be  thanked,  Who  dioles  out  slowly  and 
wisely  His  wonders  when  "science  reaches 
forth  her  arms  to  feel  from  world  to  world, 
and  charms  her  secret  from  the  latest  moon." 
Canada  thanks  God  that,  hand-in-hand  with 
her  problems,  come  her  visions,  that  flood  with 
hope  the  pathway  of  her  people  and  inflame  the 
hearts  of  her  statesmen.  Standing  on  expec- 
tant tip-toe,  she  sees  with  starry  eyes  the  vision 
of  many  dreams  fulfilled;  she  sees  her  youth 
ripened  to  a  lovely  and  gracious  maturity,  her 
soil  producing  to  its  utmost  and  the  produce 
transported  via  many  channels  at  reasonable 
rates  to  receptive  markets;  she  sees  the  great 
Hudson  Bay  passage  linked  up  to  Western  ex- 
porting points  and  the  vast  prairie  lands  peo- 
pled by  contented  natives  and  by  the  safest, 
sanest  and  fittest  of  immigrant  settlers;  the 
physically  and  mentally  unfit  and  those  of  re- 
volutionary tendencies  having  been  eliminated 
by  wise  legislation.  She  sees  her  already  ad- 
mirable public  institutions  and  educational  fa- 
cilities further  improved,  her  young  men  so 
fully  occupied  with  the  development  of  their 
home  provinces  that  the  great  Republic  to  th€ 
South  has  but  little  lure  for  them ;  she  sees  for 
every  swing  of  the  axe  in  Canadian  forests  a 
reinforcing  virginal  growth ;  she  sees  inter- 
provincial  affection  and  sympathy,  already 
strong,  still  firmer  in  the  knowledge    of  inter- 
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provincial  problems  settled,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  Meantime  young  Canada,  I  think,  rath- 
er glories  in  her  probl-ems  and  looksi  with  pride 
upon  her  citizens,  farmer,  soldier,  capitalist, 
''all  the  dusity  ranks  of  labor  in  the  regiment 
of  God,"  most  of  whom  have  recognized  "the 
rosie  that  He  planted  here  in  the  thorn-crust 
soil,  that  heaven  is  blest  with  perfect  rest,  but 
the  blessing  of  earth  is  toil." 

Canada  givesi  thanks  to-day  for  manifold 
other  blessings;  for  the  kiss  of  love  and  the 
sympathetic  tear  higher  than  any  commodity 
in  the  world's  great  exchange.  More  influen- 
tial than  church,  court  or  college,  Canada 
counts  her  greatest  asset- — the  Canadian  home. 
From  the  perverted  tastes  and  twisted  codes 
and  distorted  standard's  of  war-days,  slowly 
but  surely  our  young  nation  is  coming  back  to 
her  love  of  the  natural,  the  beautiful,  the  holy. 
And  for  the  indubitable  fact  that  God  pre- 
serves in  the  hearts  of  men  the  ancient  longing 
for  their  "aim  inglenook, "  "the  wee  cot  and 
the  cricket's  chirp,  love  and  the  glad,  sweet 
face  of  her";  for  the  instinct  in  mankind  to 
build,  preserve  and  govern ;  for  the  instinct 
in  good  women  to  transform  houses  into  homes, 
to  crown  them  with  beauty,  order  and  Godli- 
ness, and  to  thrill  with  an  age-old  adoration 
over  little  hands  and  little  garments;  for  the 
laws  of  health  by  whioh  sensible  men  may 
abide;  for  our  pioneer  ancestry  and  our  glori- 
ous traditions;  the  brawn  of  the  worker,  the 
brain  of  the  thinker;  good  books  and  sweet 
love-songs  and  stirring  sermons;  the  warmth 
of  youth  and  the  wisdom  of  age ;  faith  and  ro- 
mance and  logic  and  opportunity,  and  courage 


to  attack  the  problem,  and  all  the  many  bless- 
ings peculiar  to  each  individual  Canada  bows 
a  grateful  heart  to-day. 

And  lastly,  but  chiefly  important,  our  young 
and  beloved  country  rests  in  the  haven  of  a 
faith  too  ancient  and  too  sacred  to  f^ii. 
Throughout  all  e'hange  her  one  great  funda- 
mental stronghold  remains  the  same.  Before 
her,  individually  and  as  a  nation,  walks  One 
Who  knows  every  step  of  the  way.  All  along 
the  road  His  signposts  cheer  and  guide  us. 
Sometimes  in  all  the  throng  that  peers  on- 
ward, tihe  little  people  must  look  to  the  seers 
and  the  prophets  to  decipher  them,  but  the 
Leader  inclines  His  ear  to  the  voice  of  supplica- 
tion of  every  separate  heart.  "More  things 
are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams 
of — for  90  the  wihole  round  earth  is  every  way 
bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Thus  it  is  that  for  life  and  love  and  duty, 
for  health  and  wealth  and  pleasure,  for  beauty 
and  romance,  and  the  great  joy  of  the  struggle, 
this  day  we  render  thanks  to  the  Creator. 

"All  He  wills  Who  wisely  heeds 

To  give  or  to  withhold. 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 

Than  all  my  prayers  have  told; 
Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 

Have  marked  my  erring  track, 
That  wheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved 

His  chastening  turned  me  back; 
And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart, 

And  so  the  M^est  winds  play. 
And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 

I  open  to  the  Day." 


« — i^^ — » 
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A  WORD  FOR  A  BATTERED  CAUSE 


I  want  to  take  up  >to  the  best  of  my  ability 
the  battered  cause  of  the  present  generation' — 
the  younger  part  of  it.  It  has  been  diiscus^ed 
and  picked  to  pieces  and  championed  and  de- 
fended until  it  seem®  little  more  than  pre- 
sumption on  my  part  to  put  in  my  word.  But 
the  temptation  is  irreisiisitible  and  for  this  once 
I  am  like  tihe  man  who  deiclared  he  could  resist 
everything  ibuit  a  temptation. 

Numbeirlesis  things  have  been  blaimed  on 
the  wa:r.  It  stands  a  wordless,  fiery  exclama- 
tion point  in  bistory.  It  shiatiteired  conventioniSi, 
it  broke  up  homes,  it  forced  woman  out  of  her 
hallowed  sphere  into  the  world  of  commerce 
and  business  and  political  strife.  It  revolu- 
tionized organization.  For  a  few  years  there 
was  no  real  social  life.  T'hiis  was  all  the  fault 
of  the  war.  And  yet  isociety  is  blamed  for  thi'S 
great  change,  this  breaking  down  of  recognized 
conventions,  brouighit  about  by  the  great  up- 
heaval which  isociety  was  powerless  to  prevent. 

To  soime  minds,  the  term  'universal  peace' 
means  universal  stagnation.  So  time  moved 
on  and  in  its  inevitable  cycle  the  crash  came 
to  startle  ithe  world.  Those  four  years  were 
like  a  period  of  delirium,  after  which  the  f ever- 
wra)cked  body  had,  in  utiter  weakness,  to  let 
time  and  nature  do  the  woirk.  In  Ameriea  ai- 
ter  the  war,  all  the  books  that  were  written, 
all  the  scamdals  tliat  were  published,  pointed 
to  general  isoci'al  degeneration.  According  to 
the  immutaible  laws  of  nature,  reconlstructi'on 
had  to  follow,  and  naturally  enough,  even  now 
is  still  going  on.  The  vibrations  of  the  awful 
crash  stall  echo  around  the  world  and  here,  in 
America,  we  feel  the  tremors  and  bear  the 
echoes,  but  are  not  afraid.     People  may  «ay 


that  we  are  not  normal,  that  we  are  blinded 
and  crazed  by  the  gliare  of  the  lights,  but  I 
believe  it  is  rather  that  our  eyes  are  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  searching  ray,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  penetrate  into  the  gloom  beyond. 

To  the  younger  generation  has  been  left  the 
work  of  building  up  a  new  and  glorious  struc- 
ture upon  the  ruins  of  the  old.  If  demobiliza- 
tion has  been  synonymous  with  demoralization, 
by  one  whose  eyes  claim  to  ibe  able  to  decipher 
the  times,  at  any  rate,  out  of  the  wreck  oif  the 
old  regime,  many  good  points  are  being  drawn, 
and  from  present  needs  of  body  and  mind,  new 
points  are  developing  and  a  new  code  is  form- 
ing. Custom  has  not  yet  set  her  sanction  upon 
the  new  order  of  things,  but  Nature  has.  The 
woi^ld  is  expanding,  'broadening  out,  and  with 
the  expansion  comes  a  wider  vista,  a  new 
scope  of  vision  for  the  youth  who  are  destined 
to  be  the  future  men  and  women  of  Ameraca. 

The  cry  of  our  elders  is,  ''Give  us  a  real 
'School-girl. "  My  answer  is:  "All  life  is  a 
school,  and  if,  in  the  early  years  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  life,  sooner 
than  pre-war  custom  had  ordained,  we  must 
leairn  our  lessons  ais  they  come.  Human  nature 
revolts  from  the  mad,  heetiie  onrush  of  events, 
and  the  cry  of  the  human  heart  is  for  the 
home.  As  modem  boys  and  girlis  grow  older 
they  tire  of  the  pleasure  hunt  and  their  eyes 
turn  to  the  haven  of  home.  Progress  is  do- 
mestic ais  well  as  public.  The  individual  fol- 
lows the  man  who  is  ahead  of  his  age,  but  it  is 
the  man  of  the  age  who  must  take  the  step, 
and  it  is  in  the  home,  by  the  fireside,  that  the 
step  is  taken. 

I    think   that    the   modern    generation   has 
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solved  its  own  problem  ais  it  alone  ican  do.  The 
cry  foir  new  blood,  new  enthlusiasm,  is  heard 
from  all  parts  of  the  eountry,  O^ur  young  peo- 
ple have  learned  much  wWicili  doeis  not  co^n- 
tribute  t'o  their  happiness  or  content.  So 
earlier  tham  their  fathers  and  mothers  they 
miiist  learn  and  realize  the  other  tr.in'gs  which 
balance  thoisis;,  and  fa^ce  to  face  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  life,  they  muist  work  out  and  find 
their  own  isalvation.  It  is  a  suiblime  work,  a 
mighty  tais'k,  but  if  they  are  true  to  the  priii- 
ciples  and  practices  of  their  faith,  and  to  the 
well-beinig  of  their  country  and  hlome,  they 
are  making  the  woirld  safe  for  their  children, 
and  future  generations  Mill  bless  them. 


LATIN   LISPINGS 


Peggy  Me  eh  an. 


Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 


Three  bluey  there  are  that  are  dear  to  me — 
The  blue  cif  the  heavens,  the  blue  of  the  sea, 
Your  eyes,  twin  blue  bells  bathed  in  dew, 
And  out  of  them  shining  the  soul  of  you. 

The  skies  grow  grey  with  the  teeming  rain ; 
The  sea  foams  white  as  it  moans  in  pain ; 
Your  eyes,  though  bright  with  a  smile  or  tear. 
Show  ever  the  same  true  blue,  my  dear. 

Grace  Elston,  '19 


Dt 


£x  45  ad  68. 

Te  amo,  non  possim  quin  dicam,  sed  non  me 
1 
amatis — eheu  —  amore    mihi    repudiato,   facio 

banc   preeem — fuge   ex   amicis   simulatisi — per- 

3  4 

fugere  in  29  aut  45.  Pauci  violetes — eheu — 
non  poKsent  aequare  "a  flare"  'Latin.'  Haec 
qui  violets  dat  etiam  si  lispeth  suam  Englisham 
dulciter  in  sua  lingua  non  posiset,  cognoseere 

6 

unam  Latinum  verbum.  Our  facere  toastam 
sua, — jube  han'c  seri'bere  latinam  prosam  poem 
oimilis  hujus,  tum  postquam  risus  astis  dilegere 
inter  nos ! 

1.  Alb.  absolute. 

2.  Ablative  of  absolutely  necessary  separa- 
tion, 

3.  Adveribial   accusative   of   invitation. 

4.  Nominative  of  contempt.. 

5.  Subjunctive  of  absolute  impossibility — 
very  dim  future. 

6.  Historic  infinite — here  used  to  lexpresy 
intense  surprise. 

7.  Another  construction  may  be  used  here 
with  'impero,'  but  it  would  have  even  less  ef- 
fect on  the  recipient  of  the  toast. 
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iMerrg  M  Hal 


THE  Jubilee  of  iHis  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Merry  Del  Val  was  an  occasion  for  rejoic- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  entire  Catholic 
world,  but  it  was  of  special  significance  to  the 
members  of  The  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  have  him  for 
their  Cardinal  Protector.  The  celebration  of 
the  event  at  St.  Peter's  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
last  June  drew  the  attention  of  all  English- 
speaking  people  in  particular,  while  it  stirred 
the  hearts  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  children 
of  the  Institute,  the  world  over. 

A  response  to  the  felicitations  sent  to  His 
Eminence  from  the  American  branch  of  the 
I.B.V.M.  was  written  by  his  own  hand,  in  words 
of  fatherly  kindness  and  affection.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  folding  card,  bearing  in  ar- 
tistic and  beautiful  design  the  chief  records 
of  his  distinguished  career  as  priest  and  pre- 
late of  the  Papal  Court. 

In  character  of  Papal  Legate,  His  Eminence 
came  to  Canada  a  short  time  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  Cardinalate,  in  connection  with 
the  Manitoba  School  Question.  The  picture 
on  the  opposite  page  was  taken  then.  His 
stay  in  the  capitol  of  the  Dominion  is  a  memory 
which  will  not  easily  fade  from  the  hearts  of 
his  hosts.     The  brilliant  qualities  of  mind  and 


character  which  even  then  distinguished  the 
youthful  Prelate  and  gave  promise  of  his  sub- 
sequent elevation  to  the  Sacred  College,  were 
a  striking  object  lesson  for  the  Protestants  of 
this  part  of  Canada,  and  must  have  dissipated 
much  of  the  prejudice  entertained  by  them  to- 
wards the  Church  and  her  position  in  the 
world,  a  prejudice,  due  more  to  ignorance  of 
her  doctrine  and  claims,  than  to  any  defined 
opposition  thereto. 

That  the  Cardinal  was  an  honoured  gue«t 
at  Loretto  Abbey,  and  Loretto  Academy,  Nia- 
gara Falls,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  Loretto, 
Bond  St.,  forms  one  of  the  proudest  records 
in  the  archives  of  these  institutions.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  rolled  by  since  then,  and  harder  still 
to  believe  that  Time  has  taken,  or  will  take, 
its  usual  toll  in  the  case  of  our  Cardinal.  We 
learn  from  several  of  the  Holy  Year  pilgrims 
that  he  has  lost  nothing  of  that  early  vigour 
and  animation  of  manner  which  characterized 
his  youth,  while  his  keenness  of  vision  and 
spiritual  enthusiasm  have  grown,  rather  than 
diminished  with  the  years.  His  ho.sts  of 
friends  believe  this  to  be  so,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  labour  and  responsibility  that  must 
have  fallen  to  his  lot  when  he  was  Papal  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  and  in  his  present  position  of 
Archpriest  of  St.  Peter's. 

We  followed  with  eager  interest  the  notices 
from  the  press  of  this  great  Jubilee  ceremony 
at  St.  Peter's.  It  must  have  been  an  imposing 
and  beautiful  sight :  the  entire  apse  of  the  vast 
Basilica  blazing  with  electric  lights,  and  the 
procession  of  sixteen  Cardinals  headed  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Sacred  College — 'Cardinal  Vannu- 
telli — all  in  their  gorgeous  robes  of  state,  mak- 
ing their  way  across  that  sacred  pavement ; 
and  besides  these,  the  great  concourse  of  re- 
presentatives from  every  department  of  Holy 
Church ;  the  full  Chapter  of  the  Basilica,  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  in  endless  numbers,  as  Avell 
as  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps ;  the  order 
of  Malta ;  the  Roman  nobility,  and  the  heads  of 
all  the  Catholic  clubs  and  associations  which 
His  Eminence  has  helped,  including  one  of 
which  he  is  not  only  a  member,  but  has  been 
the  special  protector  and  friend  ever  since  he 
was  a  young  prelate. 

The  procession  must  have  been  both  im- 
pressive and  colorful — perhaps  a  little  fore- 
cast of  the  glory  that  awaits  so  faithful  and 
efficient  a  prelate  of  Christ's  own  Church.  One 
account  says  that  among  those  who  sang  the 
Te  Deum  with  the  greatest  fervour  and  happi- 
ness, were  the  surviving  sisters  of  Pius  X.,  of 
saintly  memory.  The  Mass  was  a  simple,  low 
one,  merely  accompanied  with  organ-playing 
by  the  Cappella  Guilia,  one  of  whose  selections 
was  an  "0  Salutaris  Hostia"  composed  by  the 
Cardinal  himself  —  proving  that  eminent 
churchmen  and  statesmen  may  also  be  eminent 
musicians.  The  Te  Deum  followed ;  then  in  the 
sacristy  the  Chapter  gave  their  Archphiest  the 
special  medal  struck  for  the  occasion,  with  an 
eloquent  address  of  thanks  and  homage.  This 
was  responded  to  in  terms  still  more  graceful 
and  eloquent  by  the  distinguished  Jubilarian. 

The  Tribute  of  His  Holiness  to  the  Cardinal 


— for  a  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  The  London  Tablet — was  as  follows : 

"Beloved  iSon,  Health  and  the  Apostolic 
Benediction.  The  completion  of  your  Episco- 
pal Jubilee  will  bring  j^ou  great  happiness  in 
the  thought  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  that 
you  received  the  fulness  of  the  Priesthood  at 
an  age  which  granted  so  many  years  of  youth 
and  strength  for  its  exercise,  and  it  gives  Us 
at  the  same  time  opportunity,  heightened  by 
the  benevolence  which  We  feel  towards  you, 
to  share  with  Our  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  in  the  joy  of  the  event.  We  know  well 
the  fidelity  with  which  you  served  Our  Pre- 
decessor of  immortal  memory,  Leo  XIII.,  both 
at  his  side  as  Private  Chamberlain,  in  carrying 
out  more  than  one  special  mission  in  his  name 
and  with  his  authority,  and  for  some  years 
directing  the  Academy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics. 
In  all  these  charges  that  were  laid  on  you  you 
showed  such  faithful  care  and  prudence  as  to 
lead  Pius  X.,  as  soon  as  he  was  raised  to  the 
Chair  of  Peter,  to  raise  you  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Purple  and  entrust  to  you  the  public  affairs 
of  Holy  Church.  Without  need  to  dwell  on 
the  fame  of  sanctity  daily  growing  in  the  minds 
of  the  world,  history  itself,  master  and  witness 
of  truth,  will  in  its  time  bring  to  light  more 
and  more  clearly  the  merits  of  that  great  Pon- 
tiff, and  above  all  will  exalt  and  magnify  the 
magnificently  unfailing  determination  with 
which  he  showed  in  their  true  light,  the  spirit 
and  the  true  designs  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  defending  with  true  heroism  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Faith  and  bringing  innumerable 
benefits  to  Christian  society.  And  now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Divine  Founder  of 
the  Church  will  write  down  in  your  praise  all 
your  unfailing  help  to  that  great  Pontiff  in 
such  a  heavy  task.  And  We  too  must  express 
our  deepest  satisfaction  at  all  your  work  in  the 
direction  of  the  Supreme  Congregation  charged 
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with  the  safeguarding  of  Faith  and  Morals  as 
in  your  care  as  Archpriest  for  the  glory  of  the 
Vatican  basilica.  Looking  back,  then,  with 
happiness  and  all  trust,  now  that  five  lustres 
of  time  have  passed,  on  the  day  when  the  grace 
of  Episcopal  Consecration  was  laid  on  you. 
We  pray  that  Almighty  God  may  increase  and 
multiply  it  in  you  so  that  every  day  you  may 
possess  in  greater  fulness  and  every  day  exer- 
cise    in     greater  measure  the  holiness  of  the 


Episcopal  Order  to  Avhich  you  were  raised 
twenty-five  years  ago.  May  all  good,  then, 
come  to  you  from  this  notable  occasion  for  joy 
and  happiness  to  which  We  join  Our  glad 
congratulations.  Culmination  of  all  the  com- 
fort of  the  anniversary,  for  you  and  all  who 
love  you,  be  the  Apostolic  Benediction  which, 
with  all  affection,  We  impart  to  you,  Beloved 
Son,  as  pledge  of  heavenly  gifts  and  testimony 
of  Our  special  benevolence." 
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By  grace  of  God,  I,  troubadour, 
In  love  most  rich,  in  riches  poor, 
Make  vow  that  of  no  Damoselle 
But  one,  my  lute  and  song  shall  tell. 
For  when  her  blessed  name  I  sing. 
Low  bends  my  puissant  sire  the  King, 
All  noble  dames  make  courtesy, 
And  fierce  proud  lords  bow  graciously. 
The  battle  knights  who  ride  away. 
With  pleading  to  their  ladies  say: 
Dear  love,  I  pledge  my  troth  to  you; 
Till  my  return,  oh,,  love,  he  true! 
I  have  no  need  of  such  sad  prayer. 
Who  have  sweet  cause  to  know,  where'er 
My  long  road  lead,  my  halting  be, 
My  sovran  lady  waiteth  me. 
At  morn,  while  yet  faint  dawn-stars  shine, 
I  greet  her  in  some  wayside  shrine. 
T  find  her,  when  noon  shadows  fall. 
By  castle  porch  or  convent  wall. 
And  when  from  close  thronged  streets  at 

night. 
Our  flare  the  lamps  and  torches  bright. 
Then  in  some  still  cathedral  space. 
My  fond  eyes  meet  that  pure,  pale  face. 
0  douce  Marie,  ma  honne,  ma  belle, 
Ma  bienaimee,  ma  damoysel. 
Heart  of  my  song,  how  will  it  be 
When  that  still  day  shall  come  to  me 
When  I  am  old  and  scant  of  breath, 
Waiting  by  some  lone  hearth  for  death. 
Too  week  of  limb  to  wander  far 
Beneath  the  morn  or  evening  star; 
My  fancy  dulled,  my  singing  mute, 
And  torn  the  sweet  strings  of  my  lute? 
Why  then  my  feeble  hands  I'll  lift 
And  in  my  attic  room  make  rift. 
And  thou,  on  some  fair  eventide. 
Will  push  the  clustering  stars  aside 
And  from  thy  heavenly  mansion  bend, 
xVnd  down  thy  lackey  angels  send; 


And  bid  them  haste  most  graciously. 
And  bring  that  broken  bard  to  thee; 
And  smilingly  at  heaven's  gate, 
Thy  songless  troubadour  await, 

Mary  Elise  Woellwarth, 
English  S.H.  Messenger. 


®l|F  Muvt^tB*  (Brum 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  Canadian 
Martyrs  which  have  appeared  in  print,  none 
strike  us  as  being  so  graceful  and  so  filled  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place  where  their  relics 
are  enshrined,  as  the  following,  by  P.  J.  Cole- 
man, in  the  Catholic  Register : 

Maple  and  elm  with  interwoven  green 

Above  their  grave  a  vault  of  verdure  lift, 
With   lancets   slim   their   cloistral   shafts    be- 
tween, 
Wherethrough  the  gold  and  rose  of  morning 
drift. 

Soft-footed  silence   keeps   the   gates   of  noon, 
iSave  where  a  robin  breaks  the  brooding 
hush. 

Or  gently  creeps  a  timid  wind  to  croon 
Its  miserere  in  the  sighing  bush. 

Or,  when  grey  twilight  haunts  the  shadowy  firs 
And  moist  sweet  smells  of  marsh  and  meadow 
brings, 

A  silken  murmur  in  the  cedar  stirs 

As  if  God's  angels  folded  there  their  wings. 

As  if  with  sigh  of  unseen  pinions  dim 
And  silvern  garments  on  the  dewy  sward 

From  deeps  of  night  the  starry  seraphim 

Had  earthward  dropped,  the  holy  place  to 
guard. 

And  June's  wild  rose  and  autumn's  goldenrod, 
Where  blushed  of  old  the  blossoms  of  their 
blood. 
Breathe  o'er  the  turf  that  'tombs  the  saints  of 
God 
The  fragrant  benediction  of  the  wood. 
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A  VISIT  TO  LORETTO,  NIAGARA  FALLS 


OLD  RELATIONS  RENEWED  AND  REVIEWED 


By  RUTH  C.  GOETTER,  Alumnae 


^^  PEED  limit  twenty-five  miles.  How  many 
^^  times  one  seems  to  see  that  sign  as  the 
road  is  being  left  behind  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  miles  an  hour!  Never  had  the  rab- 
bit been  known  to  hop  along  at  more  than 
forty-five,  but  one  is  always  hoping  and  so  I 
pulled  the  gas  down  a  few  more  notches,  and 
when  I  say  "pulled  down"  instead  of  "stepped 
on"  you  can  easily  guess  the  name  of  the  car. 
But  whatever  else  one  may  say  about  it,  the 
universal  car  does  get  one  there,  and  that  was 
the  only  important  thing — to  get  there.  After 
leaving  Loretto  behind  me  for  two  years  ex- 
cept for  flying  Sunday  visits  and  those  of 
memory,  I  was  coming  back  to  school  for  part 
of  my  vacation. 

Would  it  be  much  changed,  'I  wondered. 
Two  years — it  seemed  so  very  long.  Of  course, 
none  of  the  girls  would  be  there,  but  I  was 
rather  glad  of  that,  because  to  come  back  and 
find  all  new  faces  would  make  it  seem  very 
strange  and  I'd  feel  at  least  seventy. 

Was  it  only  two  years  ago  that  I  was  por- 
ing over  school  books?  The  happiness  of  those 
school  days!  Memory's  scroll  unrolled  before 
me.  I  had  come  to  Loretto,  very  much  fright- 
ened because  of  the  newness  of  it  all,  fully 
determined  to  dislike  everyone  and  everything 
and  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  a  prison  of- 
fence so  that  I'd  be  sent  home  within  a  week. 
Those  awful  first  few  days  when  everyone 
knew  everyone  else  and  happiness  bubbled 
all  around  me !  Why  the  girls  were  happy 
I  couldn't  understand,  but  they  were  so.     To 


the  oft  repeated  question,  "Are  you  home- 
sick?" my  "No"  would  start  out  courageous- 
ly and  end  in  a  funny  little  quaver  while  I 
blinked  my  eyes  very  fast  to  keep  back  the 
tears. 

"Homesick?"  Oh,  I  was  desperately,  un- 
thinkably  homesick,  and  it  didn't  help  a  bit 
to  assure  myself  that  I  was  much  too  big  to 
be  acting  such  a  baby.  The  girls,  individually 
and  collectively,  told  me  I'd  lose  the  feeling 
in  a  few  days.  How  could  they  think  that? 
Perhaps  they  had  forgotten  that  lost  feeling, 
but  I  knew  I  couldn't.  'I  couldn't,  but  I  did. 
The  first  few  nights  found  me  so  sleepy  at 
eight  o'clock  that  I  gladly  went  to  bed  early 
and  instead  of  having  my  pillow  wet  with 
tears,  only  a  few  trickled  down  my  cheeks, 
and  these  I  shed  merely  from  a  sense  of  loy- 
alty to  that  first  impression  of  dislike. 

How  much  there  was  to  learn — to  exit 
from  a  room  with  just  the  proper  half  turn. 
It  took  me  days  to  master  this  before  I  could 
back  out  without  looking  behind  me  to  see 
where  I  was  going  to  fall ;  the  lines  that  form- 
ed for  everything;  study,  at  the  unthought  of 
hour  of  eight  in  the  morning.  So  many  new 
things  to  learn  and  do ! 

The  days,  weeks,  months  and  years  that 
followed,  how  crowded  they  were  with  joy  and 
happiness  and  wonderful  experiences.  The 
nights  we  went  skating  until  nine  o'clock,* — 
what  fun  it  was  to  finish  all  our  study  in  the 
afternoon  and  then  after  supper  to  dash  up- 
stairs for  coats,  caps  and  skates.    The  laughing 
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haste  to  be  the  first  one  ready  so  that  not  a 
minute  would  be  lost  and  then  out  into  the 
soft,  black  hush  of  the  winter  night.  The 
stars  at  such  vast  distances  were  not  so  far 
away  but  they  could  twinkle  at  us  as  though 
they  too  entered  into  the  fun.  The  ice,  glisten- 
ing, glassy  smooth  in  the  uncertain  light ;  the 
swiftly  moving  figures  of  the  skaters,  that 
somehow,  in  spite  of  gay  talk  and  constant 
laughter,  seemed  quiet  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  And  after  a  time  it  began  to  snow, — 
great,  feathery  flakes  that  covered  the  ice  with 
billowing  softness  which  we  couldn't  sweep 
away  quite  fast  enough.  How  soon  it  seemed 
Avhen  we  heard  the  nine  o'clock  bell  ringing 
and  after  a  last  swift  skate  around  the  pond, 
tingling  with  the  joy  of  the  sport  and  the 
beauty  of  the  night,  we  hurried  in  doors,  and 
after  shaking  and  brushing  all  the  snow  off 
each  other,  we  tiptoed  quietly  upstairs,  or 
rather  we  were  supposed  to  be  quiet  and  we 
tried  to  be,  but  why  is  it  when  everyone  else 
is  in  bed  and  the  house  is  hushed  for  the 
night,  the  silliest  things  seem  so  very  funny? 
However,  we  finally  climbed  the  stairs  to  the 
dormitory,  where  pillows  helped  to  smother 
the  laughter  when  it  was  too  loud,  and  we 
had  a  feast  of  biscuits  and  the  most  delicious 
hot  fruit  drink  that  sparkled  in  ruby  clear- 
ness in  each  glass. 

Then  there  was  the  time  we  had  the  sleigh 
ride  party  which  might  have  turned  into  a 
tragedy,  but  didn't,  when  the  side  fell  off  one 
of  the  sleighs  and  there  was  a  wild  waving 
of  legs  and  startled  "oh's"  and  excited  ask- 
ings of  :''Are  you  hurt?"  But  we  rolled 
into  the  soft  snow,  and  after  picking  ourselves 
up  and  making  sure  that  no  bones  were  broken, 
Ave  continued  the  journey,  minus  part  of  our 
sleigh. 

Springtime  came,  when  we  picked  violets 
on  our  afternoon  walks,  when  study  was  so 


hard  and  the  end  of  the  last  class  came  as  a 
great  release  and  Ave  rushed  out  of  doors  to 
play  tennis  and  basketball  or  just  to  stroll 
up  and  down  the  gravel  path. 

That  dear  old  gravel  path!  Hoav  often 
it  Avas  the  stage  of  tragedy  or  comedy !  The 
friendships  that  came  into  being  and  grcAV,  as 
Ave  Avandered  arm  in  arm  on  its  gray  rough- 
ness ;  the  plans  that  had  their  inspiration 
there  for  parties,  excursions  across  the  river, 
picnics,  basketball  games,  literaries,  every- 
thing. The  occasional  sad  times  Avhen  a  girl 
hadn't  received  a  looked  for  letter,  or  an  ex- 
pected visit  from  someone  at  home  hadn't 
materialized,  and  she  Avalked  morosely  up  and 
doAvn  the  path  sometimes  AAdth  a  sympathizing 
pal  and  sometimes,  if  she  felt  A^ery  much  abus- 
ed, she  Avalked  by  herself  Happiness  or  sor- 
roAv,  the  gravel  path  played  a  part  in  it  all. 

Then  there  were  days  Avhen  the  east  AAnnd 
Avould  hoAvl  greedily  around  the  building  and 
the  spray  from  the  Falls  would  freeze  on  trees, 
bushes  and  Avires  Avhich  made  the  out-of-doors 
look  like  a  crystal  scene  from  Fairyland,  and 
the  sun  shone  in  dazzling  beauty  on  CA'^ery- 
thing.  But  the  hottest  of  roaring  fires  could 
not  keep  it  Avarm  indoors,  on  these  days,  so 
after  supper  we'd  dance  the  Virginia  Reel, 
play  tag,  sing  all  the  songs  Ave  kncAV  and  some 
Ave  didn't,  until  seven  o'clock  came  and  Ave 
Avent  to  bed  very  tired  and  a  little  glad  that 
it  was  too  cold  to  study. 

There  Avere  those  wonderful  sunsets — more 
beautiful  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  Avhen  Ave'd 
stand  at  one  of  the  upper  Avest  Avindows  and 
Avatch  in  aAved  silence,  the  gorgeous  pageant 
of  colours  as  it  melted  behind  the  shadoAV  of 
the  trees  on  the  distant  horizon.  As  the  last 
radiance  faded  from  the  sky  and  the  haze 
of  tAvilight  descended,  Ave'd  sing  all  the  beau- 
tiful old  songs  Ave  could  remember.  Jazz? 
No,  one  couldn't  mar  the  beauty  of  a  sunset 
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with  jazz.  When  the  heart  is  touched  one 
sings  the  lovely  old  songs  that  will  live  for- 
ever. 

School  days,  like  all  things,  must  end,  and 
soon  that  big,  momentous,  long-dreamed-ot' 
and  planned-for  day  comes — graduation.  The 
rush  and  excitement  of  hundreds  of  things  to 
do,  packages  that  failed  to  arrive  until  the 
very  last  minute ;  dresses  that  wouldn  't  stay 
properly  hooked ;  gloves  that  insisted  on  wrink- 
ling; but  with  that  surprising  quickness  with 
which  things  straighten  themselves  out  when 
the  excitement  is  greatest,  all  of  us  were  finally 
ready,  and  from  a  seemingly  infinite  distance 
came  the  notes  of  the  march  to  which  we  slow- 
ly and  with  a  dignity  befitting  the  momentous 
occasion,  walked  down  the  aisle  and  on  to  the 
stage.  The  whole  school  sang  the  opening 
song,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  recall 
what  it  was.  Then  the  graduates  were  crown- 
ed, and  that  seemed  truly  the  biggest  moment 
of  my  life.  This  was  Avhat  Ave  had  studied 
for,  struggled  for — why  it  was  a  crown  of  ac- 
complishment, of  victory.  It  was  the  end, 
but,  also,  it  was  the  beginning.  It  was  the  start 
of  that  journey  into  the  uncertain  future  for 
which  these  years  of  training  were  the  pre- 
paration. Our  crowns  Avere  symbols  of  the 
Aveapons  Avhich  we  had  acquired  to  help  us 
in  our  flight  along  a  road  Avhose  end  Ave  could 
not  see.  The  Avords  of  the  "Ave  Maria  Lor- 
etto"  Avere  poignant  Avith  ncAV  meaning  that 
night  and  Ave  sang  it  as  we  had  never  sung 
it  before — as  Ave  Avould  never  sing  it  again. 
We  who  had  been  so  close  together  had  come 
to  the  parting  of  the  Avays  and  that  Avas  Avhy, 
though  graduation  Avas  a  night  of  happiness, 
it  held  a  suggestion  of  sadness,  as  the  end 
must  ahvays  do. 

These  things  I  thought  of,  as  the  Rabbit 
kept  on  its  Avay  over  bridges  and  around 
curves  until  a  bend  in  the  river  showed  me, 


not  so  far  aAvay,  the  cross  on  the  cupola  of 
Loretto.  Hoav  unchanged  it  looked !  Into  my 
mind  flashed  the  Avord  "'Home."  Why  it  is 
home,  isn't  it?  It  stands  for  all  that  makes 
home  dear — loA^e,  shelter,  peace,  dreams, 
ideals,  understanding,  and  oh,  most  of  all,  the 
presence  of  God. 

Very  soon  I  Avas  ringing  the  bell  and  heard 
its  echo  through  the  house.  Here  at  last! 
Hoav  good  it  Avas,  and  hoAv  familiar  every- 
thing looked  as  I  Avaited  in  the  parlor  for  my 
presence  to  be  announced.  It  seemed  so  strange 
to  Avait  in  the  parlour  instead  of  Avalking  right 
in.  But  it  didn't  seem  so  strange  Avhen  I  turn- 
ed to  the  door  and  there — oh,  it  Avas — Donna  ! 
She  had  been  able  to  come  too,  and  after  the 
first  Aa'c  minutes  of  jumbled  exclamations  of 
"How  are  you?"  "Oh,  it  seems  so  good  to 
see  you!"  "When  did  you  get  here?"  we 
stopped  long  enough  to  pick  up  my  bag  and 
go  upstairs. 

Our  vacation  had  started,  but  Ave  Avere  too 
tired  to  do  anything  that  night  except  talk 
until  very  late  and  then  fall  asleep  in  our  lit- 
tle Avhite  beds.  Those  little  Avhite  beds — Avhat 
magic  do  they  possess  Avhich  gives  such  re- 
freshing sleep  ?  Softer  beds  there  may  be,  and 
more  beautiful  ones,  but  none  haA^e  I  discover- 
ed that  better  serve  their  first  purpose,  that 
of  rest. 

The  next  morning  Ave  started  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  What  changes  there  Avere !  It 
Avasn't  hard  to  realize  that  tAvo  years  had 
made  a  diff^erence.  They  Avere  all  wonderful 
changes,  but  it  made  an  old  graduate  feel 
centuries  older. 

First,  there  is  the  ncAv  fence  and  the  gates 
to  replace  the  hedge  that  ahvays  managed  to 
show  a  bare  spot  at  intervals.  The  fence  gives 
the  desired  privacy  and  yet  doesn't  give  a 
feeling  of  shut-in-ness.  And  the  gates — a 
Avide  one  for  automobiles  with  a  smaller  one 
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at  the  side  for  people  at  one  end,  and  a  small 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  front  grounds,  which 
sounds  rather  mixed  up,  but  isn't  intended  to 
be,  and  then  a  wide  one  at  the  back  entrance. 
They  are  artistically  simple,  pillars  of  rough 
stone,  and  the  gate  itself  of  black  wrought 
iron.  They  suggest  the  mediaeval.  One  can 
imagine  a  plumed  knight  riding  up  on  his 
coal-black  charger  and  clanging  at  the  gates 
for  admission.  Plumed  knights  are  found 
only  in  books  and  imagination  now,  but  I  am 
so  glad  we  still  have  gates  and  that  they  are 
as  artistic  as  those  of  Loretto,  Niagara. 

Words  fail  me  when  I  try  to  describe  the 
statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  that  has  been  plac- 
ed in  the  velvety  green  of  the  circle  before  the 
front  entrance.  It  seems  so  much  to  belong 
there  that  at  first  one  does  not  notice  it  as 
being  new.  There  is  something  different — yes, 
but  one  fails  to  realize  what  it  is.  And  then, 
"Why  the  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  new! 
Isn't  it  beautiful?"  And  it  is — very  beautiful, 
of  bronze  and  on  a  white  stone  pedestal,  it 
fills  one  with  awe  at  first,  and  then  with  love 
at  the  compassion  and  love  in  that  divine  face. 

Inside  there  are  changes  too.  A  new  clock 
replaces  the  old  one  in  the  study  hall,  but  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  if  the  new  one  ticks 
as  beniglily  and  in  as  friendly  a  fashion  as 
the  old  one  did,  especially  at  study  hour  when 
the  minutes  fly  swiftly  and  sometimes  too  slow- 
ly past.  There  is  a  big,  new,  shiny  desk 
on  the  throne.  How  memory  recalled  inci- 
dents of  the  old  one ! 

Upstairs  there  is  a  handsome  line  of  white, 
glistening  wash  stands,  with  running  Avater 
in  them  and  a  long  mirror  over  them.  The 
big  dormitory  has  given  way  to  private  rooms, 
but  the  wardrobes  haven't  disappeared,  which 
made  me  glad. 

We  felt  very  important — Donna  and  I — go- 
ing up  and  down  the  middle  stairs  where  we 


could  never  go  except  on  very  special  occa- 
sions. Eating  in  the  guests'  refectory  was  an 
event  too,  but  I  missed  the  bells  and  the  tense 
hush  just  before  permission  is  given  to  talk, 
and  after  which  there  is  the  breaking  of  a 
wave  of  noise  when  everyone  speaks  at  once, 
for  the  first  minute  or  two.  And  I  missed 
washing  my  own  silver  in  the  dear  old  bat- 
tered, shining  tin  that  was  to  us  the  "Seedee- 
cutlery  dish";  the  soft  white  mop  and  the 
strong  smell  of  clean,  soapy  hot  water. 

The  days  of  our  visit  went  by  quickly,  and 
before  it  seemed  possible,  the  eve  of  home-going 
came.  That  night  we  went  to  the  cupola  to 
see  the  illumination  of  the  Falls, 

Crawling  carefully  up  the  stairs  in  the 
darkness,  we  lifted  the  trap  door  and  were 
soon  looking  at  things  from  the  sky.  Below 
us  things  became  but  miniatures  of  themselves. 
There  was  the  long  sweep  of  the  river  flowing 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night  until  it  came 
to  the  falls,  where  it  was  changed  into  liquid 
colour  of  indescribable  beauty.  It  left  one 
breathless,  that  wonderful  display  of  colour. 
There  was  a  most  delicate  shade  of  soft  Nile 
green  that  suggested  coolness,  and  then  warm, 
glowing  red  that  deepened  and  made  one  think 
of  Dante's  Inferno.  There  was  a  beautiful 
orchid  shade  and  combinations  of  colour  ef- 
fects that  adjectives  could  not  begin  to  des- 
cribe. It  seems  so  fitting  that  the  Falls  which 
have  given  so  much  to  man  should  receive  in 
return  this  marvellous  beauty. 

Truly  things  had  progres.sed  since  my  day. 
As  I  watched  the  lights  my  imagination  tried 
to  picture  the  Loretto  of  the  future.  It  will 
expand  to  bigger  buildings,  but  the  city  must 
never  encroach  on  its  location.  .  New  boarders 
will  arrive  in  airplanes  wliich  will  park  on  the 
roof  instead  of  in  automobiles  forming  a  queue 
in  the  yard.  Radio  will  be  used  for  class  in- 
struction.    The  s(;hool-gir]s  of  to-day  will  be 
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the  mothers  and  aunts  of  the  future.  They 
will  be  very  much  shocked,  I  suppose,  at  the 
younger  generation,  and  when  their  children 
come  home  for  the  holidays  they  Avill  make 
comparisons  beginning  with,  "When  I  was  a 
girl." 

The  future  holds  huge  possibilities  and 
Loretto  will  play  a  big  part  in  that  future.  It 
is  Loretto  that  will  stand  firm  in  the  midst  of 
atheism,  and  the  struggle  for  material  things, 
Loretto  that  will  guide  young  feet  in  the 
paths  they  should  take,  and  through  its  pupils 
give  ideals  to  th(!  world  and  the  secret  of  true 
living.  Loretto 's  spirit  Avill  last  as  long  as 
the  Avorld  and  after  that  into  eternity,  because 
eternity  is  its  reason  for  being. 

Time  for  leaving — my  visit  was  ended.     I 


Sottgtng 

Quiet  and  evening  calm  and  not  a  stir 
Of  leaf  on   tree ; 

Twilight  and  loneliness  and  aching  heart 
For  me ; 

Not  because  four  grey  walls  keep  me  impri- 
son 'd 
On  a  bed  of  pain, 

Away  from  every  joy  of  earth,  alas, 
Now  on  the  wane ! 

Not  because   friends  forget,   or  interest  flags, 
Or  memories  die, 

Or  because  others  come  and  go,  while  here 
I  lie 

As  if  a  feather,  all  unnoticed  dropped 
From  full-fledged  bird. 
As  if  a  grain  of  sand  were  blown  away, 
As  if  a  word 

But  lightly  spoken,  floated  on  the  air 
When  scarce  begun — 

For  men  turn  from  worship  of  the  setting 
To   the   rising  sun ! 
These  things  may  be  hard  to  nature,  I  confess, 


hated  to  say  good-bye,  but  perhaps  it  won't 
be  for  two  years  this  time.  I  Avas  rested,  and 
best  of  all  I  had  found  a  new  peace.  Dreams 
that  I  had  thought  dead  were  urging  me  on  to 
the  old  goal — that  goal  of  my  school  days — 
the  best,  not  almost  as  good,  but  the  best. 
Loretto  has  given  me  so  much.  I  must  prove 
myself  loyal  by  giving  to  others  the  very  most 
that  I  have.  'Ideals,  friends,  beauty,  a  greater 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  good,  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  true — these  and  so  much  more 
I  owe  to  her. 

Loretto,  how  the  hearts  of  those  that  have 
known  you  belong  to  you!  One  may  forget 
much  with  the  years,  but  never  you.  Loretto 
— Alma  Mater. 

But  not  to  grace. 

Lord,  all  tiie  loneliness,  the  heart-aclics  come 

because — 
I  cannot  see  Thy  face !  Dorothv  B. 

There  is  a  song  within  my  heart 

Unsung ; 

The  words  have  never  been  uttered 

By  my  tongue, 

The  music  has  never  been  played 

On  harp  or  lyre. 

But  the  silent  song 

Has  set  my  soul  on  fire ! 

In  quiet   passiveness 

The  song  is  there : 

Needing  not  words  nor  softest  melody. 

It  soars  in  prayer 

To  Him,  its  Inspiration,  who  intoned 

Its  first  sweet  notes : 

To  Him,  this  song  of  love 

Forever  floats  !  Dorothy  B. 
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CRIMSON    HEELS 

By  ISOBEL  GRIFFETHS,   76.   Loretto.   Niagara  Falls 


JjpNYN  pressed  her  little  nose  flat  against 
^m  the  dusty  pane  of  the  pullman  -  car 
window.  Her  fascinated  gaze  halted 
abruptly  on  that  part  of  the  worn  wooden 
platform  directly  beneath  Pop  Hewson's  ticket- 
office  and  her  head  nodded  as  she  looked.  The 
porter,  standing  at  her  elbow,  looked  too,  then 
scratched  his  head  in  disappointment  and 
touched  Lynn's  shoulder, 

"Next  stop,  Benedict,  Miss,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  the  girl  replied,  never  tak- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  platform. 

The  porter  shambled  off  down  the  aisle, 
thinking  the  "young  miss  shuah  was  mighty 
([ueer."  For  where  IRastus  had  seen  only  a 
tall,  well-dressed  woman  standing  by  the  ticket- 
office,  with  her  back  to  the  train,  Lynn  had 
seen — crimson  heels.  They  had  walked  straight 
into  her  heart  and  they  now  beat  a  strange 
little  tattoo  in  her  head.     She  loved  them. 

The  other  passengers  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  the  girl  start  suddenly  from  the 
place  and  grasping  her  baggage,  rush  down 
the  long  corridor  to  the  door.  Then  the  obser- 
vation car  disappeared  around  the  bend  and 
Lynn  was  left  alone  in  front  of  the  little 
wooden  station. 

Alone !  for  red  heels  had  gone.  They  had 
vanished  into  thin  air.  She  might  never  see 
them  again.  Lynn  picked  up  her  bags  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  wicket.  Pop  Hew- 
son  smiled  benignantly  from  behind  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  "Good-day,  Ma'am,"  he 
said  pleasantly.  "How  do  you  do?"  Lynn 
made  answer,  "Where  am  I?" 

"Where  are  you?    Why — "    He  looked  at 


her  curiously.  "Land  o 'Goshen! — you  don't 
look — "  Here  he  tapped  his  wrinkled  forehead 
significantly. 

"Oh,  no!"     Lynn  laughed  heartily. 

"Nothing  like  that.  You  see  I  got  off  the 
train  in  a  hurry.  I  wasn't  put  off,"  she  added 
hastily.  "And  I  hadn't  time  to  notice  the 
name  on  the  other  side.     What  town  is  this?" 

"This  is  Deer  Falls,"  declared  Pop,  proud- 
ly. "The  fastest  growing  little  town  in  the 
state.  Of  course,  the  falls  dried  up  thirty 
years  ago,  but  it's  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  the  name  now.  You've  heard  of  Deer 
Falls?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lynn,  "I've  heard  of  it." 

"Of  course,  everybody  hasn't  yet,  but  they 
will.     Yes  siree,  they  will,  soon." 

Do  you  happen  to  know  where  I  can  get  a 
room,  Mr. — ah — "  Lynn  paused. 

"Mr,  Hewson,  Pop  Hewson  in  these  parts. 
Wal,  now,  there's  room  and  rooms  for  nice 
young  leddys. "  He  paused  to  clean  an  ima- 
ginary speck  from  his  glasses.  Lynn  wondered 
if  he  ever  put  new  adhesive  around  the  ear- 
piece. "Now,  mother  and  me;  we'd  be  right 
glad  to  see  you  settled  in  our  front  room.  That 
fly-away  school  teacher  went  home  last  Tues- 
day with  the  mumps.  We  was  right  glad  to 
see  her  go,  'cause  she  was  alius  sayin'  as  how 
Deer  Falls  was  too  slow  fer  her.  But  I'm 
sure  you'll  like    it  here.  Miss — " 

"Cavers — Lynn  Cavers,"  the  girl  supplied. 

"Yes,  siree.  You'll  like  it  here.  Miss  Ca- 
vers. You  look  like  a  sensible  girl.  Now, 
that  Miss  Emerson  had  yaller  hair,  the 
colour  that    God    never    gave    no    one,    and 
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she  was  all  painted  up  like  a  house.  She  used 
to  make  our  house  look  shabby,  and,  I  tell 
you" — he  emphasized  each  word — "it  was  jus L 
painted  this  last  spring,  the  pertiest  corn 
colour  you  ever  seen.  I  was  just  going  home 
to  supper  anyways.  You  come  right  along 
with  me." 

He  stepped  back  into  the  office  and  appeared 
a  moment  later  with  an  old  derby  on  the  back 
of  his  head.  He  locked  the  door  and  pocketed 
the  key. 

"Come  'long  now,  Miss  Cavers.  Mother "11 
be  right  glad  to  see  you." 

They  turned  up'  the  broad,  elm-shaded 
avenue  towards  the  old  station-master's  home. 
Comfortable  frame  houses  were  set  well  back 
from  the  road  amongst  large,  old  trees.  The 
sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  and  the  gleaming 
windows  were  golden  and  black.  The  evening 
was  hazy  and  Lynn  felt  the  first  fallen  leaves 
beneath  her  feet. 

"Mr.  Hewson,"  she  said  suddenly,  "who 
wears  the  crimson  heels?" 

"The  what?"  asked  the  old  man  in  a  puz- 
zled tone. 

"You  know,  the  lady  with  red  lacquer  heels 
on  her  shoes.  She  was  standing  at  your  wicket 
when  my  train  pulled  in.  Don't  you  know 
who  she  is?" 

"Why,  you  mean  that  rich-lookin'  leddy 
with  all  the  furs  on?  Furs  this  time  o'  year! 
Some  people  has  no  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Last  week  I  was  up  to  the  city  and — " 

"Don't  you  know  her?  She  lives  here, 
doesn't  she?"  Lynn  looked  at  the  old  man 
eagerly. 

"No,  she  don't  live  here,"  he  said.  "I 
never  seen  her  before  until  to-day.  She'  came 
up  to  my  wicket  and  asked  me  would  I  post 
a  parcel  to  New  York  for  her  in  the  morning. 
Seems  the  post-office  was  closed  and  she  didn't 
have  time  to  wait  for  stamps.     I  seen  Judd 


takin'  Emily  Day  away  in  his  buggy  this 
noon.  It's  a  scandal  the  way  she  deserts  that 
post-office.  It'll  be  a  good  thing  for  the  gov'- 
ment  when  they're  married  and  quit  runnin' 
off  to  picnics  'stead  of  tendin'  to  business. 
Yes,  siree." 

"Of  course,"  Lynn  agreed,  "but  this 
stranger — " 

"She  had  a  car  and  shuffer  as  big  as  a 
locomotive.  The  car,  not  the  shuffer,  I  mean. 
It  was  standin'  out  at  the  back  there.  They 
was  off  up  the  road  like  a  shot  just  afore  you 
stepped  off  the  train.  What  you  be  planning 
to  do  round  here?"  he  went  on,  apparently  not 
interested  in  Lynn's  lady  of  the  crimson  heels. 
"You  aint  goin'  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
library,  are  you?  I  was  kinda  hopin'  the  little 
Pike  girl  would  get  it,  seein'  as  how  she  has 
a  club-foot." 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  librarian.  In  fact — " 
and  Lynn  eyed  the  profusion  of  flowers  du- 
biously— "Maybe  its  going  to  be  rather  hard 
to  be  just  what  I  would  like  to  be.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Hewson,  do  you  know  where  Glen 
Christie ^s  green-house  is?" 

"Right  up  Ellum  street  there,"  the  old 
man  pointed  to  a  street  that  ran  across  the 
avenue.  "But  it's  been  closed  this  year  since 
Glen  Avas  drowned.  You  see,  it  was  this-away. " 
"I  know."  The  girl  grew  rather  pale.  "He 
was  my  uncle." 

Pop  did  not  question  the  girl  further,  for 
they  had  turned  in  at  a  little  white  gate. 
Great  trees  threw  shadows  over  the  gravel 
walk  and  there  were  flowers — flowers  every- 
where. 

"Here  we  are,"  he  cried.  "Come  on  right 
in."  Lynn  loved  the  broad  veranda  with  its 
deep  wicker  chairs  and  grass  rugs.  They  were 
made  of  sweet  hay,  and  filled  the  air  with  per- 
fume. 

"Mother!"     The  old  man  raised  his  voice. 
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Mother  came  hurrying  through  the  hall-way, 
drying  her  hands  on  her  pink  gingham  apron 
as  she  came. 

''You're  home  early  to-night,  Pop,  but  I'll 
have  some  biscuits  in  the  oven  in  a  minute." 
She  paused  in  the  doorway  as  she  caught 
sight  of  the  strange  girl. 

"Mother,  meet  Miss  Cavers,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  a  flourish.  "She's  going  to  have 
our  front  room  and  we're  a-goin'  to  take  care 
of  her.     She's  just  come  from — ah,  from — " 

"'I  have  just  come  from  a  farm  near  North 
Dayton,"  Lynn  explained,  "where  I  have 
worked  for  my  board  ever  since  I  was  left 
alone."  She  volunteered  no  further  informa- 
tion. "'I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  stay  with  you." 

"Glen  Christie's  niece,"  chimed  in  Pop. 

"Well,  well,"  the  old  lady  smiled. 

Lynn  thought  her  silver  hair  was  beautiful 
and  her  apron  matched  her  cheeks. 

"We  all  liked  Glen,"  Mrs.  Hewson  con- 
tinued, "and  we  were  sorry,  dear."  She  patted 
Lynn's  hand.  "And  now,"  she  added  briskly, 
' '  I  suppose  you  will  want  to  freshen  up  before 
supper. ' ' 

She  led  the  way  up  a  broad,  carpeted  stair- 
way and  along  a  small  hall.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  she  threw  open  the  door  leading  to  the 
front  bed-room.  "This  will  be  your  room, 
Miss  Cavers,"  she  said.  "I  hope  you'll  like 
it." 

Lynn  stepped  across  the  room  to  the  large 
west  window.  The  sun  had  slipped  behind 
the  hills,  leaving  in  the  sky  the  warm  glow  of 
hot  coals. 

"Oh,  it's  just  too  lovely,"  she  Avhispered, 
looking  at  the  daffodil  paper  and  the  cosy 
chairs. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Hewson,  but  I  haven't 
saved  much  and  I  can't  tell  how  long  it  will 
be   before   I  am  making   good   here.     In   the 


meantime  I  guess  I'll  just  look  for  a  smaller 
room." 

She  gazed  wistfully  at  the  big  bed  with  its 
snowy  covers,  and  remembered  her  place  of 
rest  in  the  attic  of  the  farm-house,  with  its 
chipped  enamel  showing  ugly  scars  of  black 
iron  beneath  the  paint. 

"Indeed  you  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Hewson, 
emphatically,  "Pop  and  me,  we  don't  have  to 
keep  a  roomer ;  we  like  to,  because  we  get 
lonesome  when  Avinter  sets  in.  You  can  pay 
when  it's  convenient  and  not  until  it  is.  Glen 
Christie's  niece  is  more  than  welcome  here. 
Will  you  stay?" 

The  kindly  face  swam  before  Lynn's  eyes 
and  an  uncomfortable  lump  rose  in  her  throat. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Hewson,"  said  the  girl,  "I'll 
stay."  She  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  say 
more. 

And  so  Lynn  Cavers  became  installed  in 
the  home  of  the  kindly  old  station-master  and 
his  wife.  They  soon  learned  what  had  brought 
her  to  Deer  Falls.  Of  course,  every  one  knew 
about  Glen  Christie.  His  disappearance  had 
caused  no  little  excitement  in  the  surrounding 
district.  The  owner  of  two  small  green-houses, 
one  in  Benedict  and  one  at  Deer  Falls,  he  had 
struggled  somewhat  to  keep  them  in  existence. 
Then  last  fall,  when  things  had  begun  to  look 
up  a  little,  he  had  gone  away  on  his  vacation 
— and  he  had  not  come  back.  Nothing  could 
be  done  about  the  green-houses.  They  had 
simply  been  closed  and  the  disappearance  of 
Glen  Christie  was  completely  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery— a  subject  for  conversation  and  lively 
speculation  during  the  winter  months.  Then 
with  the  spring  thaws  his  body  was  found  in  a 
northern  river.  He  had  fallen  in  while  fishing, 
for  a  reed  basket  was  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
The  green-houses  had  been  left  to  his  only 
living  relative,  Lynn,  on  condition  that  she 
would  retain  at  least  one  of  them.    The  lawyers 
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had  had  a  hard  time  locating  the  girl,  as  her 
home  was  said  to  be  in  London,  England.  Fin- 
ally they  had  traced  her  to  the  North  Dayton 
farm  where  she  was  living  with  people  who 
were  anything  but  kind. 

Lynn  knew  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the 
green-houses  except  that  they  were  there ;  that 
they  meant  a  means  of  escape  from  the  sordid 
life  she  was  leading.  She  had  saved  a  little 
money,  but  not  enough  to  support  two  places 
of  business,  so  she  very  sensibly  sold  the  green- 
house  at  Benedict,  and  with  the  money  thus 
gleaned  she  renovated  her  little  house  of  flow- 
ers on  Elm  street  and  christened  it  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  She  found  it  hard  to  explain  to  the 
old  couple  why  she  had  happened  so  suddenly, 
from  the  train,  into  their  town  when  her  ticket 
said  "Benedict."  She  raised  her  trim  little 
brogue-clad  foot  and  decided  that  they  could 
never  understand  what  the  flash  of  crimson 
heels  had  spelled  for  her :  romance,  adven- 
ture. But  that  had  been  only  a  fleeting  dream, 
vanishing  with  the  shine  of  the  crimson  lac- 
quer, and  Lynn  had  never  again  seen  the  lovely 
stranger. 

The  days  passed  and  Lynn  patiently  wait- 
ed for  an  opportunity  to  establish  herself.  The 
flower  gardens  still  bloomed  with  autumn 
blossoms  and  the  house-wives  were  not  given 
to  ordering  hot-house  flowers.  Lynn  pinned 
her  faith  on  the  funeral  of  a  considerate  old 
Scotchman,  but  the  pin  became  badly  bent 
and  finally  broke  altogether,  for  she  received 
only  one  order  for  a  fresh-flower  wreath,  and 
that  was  from  the  Hewsons.  The  rest  were 
ail  for  waxy  things  that  Lynn  hated  to  touch. 

"Dead  things,"  she  muttered  savagely  to 
Roger,  the  silver-gray  kitten  that  blinked  at 
her  from  the  end  of  the  table  as  she  patted 
Avaxen  leaves  into  place.  "As  dead  as  John 
Turnbull  himself,  and  what  could  be  deader? 
About  one   month   more   of   this,   Roger,   and 


I'll  be  making  these  for  my  own  personal  use." 
^he  fastened  the  gold-lettered  banner  into 
place  which  bore  the  inscription,  "Rest  in 
peace." 

"According  to  orders,"  murmured  the  girl. 
"But  it  requires  an  iron  constitution." 

One  evening  Lynn  sat  before  the  roaring 
grate  fire  in  the  cozy  living  room.  It  was  late 
November  and  chill  winds  gave  promise  of 
coming  snow.  Pop  looked  up  from  his  news- 
paper. "  'Tis  time  you  was  having  a  beau 
round  here.  Miss  Lynn,"  he  said,  pleasantly. 
It  was  just  Pop's  way.  "I  was  down  to  the 
bank  to-day,"  he  continued,  "and  Royal  John- 
son— you  know  'Royal- — he  says  to  me:  'Miss 
Cavers  needs  a  man  to  help  her  in  that  green- 
house. Do  you  'spose  she'd  like  to  have  me 
call?'  I  says,  'Wal,  now,  maybe  she  would,' 
and  he  says — " 

"You  tell  Mr.  Johnson,"  interrupted  Lynn, 
thinking  with  distaste  of  the  effeminate  young 
bank  clerk,  "that  I  am  quite  capable  of  man- 
aging my  own  affairs,  and  if  I  did  need  a  man 
he's  the  last  person  I'd  think  of  calling  on  for 
assistance. ' ' 

"But  you  got  a  dozen  beaux  right  now." 
Pop  beamed  on  her. 

"No,"  said  Lynn,  quietly,  "I  was  engaged 
once.  He  was  killed  overseas.  I  shall  never 
care  for  anj'^one  else,"  and  she  left  the  old 
couple.  In  her  room  above  she  heard  Pop  be- 
ing properly  raked  over  the  coals  for  "blun- 
dering like  a  fool  man,"  as  his  loving  wife 
expressed  it. 

Lynn  was  happy  with  the  Hewsons  and  she 
had  made  many  friends  at  Deer  Falls.  But 
more  and  more  she  found  herself  forced  to 
face  the  probability  of  failure.  Some  time 
she  would  have  to  acknowledge  defeat  and 
then — what?  She  found  herself  unwilling  to 
visualize  a  future  away  from  these  kind  people 
when  no  one  cared  what  became  of  her. 
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One  evening  Pop  came  home  with  the  ex- 
citing news  that  Countess  de  Touro,  a  wealthy 
widow  from  New  York,  had  bought  the  old 
Ferguson  estate  on  the  corduro}-^  road  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Deer  Falls.  The  old 
homestead  had  been  deserted  for  thirty  years 
and  the  acres  of  property  had  lain  inactive  for 
all  that  time  because  the  owner,  old  Nellie 
Ferguson,  had  been  in  different  sanitariums 
for  her  mental  health.  She  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  sell,  although  she  had  neither  the  money 
nor  the  ability  to  support  the  estate.  But 
now  she  was  dead,  and  her  solicitors  were  dis- 
posing of  her  property.  The  Countess  had 
bought  the  house  and  several  acres  of  ground. 
They  were  now  in  the  hands  of  architects  and 
landscape  gardeners. 

"The  old  town's  booming  all  right,"  averred 
Pop,  "when  a  Countess  picks  it  out  for  her 
country  home.  I  don't  mean  she  picks  out  the 
whole  town,  of  course.  Yes,  sir,  that's  what  its 
goin'  to  be,  her  country  home.  Wonder  what 
she'll  do  with  her  town  house  while  she's  out 
here?  Most  likely  rent  it  furnished.  That's 
what  I'd  do.  They  say  some  young  architect 
has  the  fixin'  of  this  place.  She's  givin'  him 
a  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do.  It's  a  sort 
of  hobby  of  the  Countess's,  this  helpin'  young 
folks  to  get  started." 

One  day,  about  two  months  later,  Lynn 
was  standing  behind  her  table  patting  a  yellow 
tulle  bow  into  place  on  a  basket  of  marigolds. 
She  looked  up  as  the  door  opened  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  very  handsome  woman  enter 
her  shop. 

"How  do  you  do,"  said  Lynn. 

"How  do  you  do,"  the  woman  replied, 
"I'm  Countess  de  Touro.  How  very  artistic 
your  place  is!"  She  looked  about  her.  "I 
suppose  you  know  who  I  am  and  that  I  have 
bought  the  Ferguson  place!" 

Lynn    nodded.      She     wondered    why    the 


Countess  had  come  to  the  "Garden  of  Eden." 

"You  are  not  doing  very  well  here,  are 
you?"  she  surprised  Lynn  by  saying,  frankly. 

"No,"  Lynn  replied,  quite  as  frankly.  "'I'm 
not.  The  town  is  too  small.  I'm  quietly 
planning  to  sell— if  I  can  find  a  buyer,"  she 
added. 

"Do  you  want  to  sell?"  The  Countess 
seemed  to  be  really  interested  and  not  merely 
curious.  "What  will  you  do  if  you  have  to 
leave  here?" 

"I  don't  know — anything  but  go  back  to 
the  farm.  I  don't  want  to  sell,  I  love  it  so, 
but  I  suppose  I  should  be  making  plans." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do,"  the 
Countess  said.  "I  am  giving  a  house-warming 
for  several  of  my  New  York  friends  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  month.  Would  you  like 
to  undertake  the  decorating  of  the  house? 
F'lowers,  I  mean."  She  watched  the  girl's  ex- 
pressive face.  'Carry  out  your  own  colour 
schemes  and  spare  no  expense.  Send  to  the 
city  for  the  flowers  and  whatever  you  need. 
I  don't  suppose  you  carry  an  elaborate  stock 
here?" 

"No,"  Lynn  breathed.  "Oh!  how  I  shall 
love  it!  Just  a  minute."  She  leaned  over 
and  drew  several  sheets  of  cardboard  from  a 
lower  drawer.  "I  have  my  plans  already 
made.  'I  have  been  working  on  them  in  my 
spare  time  and  hoping — oh,  just  praying,  for 
a  chance  to  use  them." 

The  Countess  examined  the  delicately- 
coloured  sketches  of  beautifully  decorated 
rooms.  Each  one  was  gorgeous  and  original 
and  there  were  a  great  many  of  them. 

"My  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "they're  sim- 
ply priceless.  You  are  an  artist.  Oh !  I  know 
you'll  manage  it  beautifully.  I'll  see  that  you 
have  men  to  do  the  heavy  work.  Are  you  very 
busy  just  now?" 

"No,   not   very,"   Lynn   replied   excitedly. 
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"Then  let's  go  out  and  you  can  see  the 
rooms  for  yourself.  I  shall  be  in  New  York 
for  the  next  few  days  and  you  just  go  ahead." 

Lynn  slipped  into  her  big  brown  coat  and 
pulled  the  little  velour  hat  down  over  her 
curls. 

"I  have  four  large  rooms/'  continued  the 
countess,  opening  the  little  door.  "Four  be- 
sides the  ball-room,  and  I  thought — why  what 
is  the  matter?"  For  an  exclamation  had  es- 
caped the  girl's  lips.  Lynn  stood  transfixed. 
' '  Your,  3^our  heels, ' '  she  gasped,  ' '  they  're 
crimson." 

"Why,  yes,"  the  woman  laughed,  "just  a 
hobby  of  mine.  I  always  wear  them  because 
I  like  them.     Do  you?" 

"Like  them?  I  love  them."  Then  Lynn 
told  her  how  the  crimson  heels  had  brought  her 
to  Deer  Falls  and  how  disappointed  she  had 
been  to  find  that  they  didn't  belong  here.  "I 
suppose  you  think  I  am  very  silly,"  she  added. 
They  were  speeding  along  the  snow-covered 
roads  in  the  high-powered  car.  Although  it 
was  March,  the  cold  still  lingered. 

"I  like  you,"  said  the  Countess  suddenly, 
patting  Lynn's  hand.  "You're  very  impulsive 
and  so  am  I.  I  bought  this  old  home  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  and  now  you  must 
help  me  to  make  its  christening  a  success." 
She  spoke  as  though  Lynn  was  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  who  could  do  it;  as  though 
she  had  not  at  her  command  the  most  famous 
florists  in  New  York,  and  Lynn  loved  her 
for  it.  It  stirred  in  her  the  desire  to  exceed 
all  expectations. 

The  days  that  followed  were  very  happy 
ones  for  the  little  artist.  She  planned  and 
sketched  incessantly.  Because  she  knew  that 
money  backed  her,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  so  she  gave  her  artistic  ideals  full  play. 
At  last  the  great  night  arrived.  Each  room 
was  a  veritable  flower  garden.    The  gleaming 


floors  of  the  ball-room  reflected  bronze  and 
mauve  chrysanthemums  and  the  orchestra 
played  from  behind  a  bank  of  orchids.  The 
Countess  returned  from  New  York  late  in  the 
afternoon.  She  was  enchanted  with  Lynn's 
work. 

"Of  course  you  will  stay  and  look  on," 
the  Countess  insisted.  "Have  you  a  suitable 
gown  ? ' ' 


"No,"  said  Lynn  quietly,  "'I'd  much  rath- 
er not,  thank  you.  I  will  be  very  grateful  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  watch  from  the  alcove." 

The  older  woman  saw  that  she  meant  it. 
"Very  well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "Just  as  you 
like,  but  I  shall  see  that  you  get  all  the  credit 
that's  coming  to  you.  I  am  very  proud  of 
you — both.  I  mean  my  young  architect.  I 
feel  that  I  have  discovered  both  of  you." 

Later  in  the  evening  Lynn  sat  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  dusky  alcove.  Flowers  and 
crystal  lights,  laughter  and  music  were  be- 
fore her.  How  enchanting!  Gorgeously-gown- 
ed women  and  perfectly-groomed  men  swayed 
rythmatically  to  the  strains  of  the  hidden  or- 
chestra. "Money!  money!"  thought  Lynn, 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  scene  below.  How  dif- 
ferent her  life  might  have  been  if — Here  her 
ruminations  were  cut  short.  A  gleaming  shirt- 
front  bowed  in  the  gloom. 

"I'm  very  sorrj^,"  its  owner  said,  "I  was 
just  going  to  have  a  quiet  cigarette. 

Lynn  half  rose  from  her  chair.  She  could 
not  see  his  face,  but  oh  !  his  voice.  A  sob  es- 
caped the  girl's  lips.  "Jack,"  she  cried.  She 
turned  her  face  towards  the  circle  of  rosy 
lights  from  the  hall-way. 

"Lynn,  Lynn !"  He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
"Oh,  Lynn!"  Neither  spoke  for  a  long  time 
and  Lynn  knew  that  she  had  not  waited  in 
vain.     "Where?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"Prison  camps  and  since  then — just  look- 
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ing  for  you.  After  London — what?"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"Father  was  killed  in  action  soon  after 
you  left,"  the  girl  replied,  "and  mother  died 
within  a  month.  There  was  no  money.  North 
Drayton  people  paid  my  passage  back  and  I 
have  worked — and  waited,  saving  to  pay  them 
back." 

He  caught  her  close  again.     "Lynn!" 

Countess  de  Touro  stepped  into  the  alcove. 
"Oh,  I'm  sorry."  She  stopped  short.  Why, 
elaek  Harcourt,  the  very  idea;  you've  evident- 
ly— ah — met  before." 

"Yes,"  they  replied. 

"Well,  Lynn,  you  must  come  with  me  now. 
Old  Dobin  Rolph  has  been  waiting  all  evening 
to  meet  you.  I  know  what  he  has  to  offer, 
my   dear — a  position  on  his  staff,  decorating 


homes,  you  know.  They  pay  fabulous  sums  in 
New  York  for  that  kind  of  thing.  'I  suppose 
Mr.  Harcourt  has  told  you  of  his  success, 
Lynn.     I'm  so  proud  of  my  proteges." 

Lynn  looked  at  Jack  in  surprise.  "Then 
you  are  the  architect?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  of  course,"  the  Countess  answered 
for  him.  "Didn't  he  tell  you?  (His  name  is 
made.  Come  along,  Lynn.  Don't  keep  old 
Dobin  waiting.    He's  in  the  hall  below." 

The  girl  turned.  Jack  caught  her  hand. 
"Lynn,"  he  murmured,  "Now  that  I'm  here 
and  alive,  how  about  decorating  my  home?" 

Lynn  nodded  her  reply  and  the  crimson 
heels  tapped  on  down  the  winding  staircase 
alone. 

Loretto  Academy,  Niagara  Falls. 
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WHERE  I  WENT  AND  WHAT  I  SAW  LAST  SUMMER 

By  FLORENCE  MULLIN.   Alumna 


St 


0  set  sail  on  one's  first  trip  to  Europe  is  a 
thrill  never  to  be  repeated,  and  I  cannot 
describe  my  feelings  as  I  felt  the  Leviathan 
leave  Pier  86  in  New  York  on  July  4th.  It 
was  a  gala  day  and  on  account  of  the  holiday 
the  crowd  we  left  on  the  dock  was  unusually 
large.  Bands  played,  flags  were  flying  and 
here  and  there  handkerchiefs  were  used  ad- 
vantageously, but  until  we  left  land  behind  it 
was  hard  to  realize  that  we  were  embarked 
on  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  next  morning 
when  I  saw  that  vast  expanse  of  water  stretch- 
ing out  on  all  sides,  I  wondered  anew  at  the 
temerity  of  Columbus  in  setting  out  to  search 
for  a  new  world. 

The  Leviathan  is  like  a  city  in  itself,  carry- 
ing 3,000  passengers  and  1,100  crew.  It  rises 
nine  stories  above  the  water  line.  Everything 
that  makes  life  pleasant  is  at  hand,  reading 
rooms,  lounging  rooms,  cinema,  concert  hall, 
swimming  pool  and  not  least,  a  completely 
equipped  hospital.  'Mal-de-mer"  is  quite  un- 
likely on  a  ship  of  these  proportions,  but  some 
of  the  passengers  had  such  active  imaginations 
that  they  could  feel  the  symptoms  before  we 
left  the  dock  Our  trip  across  was  perfect  in 
every  detail  and  the  weather  might  have  been 
made  to  order  with  a  great  golden  moon  at 
night  to  complete  the  illusion  of  being  in  fairy- 
land. When  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn  of  the 
sixth  day,  through  the  haze,  which  the  sun 
had  not  yet  dispelled,  we  saw  the  faint  outline 
of  Cherbourg,  we  were  really  sorry  that  the 
voyage  was  at  an  end. 

The  Leviathan  is  too  large  to  go  into  the 
dock  at  Cherbourg,  so  the  anchor  is  dropped 
out  in  the  bay  and  small  tenders  transport  the 


passengers  to  shore.  After  a  delay  of  several 
hours  due  to  red  tape  of  passport  examination 
and  the  like,  we  finally  set  foot  on  the  shores 
of  France.  Going  into  a  barren  building, 
which  serves  as  customs  house  and  railroad 
station  combined,  we  satisfied  French  officials 
that  we  had  nothing  in  our  luggage  to  interest 
them  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  boarded  a  train 
for  Paris, 

French  trains,  like  all  foreign  trains,  are 
much  different  from  ours,  being  divided  into 
compartments,  each  one  holding  six  or  eight 
passengers  according  to  the  style  of  the  train. 
The  first  and  second  class  cars  are  upholstered 
\ery  comfortably  and  the  railroads  are  oper- 
ated by  the  government.  The  dining  cars  are 
somewhat  similar  to  ours,  but  we  found  the 
food  quite  different.  The  French  eat  a  great 
deal  of  meat,  also  fish  and  vegetables,  but 
cream  and  butter  are  used  sparingly.  Fresh 
fruit  takes  the  place  of  our  puddings  and  pas- 
tries. 

Onr  first  impressions  of  France  on  this  trip 
from  Cherbourg  to  Paris  were  most  pleasant 
The  country  is  fertile  and  the  small  farms  well 
taken  care  of.  The  farms  are  not  scattered 
as  ours  are,  but  the  land  is  cultivated  on  the 
share  basis  and  at  intervals  a  small  settlement 
is  formed  by  those  farming  within  a  certain 
area.  It  is  a  novel  sight  to  see  the  tiny  brick 
liouses  built  on  the  hillside  with  the  red  roofs 
contrasting  effectively  with  the  green  land. 
Tiny  gardens  no  larger  than  pocket  handker- 
chiefs boast  flowers  of  every  hue  and  species, 
and  the  men  and  women  working  in  the  fields 
seem  happy  and  contented. 

When  we  reached  Paris  that  evening  my 
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first  impression  was  tiint  by  mistake  we  had 
been  switched  to  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Every- 
one was  talkinpf  at  once  and  at  top  speed  until 
our  ears  fairly  rang  with  the  noise.  Tired  and 
bewildered,  we  were  glad  to  reach  the  hotel 
and  settle  down  for  the  night. 

Paris  is,  of  course,  a  treasure  house  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  and  one  could 
spend  months  there  and  not  exhaust  the  supply. 
One  of  the  famous  things  is  the  Louvre,  Avhich 
was  built  in  the  16th  century  by  Francis  the 
First,  who  intended  that  each  succeeding  mon- 
arch should  add  to  it  until  it  became  the  great- 
est palace  in  the  world.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion played  havoc  with  his  plans,  and  it  was 
confiscated  and  turned  into  an  art  gallery 
by  the  State.  Here  is  located  the  famous 
"Mona  Liza''  whose  enigmatic  smile  'has 
baffled  the  world.  Nearby  are  the  beautiful 
Tuilleries,  formerly  the  private  gardens  of  the 
queens  of  France.  The  Tuilleries  palace  was 
destroyed  during  the  French  revolution  and 
never  rebuilt.  San  Chapelle,  built  in  1231  by 
St.  Louis  the  Ninth,  to  house  the  relics  he 
brought  from  Palestine  during  the  third  Cru- 
sade, was  used  as  a  chapel  by  the  French  kings. 
The  stained  glass  windows,  distinguished  by 
the  clear  blues  and  reds  exemplary  of  the  13th 
century,  were  removed  during  the  war  and  sent 
to  Southern  France.  Luxemberg  Gardens,  sur- 
rounding the  Senate  houses  of  the  Republic, 
are  considered  the  most  jierfect  example  of 
landscape  architecture  in  the  Avorld  and  even 
the  trees  are  trained  in  perfect  alignment.  The 
Pantheon,  which  was  later  made  into  the 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve  until  the  French  Re- 
volution, is  a  splendid  example  of  earlier  archi- 
tecture. Notre  Dame,  known  as  the  mother 
church  of  PVance,  was  begun  in  the  12th  and 
finished  in  the  14th  century.  The  famous  Rose 
Windows,  so  called  on  account  of  their  shape, 
are  unique  throughout  the  world  for  the  color- 


ing in   wliicii  tiu'  reds  and  blues  are  predom- 
inant. 

The  Church  of  the  Madeleine  was  begun  by 
Napoleon  in  the  year  1800  as  a  monument  to 
his  glorious  army,  and  is  filled  with  the  trea- 
sures he  captured  on  his  various  campaigns. 

The  Champs  Elysees,  the  most  famous 
avenue  in  Paris,  is  li/^  miles  long,  terminating 
at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  which  Napoleon  built 
at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  From 
this  arc  radiate  12  avenues  and  at  the  end  of 
each  avenue  is  a  palace,  these  palaces  former- 
ly being  the  residences  of  the  twelve  min- 
isters, who  had  charge  of  the  twelve 
provinces  into  Avhich  Paris  is  divided.  The 
famous  Eiffel  Tower  is  1,000  feet  high  and 
built  entirely  of  steel.  Although  a  scientific 
wonder,  it  offends  the  artistic  sense  of  the 
French  people,  who  are  threatening  to  tear 
it  down.  We  also  visited  the  Pantheon  de  la 
Guerre,  wherein  is  an  extraordinary  panorama 
painted  by  Pierre  Belleuse,  his  chief  student 
Gourget  and  14  others,  depicting  the  world 
war,  showing  all  the  Allies,  the  famous  per- 
sons who  participated  and  some  of  the  noted 
battles.  Tt  took  four  years  and  eight  months 
to  complete  the  painting. 

Versailles,  which  is  15  miles  from  Paris 
and  was  formerly  the  home  of  Louis  14th  and 
his  descendants,  is  famous  in  our  own  day,  for 
it  was  here  in  the  "Gallery  of  Glass"  on  July 
28th,  1919,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed 
by  Wilson,  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George.  This 
gallery  of  glass,  which  is  so  called  because  it  is 
solidly  mirrored  on  one  side  and  walled  with 
French  doors  on  the  other,  admitting  one  to  a 
balcony  overlooking  the  gardens,  was  also  the 
scene  of  another  treaty  in  1871  after  the 
Franco-Prusisian  war.  There  are  100  avenues 
leading  from  the  gardens,  50  on  each  side  of 
the  lake,  each  avenue  one  mile  in  length.  Man- 
sard was  the  architect,  LeBrun  the  head  paint- 
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er  and  Le  Notre  the  gardener,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  splendid  structure,  which 
stands  undimmed  by  age,  a  monument  of  a 
monarch,  whose  lavishness  and  extravagance 
have  never  been  equalled. 

From  Versailles  the  drive  to  Malmaison 
through  shaded  avenues,  is  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Here  it  was  that  Josephine  lived 
after  Napoleon  divorced  her  and  many  of  the 
furnishings  are  left  intact. 

A  day  was  spent  driving  through  the  battle- 
fields, leaving  Paris  by  the  taxicab  avenue,  so 
called  because  when  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne  was  at  its  most  critical  stage  and  the 
French  were  weakening.  General  Gallieni,  mili- 
tary director  of  Paris,  mobilized  all  the  taxi- 
cabs  in  the  city,  filled  them  with  the  men  who 
had  been  given  him  to  guard  the  city,  and 
drove  to  the  scene  of  the  battle.  The  news 
spread  like  wildfire  of  strong  reinforcements 
on  the  way,  and  in  no  time  the  tide  was  turned 
and  the  French  won  the  battle.  Down  through 
Meaux,  Belleau  Wood,  Chateau  Thierry,  we 
stopped  at  Rheims  to  view  the  Cathedral, 
which  was  practically  destroyed.  The  roof  has 
been  reapplied,  but  the  interior  has  not  yet 
been  touched.  It  required  200  years  to  build 
it  and  it  is  estimated  that  another  20  years 
will  see  it  restored  as  far  as  will  be  possible. 

Looking  over  the  peaceful  fields,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  they  were  the  scenes  of  bloody 
warfare,  and  only  the  thousands  of  poppies  re- 
main to  mark  the  spot  of  "No  Man's  Land." 
Here  and  there  a  shelled  village  still  stands 
and  in  the  vicinity  the  shining  new  houses 
bear  witness  to  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

From  Paris  we  crossed  the  country  to  Pau 
and  Biarritz,  two  well-known  resorts,  and 
from  there  to  Lourdes.  Nestling  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pyrenees  Mountains,  this  small  village 
has  a  purely  religious  air,  which  I  believe    is 


found  no  where  else.  The  main  street  winds 
down  past  hotels  and  small  shops  directly  to 
the  Basilica.  In  front  of  this  Basilica  is  the 
Esplanade,  where  the  thousands  of  pilgrims 
and  sick  gather  every  afternoon  to  beseech 
heavenly  aid  in  their  afflictions.  The  invoca- 
tions, "Lord,  that  I  may  see,"  "Lord,  that  I 
may  hear,"  "Lord,  that  I  may  walk,"  rise  with 
such  fervor  that  they  fairly  pierce  the  clouds 
with  their  intensity.  Each  sick  person  is 
blessed  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
then  following  the  prayers,  public  bene- 
diction is  given.  The  torchlight  proces- 
sion in  the  evening  is  most  impressive.  The 
pilgrims,  who  walk  in  double  file,  carry  can- 
dles, which  furnish  the  only  illumination  on 
the  grounds.  A  hymn  is  sung,  which  was 
written  particularly  for  this  procession  and  as 
the  chorus  of  "Ave,  Ave,  Ave  Maria"  is  sung 
the  candles  are  raised  aloft  like  gleaming  fire- 
flies. As  the  procession  winds  around  to  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  directly  in  front  of  the 
Basilica,  both  the  statue  and  Basilica  are  sud- 
denly illuminated.  During  our  stay  in  Lourdes 
there  was  a  pilgrimage  from  England  number- 
ing 1,600  people,  including  several  hundred 
sick.  By  special  permission  midnight  Mass 
was  celebrated,  preceded  by  Holy  Hour.  Six 
miracles  were  performed  during  this  pilgrim- 
age and  those  not  cured  seemed  to  receive  new 
courage  rather  than  to  be  discouraged  because 
they  were  not  among  the  fortunate  ones.  Bene- 
diction and  devotions  are  also  held  at  the 
grotto  in  the  evening.  The  invalids  are  bathed 
in  the  Lourdes  water  every  morning  and  after- 
noon. 

Nice,  on  the  Riviera,  was  the  next  stop,  and 
this  lovely  resort,  lying  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediteranean,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  Southern  France.  Driving  along  the  Grand 
Corniche  road,  built  through  the  mountains 
by  Napoleon  in  order  to  transport  his  troops, 
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we  finally  sighted  Monte  Carlo.  This  little  is- 
land, which  belongs  to  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  is  famous  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  for 
the  gambling  casinos.  The  tense,  eager  faces 
of  the  men  and  women  bent  over  the  roulette 
tables  were  in  strange  contrast  to  the  placid 
loveliness  of  nature  outdoors.  The  Prince  of 
Monaco  has  a  magnificent  palace  at  Monte 
Carlo  as  well  as  a  private  museum  where  he 
collects  many  interesting  things. 

From  Nice  to  Genoa  the  railroad  is  tunneled 
through  the  mountains,  a  splendid  piece  of 
engineering,  but  rather  hard  on  the  traveler, 
as  the  trip  is  almost  one  constant  tunnel, 
merely  coming  out  now  and  then  for  a  breath 
of  air,  Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Columbus, 
is  a  quaint  old  hilly  city.  The  house  in  which 
Columbus  was  born  has  only  the  shell  stand- 
ing, and  is  located  in  the  old  Roman  quarters, 
where  the  streets  are  only  wide  enough  for 
one  vehicle  to  pass.  The  cathedral  in  Genoa 
is  unique  for  its  facade  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and,  built  in  three  difi'erent  centuries, 
it  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each. 

Leaving  Genoa,  we  passed  through  127 
tunnels  enroute  to  Rome,  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
mountains  of  marble  at  Carrara  and  of  the 
leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  helped  to  make  the 
journey  endurable.  At  last  we  glimpsed  the 
hills  of  Rome  and  ere  long  were  jogging 
through  the  streets  in  a  charabanc.  Looking 
at  the  ancient  buildings,  which  have  withstood 
time  and  the  elements,  the  famous  words  of 
Rienzi  are  recalled,  "Rome  sat  upon  her  seven 
hills  and  from  her  throne  of  beauty  ruled  the 
world. ' '  Standing  grim  tributes  of  an  age  that 
built  for  eternity,  these  ancient  temples  have 
defied  earthquakes  and  tempests.  After  ful- 
filling the  conditions  necessary  to  gain  the 
Jubilee  indulgence,  we  did  our  sight-seeing 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Rome  has  some  500 
churches,  so  we  only  attempted  to  see  a  few. 


of  which  St,  Peter's  is  the  most  magnificent. 
The  interior  is  entirely  of  marble  and  the  de- 
corations are  mosaics,  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  main  body  is  so  vast  as  to  be  overpower- 
ing on  first  sight  and  in  the  naves  are  hun- 
dreds of  chapels,  St.  John  Lateran  was  for- 
merly the  home  of  the  Pope  for  three  months 
each  year.  It  has  a  mosaic  floor  from  the  fourth 
century  and  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  in 
marble. 

St.  Maria  Maggiore  contains  a  piece  of  the 
wood  from  the  crib  at  Bethlehem.  This  church 
was  formerly  an  ancient  temple  of  Mars. 

St.  Paul's,  outside  the  walls,  contains  267 
pillars  of  marble  and  medallions  of  all  the 
Popes  up  to  the  present  time.  The  tomb  of  St. 
Paul  is  located  in  this  basilica  and  the  old 
church,  which  was  partially  destroyed,  is  now 
a  Benedictine  monastery. 

The  Pantheon,  which  was  built  27  years 
before  Christ,  for  a  pagan  temple,  is  now  a 
Catholic  church,  St.  Mary  Martyr.  It  was 
from  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  that  Michael 
Angelo  drew  his  inspiration  for  St.  Peter's, 
Raphael  is  buried  here,  as  are  also  the  father 
and  grandfather  of  the  present  king  of  Italy. 

The  Capitol  Art  Museum  contains  three  of 
Michael  Angelo 's  best  pieces  of  sculpture, 
"The  Dying  Gaul,"  "The  Marble  Faun"  and 
"Venus."  From  Capitol  'Hill,  on  which  this 
museum  stands,  one  can  view  the  old  Roman 
Forum  and  the  ancient  temples. 

We  also  visited  the  King's  palace  on  Quir- 
inal  Hill,  the  interior  of  which  is  very  fine 
and  contains  numerous  treasures  of  paintings 
and  sculpture. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Catacombs,  over 
which  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian  is  built, 
winding  through  the  drafty  underground  pas- 
sages with  the  slender  tapers  we  carried  to 
light  our  way  flickering  in  the  gloom.  It  made 
one  realize  what  the  faith  must  have  meant 
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to  the  early  Christians  to  give  them  the  cour- 
age to  bear  the  hardships  and  trials  they  un- 
derwent. 

Some  other  interesting  churches  we  visited 
were  St.  Maria  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  for- 
merly a  temple  of  Minerva,  Apollo  and  Mars; 
the  Church  of  iSt.  Cecilia,  under  which  is  the 
house  where  she  lived,  and  the  Church  of  St, 
Peter  of  the  Chains,  which  contains  the  chains, 
which  bound  St.  Peter  in  prison  and  which 
were  broken  supernaturally. 

The  beauty  of  the  Vatican  is  indescribable, 
and  it  contains  a  wealth  of  paintings  and 
sculpture,  libraries  and  antiques,  which  beggar 
description.  The  Vatican  numbers  11,000  rooms 
and  the  gardens  surrounding  it  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  To  see  Rome  in  its  entirety 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  multitude  of  interest- 
ing things  would  require  months,  but  we  man- 
aged to  see  the  most  important  in  our  limited 
stay. 

The  climax  of  our  stay  was  an  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father,  110  of  us  being  received 
in  one  of  the  largest  throne  rooms.  When  the 
Pope  entered  we  knelt  and  kissed  his  ring, 
then  he  ascended  the  throne  and  spoke  at 
length  in  Italian,  which  was  translated  for  us 
by  a  Carmelite  Father,  who  conducted  our 
party  through  the  Vatican.  After  giving  us 
the  Papal  Blessing,  the  Holy  Father  dismissed 
us  to  receive  parties  from  the  'Island  of  Malta, 
Germany  and  England. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  during 
my  stay  in  Rome  I  visited  Loretto  Convent 
there  and  met  Mother  Salome,  who  is  a  most 
charming  person  and  very  much  interested  in 
hearing  about  her  co-workers  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

From  Rome  we  went  to  Florence,  a  lovely 
city  full  of  historical  interest.  Leaving  Flor- 
ence, we  journeyed  to  Venice,  that  unique 
place     built    in    the    Adriatic  Sea,  where  the 


streets  are  canals  and  the  taxis  are  gondolas. 
St.  Mark's  Square  is  the  heart  of  Venice  and 
St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  a  magnificent  structure, 
flanked  by  a  campanile  or  battle  tower.  Around 
this  square  are  the  lace  factories  and  the  glass 
works  where  all  those  delectable  novelties  are 
concocted,  which  make  the  liras  flow  like  wa- 
ter. Venice  at  night  with  the  full  moon  shining 
on  the  waters  presents  a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Gliding  along  the  grand  canal,  while 
the  voices  of  the  gondoliers  blend  with  the  lap- 
ping of  the  water,  begets  a  sense  of  peace  and 
pleasure  that  is  unforgettable. 

To  spend  a  few  days  in  Milan  is  worth  the 
effort,  if  only  to  view  the  cathedral,  Avhich  was 
built  in  1386.  It  contains  many  hundred 
spires  each  crowned  by  a  statue,  and  the  top- 
most spire  elevates  a  bronze  Madonna.  There 
are  6,000  statues  in  and  outside  the  church. 
Walking  down  the  nave  of  the  church  between 
the  lofty  pillars,  one  seems  to  be  in  a  vast 
forest,  with  glimpses  of  the  wonderful  stained- 
glass  windows  above  the  high  altar.  The  body 
of  St.  Charles  Barromeo  is  buried  in  this  ca- 
thedral. 

Another  interesting  church  in  Milan  is  that 
of  St.  Ambrose,  which  was  once  a  temple  of 
Hercules.  The  high  altar  is  1,600  years  old 
and  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  priest 
faces  the  people  when  saying  Mass.  St.  Am- 
brose is  buried  here  and  his  body  is  perfectly 
preserved. 

We  spent  a  day  on  the  Italian  lakes  Como, 
Bellagio  and  Maggiore,  gems  of  beauty  with 
the  snow-capped  mountains  rising  on  either 
shore.  Going  from  one  lake  to  another,  we 
boarded  a  funny  little  train,  greatly  resemb- 
ling a  toy  outfit,  with  no  windows  in  it,  and 
rode  through  the  mountains.  The  miniature 
locomotive  panted  furiously  and  at  times  two 
were  necessary,  one  to  push  and  one  to  pull. 
But  when  we  reached   the   top   and  saw   the 
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panorama,  it  surpassed  all  expectations.  This 
part  of  Italy  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  and 
reaching  Stresa  at  twilight,  we  watched  the 
slow  moon  climb,  bathing  the  whole  world  in 
an  effulgence,  which  fairly  took  one's  breath. 
In  the  morning  the  sun  rose  over  the  moun- 
tains in  a  golden  glory,  and  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  we  set  out  for  Switzerland. 

Interlaken  is  a  quaint  place  set  in  the  Alps 
only  a  short  distance  from  Jungfrau,  the  high- 
est accessible  peak  in  the  range.  While  not 
as  high  as  Pike's  Peak  in  Colorado,  it  is  much 
more  spectacular,  being  covered  with  ice  and 
snow  the  year  round.  Leaving  Scheideg,  Ave 
ascended  the  mountain  on  a  cog  railway,  which 
is  the  only  method  of  locomotion  to  the  top. 
The  road  is  tunneled  and  only  at  intervals  yon 
emerge  into  daylight  to  find  yourself  on  a 
ledge  surrounded  by  glaciers.  Reaching  the 
top.  the  temperature  compares  with  our  Febru- 
ary blasts,  and  it  is  extremely  precarious  to 
explore  to  any  extent,  as  a  misstep  would 
prove  fatal.  Looking  around  at  the  expanse 
and  grandeur  of  this  lofty  range  of  mountains 
and  far  below  the  tiny  dots  of  villages,  the  im- 
pression is  forced  upon  you  that  man's  accom- 
plishments are  indeed  finite. 

Lucerne  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in 
Switzerland,  and  from  there  we  took  a  lake 
excursion  on  Lake  Constance  to  Tell's  Platte, 
made  famous  by  the  exploits  of  William  Tell. 
Another  interesting  thing  in  Lucerne  is  the 
daily  organ  recital  at  the  Cathedral,  also  the 
Kursaal,  a  national  institution  in  Switzerland 
where  daily  there  are  concerts  on  the  highest 
plane. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  Switzerland  is  the  level  expanse  of  Ger- 
many, and  riding  through  the  country,  we 
found  it  to  resemble  America  more  than  any 
we  had  yet  seen.  The  farms  are  well  kept, 
prosperous  looking  and  every  bit  of  ground 


is  utilized.  Reaching  Munich,  we  found  the 
same  clean,  well-kept  appearance  and  an  air 
of  efficiency,  which  the  warmer  countries  lack. 
We  had  a  most  interesting  trip  from  Munich 
to  Cologne,  up  the  Rhine^  and  enroute  we  pass- 
ed Bonn,  the  home  of  Beethoven.  Cologne 
also  has  a  splendid  cathedral  .somewhat  similar 
in  appearance  to  that  in  Milan.  In  Germany 
we  found  the  church  music  particularly  good 
and  several  choirs  were  accompanied  by  or- 
chestras. The  churches  have  pews  in  the  body 
of  them,  which  other  continental  countries  lack. 

Going  to  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  we  found  a 
miniature  Paris.  The  Belgians  and  the  French 
have  many  race  characteristics  in  common. 
One  of  the  interesting  features  is  the  town 
hall  square,  where  clothes,  food  and  flowers 
are  sold  in  the  open  air.  The  stands  are  loaded 
with  tomatoes  of  the  reddest  hues,  golden 
squashes  and  pumpkins,  lettuce,  cabbages,  and 
all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  Flowers  of 
every  shade  and  kind  are  displayed  and  the 
smiling  faces  of  the  peasants  who  call  their 
wares  bespeak  a  happy,  contented  race. 

All  of  the  countries  we  had  visited  thus  far 
have  practically  abandoned  any  native  dress, 
and  going  into  Holland,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  that  they  also  in  the  larger  cities  dress 
much  as  we  do.  At  The  Hague  we  visited  tlie 
House  in  the  Woods,  which  was  the  original 
peace  palace  where  the  first  peace  conference 
was  held  in  1899.  Queen  Wilhelmena  lived  in 
this  palace  during  the  war.  The  present  peace 
l)alace  is  constructed  of  material  brought  from 
every  country  in  the  world  and  contains  many 
unique  exhibits.  Amsterdam  is  a  thriving 
town  and  is  surrounded  by  many  islands  in 
the  dykes  where  the  ancient  customs  prevail. 
On  the  Islands  of  Markem  and  Edam  the  na- 
tive dress  is  worn,  including  the  lace  cap  and 
wooden  shoes.  Until  they  are  seven  years  old, 
the    boys    and    girls    dress  alike,  the  only  dif- 
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ference  being  a  circle  embroidered  in  the  hood 
of  the  boy  where  the  hood  of  the  girl  is  plain. 
At  Broek,  considered  the  cleanest  town  in  the 
world,  there  is  a  famous  cheese  factory  from 
which  cheese  is  shipped  all  over  the  world.  The 
Dutch  people  are  very  clean  and  thrifty,  and 
the  small  houses  fairly  shine.  On  entering  the 
house  the  wooden  shoes  are  slipped  off  and 
felt  house-slippers  donned.  The  barns  are 
very  clean  and  the  story  goes  that  even  the 
cows  have  their  teeth  brushed  three  times  a 
day.  The  Dutchman's  constant  fear  is  of  floods 
and  the  fields  are  dyked  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  inundat- 
ed. Everyone  in  Holland,  men,  women  and 
children,  ride  bicycles,  and  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  a  woman  riding  with  several  children 
strapped  on  behind. 

Crossing  the  English  Channel  from  the 
Hook  of  Holland  to  Harwich,  we  reached  Lon- 
don one  iSunday  morning  to  find  the  sun  shin- 
ing and  no  sign  of  the  proverbial  fog.  London 
is  a  great  deal  like  New  York,  but  they  have 
no  surface  cars,  using  trams,  or  busses  as  we 
call  them,  and  the  subway.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting places  is  the  British  Museum,  containing 
among  other  exhibits  a  very  fine  library  where 
we  saw  the  original  manuscripts  of  George 
Eliot's  ''Adam  Bede,"  Cardinal  Newman's 
"Dream  of  Gerontius,"  Dicken's  "Pickwick 
Papers"  and  many  others.  The  original  score 
of  Handel's  "Messiah"  is  also  in  the  museum. 

Driving  along  Downing  street,  we  viewed 
the  inconspicuous  houses  where  much  of  the 
history  of  England  Avas  made.  Buckingham 
Palace  was  viewed  from  the  park,  but  alas,  we 
were  not  permitted  to  enter.  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, across  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is 
intimately  connected  with  all  the  historical 
events  of  English  history,  and  we  spent  a  be- 
wildering afternoon  in  it,  viewing  the  monu- 
ments and  tablets  eommemoiating  the  various 


events.  All  of  the  famous  men  are  buried 
there,  and  it  is  a  galaxy  of  names  whose  owners 
are  now  dust,  but  whose  deeds  live  on  through 
the  years.  Westminster  Cathedral,  though  mo- 
dern in  character  and  not  entirely  completed 
was  also  of  interest  to  us.  The  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, where  England's  bloody  history  was  made, 
is  filled  with  exhibits  of  a  military  character 
and  the  guards  are  arrayed  in  the  costume  de- 
signed by  Henry  VTH.  for  his  "  beef -eaters. " 
A  day's  drive  through  the  Shakespeare 
country  showed  us  the  English  countryside  at 
its  best  and  the  English  manors  with  their  gar- 
dens have  a  charm  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
We  visited  Shakespeare's  home  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  but  the  shell  of  the  house  only  is 
standing,  with  a  few  of  his  manuscripts  and  a 
copy  of  his  will.  Driving  on  to  Anne  Hath- 
aways's  cottage,  we  found  it  in  excellent  state 
of  preservation  with  the  furniture  intact  and 
a  lovely  garden  surrounding  it.  Leaving 
Holyhead,  we  crossed  the  Irish  sea  for  Dublin, 
and  much  to  our  disappointment,  found  it  rain- 
ing when  we  reached  the  other  side.  Brave 
little  Ireland,  which  has  suffered  so  many 
hardships,  has  an  uncertain  climate,  but  all  the 
sorrows,  sufferings  and  discomforts  have  failed 
to  dim  the  smile,  which  is  an  Irishman's  charm. 
The  Free  State  Government  is,  of  course,  the 
main  topic  now,  and  we  visited  the  government 
buildings,  w^here  slowly  but  surely  the  tangle  is 
being  straightened  out.  Phoenix  Park  is  the 
beauty  spot  of  Dublin,  containing  700  acres, 
and  along  tliis  park  is  the  finer  residential 
section.  We  saw  Trinity  College,  Avhieh  was 
closed  for  vacation.  Going  to  Glasnevin  Ceme- 
tery, wherein  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  Irish- 
man's heart  to  be  buried,  we  saw  the  tomb  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  over  which  a  monument  has 
been  erected.  Arthur  Grift'ith,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Free  State  Government,  Michael 
Collins,  Charles  Parnell,  and  other  noted  men 
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of  Irish  history  are  also  buried  here.  The 
botanical  gardens  of  Dublin  are  among  tho 
finest  in  the  world  and  here  we  saw  flowers 
whose  loveliness  is  unequaled,  orchids  of  the 
rarest,  begonias  of  unbelievable  size  and  hues 
and  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  from  every 
climate. 

Killarney,  our  next  stop  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  is  the  beauty  spot  of  Ireland.  An  Irish 
jaunting  car  was  the  method  of  locomotion, 
and  we  visited  the  wishing  bridge,  Colleen 
Bawn  Rock,  and  the  dells  of  the  fairies  and 
the  banshee,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  lakes  and  the  peace  of  the  sur- 
roundings.    Leaving   Killarney    one   morning. 


we  drove  through  Glengariff  and  Bantry  to 
Cork,  a  most  beautiful  drive  through  the  moun- 
tains. From  Cork  we  explored  Blarney  Cas- 
tle and  of  course  kissed  the  blarney  stone. 

Leaving  Ireland  at  Rosclare,  we  crossed 
the  Irish  Sea  and  were  soon  speeding  for 
'.Southampton  to  sail  for  home.  The  voyage 
was  somewhat  marred  by  storm  and  fog,  but 
the  mighty  Leviathan  defied  the  elements 
courageously  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  we 
once  more  sighted  "Lady  Liberty,"  looking 
ineffably  calm  and  peaceful  in  the  harbor.  As 
we  set  foot  on  the  dock  we  felt  a  pang  to  real- 
ize the  "Great  Adventure"  was  over,  but 
"East,  West,  home  is  best." 
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THE    LOST    FAIRY 


3  HAVE  been  told  that  once,  indeed,  a  very 
long  time  ago,  a  little  fairy  wandered 
away.  This  is  Avhat  happened :  One  evening  a 
troop  of  water  nixies  were  dancing,  to  the 
sound  of  sweet  music,  on  the  sand  of  a  sea- 
shore far  away  from  here. 

The  light  of  the  moon  shone  upon  them  in 
their  graceful  dance,  so  that  their  pearly  white 
robes  glittered  like  polished  silver,  and  their 
little  golden  sandals  sparkled  like  stars. 

At  some  distance  along  this  same  shore  a 
gentleman  and  lady  were  walking  in  the  moon- 
light. The  gentleman  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  for  he  Avas  thinking  deeply;  but  his 
wife,  who  was  looking  at  the  sea,  stopped  sud 
denly  and  said : 

"Listen,   what    delightful   music!' 

He  stopped  a  n,ioment  and  said  laughingly, 
''"I  hear  no  music,  dear  wife.  Come,  wake  up  I 
You  have  your  eyes  half-closed,  and  I  really 
believe  you  are  dreaming." 

"It  is  not  a  dream,"  replied  the  lady;  "be- 
sides, see  then  these  delicate  creatures  tliat 
are  dancing  on  the  sand.  Have  you  ever  seen 
anything  as  charming?" 

"1  see  the  rays  of  the  moon  dancing  on  the 
v/at?r,  my  love;  nothing  more.  It  is  only  an 
effect  of  your  imagination." 

But  his  wife  did  not  hear  him.  With  her 
eyes  fixed,  and  her  lips  half  opened,  she  was 
watching  what  was  passing  before  her  and 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  She  saw  that  one 
of  these  fairies,  who  was  larger  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  others,  had  wings,  and  that  she 
turned  round  in  the  dance  with  so  light  a  step 
that  she  seemed  hardly  to  touch  the  ground. 


"HaA'c  3'ou  ever  seen  such  a  dream  oT 
beauty?"  cried  the  lady,  enchanted.  I  wish 
she  were  my  little  daughter,  my  verj^  own. 
She  should  eat  at  nw  table  and  sleep  on  my 
bosom." 

Siie  knelt  down  then  on  the  shore  and  be- 
gan to  sing  in  a  sweet  voice : 

"Little   tricksy   nixies   dancing   on   the   shore, 
Give  me  your  lovely  captive,  I  shall  love  her 
evermore." 

The  dance  ceased  immediately.  Tlie  nymphs, 
very  much  frightened,  looked  about  tliem  on 
all  sides,  no  longer  be'ng  able  to  run  away; 
but  the  winged  fairy,  attracted  by  the  affec- 
tion she  read  in  the  lady's  eyes,  flew  softly  to- 
wards her. 

Tlien  the  water-nixies,  forgetting  their  fear, 
reassembled,  and  hastening  towards  her,  tried 
to  stop  her.  Their  little  beings  shook  with  an- 
ger, as  if  tliey  Avere  being  blown  about  by  the 
wind. 

But  the  lady  cried  out:  'They  will  not  do 
you  any  harm,  little  one.  Come  with  me,  you 
will  be  my  child  and  I  will  take  you  home." 

"Home!"  said  the  charming  child;  I  live  in 
Summer-Land.  Oh !  is  it  really  there  you  are 
going  to  take  me?" 

Tlien  folding  her  white  wings,  she  nestled 
like  a  white  dove  on  the  lady's  bosom,  who 
carried  lier  away  with  the  greatest  care  to  a 
magnificent  castle  which  faced  the  sea. 

The  Avater-nixies  soon  forgot  the  pretty 
fairy,  for  there  Avas  no  feeling,  except  for 
themselves,  in  their  little  hearts.  Besides,  she 
Avas  not  of  their  race.     Her  Avings  Avere  soft 
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jind  light  like  those  of  a  white  butterfly;  and 
she  always  said  that  she  once  fell  from  a  cloud 
and  that  she  had  been  taken  in  a  net  which 
a  water-nixy  had  spread  on  the  grass.  Since 
that  time  they  had  minded  her,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  lady  had  called  her  that  she 
had  over  been  able  to  escape. 

Henceforth  she  lived  in  the  castle,  near 
the  lady,  and  in  time  her  wings  became  smaller 
and  smaller  and  finally  disappeared  entirely, 
so  that  the  gentleman  who  was  known  as  her 
father,  completely  forgot  that  she  was  not  like 
the  other  children  of  this  Avorld. 

"You  imagine  that  formerly  you  were  a 
fairy,"  he  said  to  her;  "but  there  are  no  fairies, 
my  dear,  and  Summer  Land  does  not  exist." 

The  child  became  as  dear  to  the  gentleman 
and  lady  as  their  own  life.  They  forgot  that 
she  belonged  to  another  world  and  imagined 
almost,  like  everybody,  that  she  was  really 
their  own  little  girl.  Nevertheless,  the  child 
forgot  nothing.  She  longed  to  see  again  the 
country  she  had  left,  but  she  did  not  know 
how  to  find  the  way. 

"Dear  Papa,"  she  said  one  day,  "I  beg  you 
never  to  say  again  that  fairies  do  not  exist, 
for  1  remember  so  well  the  time  when  I  could 
open  my  wings  and  ^y  away.  How  beautiful 
it  ^^■as  to  see  the  clouds  floating  under  my 
feet!" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  gentleman,  laughing, 
"if  you  wish  I  will  say  also  that  there  are 
fairies  in  the  air  and  ahvays  under  the  earth, 
and  that  formerly  I  was  a  big  white  butterfly, 
feeding  on  honey.  Do  you  not  remember  chas- 
ing me  above  a  bed  of  roses?" 

"Oh,  Papa!  Now  you  are  laughing  at  me; 
but  1  love  to  see  your  eyes  shine  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  you  are  my  father. 
However,  in  spite  of  everything  I  will  repeat 
always  that  once,  long  ago,  I  was  a  fairy." 

The    remembrance    of    her    country     never 


left  her.  She  thought  of  it  at  table,  at  play 
and  during  her  work.  Sometimes  when  eating 
a  piece  of  juicy  fruit  she  would  say:  "This 
grape  comes  from  a  beautiful  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  not  as  delicious 
as  tlie  fruit  of  my  garden.  Mamma." 

"Where  is  your  garden,  my  child?" 

"Oh,  in  Summer  Land.  1  forget  always 
that  you  have  never  seen  it.  When  I  return. 
Mamma,  I  will  take  you  with  me,  for  I  love 
you  Avith  all  my  heart  and  1  cannot  go  with- 
out you." 

In  the  evening  when  she  heard  the  bells 
of  the  little  church  on  the  hillside  ring  softly, 
she  would  say:  "Oh,  those  bells  are  like  the 
chimes  of  my  country,  but  they  are  not  half 
so  beautiful.  My  dear  mamma,  even,  is  not  as 
beautiful  as  the  fairy  who  comes  to  see  me 
when  I  am  sleeping." 

Mignonne  loved  to  chatter  and  tell  of  the 
wonders  of  this  strange  country  of  the  fairies 
which  she  alone  had  ever  seen.  Her  mother 
never  checked  her;  she  let  her  tell  her  pretty 
stories  full  of  gay  rainbows,  swift  streams, 
magnificent  palaces  and  costly  jewels.  She 
said:  "The  child  has  such  a  lovely  imagina- 
tion !  How  many  of  us  would  be  able  to  see 
with  closed  eyes  such  charming  pictures?" 

However,  the  gentleman  was  not  so  pleased, 
and  one  day  when  Mignonne,  while  looking  at 
a  stream  covered  with  ice,  said  in  a  low  voice : 
"At  home  the  rivers  are  always  joyful;  they 
sing  all  day  long  and  during  all  the  year,  with- 
out ever  freezing.  Shall  I  never  return  to  this 
Summer  Land?  Oh,  I  would  wander  over  the 
wiiole  world  to  find  it." 

"Mignonne,  what  you  recall  is  a  city  of 
clouds,  some  country  of  a  dream,  some  island 
of  the  past  which  you  will  never  see  again.  I 
beg  you  forget  all  these  strange  ideas,"  he 
replied. 

But     the     child  continued  to  dream.     Her 
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thoughts  by  day  and  her  dreams  by  night  were 
filled  with  memories  of  this  country  which  she 
had  lost.    One  day  she  heard  someone  sing : 

"I  come  from  the  land  of  all  beauty, 
Of  blue  waves  bathed  in  the  sun, 
Where  the  sirens  with  hair  like  the  sunbeams 
Play  and  dance  in  the  dawn." 

She  clapped  her  hands  and  said  quite  low : 
"My  country  is  there.  I  think  'I  remember 
now.  It  was  a  country  under  the  blue  waves 
bathed  in  the  sun." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Sometimes  Mignonne  accompanied  her  par- 
ents on  long  voyages  to  distant  countries.  She 
hoped,  each  time,  that  the  vessel  would  bring 
her  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  and  when  they 
touched  one  day  near  a  charming  shore  and  she 
heard  someone  cry  out,  ' '  The  Isles  of  Greece  ! ' ' 
she  thought  she  had  at  last  arrived  at  her  own 
country. 

She  trembled  and  hardly  dared  to  look  at 
the  shore  which  she  thought  she  knew  so  well; 
but  alas !  it  was  not  Summer  Land.  It  was 
not  her  native  land. 

Another  time  she  heard  her  father  say  that 
the  jewels  she  wore  were  brought  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  "Why  did  I  not  think 
of  it  sooner?"  said  Mignonne  to  herself. 
"Since  there  are  such  beautiful  gems  in  the 
earth,  my  country  is  surely  there,  for  there 
were  many  jewels  in  the  home  I  lost.  Surely, 
if  I  could  find  the  cave  which  leads  to  it  and 
walk  far  enough,  I  would  reach  Summer 
Land. ' ' 

At  last  one  day  she  set  out  in  haste  to 
search  for  her  country;  but  she  became  lost 
in  a  deep  cave.  When  she  emerged  from  the 
darkness  to  the  light  of  day  she  perceived  that 
she  was  in  a  place  which  she  had  never  seen. 


She  was  quite  alone  in  the  world.  Her  father 
and  mother  had  disappeared.  She  called  them, 
but  received  no  answer.  Terrified,  she  began 
to  run  in  all  directions,  seeking  them  every- 
Avhere,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  was  nearly 
at  the  end  of  her  strength  and  soon  fell  down, 
completely  worn  out. 

Night  Avas  coming  on  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  drag  herself  under  a  bush  and 
fall  asleep,  weeping.  The  next  morning  things 
Avere  worse  than  ever.  Her  parents,  in  despair, 
had  returned  home,  thinking  she  was  drowned 
in  the  sea.  Poor  Mignonne  was  quite  alone 
in  the  world  and  she  was  very  heavy  at  heart. 

Some  charitable  people  gave  her  food  in 
tlie  day-time  and  lodged  her  at  night;  lier 
clothing  was  as  warm  as  possible,  never- 
theless her  heart  Avas  ahvays  heavy.  Every- 
Avhere  she  was  looked  at  with  curiosity  and 
she  was  praised  so  much  for  her  beauty  that 
she  hardly  dared  raise  her  eja^s  to  shoAv  hoAv 
pretty  she  Avas.  In  spite  of  all  she  Avas  very 
sad,  for  she  had  lost  her  father  and  mother, 
and  it  made  her  heart  very  heavy.  She 
thoiight  that  Avinter  Avas  approaching.  It  soon 
became  so  cold  that  it  Avas  more  and  more  a 
necessit.y  to  find  her  Fairy-land.  She  said  to 
herself,  "If  I  am  a  fairy,  perhaps  my  country 
is  far  aAvay  from  here  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hills.  Yes,  I  really  think  this  must  be  the 
country  to  AA'hich  the  music  is  going."  She  al- 
ways  thought  when  she  heard  music  that  the 
sound  seemed  to  hover  and  float  about  the 
earth,  then  lose  itself  in  the  sky. 

She  made  her  Avay  then  toAvards  the  coun- 
try towards  Avhich  the  music  Avas  going,  but 
she  looked  so  fixedly  that  her  eyes  hurt  her, 
3^et  she  never  saw  the  country  she  had  lost  so 
long  ago,  not  even  one  of  its  many  steeples 
arose  upon  her  sight. 

One  night  after  she  had  looked  and  Avept 
so  long  that  she  had  nearly  lost  her  sight,  and 
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her  tears  were  exhausted,  the  bi^autiful  crea- 
ture wlio  came  to  see  her  in  her  dreams  ap- 
proached her  and  said  in  a  whisper: 

"Cliild,  if  you  wish  to  find  again  this  dis- 
tant and  charming  shore,  raise  your  eyes  and 
take  courage;  you  will  arrive  there  some  day." 

' '  Dear  me !  what  must  I  do  ? "  cried  Mig- 
nonne,  joining  her  hands,  **I  am  tired  of  pelt- 
ing rains  and  cold  winds  and  I  have  lost  my 
father  and  mother." 

"There  are  high  hills  to  climb  and  rivers 
to  cross,"  said  the  fairy. 

"But  I  have  thick  shoes,"  said  Mignonne, 
smiling. 

"There  are  thorns  and  briers  along  tlie 
way. ' ' 

"I  don't  care;  I  can  bear  their  sting." 

"Then  I  will  lead  you,"  said  the  fairy. 

"But  how  is  it  possible?"  cried  the  child. 
"You  come  to  me  in  my  dreams,  but  in  the 
day-time  I  cannot  even  see  the  tip  of  your 
wings. ' ' 

"Listen,  and  you  will  hear  my  voice,"  said 
tlie  fairy.  "Set  out  to-morrow  at  day-break  in 
the  direction  of  the  east;  I  will  be  with  you." 

"Then,"  said  Mignonne,  rising  quickly,  "I 
wish  to  start  immediately ;  for  if  'I  make  liaste, 
I  shall  i)erhaps  arrive  at  Summer-land  before 
the  gate  is  closed."  "So  bringing  Avith  her  as 
many  jewels  as  she  could  carry,  she  set  out 
without  delay  and  began  to  climb  a  steep  liill, 
her  eyes  fixed  towards  the  east  in  the  glowing 
sun.  But  as  the  sun  rose  in  the  sky,  the  clouds 
of  the  morning  disappeared. 

"What  has  become  of  my  Golden  Gate?" 
cried  the  child,  sobbing. 

"What,  weeping  already?"  said  the  fairy. 

"Do  not  scold  me,  dear  Fairy  Whisper," 
sighed  the  child.  "You  know  that  I  have  lost 
my  good  parents  and  that  the  briers  are  tearinp; 
me ;  and  then  this  road  is  so  lonely,  we  never 
see  anyone." 


In  reality  there  were  many  people  there, 
children  gathering  flowers  and  fruits  on  the 
hill;  women  collecting  herbs;  shepherds  watch- 
ing their  flocks;  but  Mignonne  did  not  see 
them.  All  the  time  she  had  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  sky.  However,  she  was  socn  obliged  to 
stop  and  rest.  Her  limbs  were  tired  and  she 
was  out  of  breath. 

"Look  around  you,"  said  the  fairy;  "per- 
haps you  will  see  someone  as  unhappy  as  you 
are." 

The  child  looked  and  saw  a  little  girl  who 
was  driving  a  goat.  Tears  flowed  down  her 
cheeks  and  fell  on  her  poor,  torn  dress.  While 
she  looked  at  the  child,  Mignonne  forgot  her 
own  sorrow  for  a  moment.  Approaching  her, 
she  said : 

"What  is  your  name,  little  girl,  and  why  are 
you  weeping?" 

"My  name  is  Lisa,"  replied  the  child.  "My 
father  and  mother  died  long  ago  and  the  only 
food  I  have  is  goat's  milk  and  wild  straw- 
berries." While  she  spoke  her  eyes  filled  with 
big  tears. 

"Poor  Lisa,  you  are  the  first  person  I  have 
met  who  has  had  more  sorrow  than  I.  I  also 
have  lost  my  father  and  mother." 

"Were  they  a  king  and  queen?"  asked 
Lisa,  wiping  her  tears  and  gazing  at  the  beau- 
tiful dress  and  splendid  jewels  of  Mignonne. 

"They  loved  me  very  much,"  replied  Mig- 
nonne, sadl3%  "but  I  never  heard  them  say 
they  were  a  king  and  queen.  I  have  never 
seen  anyone  so  hungry.  Come  with  me ;  I  live 
in  a  country  where  there  is  food  enough  for 
everybody. ' ' 

"Where  is  it?"  said  Lisa,  eagerly. 

"I  do  not  know  exactly,  little  girl,  but  it 
is  neither  on  the  earth  nor  under  the  waves 
bathed  by  the  sun,  so  I  suppose  it  must  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hills  very  far  away." 

"Now  I   know   who  you  are,"  said   Lisa. 
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"You  are  the  fairy  who  strayed  away  and 
they  say  you  have  wandered  all  over  the 
world.  But  if  you  do  not  know  the  way  thai 
leads  to  your  country,  tell  me,  how  do  yon 
know  what  road  you  must  follow." 

"Oh,  I  have  a  guide:  a  beautiful  fairy  who 
calls  herself  Whisper ;  she  directs  each  of  my 
steps.  Do  you  not  wish  to  come  too,  little 
Lisa?" 

"I  think  not,  little  Fairy;  for  if  you  have 
only  Fairy  Whisper  as  guide,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  never  arrive  there.  Oh,  but  how  pretty 
you  are ! " 

"If  you  do  not  wish  to  come,"  said  Mig- 
nonne,  "let  me  at  least  give  you  some  of  my 
jewels  so  that  you  may  sell  them  and  buy 
bread." 

Saying  this,  she  took  from  her  purse,  which 
was  in  her  girdle,  several  beautiful  pearls 
which  she  placed  in  Lisa's  hand,  at  the  same 
time   giving  her  a  very  affectionate  kiss. 

"Now  I  love  you,"  said  Lisa,  "but  rather 
on  account  of  your  kiss  than  for  anything  else. 
I  will  Avalk  before  you  and  cut  down  the  briers 
which  grow  along  the  road.  I  am  a  little 
mountain  girl  and  I  know  how  to  use  my 
pruning  knife." 

Mignonne  began  to  dance  for  joy.  She 
had  really  made  a  friend.  She  perceived  that 
now  she  could  walk  very  easily,  for  not  only 
were  there  no  more  sharp  thorns  to  Avound 
her,  but  her  heart  was  also  full  of  a  new  love 
which   made   the   whole   world   beautiful. 

"You  see  that  the  road  is  becoming  more 
easy,"  said  Fairy  Whisper;  "Like  the  stream 
which  sings  endlessly,  pour  out  thy  love  gladly 
and  fearlessly." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Some  time  later  Mignonne  met  an  old  wo- 
man nearly  bent  in  two,  who  with  trembling 
hands  was  gathering  sticks. 

"Poor  woman!"  she  said,  "I  should  like  to 
love  you." 

"Dear  me!"  cried  the  old  woman,  letting 
the  wood  fall  and  raising  her  head,  every 
wrinkle  of  her  face  expressing  surprise,  "Not 
me,  surely ;  I  am  too  old. ' ' 

"That  is  the  reason  you  need  to  be  more 
loved  and  to  have  someone  to  take  care  of 
you,"  cried  Mignonne,  eagerly. 

The  poor  woman  began  to  laugh,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  wiped  away  a  tear  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron. 

"I  thought,"  said  Mignonne,  "that  I  was 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  was  un- 
happy. It  was  sad  to  have  my  heart  ache  so 
much,  but  that  is  better  than  being  old  and 
having  no  one  to  love  you. ' ' 

"I  suppose  you  have  never  been  beaten," 
said  the  old  woman.  "Has  anyone  ever  called 
you  names  or  thrown  stones  at  you?" 

"No,  indeed;  never,  never!"  replied  Mig- 
nonne, very  much  shocked  at  this  question. 

"I  thought  not.  I  see  by  your  rich  cloth- 
ing that  you  are  not  poor  enough  to  be  always 
hungry.  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  my  dear  child, 
that  when  one  is  beaten  and  scolded,  and  cold 
all  winter  and  hungry  all  summer,  one  is  apt 
to  have  a  hard  heart." 

Mignonne  threw  her  arms  around  the  old 
woman's  neck.  "Let  me  help  you  to  pick  up 
your  wood,"  said  she;  "you  are  too  old  for 
such  hard  work  and  your  hands  tremble  too 
much." 

Then  she  picked  up  quickly  a  load  of  wood 
and  made  a  bundle  of  it.  "How  many  jewels 
shall  I  give  her  now?"  thought  the  child. 
"She  must  no  longer  be  hungry."     She  heard 
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Fairy  Whisper  saying  to  her,  "How  many?" 
"Give  without  counting,  as  God  gives  to  us. 
The  flowers,  the  birds,  the  air  and  the  sun." 

Mignonne,  delighted,  said  out  loud  :  "Then 
I  will  give  her  half.  Wait,  poor  woman,  take 
these  rubies  and  diamonds  and  never  be  hun- 
gry again." 

"Angel  of  Heaven!"  said  the  poor  woman, 
placing  her  thin  hand  on  the  fair  head  of  the 
child  and  blessing  her,  "an  old  woman  like 
me  can  give  you  only  thanks ;  however,  you 
will  not  perhaps  disdain  to  accept  this  small 
pair  of  shoes.  They  are  strong  and  will  be 
useful  when  you  will  have  to  walk  on  the 
sharp  rocks  of  the  mountain." 

Mignonne 's  thin  slippers  Avere  already  very 
much  worn,  so  she  was  well  pleased  to  take 
them  off  and  replace  them  by  the  leather  shoes 
which  the  old  woman  offered  her ;  but  strange 
to  say,  hardly  had  she  done  so  than  she  per- 
ceived that  she  could  advance  rapidly  and 
with  the  greatest  ease  among  the  rocks  and 
on  the  bad  roads.  She  was  going  so  fast  that 
when  she  turned  round  for  a  moment  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  old  woman,  she  could  no 
longer  see  her. 

They  were  magical  shoes,  and  made  her  skim 
rapidly  over  the  ground.  Lisa  went  ahead  al- 
ways, laughing  and  cutting  away  the  briers 
for  love  of  her  little  friend.  Mignonne  sold  all 
her  jewels,  one  after  the  other,  to  buy  bread 
which  she  shared  with  all  the  poor  she  hap- 
pened to  meet.  After  several  days,  she  no- 
ticed that  there  remained  but  one  jewel.  She 
now  began  to  cry  because  she  had  nothing  to 
give  away. 

However,  through  her  tears,  she  caught 
sight  for  the  first  time,  of  the  towers  and  stee- 
ples of  her  beautiful  country,  though  they  still 
seemed  far  off. 

"How  quickly  I  have  arrived!"  she  cried, 
laughing  with  joy.     "Without  these  magical 


shoes  and  Lisa's  pruning-knife,  I  would  be  yet 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill."  Then  she  looked  at 
her  dress,  which  was  all  in  rags. 

"Dear  me !  What  a  condition  I  am  in.  No 
one  will  recognize  me  when  I  arrive  home." 

"Fear  nothing,"  said  Fairy  Whisper  to 
her,  "you  may  be  sure  of  a  welcome." 

Mignonne  now  held  in  her  hand  her  last 
jewel,  which  was  shining  in  the  sun,  when  a 
little  boy  who  was  starving,  looked  at  her  with 
eager  eyes!  "Take  it,"  said  she,  crying  with 
compassion.  "I  wish  it  were  a  diamond  in- 
stead of  a  ruby,  a  diamond  as  big  as  my  heart." 

The  little  boy  took  it,  blessing  her  with 
a  trembling  voice.  Mignonne  pressed  on,  sing- 
ing sweetly,  until  she  arrived  at  an  immense 
moat  filled  with  water.  The  way  was  blocked 
at  last,  so  it  seemed  to  her. 

"Dear  me!  How  shall  I  cross  over?"  she 
said  anxiously. 

"May  I  help  you?"  said  a  voice  quite  near 
her.  Turning  around,  Mignonne  saw  the  little 
boy  to  whom  she  had  given  lier  last  jewel.  He 
stood  beside  her  and  said,  "I  can  make  a 
bridge  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  and  while 
speaking,  he  threw  over  the  roaring  water  a 
thin,  fine  net  which  seemed  as  fragile  as  a 
spider 's  web. 

"It  will  bear  you,"  said  Fairy  Whisper; 
"do  not  be  afraid."  Then  Mignonne  took  a 
step  on  the  bridge,  light  to  the  eye  as  a  va- 
pour, but  as  firm  under  the  feet  as  a  rock. 
It  bore  her  very  well ;  so  forgetting  her  fear, 
she  crossed  it  bravely. 

She  had  now  arrived  at  the  border  of  Sum- 
mer-Land. She  saw  the  palaces  and  the  tow- 
ers, the  high  steeples,  the  soft  white  clouds, 
the  green  fields  and  the  sunny  rivers.  Sud- 
denly, the  wings  which  she  had  lost  for  a  long 
time,  returned ;  she  opened  them  and  like  a 
joyous  bird,  flew  straight  home. 

Oh !  the  joy  of  returning  to  her  country 
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was  well  worth  all  these  years  of  desires  and 
sufferings.  Her  old  friends  surrounded  her, 
hugging  and  embracing  her  with  joy.  But  the 
greatest  surprise  was  to  see  her  father  and 
mother  approach.  It  seemed  they  had  looked 
for  their  Mignonne  everywhere  till  the  moment 
in  which  they  also  had  arrived  at  Summer- 
Land. 

"Now,"  said  the  father,  "I  know  that  my 
little  girl  was  not  dreaming  when  she  longed 
to  see  her  country  again."  Mignonne,  a  little 
ashamed,  threw  a  glance  at  her  torn  dress, 
but  to  her  great  surprise  the  rents  and  rags 
had  disappeared;  but  what  was  more  wonder- 
ful still,  all  the  jewels,  which  she  wore  formerly 
round  her  neck  and  arms  and  waist,  had  re- 
turned and  shone  with  more  splendour  than 
ever.  She  looked  at  them  with  joy  and  count- 
ed them,  to  see  if  any  were  missing.  Yes,  two 
jewels  had  disappeared :  those  which  she  had 
sold  to  buy  bread.  Those  which  she  had  given 
away  had  returned  in  this  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  they  shone  now  with  a  new  brilliancy. 

'*Ah!"  said  she  smiling,  ''I  understand 
why  someone  said  that  all  we  give  to  others 
we  carry  with  us.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  give 
my  jewels  to  the  poor;  but  I  did  not  think 
they  would  be  restored  to  me.    Then  taking  a 


young  fairy  by  the  arm,  she  flew  with  her 
about  the  garden  with  the  greatest  joy.  "Here 
is  my  dear  garden.  How  well  I  remember  its 
borders,  its  paths  and  its  flowers;  but  long 
ago  these  were  not  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
now,  and  the  trees  did  not  bear  such  golden 
fruit.  It  is  a  hundred  times  more  charming 
than  ever." 

"That's  because  your  fairy,  the  one  you 
call  "Whisper,"  has  taken  care  of  it  for  love 
of  you,"  replied  her  little  sister.  Do  you 
know  that  these  flowers  and  trees  with  their 
lovely  golden  fruits,  have  been  Avatered  by 
your  tears,  Mignonne  ? ' ' 

"My  tears,  little  sister?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  your  tears.  All  those  that 
you  poured  out  on  the  earth  have  been  gather- 
ed by  Fairy  Whisper.  See  the  wonders  which 
they  have  wroght. " 

"If  I  had  known  that,"  said  Mignonne,  "I 
should  have  been  pleased  to  suffer  more.  I 
should  even  have  smiled  through  my  tears." 

And  now  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  of  the 
story  of  the  lost  fairy.  I  have  told  it  to  you 
exactly  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  it  is  a  true  story. 

Translated  from  the  French  by 
Loretto  Abbey.  M.  C.  W.,  Alumna. 
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EDUCATION  AS  A  BUILDER  OF  CHARACTER 

Resume  of  An  Address  by  REV.  FATHER  DALY,  C.SS.R. 


A  practical  conception  of  character  is  to 
regard  it  as  being  "a  good  use  of  liberty." 
Liberty  must  not  be  made  synonymous  with 
license,  which  makes  freedom  a  very  dangerous 
faculty.  Young  girls  in  their  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  and  by  their  neglect  in  forming  a 
strong  character  to  guide  them,  are  prone  to 
follow  whims  and  fancies  and  to  regard  some 
individual  as  the  beacon  which  will  guide 
them  through  life.  A  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  result  of  such  a  misapprehension 
and  the  voyage  of  a  certain  ship  down  th^ 
iSagueney  River  some  years  ago.  The  pilot  was 
tranquilly  steering  the  ship  when  suddenly  he 
espied  the  gleam  of  a  light,  and  believing  it 
to  be  the  lighthouse,  he  changed  the  course 
of  tlie  vessel.  Crash!  and  tlie  sliip  was  mere- 
ly a  mass  of  broken  boards  floating  on  the 
surface  if  the  river,  for  the  gleam  was  that  of 
a  cottage  window. 

Our  will  power  fluctuates  and  we  require 
the  force  of  character  to  restrain  and  to  bols- 
ter it.  We  use  much  more  energy  and  perse- 
verance in  coercing  the  will  power  than  in 
assimilating  knowledge,  and  we  all  know  how 
difficult  the  latter  process  is.  At  the  adoles- 
cent period  the  will  power  is  also  whimsical 
and  extra  persuasion  is  necessary,  that  its  ac- 
tivity may  be  preserved. 

In  addition  to  your  future  life  your  present 
course  of  study  will  be  a  failure  if  you  do  not 
develop  your  character,  for  many  ,girls  aban- 
don their*  studies  because  they  haven't  the 
perseverance  to  continue  them. 

At   present    the    whole    world    is    pleasure 


mad  and  "to  have  a  good  time"  is  the  creed  of 
the  majority.  A  pleasing  appearance  is  the 
sole  bulwark  to  which  many  attach  their  hopes 
for  ultimate  success.  Beauty  may  carry  a  girl 
for  some  time,  but  it  will  never,  of  itself,  lead 
her  to  a  worthwhile  goal.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  sights  in  the  world  is  the  throng  of 
young  girls  in  their  teens  who  daily  crowd 
the  streets  of  Los  Angeles,  to  which  they  have 
flocked  in  the  vain  hope  of  becoming  famous 
as  movie  stars. 

There  are  two  points  which  are  essential 
in  the  development  of  character.  The  fir.st  is 
obedience.  You  must  recognize  your  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience.  You  must  also  recog- 
nize that  your  superiors  have  that  experience 
and  that  by  their  extensive  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren they  can  discern  your  requirements.  Is 
it  not  therefore  logical  that  you  should  submit 
to  their  direction? 

The  second  point  is  discipline,  which  is  the 
cause  of  soldiers  having  strong  characters.  If 
you  always  take  the  easiest  way,  when  you 
are  forced  to  .show  your  character  you  will 
resemble  a  piece  of  butter  placed  in  the  sun, 
falling  to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  a  cer- 
tain issue,  just  as  the  butter  slides  around  the 
pavement  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  at  last 
leaves  only  an  unsightly  grease  spot.  When 
later  on  you  gain  experience  you  will  be  the 
first  to  thank  your  superiors  for  tlie  discipline 
and  exactitude  you  are  now  forced  to  observe. 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  vital  factors 
of  life,  and  to  obtain  an  education  one  will 
sacrifice  the  enjoyment  of  home,  parents  and 
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friends.  Parents  will  make  great  sacrifices 
that  their  children  may  receive  an  education. 
It  is  not  until  the  period  of  instruction  is  end- 
ed that  you  will  realize  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion. You  who  are  now  receiving  an  education, 
in  the  formal  sense  of  the  word  are  too  young  to 
understand  its  vital  importance,  and  its  true 
definition  which  may  be  expressed  as  a  pro- 
cess which  develops  the  latent  talents. 

There  are  many  forms  of  education,  and 
at  present  you  are  concentrating  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind. 
But  in  your  future  life  you  will  be  seldom  ask- 
ed how  much  you  know,  but  you  will  frequent- 
ly be  forced  to  account  for  what  you  do.  That 
is  why  the  development  of  character  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  phases  of  instruction.  For 
as  a  beautiful  ship,  with  the  most  advanced 
mechanism,  the  most  exact  compass  and  detail- 
ed chart,  will  still  go  astray  if  the  rudder  is 
unfit  to  guide  the  ship,  so  you  may  bravely 
launch  forth  on  the  sea  of  life,  with  your  de- 
gree and  with  all  the  knowledge  which  is  im- 


plied by  a  university  course,  with  a  cultivated 
mind  and  brilliant  intellect,  and  yet  be  a  fail- 
ure, if  you  haven't  character  to  lead  you  to 
mental  and  moral  success. 

The  life  to  which  you  are  binding  yourselves 
is  a  life  of  sacrifice,  and  the  extent  of  the  sac- 
rifice can't  be  comprehended  by  us,  who  are 
not  privileged  to  make  a  similar  one.  But  the 
labour  in  which  you  will  share,  that  of  instruct- 
ing children,  leading  souls  to  God  and  tending 
the  sick  and  poor,  is  blessed  by  God.  Happy 
is  the  family  which  has  a  member  participating 
in  such  service,  for  it  is  but  natural  that  Christ 
will  pour  forth  the  wealth  of  His  blessings  on 
one  of  His  chosen  servants  and  that  she  may 
be  an  intercessor  at  His  throne. 

May  Christ  forever  surround  you  with  the 
sweet  light  of  His  grace  and  may  your  actions 
ever  tend  to  promote  His  honour  and  glory, 
that  you  may  diffuse  your  sweet  fragrance  in 
heaven. 

Margaret  Ross. 
Loretto  Abbey,  Toronto. 
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THE    GARDEN    OF    MY    HEART 


(Lovingly  dedicated  to  the  Planters  of  the  Vine, 
also  to  the  Sisters  oif  Loretto,  under  whose  patient 
guidance  many  buds  in  the  Garden  expanded  to  fuller 
beauty,  and  to  one  whose  eye  will  see  this  page,  who, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  with  wise  and  tender  fingers 
mended  a  torn  place  in  the  Vine). 

YOU  have  heard  the  poets  sing  of  it  and  a 
charming  spot  they  make  of  it  too,  with 
its  glistening  fountains  and  clean  green- 
swards and  carolling  birds  and  breaking  buds, 
— and  if  in  it  there  be  also  a  rustic  bench  fash- 
ioned for  two,  and  those  two  madly,  blissfully 
and  beautifully  in  love ! — why,  so  much  the 
more  ideal  a  place  to  dream  of  and  watch, 
wonder,  sigh  and  smile  ov(^r. 

You  liave  heard,  perchance,  the  profession- 
al gardener  set  forth  in  glowing  terms  his  ver- 
sion of  it, — with  the  kindly,  warm  soil, 
snubbed  into  humility  by  endless  hot-beds  and 
cold-frames  and  such-like  inventions  of  a 
restlessly  improving  age,  with  the  haughty 
blooms  mobilized  into  neat  battalions  in  bar- 
racks of  stone  walls  and  stitf  wire  fences,  Avhere 
no  shy  little  violet  dares  to  wander,  nor  the 
wild  forgetmenot  shed  a  lonely  tear  from  her 
blue  eye,  nor  a  little  boy  dandelion  at  play 
walk  across  the  finely-swept  lawn,  lest  he  drop 
an  untidy  petal  upon  its  green  neatness. 

You  have  heard  an  old  lady's  memory  of 
it,  a  prim,  sweet  haven  for  prim,  sweet  people, 
grandmother  hollyhocks  clasping  daintily  their 
frail  silken  parasols,  modest  daisy  maidens 
blushing  'neath  the  caresses  of  the  garden- 
breezes,  slim  young  gospel  ministers  in  their 
green  pulpits,  mignonettes  like  sacrificing  little 
mothers,  dowdy  in  their  sober-colored  dresses, 
yet  redolent    of    the     sweetest  of  garden  i)er- 


fumes,  pansies  with  velvety,  upturned  faces, 
love-in-a-mist  along  the  cottage  walk  and 
humming-birds  above  the  bloom. 

And  you  have  heard,  mayhap,  a  lover 
breathe  of  it  in  an  apple-blossom  orchard 
where  the  stars  shone  and  where  he  held  so 
gently  your  finger-tips  as  he  spoke  of  it  and 
the  faint  moonlight  touched  his  anxious  brow 
and  silvered  the  liem  of  your  white  gown,  and 
for  no  reason  at  all,  except  perhaps  that  even 
frail  human  love  has  in  it  an  element  of  the 
Divine,  you  thought  suddenly  of  that  other 
Garden  where  One  fought  His  silent  battle  in 
this  same  silvery  starshine. 

But,  banishing  Heart's  Gardens  like  these 
from  your  thoughts  for  the  moment,  let 
Fancy's  key  turn  the  lock  of  your  mind  and 
look  to  see  whether,  perchance,  the  years  and 
circumstances  and  memory  and  hope  and 
prayer  have  not  all  this  time  been  busy  build- 
ing within  your  own  heart  your  own  garden, 
where  all  the  beautiful  things  of  reality  and 
of  dreams  have  been  gathered  for  time  and 
time  and  time  past,  sweetly  to  surprise  you 
some  day,  when  you  should  snatch  a  quiet  mo- 
ment from  out  Life's  fevered  routine  to  glance 
within. 

I  have  such  a  garden  in  my  heart.  It  has 
been  building  there  since  first  I  gathered  into 
baby  eyes  the  smile  from  my  own  mother's 
pain-wearied  lips.  But  I  did  not  know  of  its 
existence  until  one  recent  hour  when  sorrow 
and  bewilderment  made  all  Life's  bypaths 
sorely  impassable  to  me,  and  grieved  and  lone- 
wandering  I  happened  somehow  upon  this  en- 
chanting garden-path  of  mine.     How  shall  I 
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describe  it  to  you — my  sanctum?  For  it  is  all 
softly  curtained  round  with  a  beautiful  tender- 
ly-tinted vinery  of  the  most  delicately-textured 
and  yet  firmly-constructed  foliage  and  the  most 
exquisitely  -  fashioned  and  vividly  -  colored 
blossoms  I  have  ever  beheld.  My  mother  and 
father  planted  this  vinery  for  me,  dropped  the 
seeds  in  carefully-nurtured  soil  and  with  lov- 
ing, anxious  hands  trained  and  tended  and 
cultivated  it  all  through  the  years  of  my  girl- 
hood. Sometimes  I  think  this  healthy  vinery 
entwines  my  whole  life  in  its  strong,  green 
tendrils,  for,  though  many  intruders  have 
striven  for  admittance  to  my  garden,  the  pro- 
tective vine  has  baffled  them.  Sorrow,  like  a 
blight,  gnawed  at  its  leaves  one  day ;  Sin  came 
and  tried  to  tear  a  way  through  it;  Avarice 
struggled  to  worm  his  way  among  its  tender 
roots,  but  the  Vine  remained  impenetrable 
and  locks  without  all  the  wretched  intruders 
that  seek  entrance,  and  holds  within  its  kind- 
ly bounds  all  the  lovely,  wholesome  things  the 
Planters  of  the  Vine  would  have  stay  there. 
Love  and  Chastity,  Faith  and  Charity,  the  vir- 
tues God  loves.  I  cannot  hold  them  there.  I, 
in  my  weakness  and  my  temptation,  grow 
weary  of  their  sanctity  and  make  it  hard  for 
them  to  stay  in  my  garden.  But  the  Vine, 
when  they  seek  an  exit,  pushes  them  gently 
back  and  fastens  them  in.  Ah,  the  debt  I  owe 
to  the  Planters  of  the  Vine ! 

My  garden  is  carpeted  with  a  rich,  soft, 
strong  moss  that  is  older  even  than  the  Vine, 
for  the  Moss  my  grandsires  and  great  grand- 
sires  laid  there  for  me.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  many,  many  beautiful  things  in  my  garden. 
Out  of  it  grew  Faith  in  my  Creator,  Faith  that 
has  climbed  inch  by  inch  out  of  the  good,  clean 
soil  they  had  already  for  it.  Faith  that  stands 
now  big  and  beautiful  and  thrice  as  strong 
for  having  swayed  once  or  twice  in  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  storm  of  Doubt.    When  the  cry  of 


the  agnostic  beats  into  my  ears  and  the  sinner 
slinks  by  in  the  dark  valley,  pity  stirs  me 
that  they  had,  perhaps,  no  fine  Moss  in  their 
garden,  no  lovely  young  blossoms  of  Faith 
to  look  to  in  dark  moments.  Out  of  the  Moss 
also  grew  Courage  to  face  the  little  large  tra- 
gedies of  the  passing  days  with  a  song  and  a 
high  heart.  Courage  gave  to  the  Planters  of 
the  Moss  the  ingenuity  and  wisdom  and  pluck 
to  carve  from  a  crude,  if  glorious,  Canada,  the 
Canada  of  to-day  in  all  her  superbness  of  sta- 
ture and  complexity  and  beauty  of  design. 
Truth,  too,  grew  out  of  the  Moss  and  shot 
forth  blossoms  like  flaming  swords  to  hurt 
each  little  falsehood  or  pretence  that  desires 
to  creep  into  my  Garden,  Strength  flowered 
there,  physical  strength  that  sprang  from  a 
wholesome  soil,  was  shadowed  kindly  by  the 
Vine  and  is  cherished  now  by  the  keeper  of 
the  garden.  And  silvery-white,  star-shaped 
blossoms  appeared,  that  came  to  be  known  as 
Ideals.  Sometimes  Ambition  so  stirs  their 
roots  that  they  grow  confused,  and  in  the 
confusion  rub  each  other  harfihly  and  bruises 
show  on  their  delicate  whiteness.  Sometimes 
the  storm  of  Doubt  blows  so  wildly  across  my 
Garden  that  the  Ideals  totter  a  little  or  bow 
their  heads  in  fear.  But  Faith  shows  them  a 
ready  example  and  they  stand  up  firm  again 
all  about  her  and  shine  in  their  purity. 

And  then  it  happens  occasionally  just  at 
prayer-time  that  God  Himself,  Whose  Garden 
was  Gethsemane,  comes  to  walk  in  mine  and 
plant  there  seeds  that  are  destined  to  flourish 
and  blossom  and  bear  much  fruit.  Long,  long 
ago,  when  it  was  just  a  baby  garden,  He  put 
the  Laughter-flower  there,  and  now  the 
Laughing-flower  trembles  goldenly  in  the  sun- 
light and  glimmers  rosily  in  the  shadow;  and 
often  has  the  Golden-flower  flung  forth  its 
sudden  fragrance  when  the  world  seemed  dank 
and  musty,  cleared  out  the  foulness  and  sweet- 
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ened  the  whole  atmosphere  of  living.  God  put 
the  Love-flower  there  too,  and  myriad  and 
sweet  are  the  blossoms  it  bears.  I  have  pluck- 
ed many  hundreds  of  them  from  its  graceful 
stalk,  yet  its  glory  is  in  no  way  diminished 
and  new  buds  are  constantly  appearing  on  the 
stem.  There  has  been  love  for  the  old  and 
feeble,  love  for  little  children,  tender  love  for 
the  Planters  and  the  Vine,  love  of  service  and 
of  high  standards  and  of  God,  love  for  him 
who  some  day  will  help  me  tend  the  garden; 
and  my  Love-blossom  rears  its  sweet  head  tall- 
er and  fairer  than  any  of  the  other  blossoms  in 
my  garden,  I  think  because  God's  smile  rested 
tenderly  on  it  one  eventide,  and  its  cup  has 
been  brimming  with  ecstasy  of  adoration  ever 
since. 

Dozens  and  dozens  of  other  flowerets  crowd 
each  other  in  my  Heart's  Garden.  There  are 
Tears  in  silvery  dresses  with  their  petals  touch- 
ed with  shed  blood  and  their  leaves  veined 
with  a  cross;  there  are  little  lost  Hopes  that 
have  wandered  in  here  for  shelter  and  because 
no  mirth  with  bitter  springs  is  in  my  Garden; 
there  are  a  hundred  Memories,  rosy-flushed 
flecked  with  gold,  with  here  and  there  among 
the  rosy  ones  a  wee,  sad  white  one,  wet  with  a 
dewdrop  tear.  And  there  are  Dreams  and 
Dreams  and  Dreams.  Many  of  them  are  only 
struggling  into  blossom  now,  and  many  of 
them  have  had  their  brief  day  and  shed  their 
tired  petals  about  them  on  the  ground;  some 
are  just  breaking  into  bud,  and  the  bulging 
stem  of  the  Dream-blossom  plant  gives  indica- 
tion of  many  more  to  come.  And  the  beauty 
of  my  Garden  is  in  the  multitude  of  its  blos- 
soms, for  although  I  wander  there  many,  many 
times,  each  fresh  exploration  discloses  some 
new  bloom  or  some  unnoticed  old  one.  Every 
hour  seeds  are  being  planted,  and  every  life 
with  which  I  come  in  contact  either  damages 
or  beautifies  my  Heart's  Garden,  either  plants 
a  flower  or  kills  one. 


I  find  that,  in  order  to  keep  it  lovely,  I 
must  plan  and  sacrifice  and  labour  long  and 
steadily.  There  are  Love  and  Laughter  and 
Courage  and  Faith  to  cherish  and  tend,  and 
they  respond  readily  to  whatever  effort  I  be- 
stow on  them.  If  I  smile  on  them  they  shine 
softly  back  at  me,  and  if  I  shed  a  tear  on  them 
it  seems  to  wash  them  more  radiant-white  than 
ever.  I  cherish  my  Garden  because  T  love  its 
beauty,  its  stillness  and  its  sacredness.  I  can 
walk  there  and  find  consolation  when  no  other 
garden  in  all  the  world  welcomes  me.  And  if 
I  keep  the  protecting  Vine  around  it  and  the 
little  paths  swept  clean,  I  can  find  Christ  there 
in  the  gloaming. 

I  hope — nay,  I  pray — that  some  day  when 
the  hinges  on  the  Garden  gate  are  grown  old 
and  rusty  and  the  keeper  of  the  Garden  is 
tired,  some  kindly  hand  may  gently  pluck  the 
blossoms  that  so  enriched  Life  for  her  and 
strew  them  above  her  quiet  grave,  that  Love 
and  Courage  and  Faith  may  encircle  her  mem- 
ory and  the  Peace  of  the  Garden  hallow  her 

last  resting-place.  .  .,  ^,     ,      , 

Anne  Sutherland. 


Mine  is  a  humble  garden 

And  beauty  is  not  rare. 
Who  is  not  blind  to  blossoms 

May  find  them  anywhere. 
Mine  is  a  gentle  mission. 

To  tend  the  little  gate 
And  offer  rest  and  fragrance 

To  travelers  who  wait. 
But  you  who  walk  the  Highway 

From  hour  to  weary  hour, 
{Have  need  of  tender  birdsong. 

Have  need  of  blushing  flower, 
And  if  one  rose  were  wasted 

That  you,  perhaps,  should  see, 
How  could  I  face  the  Owner, 

Who   gave  the  kej'^s  to  me? 

A.S. 
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LOSS    AND    GAIN 


"One  pound  of  butter,  half  a  dozen  eggs, 
one  pound  of  butter,  half  a  dozen  eggs.  Gee, 
I  said  it  enough,  I  should  know  it  now.  Let's 
see  if  I  can  say  it  backwards :  Half  pound 
eggs,  one  dozen — no,  that's  wrong.  Better 
stick  to  the  other  way,"  prattled  Bobbie  as  he 
made  his  way  down  the  mountainside  to  the 
little  village   store. 

Suddenly  a  grimy  looking  tramp  stepped 
out  in  front  of  him.  Bobbie  straightway  for- 
got all  about  the  butter  and  eggs  as  the  tramp 
lumbered  his  way  nearer. 

"Hello,  youngster,"  hailed  the  grimy  one, 
"Where  you  otf  to?" 

"That's  my  business,"  retorted  Bobbie. 

"Oh,  it  is,  eh?  Well  what  would  you  do  if 
I  made  you  tell  me?" 

"Oh,  you'd  have  to  catch  me  first,"  and 
away  went  a  little  pair  of  heels  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain ;  but  the  tramp  wasn  't  going 
to  be  outdone  easily,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  he  was  leaping  after.  He  kept  gaining 
steadily  and  Bobbie  had  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  ahead  of  him,  but  he  was  younger  and 
knew  every  step  of  the  way.  The  tramp  fol- 
lowed in  hot  pursuit,  but  soon  gave  up  the 
chase  and  Bobbie  landed  safe  in  the  village. 
He  hurried  to  the  little  store  and  arrived,  out 
of  breath. 

"You  look  a  little  rushed.  Bob.  What  did 
you  come  after?"  asked  the  good-natured 
owner, 

"Oh,  I  had  to  get  sumpin'  but  gee,  I  must 
of  forgot, ' '  complained  Bob  with  a  .total  disre- 
gard for  grammar.  "Wouldn't  that  get  you, 
after   saying  it  over   about  a   hundred   times 


and  then  forgetting  it,  but  an  old  guy  chased 
me  down  the  hill;  he  started  to  get  nosey,  but 
I  ran." 

Two  of  the  men  sitting  around  the  stove 
jumped  to  their  feet  and  gasped. 

"Where?   Where?" 

"Oh,  up  the  road  aways.  He'll  be  waiting 
for  me  coming  back,  but  I'll  fool  him.  I'll  go 
the  other  way." 

"No,  you  don't,  sonny,"  said  the  big  man, 
near  the  door,  "You're  going  back  and  show 
us  where  you  saw  him." 

"Why?"  said  Bob,  all  eagerness,  "Who 
said  I  was?" 

"That  man  is  wanted  for  murder.  He  broke 
into  Ingersoll's  house  last  night  and  the  old 
man  tried  to  stop  his  get-away  and  this  bird 
shoots  him.  The  men  have  closed  the  pass 
out,  but  a  man  could  hide  in  these  mountains 
for  years  and  never  be  seen.  Young  Ingersol 
has  offered  a  thousand  dollars  reward  to  the 
one  who  catches  him  within  two  days'  time." 

"Oh!"  said  Bobbie,  and  then  another 
"Oh!" 

So  Bobbie  started  out,  leading  a  band  of 
men  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  purp- 
ling the  mountains. 

"Gee,  this  is  the  thrill  that  comes  once  in 
a  lifetime!"  he  soliloquized,  as  he  made  his 
way  up  the  road. 

"You  stay  here  and  I'll  go  ahead,  and  when 
I  yell  you  run." 

So  Bobbie  set  out  and  the  men  soon  heard 
his  shrill  yell  coming  from  around  the  bend, 
and  fifteen  minutes  later  the  tramp  was  safe  in 
the  village  store. 
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"Say,  what  are  you  pulling  off,  bo?"  he 
said,  when  accused  of  his  crime  "I  never 
killed  no  one;  honest,  I  didn't.  I  cliased  the. 
kid,  but  I—" 

He  was  interrupted  by  cries  outside  tho 
store  as  the  little  village  patrol  wagon,  in  the 
form  of  a  battered  old  Ford  rattled  to  a  stop 
and  out  jumped  the  leader  of  the  other  search 
party.  After  him  came  two  men,  leading  a 
struggling  form. 

"Gosh,  how  many  are  there?"  queried 
Bobbie. 

"Here's  the  guilty  one,"  said  the  leader, 
"Caught  him  with  the  goods." 


Bobbie  was  not  sorry  that  his  tramp  had 
not  turned  out  to  be  the  murderer,  even  if  he 
had  lost  his  share  of  the  thousand  dollars. 
What  troubled  him,  though,  was  that  it  all  had 
caused  him  to  forget  the  object  of  his  errand 
to  the  store.  In  a  moment  the  tramp  turned 
to  him  to  explain:  "I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
you,  sonny;  I  was  hungry;  I  felt  you  had  a 
dime  or  two  when  I  heard  you  babbling  about 
one  pound  of  butter,  half  a  dozen  eggs." 

"Oh  Gee,  that  finishes  it  all  off!" 

Elizabeth  McLaughlin. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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Last  night  had  brought  the  worst  storm 
of  many  years.  S.O.S.  calls  had  come  to  the 
little  fishing  village  of  Ostable,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  as  it  had  been  impossible  to 
answer  them  all,  there  was  no  doubt  that  many 
had  perished. 

When  Jake  Jenkins  had  finished  his  break- 
fast he  confided  to  his  wife  :  * '  Myra,  I  calk  '- 
late  maybe  'I'll  be  takin'  myself  down  the 
shore  a  bit  an'  be  findin'  out  the  news." 

Myra's  disapproval  came  quickly,  "Jake 
Jenkins,  I  calk  'late  maybe  ye  better  be  mindin ' 
yer  own  bisness  an'  don't  ye  dare  go  on  board 
a  boat.     Remember  the  last  big  storm." 

Ah  !  well  did  Jake  remember  the  last  big 
storm,  fifteen  years  ago.  All  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  he  and  Myra  had  prayed 
for  those  in  danger,  while  the  wind  howled 
furiously  about  their  little  cottage,  and  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents.  Oh,  such  a 
storm  as  it  was !     But  with  the  first  peep  of 


dawn  came  a  calm.  The  wind  and  rain  ceased 
and  the  ocean  settled  down,  showing  no  sign 
of  the  recent  disturbances  on  its  rippled  sur- 
face. Jake  knew  that  a  storm  like  this  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  damage  and  out 
of  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  set  out  to  help. 
Little  six-year-old  Joseph,  their  only  child, 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  father 
down  the  shore,  to  play  while  Jake  was  out 
in  the  boats.  But,  alas,  in  his  father's  absence 
he  forgot  to  watch  the  tide,  and  when  he  came 
home  it  Avas  not  tripping  gaily  on  his  two 
little  feet  as  he  had  left,  but  in  the  arms  of 
his  father,  dead. 

"Never  fear,  Myra,  girl,  I'll  never  be  step- 
pin'  in  a  boat  agin  as  long  as  I  live.  Me  fer 
the  dry  land,  though  ye  couldn't  call  it  very 
dry  now.  I'll  just  be  seein'  what  the  tide  has 
left." 

"All  right,  but  he  keerful  an'  be  back  in 
time  fer  yer  dinner." 
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Jake  hurried  out  of  the  house  and  walked 
briskly  along  the  shore.  Some  of  his  friends 
were  already  there  and  after  greetings  of 
"Good  Mornin',"  were  exchanged,  Jake  be- 
gan the  gruesome  work  of  separating  some 
bodies  from  the  wreckage. 

Presently  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  sight 
of  a  box  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  water. 
He  waited  until  the  rising  tide  brought  it  close 
enough  for  him  to  draw  it  ashore.  The  cover 
had  a  large  hole  in  it  and  a  key  was  attached 
to  a  strap  around  the  trunk.  He  fitted  the  key 
and  the  lid  flew  open.  What  a  surprise !  In- 
side was  a  little  baby  kicking  its  legs  in  the 
air  and  gurgling  contentedly.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful child  with  big  brown  eyes  and  a  head 
covered  with  brown  ringlets. 

Jake  picked  the  baby  up  and  as  he  did  so 
he  noticed  that  a  message  was  pinned  to  the 
little  frock. 

His  companions  gathered  around  him  and 
they  read  the  note,  as  the  baby  was  a  lively 
little  monkey  and  all  Jake  could  handle  at  one 
time.     It  ran: 

'To  Avhoever  finds  this:     The  baby's  name 


is  Joseph.  He  is  ten  months  old  and  of  good 
parentage.  The  ship  is  sinking  fast  and  I  know 
1  cannot  be  saved. 

"The  Mother." 

Jake  walked  briskly  back  the  shore  and  in- 
to the  house. 

"Oh,  Myra!" 

"An'  what  be  ye  wantin'  back  here  so  soon, 
yer  dinner  is  not  ready  yet?"  With  this  Myra 
herself  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door.  "Glory 
be,  Jake,  an'  where  did  yet  git  it?" 

"Down  the  shore,"  answered  Jake,  hand- 
ing her  the  note.  She  read  it,  then  held  out 
her  arms  to  the  baby.  He  gurgled  and  reached 
out  his  tiny  hands  to  her. 

Together  Myra  and  Jake  sat  down,  little 
Joseph  on  Myra's  lap.  They  looked  with  lov- 
ing eyes  on  the  baby;  then,  both  looking  up 
at  the  same  time,  their  eyes  met  and  the  same 
thought  rushed  through  both  minds.  The  tide 
had  taken  one  Joseph  from  them  and  had 
brought  them  another. 

Margaret   Glintz. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls, 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  DURHAM  CATHEDRAL, 

ENGLAND 

By  M.  ST.  GEORGE,  I.B.V.M. 


I. 

/rf|\NE  of  the  most  interesting  of  English  Ca- 
ylt/  thedrals  is  that  of  Durham,  situated  in 
the  one-time  Scottish  border,  on  a  high 
wooded  cliff,  overhanging  the  river  Wear.  It 
was  founded  in  the  year  1093,  and  is  built  for 
the  most  part  in  the  Romanesque  style.  This 
style  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  cul- 
tured Normans,  and  on  that  account,  Avas 
given  the  name  of  "Norman  Style,"  instead 
of  Romanesque,  its  proper  designation.  Dur- 
ham also  shows  touches  of  the  overlapping 
Gothic,  especially  in  the  choirs. 

Its  Norman  founders,  accustomed  to  the 
vast  and  glorious  churches  of  the  continent, 
set  to  work  with  zeal  to  build  this  stately  edi- 
fice to  the  glory  of  God.  They  spent  two  years 
in  preparing  and  gathering  materials,  all  of 
the  most  costly  and  magnificent  kind.  Cen- 
tury after  century  the  patient  monks,  aided 
by  earnest  laymen,  added  to  the  great  pile. 
The  result  was  the  magnificent  monument  that 
stands  to-day,  as  it  stood  then,  on  its  lofty, 
wave-lashed  site,  seeming  to  embody,  in  its 
steadfast  strength,  the  promise  of  Christ,  that 
the  "gates  of  Hiell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it." 

Owing  to  its  lofty  position,  the  strength 
of  its  mighty  walls  and  its  proximity  to  the 
country  of  the  war-like  Scottish  rebels,  it  was 
in  those  wild  years  of  its  early  existence,  al- 
most as  much  castle  and  fort  as  it  was  Church 
of  God. 

Its  Bishop  was  styled  "Prince  Bishop"  b}' 
the  Conqueror,  and  was,  indeed,  occasionally 


forced  to  mount  his  good  steed,  like  any  war- 
lord and  give  battle  against  the  northern  in- 
vaders who  usurped  his  domain. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  fought  thi^ 
great  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham, 
in  which  the  King  of  Scotland,  David  II.  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Both  King  and 
Prince-Bishop  were  absent  on  that  occasion. 
But  in  lieu  of  a  leader,  the  monks  of  the  castle- 
cathedral  ranged  themselves  on  its  towers  and 
watched  and  prayed  that  success  might  bless 
the  English  arms. 

In  this  battle  was  carried  the  banner  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  whose  venerated  remains  repo.sed 
in  the  great  cathedral.  It  consisted  of  a  cor- 
poral that  he  had  used  in  saying  Mass,  and 
was  often  carried  as  a  battle  standard  in  those 
ages  of  faith.  It  was  preserved  with  great 
care  by  the  brethren  and  was  carried  for  the 
last  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
the  ill-fated  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  set  out  from 
the  north  to  present  their  petition  to  the  King. 
The  Pilgrimage,  as  you  know,  failed;  the  pil- 
grims, for  the  most  part,  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  desperate  valour  with  their  lives,  and 
the  banner  of  St.  Ctithbert  was  seized  and  con- 
signed to  the  fire. 

Durham  Cathedral  itself  also  comes  to  our 
special  notice,  and  for  the  last  time,  perhaps, 
in  those  dark  days  of  the  Reformation.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  men  of  the  north, 
ever  sincere  believers  and  sturdy  fighters,  rose 
up  again  under  the  leadership  of  the  Earls  of 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  in  a 
glorious  but  foolhardy  attempt     to     liberate 
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from  her  unjust  captivity  the  persecuted  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  acknow- 
ledge her,  as  she  truly  was,  the  next  in  right 
of  succession  to  the  English  throne.  In  this 
way  they  hoped  in  due  time  to  restore  the  an- 
cient faith  of  their  fathers,  which  they  saw 
passing  like  a  phantom  from  the  beautiful 
shrines  of  England.  It  was  as  if  the  gates  of 
Hell  hurled  back  in  scorn  the  promise  of  the 
Divine  Founder. 

Ten  years  previous  to  this  rising  the  last 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Durham  had  died  in 
the  prison  to  which  Elizabeth  had  consigned 
him.  But  the  faith  still  burned  passionately 
in  the  breasts  of  his  shepherdless  flock.  The 
old  castle-church  was  seized  by  the  bold  north- 
men;  the  Anglican  Communion  table  thrown 
down;  an  altar  hastily  erected  in  its  place 
and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  celebrated 
once  again,  and  for  the  last  time  within  its 
hoary  walls.  We  may  imagine  that  if  those 
walls  had  life  and  heart,  how  they  would  have 
brooded  with  unspeakable  devotion  and  loyal- 
ty over  the  last  consecrated  Host  of  the  Altar. 
For  this  was  the  sole  reason  for  their  erection 
and  adornment,  to  give  Him  fitting  shelter, 
the  Bread  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  the 
Food  of  His  children,  the  King  of  Kings.  He 
being  gone  as  indeed  He  was  forced  to  go, 
His  earthly  palace  was  nothing  more  than  the 
empty  sepulchre  on  Easter  morn,  filled  with 
the  desolation  of  His  absence  and  with  the 
added  darkness  Sf  usurping  error. 

Durham  was  the  last  of  the  great  English 
Cathedrals  in  which  Mass  was  celebrated.  The 
plot  of  the  north  men  was  a  hopeless  failure 
from  the  first,  and  its  only  visible  result  was 
the  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  ghastly  gibbets, 
erected  on  the  northern  greens,  from  which 
swung  as  many  ghastly  victims,  whose  piii- 
ful  valour  in  the  cause  of  their  persecuted 
faith  had  been  their  only  crime. 


In  the  ages  of  faith,  men  not  only  believed 
that  God  Avas  God,  Supreme  Judge,  Infinite 
Justice,  even  as  we  do  now,  but  they  put  their 
faith  into  practice,  in  one  very  literal  and  beau- 
tiful way,  at  least.  Many  of  the  great  churches 
had  what  was  known  as  the  "right  of  sanc- 
tuar3^"  A  criminal  pursued  b\^  the  stern 
agents  of  the  law,  or  an  unfortunate  victim 
fleeing  from  his  persecutors,  usually  directed 
his  course  to  the  friendly  haven  of  the  nearest 
church  or  cathedral.  At  his  wild  summons  the 
massive  doors  would  be  opened  by  the  gentle 
monks  and  he  was  safe  from  violence,  Avhether 
just  or  undeserved,  for  he  was  now  at  the  feet 
of  the  hidden  Judge,  and  there  his  pursuers 
left  him. 

On  a  door  at  the  north  side  of  Durham  Ca- 
thedral may  be  seen  the  old  sanctuary  knock- 
er. It  is  carved  after  the  curious  fashion  of 
the  "grotesque"  which  were  used  to  ornament 
the  outside  of  buildings,  a  great  face,  with  no 
hint  of  mercy,  or  indeed,  of  any  human  qual- 
ity in  its  staring  eyes.  In  some  Cathedrals, 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  fugitive  to  be  able  to 
touch  with  his  trembling  hands  the  sacred 
portal,  or  to  have  hold  of  the  knocker.  In 
rarer  cases,  the  right  of  sanctuary  extended 
within  several  miles  of  the  building.  At  Dur- 
ham, safety  seems  to  have  been  reached  only 
when  the  fugitive  was  well  within  the  walls. 
For  it  was  the  custom  of  the  monks  to  be  ever 
on  the  watch,  and  for  this  purpose  two  little 
rooms  had  been  erected  over  the  northern 
doorway,  and  two  of  the  brethren  were  con- 
stantly on  guard.  When  the  massive  knocker 
gave  the  alarm,  they  rushed  down  into  the 
church,  swung  back  the  heavy  doors  and  ad- 
mitted the  panting  and  wild-eyed  fugitive. 

After  a  short  respite,  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover from  the  breathlessness  and  agitation, 
occasioned  by  his  grim  game  of  tag,  he  was 
clothed  in  the  gown  of  St.  Cuthbert,^ — a  black 
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cloth  robe  with  a  yellow  cross  on  the  arm.  He 
then  made  a  statement  of  his  crime,  if  he 
had  committed  one,. and  was  after  this,  given 
food  and  drink.  For  a  period  extending  over 
a  month  or  more,  he  lived  in  safety.  Then  if 
the  brethren  judged  fit,  he  was  dismissed  with 
words  of  Christian  counsel  and  kindness. 

The  right  of  sanctuary  was  withdrawn  from 
the  shrines  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  the  ''Divine  foolishness"  of 
the  great  Queen-Church,  whose  eyes  are  ever 
fixed  on  the  unseen  Law-Giver,  was  replaced 
by  the  law  of  man,  hard,  keen,  merciless,  and 
in  those  days,  often  murderously  unjust. 

II. 
Saint  Cuthbert. 

As  the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  strongly 
linked  with  the  foundation  and  after  history 
of  Durham,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
a  short  account  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  near  Melrose,  in  Scotland, 
about  the  year  635.  He  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  boyhood  tending  sheep  on  the  rugged 
hills  of  his  native  land.  His  character  at  this 
time  is  described  as  being  lively  and  mischiev- 
ous to  an  unusual  degree.  His  outdoor  life 
had  made  his  young  frame  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  he  delighted  in  wrestling  and  running 
matches,  in  w^hich  he  was  almost  always  tlie 
victor,  and  in  turning  somersaults  and  cart- 
wheels for  the  entertainment  of  the  younger 
children,  who  viewed  these  exhibitions  Avith 
round-eyed  admiration. 

If  we  were  to  forecast  the  future  from  these 
early  traits  of  his  boyhood,  we  Avould  probably 
picture  him  in  later  life,  a  jovial,  broad-shoul- 
dered giant,  living  a  life  of  peaceful  labour  in 
his  little  village  home,  and  spending  his  great 
strength  in  the  cares  that  are  common  to  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind. 

But   such   was   not   to   be    his   lot.     "The 


Spirit  breatheth  where  He  will, ' '  and  He  chose 
none  other  than  the  gay,  cart-wheeling  Cuth- 
bert to  breathe  upon.  The  divine  visitation 
came  suddenly  one  summer  evening,  when  the 
sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  low  hills  in  a 
blaze  of  splendour.  Cuthbert,  quiet  for  the 
moment,  was  watching  it  with  appreciation  of 
its  beauty,  for  he  loved  God's  handiwork  in 
nature. 

Presently  his  eyes,  quiet  and  passive  at 
first,  grew  strangely  dilated  with  a  fascinated 
excitement,  and  his  young  face  paled  beneath 
its  coat  of  tan.  He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  and  peered  more  fixedly  still  at  the 
golden  vision.  Yes,  there  was  no  mistake ! 
The  healthy  shepherd  lad  was  not  given  to 
optical  illusions.  Clearly  defined  against  the 
gorgeous  sunset,  he  could  see  a  band  of  radiant 
angels  flying,  and  seeming  to  bear  among  them 
a  precious  burden.  At  the  same  time  he  heard 
in  his  heart  the  words,  ''Aidan  is  dead."  The 
next  day  the  monks  of  Melrose  received  news 
of  the  death  of  St.  Aidan,  their  founder,  who 
had  expired  at  the  very  time  of  Cuthbert 's 
vision. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  vision  made  a 
profound  impresion  on  the  mind  of  the  shep- 
lierd  lad.  In  that  moment  the  world  changed 
for  him,  and  forever.  Before  this,  it  is  true, 
he  had  loved  to  listen  to  the  deep,  musical 
chanting  of  the  brethren  at  Melrose,  but  only 
at  a  safe  distance,  and  outside  the  fettering 
walls.  Now  his  one  thought  was  to  leave  the 
sun-bright  freedom  of  the  hills,  and  to  shut 
himself  in  with  God  within  these  holy  clois- 
ters. And  so  we  see  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
seeking  admittance  at  the  Abbey  of  Melrose. 
He  was  accepted,  and  immediately  commenced 
his  life  of  prayer,  study  and  mortification. 
'  Years  passed  away,  then  as  now.  The 
bright,  lively  mind  of  Cuthbert  had  become 
a  store-house  of  Christ's  teaching  and  doctrine, 
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and  the  hands  that  once  grasped  the  shep- 
herd's crook  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  greater  sheep, — God's  wandering,  hunger- 
ing children,  who  knew  not  the  way  to  the 
fold. 

The  wild  regions  to  the  north  became  his 
first  mission.  He  travelled,  for  the  most  part, 
on  foot,  visiting  remote  villages  and  forgotten 
habitations  on  hillside  and  crag.  His  massive 
strength,  built  on  the  healthy  foundation  of 
his  boyhood's  life  in  the  open  air,  now  served 
him  well.  Back  and  forth  he  Avent  untiringly, 
staff  in  hand,  bringing  wherever  he  went  the 
waters  of  baptism,  the  word  of  God  and  His 
strengthening  sacraments,  together  with  words 
of  kindness  and  cheerful  charity. 

To  these  labours,  he  joined  constant  prayer 
and  penance.  It  is  related  that,  to  obtain  the 
conversion  of  souls,  or  to  make  reparation  for 
sin,  it  was  his  custom  to  plunge  into  ice-cold 
lake  or  stream  in  the  depth  of  Avinter,  and 
there  remain  in  prayer  until  it  would  seem  as 
if  he  must  expire.  On  one  such  occasion,  two 
kindly  otters  were  seen  to  follow  liim  out  of 
the  water,  and  Avhen  he  knelt  down  on  the 
nearby  sands,  they  crept  to  him, .  and  licked 
with  their  Avarm  tongues  his  frozen  feet. 

In  due  time  his  saintly  virtues  caused  him 
to  be  chosen  first  Prior  of  Melrose,  and  then 
of  Lindisfarne.  From  the  last  office  lie  retired 
in  676  to  Fame  Island,  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
solitary.  A  rocky  cave,  Avith  its  entrance  cur- 
tained off  by  an  ox's  hide,  became  his  home. 
His  companions  Avere  Avild  sea-birds,  Avhich, 
draAvn  by  the  mysterious  magic  of  his  sanc- 
tity, Avould  alight  on  his  shoulders  aud  listen 
to  Jiis  discourse  as  they  listened  centuries  later 
to  the  gentle  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

In  this  quiet  retreat  he  passed  eight  years. 
Tlien  the  claims  of  God's  children  Avere  once 
more  urged  upon  him.  In  the  year  685,  a  no- 
ble deputation,  consisting  of  the  King  of  Nor- 


thumbria,  the  Bishop  of  York  and  a  numeroub 
train  of  priests,  visited  his  poor  hut  and  urged 
him  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne. 
He  finall.y  consented  to  this  proposition,  but 
Avith  bitter  tears,  because  he  must  leave  his 
beloved  solitude.  And  so  we  find  him  again, 
as  of  old,  traversing  on  foot  the  immense  area 
of  his  diocese,  Avith  no  roof  to  shelter  him,  ex- 
cept that  afforded  him  by  charity  or  the  hasty 
contrivances  of  necessity.  Like  John  the 
Baptist,  he  gathered  his  scattered  flock  about 
him  in  the  Avide  fields,  and  preached  and  min- 
istered to  tliem  beneath  the  blue  roof  of  hea- 
ven. 

After  two  years  of  faithful  labour,  he  be- 
gan to  feel  a  mortal  Aveakness  stealing  over 
his  massi\x'  frame,  and  a  premonition  that  the 
end  was  near.  He  retired  to  his  beloved  Fame 
to  ])rei)are  for  the  end,  Avhich  came  in  the 
year  687.    Ill'e  Avas  buried  at  Lindisfarne. 

Peril aps  you  Avonder  hoAv  all  this  connects 
^^^ith  ])urham  Cathedral,  but  Ave  shall  soon 
see.  A  fcAv  years  after  his  death  the  Danes 
made  one  of  their  historical  raids  upon  the 
countr^^,  seized  the  monastery  at  Lindisfarne 
and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  The  monks 
managed  to  escape  to  the  mainland,  bringing 
Avitli  them  the  venerated  body  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
still  incorrupt,  and  the  bones  of  St.  Aidan. 
Tliey  Avaiidered  hither  and  thither  for  se\'en 
years  or  more,  and  finally  settled  doAvn  at  an 
old  toAvn  called  Chester-le-Street.  Here  they 
built  another  monastery  and  li\'ed  for  about 
a  c(!ntury  in  peace.  But  again  the  Viking 
bands  sAvept  doAvn,  flame  and  pillage  foUoAving 
in  their  Avake.  The  monks  Avere  once  more 
coiupelled  to  flee,  carrying  Avith  them  still  the 
bod.y  of  St.  Cuthbert,  enclosed  now  in  a  heavj^ 
casket  of  stone,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury, still  incorrupt. 

There  foUoAved  another  ])eriod  of  painful 
wandering  back  and  forth  in  search  of  a  safe 
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and  suitable  site.  Prayers  of  petitions  for 
(Jod's  guidance  were  offered  constantly.  At 
length  the  answer  came  in  a  marvellous  man- 
iu)r.  One  day  the  monks  found  themselves  at 
a  point  of  their  journey  where  the  road  branch- 
ed into  two,  and  here  the  stone  coffin  of  St. 
(.'uthbert  sank  to  the  ground  and  refused  to 
be  carried  any  further.  Not  the  combined 
strength  of  the  most  muscular  among  the  bre- 
thren could  move  it  an  inch.  Recognizing  the 
hand  of  God  in  this  strange  occurrence,  the 
monks  camped  on  the  spot  for  the  night  and 
slept  in  peace.  That  very  night  one  of  them 
had  a  dream  in  which  he  heard  the  words, 
"Go  to  Dunholme"  (the  ancient  name  for  Dur- 
ham), and  when  morning  came  he  gave  the 
joyful  word  to  his  companions. 

But  tliere  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself. 
None  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  Dunholme, 
and  much  less  knew  where  it  was.  Again  the 
monks  had  recourse  to  prayer  and  again  the 
answer  came.  They  observed  two  milk-maids 
talking  together  on  one  of  the  two  roads  that 
lay  before  them.  They  were  near  enough  for 
their  conversation  to  be  clearly  audible.  One 
enquired  if  she  had  seen  the  cow  which  she 
had  lost.  "Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "I  saw 
it  at  Dunholme."  The  first  commenced  to 
walk  rapidly  on  her  way,  and  the  monks  fol- 
lowed her  with  the  stone  casket,  which  sufter- 
ed  itself  to  be  lifted  at  once  without  further 
opposition.  Thus  it  was  that  with  the  milk- 
maid as  an  unconscious  guide,  they  reached 
in  safety  the  village  of  Dunholme,  in  the  year 
995. 

A  rude  shelter  of  boughs  was  their  first 
church.  This  was  soon  replaced  by  a  small 
building,  and  this  again  by  a  fine  church  of 
white  stone,  built  by  the  labour  and  piety  of 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  surrounding 
country,  who  worked  all  day,  quarrying  and 
carrying  the  huge  stones,  and  camping  by  night 


as  one  great  Christian  family  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Even  the  little  children  helped  to 
build  this  palace  to  the  glory  of  God,  by  being 
around  when  they  were  wanted,  obedient  to  the 
beck  and  call  of  their  elders,  who  found  a  mul- 
titude of  small  errands  for  them  to  perform. 

This  famous  "white  church,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  replaced  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror by  historic  Durham  Cathedral  of  the 
present.  On  one  of  the  smaller  towers  may  be 
seen  to  this  day,  carved  representations  of  the 
cow  and  the  two  milk-maids  who  played  such 
a  quaint  part  in  the  history  of  the  famous 
shrine.  Here,  too,  the  oft  wandering  remains 
of  St.  Cuthbert  found  a  resting-place.  They 
were  placed  in  a  magnificent  shrine  of  green 
marble,  which  shrine  became  a  centre  of  pil- 
grimage and  the  scene  of  numerous  miracles. 
Here  they  rested  until  the  violent  minions  of 
the  Reformation  stripped  the  slirine  of  its 
precious  treasures  and  offerings,  donated  by 
the  faithful  throughout  the  centuries.  The 
relics  of  the  saints,  deposited  in  similar  shrines 
throughout  England,  were  in  many  cases 
treated  with  insult  and  indignity,  and  their 
sacred  ashes  strewn  to  the  winds.  But  a  faint 
trace  of  reverence  for  the  gentle  Cuthbert 
seems  to  have  lingered,  even  in  the  breasts 
of  these  ruthless  destroyers.  For  his  body, 
still  in  a  state  of  preservation  at  this  date,  was 
left  unmolested,  and  was  removed  by  the 
monks  to  a  secret  hiding-place. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Dur- 
ham Cathedral  was  also  the  burial-place  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  the  monk  of  Jarrow, 
famed  even  in  our  own  day  for  his  learning 
and  sanctity.  His  "Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  English  Nation"  has  earned  for  him  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  all  historians,  for  in  it  is 
stored  all  the  knowledge  we  possess,  or  may 
obtain,  of  the  early  history  of  England. 
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In  the  face  of  a  steady  downpour  we  piled 
luggage  and  equipment  into  a  large,  roomy 
truck  and  amidst  much  shouting  and  excite- 
ment, drove  off.  We  travelled  the  wet  and 
slippery  pavements  for  an  exceedingly  long 
time,  but  the  ride  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  in 
spite  of  weather  and  mud,  until  we  came  to  a 
very  muddy  little  road  leading  to  our  cottage, 
a  dear  little  place,  rented  for  a  holiday  season 
by  a  number  of  girls  with  my  mother  for  a 
chaperone.  Then  baskets  and  cushions  were 
tossed  around  until  the  floor  of  the  truck  re- 
sembled an  extremely  complicated  Chinese 
puzzle.  But  in  spite  of  the  general  shaking 
up,  everyone  arrived  in  holiday  mood  and  with 
a  smiling  face.  Coincident  with  our  arrival, 
and  as  if  to  give  us  welcome,  the  sun  came 
out  from  behind  the  frowning  clouds,  and  our 
neighbours,  across  the  way — sixteen  or  seven- 
teen girls— began  to  serenade  us — or  the  fine 
weather — with  lusty  singing.  Our  unpacking 
was  done  hastily,  and  one  and  all  ran  down 
to  the  beach  for  a  swim.  The  dip  was  delight- 
ful and  made  up  for  all  shortcomings  in  the 
weather  and  everything  else. 

We  arose  early  next  morning  and  attended 
Mass,  then  back  to  the  cottage,  but  couldn't 
get  in.  The  last  girl  had  slammed  the  screen 
door  with  a  will  and  the  hook  had  dropped 
into  the  socket.  We  were  locked  out.  A 
kindly  neighbor,  becoming  aware  of  our  pre- 
dicament, cut  the  screen  door,  inserted  his 
hand  and  opened  it,  much  to  our  relief.  We 
enjoyed  a  long,  restful  day,  spending  most  of 
it  on  our  front  porch.  Then  came  the  duty  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  various  camp- 


ers in  our  vicinity,  a  social  duty  which  it  would 
never  do  to  omit.  The  warm,  sparkling  water 
invited  our  presence  all  the  rest  of  the  time 
and  we  spent  many  an  hour  reviving  the  art 
of  swimming,  so  dear  to  all  sport  lovers,  and 
so  necessary  for  everybody  now-a-days.  Af- 
ter the  morning  swim  we  were  as  ravenous  as 
cubs,  so  the  remainder  of  the  mornings  were 
spent  in  doing  whatever  light  housework 
we  could,  a  task  which  is  never  a  task  when 
many  hands  go  to  it,  and  when  it  is  a  mere 
interlude  between  rest  and  play. 

Half  way  out  in  the  water  one  day,  our 
canoe  began  to  fill  Avith  water,  and  in  trying 
to  escape  a  wetting,  we  tipped  it  over,  but 
there  was  no  danger,  as  we  had  our  swimming 
togs  on  and  all  could  swim.  Our  chief  con- 
cern was  to  right  the  canoe,  which  wasn't  as 
easy  as  it  sounds.  It  was  done,  but  one  of  the 
girls  made  an  awkward  leap  into  it  and  it  filled 
up  again.  At  last  we  were  able  to  get  in  and 
continue  our  paddle. 

On  August  4th  we  took  the  street  car  to 
St.  Catharines  and  bought  weiners  and  rolls 
for  a  roast.  When  evening  came  we  gathered 
cushions  and  blankets,  not  forgetting  pro- 
visions, and  betook  ourselves  to  the  beach. 
After  we  had  amassed  a  large  pile  of  branches, 
we  lit  a  fire.  Everyone  chose  a  long  stick, 
gathered  for  the  purpose,  and  putting  a  weiner 
on  it.  held  it  over  the  fire.  Then  all  gathered 
in  a  circle  round  the  blaze,  reclining  on  pil- 
lows and  rugs,  and  sang  songs,  many  and 
varied.  When  the  modern  ones  were  exhausted 
our  thoughts  turned  to  those  of  a  generation 
ago.     Some   of   them,   like   "Sweet  Adeline." 
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"Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream,"  seemed  to 
spring  spontaneously  to  our  minds  and  from 
our  lips. 

One  day  a  long  tour  up  the  beach  was  pro- 
posed and  seconded  by  all,  except  our  cha- 
perone,  who  remained  at  home  and  prepared 
a  delightful  lunch  by  way  of  surprise.  In  the 
evening  some  friends  from  the  Falls  arrived 
and  doubled  our  gaiety.  We  boasted  a  victro- 
la,  though  it  was  not  perfectly  toned,  I  must 
confess;  in  fact  we  had  to  stop  it  by  inserting 
a  toothpick  in  the  catch,  but  everyone  man- 
aged to  dance  to  its  music  and  disregard  the 
makeshift.  Our  visitors  pronounced  the  cot- 
tage the  best  they  had  seen. 

A  last  day  will  come  to  all  campers  as  it 
came  to  us,  to  remind  us,  perhaps,  that  this  is 
a  world  of  change  and  that  nothing  here  will 
last  very  long.  Our  last  camp-day  was  spent 
in  roaming  along  the  beach  and  in  paddling 
around  in  canoes.  No  accidents  this  time  to 
create  excitement.  Later  in  the  evening  a 
wonderful  treat  was  in  store.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  fire-works  I  ever  saw  made  a 
marvelous  spectacle,  as  they  were  thrown  over 


the  lake,  alighting  at  a  far  distant  point  within 
sight.  The  colours  were  gorgeous,  their  bril- 
liance further  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the 
dark  waters.  It  was  a  privilege  to  have  se- 
cured a  fine  position  to  view  them. 

The  last  morning !  What  a  terrible  thought ! 
Now  began  the  exciting  work  of  collecting  au- 
tographs and  souvenirs,  for  one  and  all  had  a 
corner  in  their  "Jimmy-books"  awaiting  a 
memento  of  these  happy  vacation  days.  A 
veritable  gloom  settled  upon  us  all  when  the 
truck  arrived  to  take  us  away.  The  dreaded 
hour  could  not  be  prolonged  a  minute.  So 
off  we  drove,  amid  the  clamour  of  voices  pro- 
testing how  they  would  miss  us,  and  other 
voices  protesting  just  as  loudly  that  they 
would  write  soon,  and  prolong  at  least  the 
memory  of  our  wonderful  experience,  while 
all  vowed  they  would  return  to  the  camp  next 
year  without  fail.  So  it  cannot  be  said  in  our 
case  that ' '  Half  the  pleasure  of  having  a  rout  Is 
the  pleasure  of  having  it  over."  Next  August 
will  prove  it ! 

Catherine  Shea. 
Loretto,  Niagara  Falls. 
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ALUMNAE.     NOTES  Song     and     Miss     Selway's    accompaniments. 
•  "  '  ■" The  new  President,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Roesler,  in  her 

Patroness      REV.    MOTHER    PULCHERIA.  _,  ^                                        ^       .                         ,     -rw    •  ^ 

Hon.  President    REV.  M.  M.  CHRISTINA.  address   announced   the   annual  Bridge   to   be 

President    •■••••• MRS.  H^  T.  ROESLER^  j^^j^  ^^  ^^^  j^:^       Edward  early  in  November, 

First  Vice-President MRS.    WM.    PATTERSON.  "=                                     *'                                       ' 

Second  Vice-President   MRS.  RANKIN.  and  hoped  f or  a  full  attendance. 

Treasurer    MISS    MARGARET     BUTLER. 

Recording   Secretary    MISS  HELENA   St.   CHARLES  ***** 

Corresponding   Secretary    MISS    KATH.    WICKETT. 

Convener  of  House  Committee.. MISS  ELIZABETH  ROESLER.  The  Alumuac  held  a  lunchcon  in  the  King 

Convener    of    Entertainment.  .  .MISS  GERTRUDE   SULLIVAN  i    tt         i              o                          ii,       1  ^^.i        £    O 

Convener  of  Membership  MISS  MADELEINE  HERSON  Edward  Hotcl  on  baturday,  the  Ibth  or  feep- 

convener  of  Press   MISS  MAY  o'CALLAGHAN.  Member,  at  which  many  of  the  members  were 

,^  present.    Among  those  who  spoke  in  response 
The  Executive  quoted  above  is  the  result 

,    , ,          ^         „    -  to  toasts  were  Miss  Mane  McDonnell,    Mrs. 

of  the  Biennial  Elections,  held  on  June  2nd,  -r^    ^^    .^  „ 

,    ,  ^  Nasmith,  Mrs.  McCausland,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kelly, 
1925.     Warm  congratulations  are  extended  to 

,    .          ,      -.  ,  Mrs.  James  Edley,  and  Miss  Clara  Yates, 
the   out-going    Executive    on    their    splendid 

#  #         #  #  # 

work  during  the  past  two  years.  Both  Presi- 
dent and  officers  have  acted  throughout  with  The  good  wishes  of  the  Alumnae  are  ex- 
fine  unanimity,  leaving  behind  them  an  ideal  tended  to  the  following  members  and  friends 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  attain.  The  Asso-  of  the  Association  upon  their  recent  marriages : 
elation  is  quite  confident,  however,  that  the  Miss  Gertrude  Kelly,  to  Mr.  Donald  McKen- 
ideal  will  be  sustained  in  the  new  Executive  ^ie ;  Miss  Kathleen  Coles  to  Mr.  Connell  Steers ; 
with  its  able  and  efficient  President,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Miss  Inez  Brazil  to  Mr.  Wilfred  Shanahan; 
Roesler.  They  extend  a  sincere  welcome  to  Miss  Evelyn  Halloran  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Fair ;  Miss 
one  and  all  ^^^a  Goodrow  to  Dr.  Oscar  Fatum ;  Miss  Lillian 
*****  McFadden  to  Mr.  John  Fitzpatrick. 

On  Monday,  June  8th,  the  new-elected  offi-  ***** 

cers  were  entertained     at     a     very    enjoyable  Congratulations  to  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin 

luncheon,  given  them  by  the  retiring  Executive,  (Irene  Phelan)  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter; 

at  the  R.C.Y.C.  also  to  Mrs.  M.  P.  Mallon  (Marie  Hearn)  upon 

*****  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

On.  Tuesday,  October  6th— the  hour  chosen  ***** 

for  the  quarterly  meetings  in  future — Benedic-  Sincere  sympathy   and   condolence   on  the 

tion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  sung  in  plain  part  of  the  Alumnae  are  extended  to  the  'In- 

chant  by  the  pupils  of  the  Abbey,  was  followed  stitute  of  B.V.M.  upon  the    deaths    of  M.M. 

by  a  program  in  the  Auditorium,  during  which  Helen  of  the  Cross,  and  of  M.M.  Philippa ;  also 

Miss  Rose   Ferguson   gave   an  interesting   ac-  to  Miss  Marie  McDonnell,  sister  of  M.M.  Helen ; 

count  of  the  newly-beatified  Martyrs,  recalling  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Doherty  and  Mrs.  H.  Murphy 

the  history  of  their  labours  in  our  land,  and  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  Mr.  Wheaton; 

describing  the  ceremony  held  in  their  honor  in  to  Mrs.  Woods  on  the  death  of  her  mother ; 

both  Rome  and  Canada.     Miss  Emily  Selway  to  Misses  Amy  and  Mona  Coxwell  on  the  deatli 

contributed  three  or  four  song  selections.  Her  of  their  father ;  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cas- 

rich   and  beautiful  contralto   was  applauded,  sidy,   upon   her   death,   which   occurred    very 

Mrs.    James   W.   Mallon   played   the    Opening  suddenly  last  summer. 
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LORETTO  NOTES 


One  of  last  summer's  "London  Tablets" 
has  a  paragraph  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
a  magazine  called  "Loreto  of  Kenya"  and  gives 
it  a  handsome  little  puff.  It  comes  from  Loreto 
School  near  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa,  one 
of  the  foremost  schools  in  the  Colony.  But 
how  enterprising  of  this  young  foundation, 
only  four  years  old,  to  launch  out  into  journal- 
ism so  gallantly !  We  congratulate  the  ' '  Mary 
Mounters"  on  their  achievement,  and  hope  to 
establish  an  exchange  with  the  iR,ainbow.  Just 
think  what  thrills  our  Canadians  will  get  when 
they  read  about  the  flying  ants  that  creep  out 
of  the  earth  there ;  and  of  the  praying  mantis, 
and  the  frogs — "small,  grey  gentlemen  with 
very  red  legs  and  red  waistcoats" — to  be  seen 
in  a  puddle  outside  the  dining-room.  We  shall 
all  want  to  stop  and  see  them  for  ourselves 
when  we  take  our  world  tour. 


*     *     *     *     # 


It  is  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  know  that 
the  beautiful  old  Loretto  IHouse  at  Rathfarn- 
ham,  Dublin,  has  secured  a  new  property  of 
beautiful  acres,  next  to  it,  and  will  erect  a 
teachers'  training  school  upon  it.     All  success 

attend  the  enterprise ! 

***** 

The  performance  of  "Little  Child,"  a 
twentieth  century  morality  play,  at  Loretto, 
Brunswick  Ave.,  last  June,  was  something  quite 
unique  in  the  line  of  school  performances.  The 
play  itself— the  work  of  M.  St.  George, 
LB.V.M. — was  full  of  merit,  both  ethical  and 
dramatic ;  and  several  of  the  roles  were  excel- 
lently played,  notably  that  of  "Mother-Love" 
by  Dorothy  Kew,  and  "Little  Child"  by  Muriel 
Norman.  Home  productions  of  this  kind  have, 
usually,  little  more  than  a  local  or  group  in- 
terest, but  Ave  predict  a  wider  appreciation  for 
this  play,  when  one  or  two  small  technicalities 


have  been  re-arranged,  and  we  believe  that 
some  real  fame  awaits  its  first  professional  per- 
formance. 

***** 

It  is  always  a  joy  to  receive  a  visit  from 
pupils  whose  names,  through  time  or  distance 
or  engrossing  cares,  have  been  growing  dim  in 
the  minds  of  their  friends  and  former  teachers 
at  Loretto.  One  of  these,  after  an  absence  of 
many  long  years,  from  Loretto,  Niagara  Falls, 
— Mrs.  Wood  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  formerly 
Ella  Rundall,  called  there  last  summer  in  com- 
pany with  another  Falls'  pupil,  formerly  Mary 
Servos,  bringing  back,  for  at  least  two  in  the 
house,  the  memory  of  old  times,  and  recalling 
the  names  of  many  who  have  gone  to  their  re- 
ward. Mrs.  Erwin  Hockridge  (Rena  Devan) 
brought  her  little  family  of  two  to  review  the 
scenes  of  her  childhood  at  the  Abbey,  iiiul  jzave 
her  friends  here  an  hour  or  two  of  very  pleas- 
ant reminiscence.  We  could  wish  instances 
like  these  multiplied,  believing  that  no  early 
association  of  this  kind  should  be  broken  by 

time  or  distance. 

***** 

The  Rainbow  extends  warm  congratulations 
to  Miss  Anne  Sutherland  of  Guelph,  one  of  its 
most  faithful  and  talented  correspondents,  up- 
on the  fame  of  her  "Bed-Time  Stories,"  which 
the  Toronto  Star  Radio  broadcasted  last  sum- 
mer, to  the  joy  of  many  a  bed-going  youngster. 
Many  here  will  hail  the  appearance  of  these 
tales  in  book-form,  none  of  us  being  willing  to 
be  classed  among  those  too  old  to  be  moved 
by  the  adventures  of  "porcelain  pigs"  and 
"calico  cats" — and  none  who  wish  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  "Garden"  of  the  writer's 
"Heart."  (See  her  article  in  tliis  issue). 
***** 

The  Loretto  Field-day  this  term  was  a  real 
one,  to  which  even  Nature  contributed  her 
quota  of  glorious  weather,  with  air  tliat  made 
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one  unreasonably  glad  and  sportive,  and  a  sun 
that  glowed  warmly  and  cheerily  over  the 
scene.  The  courts,  basket-ball,  volley-ball, 
looked  handsome  in  their  new  hair-cuts;  the 
playing  was  good  on  both  sides  and  spirits 
ran  high,  when  fortune  now  seemed  within  the 
grasp  of  the  visiting  team  from  Brunswick 
Ave.,  and  then  of  the  home  team  of  Loretto 
Abbey.  But  victory  went  to  the  visiting  team, 
the  score  standing  12  to  20  in  their  favour,  in 
basket-ball  and  tennis.  There  were  compensa- 
tions when  the  races  began,  and  later,  when 
hot-dog  and  chocolate  bars  were  sold  from  an 
improvised  booth  near  the  "plank"  door.  In 
spite  of  the  friendly  good-byes,  they  broke  up 
with  a  determination  to  beat  their  opponents 
next  time  or  expire  on  the  field  of  valour.  They 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  error  in  the 
Globe's  report,  and  could  take  but  sorry  com- 
fort therefrom.  After  all,  they  might  have 
won! 


*     *     *     *     * 


Hotel  Dieu,  Kingston,  witnessed  on  the  18th 
of  August  last  the  passing  of  an  honored  friend 
and  revered  benefactress  of  Loretto,  Engle- 
wood,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Murray, 
Warnock,  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Bernard 
Patrick  Murray,  founder  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  pastor  of 
Saint  Bernard's  parish,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Soon  after  the  establishment  of  his  par- 
ish Father  Murray  invited  the  Loretto 
Nuns  to  take  charge  of  his  school,  and  from  the 
opening  of  Loretto,  Englewood,  Mrs,  Warnock 
lost  no  occasion  of  showing  a  warm  and  friend- 
ly interest  in  all  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Institute   of   the   Blessed   Virgin   Mary. 

In  the  City  of  Chicago,  on  Saint  Bernard's 
Feast,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  beautiful 
white  marble  edifice  bearing  Saint  Bernard's 
name,  were  performed  the  solemn  obsequies 
of  the  only  beloved  sister  of  Reverend  Bernard 


P.  Murray,  that  pastor  to  whose  zealous  love 
of  the  "Beauty  of  God's  House,"  Chicago  owes 
one  of  her  noblest  churches.  Father  Murray's 
remains  repose  in  a  sunny  spot  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Olivet,  beneath  a  Celtic  Cross  which 
throws  its  shadows  also  upon  the  little  mound 
where  lies  all  that  was  mortal  of  Katharine 
Murray  Warnock.  So  may  their  dear  souls 
rest  in  the  light  of  the  Beatific  Vision  forever 

and  forever, 

•     «     *     «     * 

The  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Walter  McKeown 
has  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all  his  friends  in 
Loretto.  The  loss  was  a  severe  one  ,not  to  his 
family  alone,  but  to  the  profession  to  which 
his  brilliant  gifts  were  devoted,  and  to  a  world 
of  friends  to  whom  he  wa&  endeared  by  his 
many  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  In 
spite  of  an  absorbing  practice  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  in  England,  during  the  war,  which 
made  heavy  demands  upon  his  time  and  care, 
there  was  one  part  of  Dr.  MceKown  which  re- 
mained unprofessional  and  boy-like  to  the  end, 
and  this  won  for  him  the  devotion  of  many 
outside  as  well  as  within  the  circle  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  There  is  a  double  cause  to 
mourn,  when  a  career  so  brilliant  and  a  per- 
sonality so  beloved  is  cut  off  by  death.  His 
memory  will  long  be  perpetuated  in  prayer  by 
his  friends  in  Loretto. 

***** 

The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  Rev.  Louis 
Galligan,  Superior  of  the  Carmelite  Monastery 
at  Falls  View,  cast  a  gloom  over  a  vast  circle 
of  friends,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  singularly  beloved  for 
his  rare  qualities  of  intellect  and  character. 
But  by  none,  perhaps,  will  his  loss  be  more 
keenly  felt  than  by  the  Community  and  pupils 
of  Loretto,  Niagara  Falls,  to  whom  he  was  al- 
ways the  kind,  big  brother,  entering  into  the 
joys  of  their  lives,  helping  them  over  difficult 
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places,  and  counselling  and  consoling  them  in 
perplexity  or  sorrow.  He  met  his  death  in  the 
performance  of  an  act  of  charity,  an  heroic 
one,  in  his  then  state  of  health,  and  all  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  died  a 
hero's  death.  That  he  has  received  a  hero's 
reward  is  their  belief  and  the  subject  of  their 
prayer. 


The  "Cup  Winners"  in  the  Basket  Ball 
Tournament  at  Loretto,  Woodlawn,  Chicago, 
are  to  be  complimented  on  their  prowess,  both 
for  their  individual  and  team  work.  We  hope 
we  are  not  too  far  away  to  take  a  sisterly  pride 
in  their  victory.  The  picture  holding  the 
coveted  cup  between  them,  is  a  trophy  in  itself. 
Hurrah,  Woodlawn! 


THE    MISSION    CRUSADE 


To  insure  a  maximum  attendance  and  to 
follow  last  term's  precedent,  the  Loretto  Ab- 
bey Unit  of  C.C.S.M.C.  held  its  first  meeting 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  September.  There  was 
an  election  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  Unit, 
which  resulted  in  the  following:  President  of 
Unit,  Anna  McCary  (Normalite)  ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Jean  McFee ;  Spiritual  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mary  McKittrick. 

After  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  done  dur- 
ing last  school  year,  which  reached  the  high- 
est mark  in  the  history  of  the  Unit,  the  Mo- 
derator urged  the  members  to  new  and  zealous 
endeavour,  asking  them  to  read  the  mission 
literature  left  in  a  box,  on  their  line  of  march 
to  and  from  classes,  urging  on  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  prayer  for  the  missions  at  home  and 
abroad,  illustrating  the  immense  importance  of 
this  part  of  their  duty  towards  the  missions; 
and  proposing  an  object  for  the  application  of 
funds  now  in  hand,  as  well  as  suggesting  new 
ideas  for  the  furthering  of  the  good  cause. 

Class  Units  have  now  been  formed  and  a 
competition  aroused  Avhich  promises  great 
things.  Mysterious  parcels  of  hats  are  already 
arriving  at  one  of  the  class-room  doors;  a 
China  mite-box  is  planted  on  the  study-hall 
desk,  and  is  already  getting  heavy  Avith  blos- 


soms; and  a  small  troupe  of  actors  are  flutter- 
ing to  and  fro,  in  stealthy  fashion  on  the  con- 
cert stage.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Crusade 
activities  in  the  air  which  will  be  entered  on 
the  October  report,  making  a  pleasing  echo  in 
the  treasury  box  here  and  up  above. 
*     *     *     «     * 

Our  gallant  Sister-Unit  at  Brunswick  Ave., 
whose  members  are  busy  erecting  and  furnish- 
ing a  chapel  for  the  North-West,  are  doing 
enthusiastic  work,  having  found  out  long  ago 
that  much  happiness  lies  in  bringing  happiness 
to  those  whose  need  is  great,  and  whose  oppor- 
tunities are  few.  Its  honorary  president  paid 
us  a  visit  not  long  ago,  and  upon  hearing  one  of 
the  objects  which  is  moving  our  zeal  at  present, 
said:  "Our  Unit  will  pray  for  that.  They 
get  about  everything  they  pray  for."  Our 
hopes  went  up  then  many  degrees.  Let  us  hope 
they  will  not  fall  short  of  her  promise. 


*     *     *     *     * 


Here  is  matter  for  discussion  at  next  meet- 
ing :  Query — If  reading  is  good  for  students, 
and  good  reading  is  an  act  of  virtue,  and  mis- 
sion reading  is  an  apostolic  act  of  virtue,  and 
morning  study-hour  is  a  good  hour  for  reading, 
why  was  a  certain  "Eileen"  rebuked  for  read- 
ing "The  Field  Afar"  at  8.15  a.m.? 
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A  Dramatic  Monologue. 

So,   'tis  a  liero  you're  wantin', 

And  can't  find  one  to  your  taste — 
'Tis  a  pity  about  you.     Just  look  around, 

Why  sure,  they're  goin'  to  waste! 
Who'd  a  thought  Ned  Green  was  a  hero 

Before  the  war? 
And  now,  you  see  he's  honoured 

From  afar. 
And  Tommy  Smith,  what  was  he,  now, 

Before  the  fight? 
Sure  our  Sarah,  she  wouldn't  have  him, 

She  said  he  wasn't  quite  right. 
But  she'd  take  him  now  and  jumpin' 

Without  givin'  her  head  a  toss, 
When  she  sees  him  decorated 

With  a  Victoria  Cross ! 
And  Tom  and  Dick  and  Harry, 

That  were  nobody  at  all. 
Sure  they're  thought  the  world  of  since 

They  were  hit  by  a  whizzin'  ball. 
And  Liza  Jane  and  Molly, 

Those  milliners  over  the  way, 
Who  sold  their  hats  at  a  bargain 

And  went  as  aids ;  I  say ! 
They  turned  out  just  splendid. 

And  married  two  fine  men, 
One  of  whom  lost  an  arm,   'tis  true, 

And  the  other  won't  dance  again; 
But  'tis  to  their  credit,  what  matter? 

And  look  at  the  genteel  folk, 
That  never  did  a  hand's  turn, 

So  frail,  they  might  be  broke ! 
'Tis  said  they  worked  like  everything, 

And  never  lost  a  chance 
To  help  the  poor  unfortunate 

In  France. 
Now,  don't  talk  to  me  of  heroes, 

While  agazin'  into  space. 
As  if  they  lived  up  in  the  clouds; 


You'll  find  them  every  place, 
A  hero  is  an  honest  man 

Who  does  his  best; 
No  matter  what  the  job  may  be. 

He'll  never  rest 
Until  it's  done.    Why  should  you  fuss 

About  his  size. 
Or  colour  of  his  hair, 

His  nose  or  eyes? 
If  he's  a  decent  fellow 

Be  very  glad — 
Walk  hand  in  hand  thro'  life  with  him, 

As  I  did  with  your  dad. 
And  be  an  honest  helpmate, 

In  all  'things  genuine. 
That  he  may  find  in  you — 

A  heroine !  Dorothv  B. 


They  sailed  away  at  close  of  day. 
When  skies  were  sweet  and  cool; 

Their  little  haversacks  all  packed 
As  if  to  go  to  school. 

It  mattered  not  that  prairies  long 
Between  them  and  their  goals 

Stretched  out  their  weary,  dreary  lengths ; 
They  frightened  not  their  souls. 

For  they  are  made  of  such  stern  stuff 

That  be  it  foul  or  fair, 
Or  way  below  the  zero  mark — , 

When  duty  calls — they're  there. 

We  need  not  hearten  them  with  words 

A  weaker  soul  requires, 
For  hardships  are  the  very  things 

Which  kindle  their  desires. 

But  we  shall  cheer  them  on  their  way 

With  promises  of  prayer, 
Tliat  God  Who  calls  them  to  their  posts 

Will  bless  and  help  them  there. 

Hildegarde. 
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J^eview  of  Books 


The  following  books  come  from  Benziger 
Bros.,  36-38  Barclay  St.,  N.Y. : 

The  Wonderful  Sacraments.  What  They 
Are  and  What  They  Do.  By  Rev.  Francis  X. 
Doyle,  S.J.  Author  of  ''The  Home  World." 
12mo.  Cloth.  Net,  $1.25.  Postage,  10  cents. 
Paper  Edition.     Retail,  25  cents  each. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  here  treated 
is  self-evident.  Probably  the  most  frequent 
and  most  insidious  attacks  on  the  Church  are 
directed  primarily  against  the  Sacraments.  Not 
only  for  the  practical  Catholic,  but  for  the  in- 
quiring Protestant,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  meaning  and  operation  is  necessary.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  apply  old  principles 
to  the  life  of  modern  America,  to  translate 
them  into  terms  that  the  modern  American  un- 
derstands. 

Father  Doyle  again  demonstrates  that  he 
has  that  rare  faculty  of  discussing  serious  sub- 
jects informally  and  interestingtly.  His  style 
is  forceful,  but  lively;  his  explanations  graphic, 
his  examples  up  to  date.  The  frequent  intro- 
duction of  dialogue  lends  added  variety. 

He  shows  the  relations  of  the  Sacraments 
to  the  problems  of  every-day  life,  explaining 
their  operation  in  such  familiar  exigencies  as : 
Conditional  Baptism  by  doctors,  nurses,  lay- 
men ;  the  selection  of  names ;  reasons  excusing 
from  the  hearing  of  Holy  Mass;  mixed  mar- 
riage ;  family  limitation ;  sudden  death,  etc. 

The  Small  Missal.  Containing  the  Proper 
of  the  Mass  for  all  Sundays  and  the  principal 
Feasts  of  the  year,  the  Rite  of  Benediction, 
Vespers  and  Compline  for  Sundays,  and  other 
devotions.     Net,  $1.75. 


,  There  is  a  daily  increasing  number  of  de- 
vout Catholics  who  wish  to  follow  the  Liturgy 
during  the  Sunday  Mass  and  on  great  Feast- 
days,  yet  who  do  not  care  to  be  burdened  with 
the  weight  and  size  of  a  complete  Missal.  The 
"Small  Missal"  is  designed  to  meet  that  de- 
sire and  it  does  so  admirably.  The  volume  in- 
cludes all  the  essential  devotions,  and  those 
in  general  use  among  the  faithful :  prepara- 
tions for  the  Sacraments,  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  Vespers,  Litanies,  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  etc.,  etc.,  the  fine  India  paper 
upon  which  it  is  printed  making  this  possible, 
while  confining  the  book  to  pocket  size.  It  is 
sure  to  be  popular  among  the  growing  number 
of  those  who  wish  to  co-operate  intelligently 
with  the  intentions  of  Mother  Church. 


f 


OUR    DEAD 

By  Father  Faber. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a  Christian. 
The  Avorld  of  the  saints  in  heaven  is  all  ours. 
jSo,  also,  though  in  another  way,  is  the  world 
of  the  dead — of  those  who  are  one  day  to  be 
saints,  with  new  glories,  new  delights,  new 
jubilees  in  heaven. 

We,  each  of  us,  have  our  own  treasures 
among  the  dead.  Some  who  have  shared  the 
joys  of  our  past  years,  and  some  who  have 
shared  their  sorrows.  Some  whom  we  have 
not  loved  as  we  could  now  wish  we  had  loved 
them;  some  whom  we  have  loved  too  much, 
and  perhaps  harmed  by  doing  so.  Some  whom 
we  have  injured  by  example,  scandal,  harsh- 
ness, or  indulgence ;  some  whom  we  have  done 
good  to,  and  perhaps  converted.  Some  who 
have  gone  too  soon,  some  mature  and  old,  yet 
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even  then  too  soon.  Some  whose  death-beds 
have  left  scarce  a  donbt  upon  our  minds,  and 
some  whose  deaths  have  been  sudden,  over- 
clouded, or  distressingly  certain. 

We  grudged  them  to  God,  but  we  do  not 
do  so  now.  We  would  have  them  back  to  be- 
have differently  to  them;  yet,  no!  for  their 
own  sake  we  would  not  have  them  back  for 
worlds.  We  envy  them  the  certainty  of  their 
glory,  and  perhaps  its  nearness;  it  is  very 
hard  to  think  without  a  thrill  of  a  soul  very 
near  its  release.  Yet  we  pity  them  because  of 
the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  for  some, 
perhaps,  died  in  such  a  state  that  we  may  fear 
their  sufferings  will  be  unusually  terrible  and 
their  absence  from  God  unusually  long. 

But  God  loves  them  with  an  unspeakable, 
yearning  love.  Yet,  IH'e  has,  in  the  case  of  the 
dead,  made  His  love  depend  on  ours;  we  are 
to  them  somewhat  like  what  the  saints  in 
heaven  are  to  us  on  eartli.  Their  state  is  one  of 
incomparable,  unimaginable  pain.  And  our 
hands  are  full  of  the  most  wonderful  and  most 
powerful  means  to  help  them. 

What,  then,  must  be  our  devotion  for  the 
dead?  A  little  or  passing  thing?  Need  I  an- 
swer this?  Have  you  not  echoes  in  your  own 
hearts  that  are  answering  it  even  while  I 
speak?  Oh,  think  of  your  past  years  and  of 
your  past  loves,  of  those  old  faces,  of  those 
Well-remembered  voices  that  are  silent  now, 
and  pray  for  them ! 
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Contains  Crucifix  and  Scapular.  All  metal,  practically  in- 
destructible. Very  handsome;  light  in  weight.  Size  2x3  in. 
closed.    Prices  $3  to  $10.     Write  for  Booklet 

THE  W.  J.  FEELEY  CO.,  10  East  50th  Street,  New  York  CitY 


COMFORT   SOAP 

••IT'S   ALL   RIGHT" 


Positively   the   largest    Sale   in    Canada 


THE  RIPPON  ART 

FOR 

PICTURES  and  FRAMING  of  the 
HIGHEST  QUALITY 

490  BLOOR  ST.  W. 


M 


MA  IwON  E  Y.. 


m^ 


DEALER    IN    THE    BEST    GRADES    OF 

Anthracite  aod  Bituminous  Coal 

Ooat  well  Moreened  mid   Promptly  DelivvrtMl. 

TELCPHONB      70-O. 

O^ce  and  Yard.  1070  South  Atre.,         SUSP.  BRIDGE,  N.  f. 


THE    RAINBOW 


STODiDARX     BROS. 
©I7en7ists     6ti7Gl      le)rLi^^ists 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  a  Specialty. 

Surgical  InatrumentB,  all  kinds  of  Deformity  Appliance*. 
Trusses,  Supporters,  BUastic  Stockings  and  Batteries.  Particula 
attention  given  to  sharpening  of  fine  instruments — Knives,  Scissors, 
and  Bazors.  We  save  you  20  per  cent,  on  all  goods. 


84   Seneca   Street, 


BUFFALO,   N.   Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  FROM   GILLIES-GUY! 


HAMILTON 


-  uniuD  ' 

COAL 


Geo.  J.   Guy,  Mgr. 


BROWN  HARDWARE 

833  King  Street  E. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Phone  1818 

Everything     in     Household     and     Builders' 
Hardware,  Paints,   Oils  and  Glase.        Auto 
delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 


Reg.  &  Frank  Brown 


T.  Louis  Monahan 
E.   L.   Middleton 


A.  E.  Knox 
George  Keo^^h 


Cable  Address  FOY 


Telephone  Main  0461-0462. 

fOY,  KNOX  &  MONAHAN 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries 

ETC. 

CONTINENTAL  LIFE  BUILDING, 
Corner  Bay   and   Richmond   Sts.        -        TORONTO 


Atlas  AflBuranrp  O^nrnpantj,  ICtmtl^h 

Of    London,    England        Established    1808. 

ASSETS  $25,000,000.00 

With    which    is    incorporated 

THE  MANCHESTER  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Wm.  A.  Lee  &  Son,  General  Agents,  26  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 


CLOKE  &  SON 

16  West  King  St.  HAMILTON 

Will  greatly  appreciate  your  orders  for 

BOOKS,  STATION'''''' 
WALL  PAPER:. 

TRUNKS,  SUIT  CASES,  HAND  BAGS. 
The  best  Goods  at    Lowest    Prices. 

FOREVER    TO    THE    FRONT! 


fox  tbe  fineet  3Fanci5  anO  ©cncral  ©rocertes  unft 
I5oultri2,  it  will  pas  igou  to  call  on 

m:.    b.    butlkr, 


THE  LEADING  GROCER 


Gluck  Block, 


Niagara  Falls,   N.  t. 


NIAGARA   ICE   CO. 

Phone  148-z. 

Spring  Water  Ice.  First-class  Service 

Orders  by  Telephone  Promptly  Delivered. 

Niagara  Falls  South.         M.  H.  PARKER,  Manager. 

CONNON 

69  King   Street  ^-^^"^"^^  "^  ^  v^x-i  HAMILTON. 

ONT. 


East 


FLORIST 


Presentation  and  Wedding  Bouquets.     Floral  Designs. 
Best   Goods  Lowest  Prices  Prompt  Delivery 

A.  W.  REDDIN,  Phm.  B. 

When  you  talk  of  the  Falls  you  think  of  Niagara; 
When  you're  talking  of  Drugs  you're  thinking  of  Beddin. 
Phone  222  NIAGARA  FALLS  SOUTH,  Ont. 


H.  F.  Garner 
E.  H.  Garner 


GARNER  BROS. 


PHONE 
372 


ELECTRICAL  WORK  AND  FIXTURES 

Dealers  in  Hardware,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Paints,  etc. 
NIAGARA  FALLS   SOUTH,  ONT.,  Main  St. 

Accounts    Rendered    Monthly  Terms    Cash 

F.    ROSAR 

UNDERTAKER 
467  Sherbourne  Street        -        Toronto,  Ont 

Phones:  Ran.  7233-7488 

U 


